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PREFACE. 

As  an  original  proprietor  with  Southwell  oHheOracle,  during  its  publication  in  Bristol, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  every  number  in  the  two  volumes  having  been  printed 
under  my  superintendence,  I  am  enabled  to  state  its  history  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy,  and  this  1  purpose  doing  as  briefly  as  possible,  before  I  close  this  volume,  and 
my  little  favourite  is  numbered  with  the  things  that  have  been. 

"When  the  Oracle  first  appeared  it  sold  very  well,  in  fact,  the  sale  was  extraor- 
dinary— the  numbers   to   6  or  7  averaging  4000.     After  the  publication  in  Bristol  of 
No.  7,  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  to  change  the  scene  of  operations,  and  I 
removed  to  London,  there  to  continue  the  work.     The  precise  time  of  my  arrival  in 
London,  I  cannot  now  recollect,  but  a  clear  month  elapsed  before  No.  8  appeared,  three 
weeks  of  which  were  passed  by  M.  Q.  Ryall  and  myself  in  looking  for  some  one  who 
would  print  the  work — no  share  in  the  responsibility,  or  risk,  being  asked  of  the  printer. 
We  succeeded  at  last,  and  much  to  our  satisfaction — for  we  not  only  found  a  man  who 
undertook  the  work  without  hesitation,  but  to  moderate  charges  added  numerous  acts  of 
kindness  and  many  indulgencies.     From  8  to  21,  both  inclusive,  the  whole  trouble  and 
expense  of  the  publication  were  borne  by  M.  Q.  Ryall  and  myself — the  Oracle  never 
having  paid  its  expenses  after  No.  7.     The  greatest  proportion  of  the  loss  fell  upon  my 
friend  R.,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  more  to  lose  than  myself.     R.  had  pledged  himself 
to  Southwell,  before  S.  went  to  prison,  not  to  allow  the  Oracle  to  drop,  but  to  continue 
it  until  S.  was  able  to  resume  its  direction.     From  this  promise  no  interested  consider- 
ation could  withdraw  him — to  its  accomplishment,  and  in  spreading  and  organising  the 
agitation  consequent  upon  Southwell's  prosecution,  he  deliberately  sacrificed  a  lu- 
crative profession,  and  expended,  besides,  a  large  sum  of  money,  procured  for  the  purpose. 
These  losses,  together  with  others  sustained  in  Holywell-street,  during  the  "  Placard 
War,"  have  reduced  him  from  a  state  of  easy  competence  to  a  position  of  great  difficulty 
and  anxiety.     His  disinterestedness  all  who  know  him  readily  admit — and  if  they  think 
him  imprudent,  they  may  regret,  but  dare  not  blame.     Had  all  done  their  duty,  he  could 
not  have  injured  himself,  but  failing  this,  he  made  himself  a  ransom  for  the  sins  of  others 
— and  I  can  never  too  warmly  record  my  gratitude  for  his  conduct,  or  too  highly  esteem 
his  generous  devotion. 

A  printer,  a  friend  of  Southwell's  undertook  the  printing  of  the  Oracle,  after 
the  21st  number,  at  his  own  risk,  until  S.  was  liberated — and  he  continued  it  until  the 
65th  number,  when  Southwell  having  determined  to  bring  out  the  Investigator,  the 
Oracle  was  in  danger  of  dropping,  and  would  most  probably  have  soon  ceased  to  exist, 
but  that  W.  J.  B.,  who  some  time  previously  had  become  a  contributor  to  its  pages, 
offered  to  make  good  the  weekly  deficiency  until  the  end  of  the  second  volume — and  thus, 
unassisted,  he  has  expended  upwards  of  £40. 

Why  it  was  wished  and  determined  to  continue  the  Oracle  until  the  end  of  the 
second  volume,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  When  Southwell  went  to  prison,  his  friends 
were  anxious  to  prevent  the  real  object  of  bis  prosecution  taking  effect,  namely,  the 
destruction  of  the  publication  which  promulgated  such  unpalatable  doctrines — and  they 
also  wished  to  preserve  him  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  his  opinions  when  he  should 
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be  again  at  liberty.  Some  weeks  after  the  completion  of  the  first  volume  Southwell 
left  bis  dungeon,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  bis  friends  learnt  his  intention  of  bringing 
out  the  Investigator.  We  were  now  placed  in  a  dilemma.  By  continuing  the  Oracle 
after  the  first  volume,  we  had  tacitly  pledged  ourselves  to  bring  out  at  least  another 
volume — and  we  should  not  have  continued  it  beyond  the  first  volume,  but  for  the  opinion 
that  Southwell  would  resume  the  editorship  when  he  was  at  liberty.  "We  had  hoped 
under  the  superintendence  of  Southwell,  the  Oracle  would  again  arrive  at  a  paying 
circulation,  and  the  printer,  by  this  means,  be  remunerated  for  the  loss  which  he  had 
been  sustaining — but  the  bringing  out  of  the  Investigator  frustrated  our  projects  and 
rendered  the  further  publication  of  the  Oracle  impossible,  unless  the  weekly  loss 
could  be  made  good  to  the  printer.  At  this  crisis,  W.  J.  B.  stepped  forward,  and  by  his 
generous  assistance  enabled  us  to  perform  our  implied  engagement  to  some  700  subscri- 
bers, who  had  continued  with  us  from  the  first,  and  also,  for  some  forty  weeks  longer,  to 
carry  on  the  war  as  vigorously  and  as  undauntedly  as  ever.  Such  conduct  requires  no 
comment  from  me,  and  I  leave  it  alone  in  its  glory. 

With  the  exception  of  W.  J.  B.,  the  whole  of  the  individuals  connected  with  the 
Oracle  are  depending  on  their  own  exertions  for  support.  There  has  never  been  a 
farthing  received  from  the  paper  by  any  one  of  us  —  and  the  expences  of  postage, 
stationery,  etc.,  the  cost  of  which  would  not  be  credited  by  parties  unaware  of  our 
peculiar  position,  have  been  defrayed  by  ourselves  out  of  our  weekly  earnings.  None 
of  us  ever  engaged  in  the  work  in  the  hope  of  gain,  after  Southwell  went  to  prison — in 
Bristol,  of  course,  it  was  partly  a  commercial  speculation — but  we  ought  to  have  been 
preserved  from  pecuniary  loss. 

Tn  giving  the  editorial  history  of  the  Oracle,  I  shall  state  an  important  principle, 
in  fact,  a  main  feature  of  the  work — the  publication  of  the  editor's  name.  Southwell, 
whom  I  met  in  Bristol  for  the  first  time,  where  he  was  appointed  social  lecturer,  and 
with  whom  I  had  many  conversations  upon  our  peculiar  opinions,  often  regretted  that 
there  was  no  publication  in  existence,  nor  ever  had  been,  advocating  and  defending 
unqualified  atheism.  Southwell,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Field,  a  member  of 
the  Bristol  branch,  mentioned  the  circumstance,  when  Field  proposed  that  he  and 
Southwell,  in  conjunction  with  myself,  should  form  a  partnership,  and  bring  out 
such  a  paper.  Field  was  an  engraver,  and  I  was  a  compositor.  Field  was  to 
furnish  appropriate  engravings,  I  was  to  print  the  paper,  and  Southwell  was  to  provide 
copy — thus  commenced  the  Oracle  of  Reason  in  Bristol.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
publication  of  atheism  would  not  be  permitted  to  proceed,  unmolested,  by  the  powers 
"  appointed  of  god  " — and  it  was  also  well  known,  from  past  experience,  that  unless 
atheism  was  publicly  avowed,  and  undauntedly  defended,  atheists  would  never  be 
allowed  the  liberty  of  expression  enjoyed  by  other  heterodox  parties.  To  write  atheism, 
and  give  it  to  the  world,  leaving  the  publishers  of  the  work  to  take  the  consequences, 
as  had  heretofore  been  done  by  persons  advocating  less  heterodox  notions,  was  deemed 
dishonourable  to  our  cause.  The  idea  of  subterfuge  or  secrecy — the  use  of  fictitious 
names,  or  no  names  at  all,  was  rejected  as  puerile  and  unworthy  of  an  advocate  of 
freedom  of  expression.  The  writer  of  the  obnoxious  articles  was  considered  to  be  the 
only  party  who  ought  to  suffer  for  the  publication  of  such  articles,  if  any  sacrifice  was 
required — and  not  the  mere  vendor,  who  could  no  more,  in  justice,  be  held  responsible  by 
the  orthodox  for  the  dissemination  of  heterodoxy,  than  he  could  by  the  heterodox  for 
the  dissemination  of  orthodoxy. 

Southwell,  when  he  started  the  Oracle  declared  his  willingness  to  meet  the 
consequences  of  such  a  step,  and  when  it  resulted  as  he  had  anticipated,  he  did  meet 
them,  witlvut  shrinking  or  murmuring.  He  felt  assured,  that  unless  bad  laws  wrere 
disobeyed,  they  never  would  be  abolished,  and  that  without  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
bigotry,  superstition  and  tyranny  would  ever  be  triumphant.  He  set  an  example  which 
others  were  not  slow  to  follow.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1842,  he  was  sentenced  to 
twelve  months'  imprisonment  in  Bristol  Gaol,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100,  which  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  £50. 

During  Southwell's  imprisonment,  whilst  waiting  for  the  magistrates  to  take 
bail,  he  directed  me  to  write  to  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  and  request  him  to 
undertake  the  editorship  until  he  (S.)  should  be  again  at  liberty.  Holyoake  and 
myself  were,  at  that  time,  perfect  strangers  to  each  other,  but  quickly  became  acquainted. 
With  some  diffidence  on  the  score  of  ability,  but  without  the  slightest  fear  of  legal 
consequences,  G.  J.  H.  undertook  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  editor.  His  letters  upon 
the  subject  are  so  characteristic,  that  I  make  a  couple  of  extracts.  In  reply  to  my 
second  letter  to  him,  he  says,  "  Who  must  be  editor — I?  Put  my  name  on,  if  you  see 
fit.  S.  and  I  are,  as  Hamlet  said,  '  Hyperion  to  a  satyr,'  and  the  Oracle  will  speak  it— 
which  is  a  pity.     But  necessity^  like  charity,  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins— and  in  my 
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case  it  must.  Personally  I  could  cheerfully  frame  and  ghize  the  difference  between  me 
and  S.,  because  the  world  would  more  easily  see  how  to  appreciate  my  friend's  better  and 
brighter  qualities.  But  the  Oracle  is  his  reputation,  and  that  no  man  should  play  with 
■ — I  fear  to  impair  it."  Again,  "  In  the  event  that  I  edit  the  Oracle,  procure  good 
things  from  any  quarter  you  can,  and  if  any  persons  ask  who  is  responsible — send  them 
to  me.  I  will  answer  for  whatever  appears.  The  first  page,  which  now  says,  '  Edited 
by  Charles  Southwell,'  T  would  have  Edited  by  one  without  a  god — and  also  directed 
that  all  communication  to  be  made  to  Gr.  J.  Holyoake,  179,  Broomhall-street,  Sheffield." 
Such  self-devotion  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated — Southwell  was  single,  Holy- 
oake was  married,  and  had  "given  hostages  to  fortune.''  Southwell's  liberation 
on  bail  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  Holyoake  to  undertake  the  editorship  until  after  S.'s 
trial  and  conviction — when,  in  conformity  with  his  promise,  he  appended  his  name  to, 
and  it  appeared  on  the  8th  number  of,  the  publication.  Shortly  after, he  went  to  Bristol, 
on  a  visit  to  S.,  and  delivered  a  lecture  at  Cheltenham,  on  "  Home  Colonies,"  at  the 
conclusion  of  which,  in  the  course  of  an  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him,  remarked  that 
he  would  place  "  god  upon  half-pay.''  For  this,  upon  his  return  to  Cheltenham  from 
Bristol,  he  was  arrested,  and  on  the  15th  August,  1843,  brought  to  trial  at  Gloucester — ■ 
convicted — and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  in  the  county  gaol. 

No.  37  appeared  with  Thomas  Paterson's  name  as  editor.  Paterson  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Holyoake,  and  had  acted  as  his  school-assistant,  or  "  curate,"  as 
H.  facetiously  termed  him,  during  H.'s  residence  in  Sheffield,  as  authorised  lecturer  of  the 
social  body.  Paterson  was  then  quite  unknown,  but  he  did  not  long  remain  so — for 
the  spirited  fusilade  which  he  commenced  in  Holy  well-street  against  the  god- mania  and 
godmongery,  soon  brought  him  into  notice.  When  Paterson  went  to  Tothill-fields 
prison  for  a  month,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  procure  another  editor  for  the  time, 
in  fact,  it  was  insisted  upon  by  Paterson,  that  neither  myself  nor  Ryall  should  take 
the  post  of  danger,  for  the  imprisonment  of  either  one  of  us  would  materially  have  inter- 
fered with  our  plan  of  operation — and,  of  course,  Holyoake,  not  out  of  prison,  could  not 
be  thought  of. 

Paterson  continued  to  be  editor  until  No.  86,  when  lie  removed  to  Edinburgh, with 
the  intention  of  carrying  on  Robinson's  shop  in  the  event  of  his  imprisonment.  I  was 
then  induced,  with  the  sanction  of  my  friends,  to  undertake  the  editorship.  I  have  passed 
through  the  ordeal  unscathed,  thanks  to  the  sufferings  of  my  friends,  which  had  satisfied 
the  authorities  of  this  country  that  persecution  for  opinion's  sake  must  ever  fail  of  its 
object.  Oppression  spurs  men  on  to  freedom— its  necessity  might  be  deplored,  but  its 
utility  cannot  be  questioned.  Force  and  fraud  work  their  own  cure.  "  The  dull  ass 
will  not  mend  its  pace  by  beating,"  says  the  proverb — the  dull  ass  may  not,  but  dull 
men  will,  and  do,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.  I  pray  the  dullards  li  over  the  border  "  may 
be  pushed  on  to  as  vigorous  a  resistance  of  the  powers  "appointed  of  god,"  as  have  their 
brethren  of  England,   and  no  question  but  as  happy  a  result  will  be  the  consequence. 

One  only  circumstance  remains  to  be  recorded,  to  make  my  history  complete.  It 
will  be  asked  who  are  the  individuals  that  have  carried  on  the  Oracle  from  its  com- 
mencement, until  its  conclusion  ?  Here  are  their  names  :  C.  Southwell,  G.  J. 
Holyoake,  M.  Q.  Ryall,  T.  Paterson,  W.  J.  B.,  and  W.  Chilton. 

Excepting  with  a  few,  the  value  of  our  proceedings  have  been  cordially  • 
acknowledged,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  bold  and  truthful,  for  whom  we  laboured,  has 
been  so  cordial,  that  it  is  a  glorious  satisfaction  to  reflect  on  the  past.  The  Oracle  has 
given  atheism  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  among  the  working  classes.  It  has  dis- 
seminated its  principles  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  nation,  and  determined  numbers  to  the 
side  of  open  and  uncompromising  opposition  to  religion.  To  the  modern  victims  of 
blasphemy  laws,  it  has  been  a  shield  of  protection — and,  lastly,  there  is  the  gratifying 
prospect  that  the  prime  features  of  its  philosophy,  the  frankness  of  its  tone,  and  the 
integrity  of  its  intentions,  are  descending,  with  new  graces,  to  the  pages  of  the  Movement 

Dec,  1843.  W.  CHILTON. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

Now,  by  Saint  Paul,  the  work  goes  bravely  on. 

Priests  of  all  our  true  religions  are  fright- 
ened and  furious.  They  display  the  curiously 
complex  feelings  of  gaunt  wolves  and  startled 
fawns.  Their  rage  is  born  of  fear — fear  of 
that  truth  which  will  set  men  free.  They 
hate  reason.  They  detest  those  who  pro- 
claim, or  dare  listen  to  its  oracles, 

And  doom  them  to  the  zealots  ever  ready  hell, 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 

No  less  bitter  fruit  can  be  hoped  for  from 
such  a  tree.  The  fury  of  the  priest  follows 
as  naturally  the  flash  of  reason,  as  the 
thunderclap  its  parent  lightning.  Nothing 
can  be  more  natural.  It  is  natural  for  a 
sudden  rush  of  electric  fluid  through  the  air 
to  make  a  noise.  It  is  just  as  natural  for 
priests  to  abhor  and  dread  Oracles  of  Reason. 
Let  us,  however,  do  justice  to  these  holy 
men.  They  can't  help  being  as  they  are, 
and  what  they  are.  "  Their  characters 
were  formed  for,  and  not  by  them,"  and  how 
can  it  reasonably  be  expected  that  they 
should  feel  the  foundations  of  their  very  ex- 
istence as  priests  shake  beneath  their  feet, 
and  not  be  filled  with  the  rage  of  despair 
against  those  worse  than  Titans,  who  are  at 
the  bottom  of  such  unfathomable  mischiefs  ? 
Though  priests,  they  are  still  men,  having 
some  human  feelings  —  though  soi  disant 
stewards  and  ministers  of  godly  mysteries, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  part  with  honours, 
power,  and  pelf,  without  a  struggle. 

Oh  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house  ;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Thus  did  old  Shy  lock,  when  cheated  of  the 
il  pound  of  nVsh,"  pathetically  appeal  to  his 
judge.  Now,  god  belief  is  the  prop  that 
doth  sustain  the  house  of  priestcraft.  Houses 
sans  props  could  only  be  sustained  by  miracles, 
such  as  the  apostles  used  to  work,  but  which, 
unluckily,  their  present  successors  can't 
make  a  job  of.  Then,  with  the  prop,  that  is 
god  belief,  go  the  means,  that  is  the  monish, 
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by  which  priests  live.  Holy  men,  from  y>cpes 
to  country  parsons,  must  have  "  means 
whereby  to  live,"  or  be  hurried  u  into  the 
presence  of  their  maker,"  long  before  they 
have  the  slightest  desire  for  his  company. 
We  never  knew  a  priest  too  holy  to  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep.  The  short  is,  they  have 
bellies  to  be  filled,  backs  to  be  clad,  and  no 
Jess  of  pride  to  satisfy  than  mere  mortals. 
"  The  pulse  of  ambition,"  said  Lord  Grey, 
to  our  bishops,  "  beats  as  high  under  lawn- 
sleeves  as  any  other  habit."  No  doubt  of  it, 
my  Lord  Grey,  quite  as  high.  'Twere  vain 
to  expect  that  men,  with  such  a  load  of  "  im- 
perfections on  their  heads,"  should,  with 
more  than  the  firmness  of  a  Cato,  coolly 
"  gape  on,"  and  see  the  enemies  of  religion 
hammer  away  at  the  prop,  and  snatch,  as  it 
were,  from  between  their  priestly  teeth,  the 
means  by  which  they  now  live  in  clover ,with 
the  superaddition  of  certain  hope  of  better 
livings  by  and  by. 

That  god-belief  has  had  a  shaking  it  never 
can  recover  from,  is  a  fact  nobody  can  be 
hardy  enough  to  dispute.  Priestcraft  is, 
indeed,  tottering  to  its  fall.  Nothing  can 
save  it.  Down  it  must  come,  the  question 
being,  thanks  to  Ages  and  Oracles  of  Reason, 
merely  one  of  time.  The  progress  of  radical 
truth  has  been  immense  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  That  we  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  mighty  movement,  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm.  Our  acts  speak  for  us, 
trumpet-tongued. 

With  statecraft,  or  political  delusion,  as  a 
distinct  question,  our  first  volume  has  scarce 
at  all  meddled.  It  is  now  high  time  statecraft 
should  have  a  fair  share  of  attention. 

The  government  of  this  country  is  essen- 
tially and  rottenly  aristocratic.  A  score  or 
two  of  noble  families,  including  such  scions 
as  the  Huntingtowers,  Chesterfields,  and 
Hertforts,  rule  with  iron  rod,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  priests.  Priests  are,  at 
this  hour,  in  every  nation  of  Europe,  the 
convenient,  the  indispensable  cat's-paw  of 
tyranny.  In  our  land  of  liberty,  the  envy  of 
surrounding  nations,  and  admiration  of  the 
world,  that  most  contemptible  species  of 
priests,  'yclept  parsons,  are  the  true  conser- 
vators of    crime   and  oppression.     They  are 
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kept,  liveried,  pampered,  despised,  and  hon- 
ored, by  the  prime  movers  of  our  state  ma- 
chine, to  systematically  corrupt  the  people's 
morals.  This  they  do  most  willingly,  not  as 
they  say,  "  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,"  but  for 
their  own  sakes.  Venders  of  incomprehen- 
sible absurdities,  and  literally  sharpers  by- 
profession,  they  nourish  in  the  minds  of  their 
dupes  those  very  vices  they  pretend  to  extir- 
pate. They  laud  Christianity,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  men  who  move  the  pea,  would, 
if  permitted,  laud  thimble-riggery.  Can 
men  who  live  by  cheating  common-sense,  to 
whom  fraud  is  as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils 
— can  such  men  be  expected  to  endure  Oracles 
of  Reason,  or  suffer,  without  a  desperate 
struggle,  their  measureless  rascality  to  be 
exposed,  and  power,  wealth,  honors,  all  that 
soothes  the  vanity  or  charms  the  intellect,  to 
melt  from  their  grasp  ?  No,  they  are,  con- 
sistently enough,  the  sworn  enemies  of  reason 
and  liberty.  Why,  we  should  as  soon  ex- 
pect the  moon  to  pay  our  earth  a  complimen- 
tary visit,  as  priests  or  parsons  to  turn 
lovers  or  patronisers  of  truth.  Truth  will 
destroy  them,  is  it  amazing  that  they  should 
try  to  destroy  truth  ? 

Religion,  or  superstition  (for  they  are 
convertible  terms),  is,we  repeat,  the  craft  by 
which  liberty  is  destroyed ,  and  priests  live. 
"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  shouted 
the  silver-smiths  of  Ephesus,  who  profited 
by  the  worship  of  idols,  and  the  mob  of  fools 
echoed  them,  crying,  they  hardly  knew  why, 
"Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 
"  Great  is  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,"  cry  our 
no  less  cunning  theological  smithies,  and 
reasonless  rabbles,  being  pretty  much  the 
same  in  all  ages  and  countries — ours  roar  no 
less  loud  than  their  prototypes  of  Ephesus, 
"  Great  is  Jehovah  of  the  Jews.'' 

Reason  wont  pay,  and  nothing  drowns 
reason  better  than  riot.  The  pains  high- 
church  parsons  have  taken  to  stir  up  good 
christian  riots  i^  well  known.  Atheism  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  cool  this  riotous  spirit, 
for  an  Atheist  must  think;  hence,  then, 
hatred  of  atheism,  hence  the  malice,  fierce, 
and  not  always  impotent  rage,  they  have 
manifested  towards  all  god  rejectors  ;  hence 
their  late  crusade  against  the  Oracle  of 
Reason,  under  cover  of  an  attack  upon  its 
editors.  Southwell  and  Holyoake  might 
have  scribbled  their  nails  off  in  favour  of 
deism,  or  any  other  delusion,  without  being 


No,  no,  it  is  neither 
but    uncompromising 


disturbed  or  punished 
deism  nor  theism, 
atheism  priests  dread. 

We  have  been  told,  "  the  Atheist  helps 
the  priest,  and  the  priest  helps  the  Atheist," 
which  is  quite  true.  At  least,  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  Atheist  helps  the  priest,  he 
helps  him  precisely  as  Cuvoirsier  helped 
Lord  William  Russell.  If  any  other  less 
questionable  kind  of  help   is   furnished  by 


Atheists  to  priests,  the  latter  must  be 
strangely  ungrateful ;  for  it  is  surely  natural, 
that  even  they  should  like  those  who  do  them 
such  essential  service.  No  such  thing, 
however,  they  don't  fancy  them  a  bit,  and 
like  certain  cruel  giants  of  whom  we  read 
in  "  Tom  Thumb,"  and  other  veracious  his- 
tories, would 

Grind  their  bones  to  make  their  bread, 

if  they  had  a  mill  with  other  indispensable 
conveniences. 

Some  priests,  it  is  notorious,  have  such  a 
horror  of  Atheists,  that,  strange  to  say,  they 
wont  allow  there  are  or  can  be  any  ;  elassing 
all  to  be  found  in  books  about  such  imagi- 
nary monsters,  with  the  fabulous  histories 
of  griffins,  sphinxes,  and  centaurs.  David 
Hume  has  amusingly  observed,  that  "  there 
is  not  a  greater  number  of  philosophical 
reasonings  displayed  upon  any  subject  than 
those  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  deity,  and 
refute  the  fallacies  of  Atheists  ;  and  yet  the 
most  religious  philosophers  still  dispute 
whether  any  man  can  be  so  blinded  as  to  be 
a  speculative  Atheist."  How  shall  we  re- 
concile these  contradictions  ?  The  knights- 
errant,  who  wandered  about  to  clear  the 
world  of  dragons  and  giants,  never  enter- 
tained the  least  doubt  concerning  their 
existence. 

If  we  could  reconcile  these  contradictions, 
this  introduction  is  not  a  fitting  place  to 
achieve  the  task — but  the  fact  is,  having  no 
special  gifts,  the  whole  business  is  quite  out 
of  our  line,  and  must,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, be  ranked  among  the  impossibles.  It 
does  certainly  appear  very  like  out  Quixoting 
Quixote,  when  religious  philosophers  fight 
like  Trojans  against  imaginary  armies,  and 
make  the  fiercest  imaginable  onslaughts 
upon  a  vast  number  of  people  who  never 
existed.  In  one  of  Dryden's  worst  written 
plays,  a  love  sick  lady  is  made  to  exclaim, 
"  My  wound  is  great,  because  it  is  so  small." 
"  Then  (said  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  was  present  at  its  first  and  only  repre- 
sentation) 'twould  be  greater,  were  it  none 
at  all." 

Now,  upon  the  principle  that  a  thing  or  a 
mischief  is  great  because  it  is  so  small,  and 
infinitely  greater  when  none  at  all,  the  rabid 
intolerance  of  certain  religious  and  semi- 
infidel  philosophers,  who  make  such  a  fuss 
about  the  madness  of  Atheists,  while  deny- 
ing their  existence,  admits  of  an  easy  and 
satisfactory  elucidation. 

It  does  appear  to  us,  however,  that  the 
first  volume  of  reason's  oracles  has  left  all 
doubters  of  the  actuality  of  Atheists  without 
excuse.  That  there  are  bona  fide  rejectors 
of  every  imaginable  goddism,  even  the  scep- 
tical Mackintosh  allows  to  be  a  fact.  He  is 
now  quite  convinced  that  those  who  conduct 
the  Oracle,   will  no  more  accept  Mr.  Power 
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for  god,  than  those  "  strange  characters," 
Messieurs  Jupiter  and  Jehovah.  Having 
convinced  Mr.  Mackintosh,  we  despair  not 
of  convincing  all  other  goddites  with  the 
"  speed  of  flames,"  if  they  are  not  already 
quite  satisfied  upon  the  subject. 

The  state  of  our  columns  warns  us  that 
we  have  written  enough  and  to  spare.  No 
prudent  persons  ever  dream  of  penning  long 
"  Introductions."  Like  our  gracious  queen's 
speeches, they  should  neither  be  too  promising, 
nor  too  long,  for  it  is  easier  to  promise  than 
to  pay,  and  length,  unless  shortened  by  much 
wit  and  learning,  begets  lassitude.  Our 
learning  we  believe  is  of  the  right  sort, 
though  modesty  forbid  that  we  say  much 
about  it— but,  as  to  our  wit,  like  christian 
charity,  it  is  unfortunately  down  at  zero. 

We  pass  our  evenings  in  dull  dungeons  solely, 
And  that  is  why  we  are  so  melancholy. 

Under  such  circumstances,  brevity  will 
"  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  " — so,  by  way  of 
finale,  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  if  our 
first  volume  dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  supersti- 
tion, our  second  will  deal  a  heavier — if  that 
put  priests  into  choler,  this  will  infallibly 
plunge  them  into  more  choler. 


SUPEKNATURALISM, 

CONSIDERED    AS   A   QUESTION    OF 

MORAL  INFLUENCE. 

i. 

Many  sceptical,  as  well  as  heathen  and 
christian  writers,  have  contended  that  belief 
in  supernatural  agency  exercises  a  very  sa- 
lutary influence  upon  human  conduct.  Some 
of  these  writers  have  boldly  affirmed  that 
such  belief,  if  not  sound,  is  useful — if  not 
reasonable,  is  at  least  essential  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  nations.  By  sophists  of 
this  stamp,  it  is  usually  objected  to  atheism, 
that,  even  though  admitted  rational,  it  is  a 
species  of  rationality  extremely  dangerous 
to  society — so  dangerous,  indeed,  that  could 
it  be  distinctly  proved,  there  is  no  god,  wise 
politicians  would  feign  ignorance  of  so  mis- 
chievous a  fact,  and,  for  their  own  good,  teach 
the  vulgar,  as  an  eternal  truth,  the  opposing 
falsehood. 

Not  a  few  distinguished  philosophers  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  allow  that  religion  is  always 
an  evil,  but  then,  say  they — a  necessary 
evil.  They  freely  admit  religion,  in  its 
mildest  and  least  offensive  form,  to  be  an 
excrescence  on  man's  moral  nature  —  an  ex- 
crescence, however,  not  to  be  lopped  off, 
without  dangerous,  nay,  fatal,  results.  "  If 
(demanded  Franklin  of  Paine)  men  are  so 
bad  with  religion,  what  would  they  be  with- 
out  it?"       Christians,   especially   political 
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christians,  quote  the  query  with  much  glee, 
as  though  quite  satisfied  no  reply  is  possible, 
and  therefore,  oh,  glorious  triumph !  even 
religion  haters  must  acknowledge,  that, 
whether  true  or  false,  religion  of  some  kind 
is  essential  to  human  happiness — nay,  that 
without  its  threatenings,  sanctions,  and  gro- 
tesque mummeries,  society  cannot  even  ap- 
proximate to  a  state  of  virtue  and  content- 
ment. 

Being  myself  entirely  of  opinion  with  John 
Adams,  one  of  America's  wisest  presidents, 
that  n  this  would  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  if  there  was  no  religion  in  it" — I  at 
once  say,  in  answer  to  this  notable  question, 
if  we  infer  from  the  terms  of  it,   as  we  are 
without  doubt  constrained  to  do,  that  because 
human  beings,  trained  under  religious    in 
fiuences  are  exceedingly  wicked,  it  follows, 
if  no  such  influences  had  been  allowed  to 
operate   upon   them,  they  must  have  been 
much  worse — I  do  most  decidedly  demur  to 
so  flagrantly  absurd  an  inference.     "What ! 
are  the  very  mischiefs,  which  religion  itself 
has  been  the  prime,  if  not  the  sole,  agent  in 
producing,   to  be  cited  in  proof  of  religion's 
efficacy  —  nay,   its   indispens ability  to  our 
moral  existence.    Are  we  indeed  to  be  gravely 
told,  that  the  unspeakable  horrors,  the  name- 
less as  well  as  numberless  crimes,  which,  if 
they  did  not  take  root  in,    at   least  flourish 
rankly  luxuriant  under  the  shadow  of  Christ- 
ianity's divine  dispensation — are  we,  I  ask, 
to  be  impudently  told,  that  these  very  horrors 
and  crimes  are  so  many  witnesses  of  the  ex- 
cellent, the  indspensable  nature  of  religion  ? 
If  such  results,  as  every  man  who  opens  his 
eyes  cannot  fail  to   witness  in   our  corrupt 
state  of  existence,  falsely  called  society,  are 
to  be  paraded  as  "  confirmation  strong  "  of 
the  destructive  character  of  irreligious  prin- 
ciples, why  then  christians  may  justly  boast 
of  the  superlative  excellence  of  Christianity. 
Surely  that  must  be  an  outrageous  reasoner, 
who  contends   that  a  nation,  trained  under 
religious   influences,  being  a  very  immoral 
nation,    it  follows   another   people,    trained 
under  irreligious,    or  directly   opposing  in- 
fluences, must  become  more  immoral.     How 
can  the  non  success,  the   absolute  and  most 
miserable  failure  of  all  religious  teaching  be 
twisted  into  an  argument  favorable  to  religious 
teaching  ?     Suppose  a  village   doctor  were 
known  to  have  killed  two-thirds   of  his  pa- 
tients, and  half-killed  the  remaining  third, 
would  that  prove  his  physic  good — or  would 
it  prove  his  patients  must  have  been  worse 
without  it?     And  what   should  be  said  to 
the  modesty  of  such  a  wholesale  poisoner,  if 
he  turned  round  upon  the  complaining  rem- 
nant of  his   victims,  with   a  smirking  self- 
sufficient   air,     and   said,    "  Oh,   my    good 
friends,  the  ways  of  providence   are  inscru- 
table,   and  the  decrees  of  heaven  none  can 
resist.     But  you  are,  as  appears  from  your 
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complaints  of  my  treatment,  grossly  deceived 
by  wicked,  unscrupulous  men,  who,  because 
two-thirds  of  my  patients  happened  to  die,  and 
none  of  you,  still  under  my  treatment,  are 
quite  sound,  falsely  say  it  is  all  in  conse- 
quence of  my  physic.  But  take  my  word  for 
it,  all  such  vulgar  people  say  is  a  foul  libel 
on  my  professional  character — for  it  is  certain, 
those  who  died  under  my  treatment  must 
have  died  under  any  treatment,  and  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  you,  who  have  been 
providentially  spared,  are  all  horribly  bad 
with  my  physic,  yet,  do  but  consider  how 
would  you  have  been  ivithout  it." 

The  analogy  between  this  imaginary  doc- 
tor of  the  body,  and  our  too  real  doctors  of 
the  soul,  is  by  no  means  far-fetched  or  forced. 
He  draws  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  phy- 
sic from  the  very  mischiefs  it  has  produced. 
They  draw  an  argument  in  support  of  their 
religion,  their  moral  physic,  from  the  very 
same  source. 

How  excessive  must  be  the  credulity,  and 
how  contemptible  the  intellect,  of  a  people 
who  suffer  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
a  pack  of  reckless  impostors  and  honest 
idiots — who,  in  defence  of  what  they  call  the 
moralising  influence  of  religion,  have  the  ef- 
frontery or  folly  to  parade  such  silly  quack- 
ish  sophisms  as  this  we  have  exposed. 

Continually  dropping  water  wears  away 
flint  (according  to  the  proverb),  and  well  do 
priests  understand  the  principle.  They  have 
always  understood,  and  never  better  than  at 
this  moment,  the  peculiar  value  of  repetition. 
Their  wonderful  success  in  moulding  human 
nature  to  their  will,  is  the  result  of  sheer 
industry  and  impudence.  The  old  man  of 
the  sea,  stuck  not  closer  to  poor  Sinbad's 
shoulders,  than  do  the  priests  of  civilised 
Europe  to  the  consciences  and  tithes  of  the 
common  people.  To  crush  reason,  and  to 
exalt  what  they  call  faith,  is  the  prime  object 
of  their  unceasing  labours — and  so  success- 
ful have  they  been  in  this  peculiarly 
christian  work,  that  nothing  is  more  rare 
than  common  sense.  A  large  majority 
of  our  labouring  population,  said  to  be  the 
most  intelligent  in  the  world,  would  readily 
believe  "  rainbows  the  fiddlesticks  of  the 
fiddle  of  heaven,"  or  any  other  monstrous 
absurdity,  if  told  to  do  so  by  priests.  Were 
such  tag-rag  and  bobtail  to  take  just  views, 
to  reflect  patiently,  and  judge  soundly,  es- 
pecially upon  questions  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter, we  should  feel  as  much  surprised  as 
though  a  man,  blind  from  his  infancy,  did 
suddenly  open  his  eyes,  or  a  dead  man  get 
up  and  walk  away  with  his  coffin.  The 
'*  German  Jew  "  very  well  observes,  in  his 
11  Existence  of  Christ  Disproved,''  that 
priests  as  naturally  prey  upon  such  dupes, 
as  worms  do  upon  dead  bodies. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  astonishment 
that  popular  feeling   and  opinion  is  in  all 
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countries  favourable  to  supernaturalism. 
Religion,  in  some  shape  or  other,  is  every- 
where fancied  to  be  a  marvellous  blessing, 
even  by  those  who  suffer  most  under  its 
withering  influence.  They  madly  hug  the 
scorpion  which  consumes  them.  Among 
these  mad  huggers  must  be  included  almost 
all  modern  philosophers,  but  decidedly  the 
most  able  of  supernaturalism's  apologists  wr  s 
Voltaire,  who  wrote  most  strenuously 
against  atheism,  on  the  ground  that  belief 
in  a  god  is  necessary,  or,  at  least,  useful. 
Though  himself  a  sincere  Theist,  he  took 
no  great  pains  to  confute  the  philosophy  of 
Atheists.  He  wrote  incessantly  about  the 
consequences.  The  following  lines,  which 
we  should  only  spoil  by  attempting  to  turn 
into  English,  clearly  show,  that  whatever 
may  have  been  Voltaire's  doubts  as  to  the 
rationality  of  a  belief  in  god,  he  had  none 
whatever  as  to  its  utility. 

Consulte  Zoroastre,  et  Minos,  et  Solon, 

Et  le  sage  Socrate,  et  le  grand  Ciceron  : 

lis  ont  adore  tons  an  maitre,  unjuge,  un  pere; 

Ce  system  sublime  a  l'homme  est  necessaire. 

C'est  le  sacre  lien  de  la  societe, 

Le  premier  fondement  de  la  sainte  equite  ; 

Le  frein  du  scelerat,  l'esperance  dn  juste. 

Si  les  ciux,  deponilles  de  leur  empreiente  auguste, 

Pouvoient  casser  jamais  de  le  manifester, 

Si  dieu  n'existoit  pas  il,  faudroit  l'inventer. 

These  lines  are  quoted  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
as  enforcing  "some  of  the  sublimest  senti- 
ments anywhere  to  be  found,  both  of  reli- 
gion and  of  morality."  We  are  not  judges 
of  religious  sublimity,  but  the  morality  of 
inventing  a  god,  if  no  god  existed,  is,  to  my 
thinking,  very  questionable.  A  lie,  how- 
ever politic  or  indispensable,  can  never  reach 
the  dignity  of  a  u  sublime  sentiment,"  and 
to  say  with  Voltaire,  "  Dieu  n'existoit  pas, 
il  fandroit  l'inventer,"  is  but  declaring,  in 
other  words — the  god-belief  is  so  useful,  so 
undowithoutable,  in  fact,  that  if 'proved  a  lie, 
it  must  be  taught  as  a  truth.  It  must  be 
allowed  to  the  Voltaire  school  of  philoso- 
phers, that  a  useful  lie  is  better  than  a  per- 
nicious truth;  and  good  deception  than  bad 
sincerity.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  shown, 
that  lies  or  deception  of  any  kind  have  been, 
are,  or  are  likely  to  be  as  beneficial  to  so- 
ciety, as  the  universal  or  even  general  prac- 
tice of  resolute  truth,  and  undeviating  sin- 
cerity would  be.  When  we  speak  of  the 
Voltaire  school  of  philosophers,  we  mern 
those  writers,  whether  christian  or  Infidel, 
who  hold  the  fatal  doctrine,  the  worst  of  all 
fallacies,  that  men  are  only  to  be  well 
governed  through  their  fears.  This  horrid 
doctrine  is  not  exactly  expressed,  but  must 
be  inferred  from  the  lines  above  quoted,  for 
why,  if  a  god  exists  not,  is  one  to  be  invented, 
if  not  upon  the  old  bogy  principle  of  frigh- 
tening men  into  the  practice  of  virtue  ? 
Archbp.  Tillotson  says,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
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that  u  The  being  of  god  is  so  comfortable,  so 
convenient,   so  necessary    to   the   felicity  of 
mankind,  that  (as  Tully  admirably  remarks) 
'  Dii  immortales  ad  usum  hominum  fabricati 
pene  videantur.'     If  god  were  not  a  neces- 
sary being  of  himself,  he  might  almost  be 
said  to  be  made  for  the  use   and  benefit  of 
man."     Such  is  the  philosophy  of  christians. 
God  is  so  very  necessary,  useful,   and  bene- 
ficial a  being,   and  the  belief  therein  is  so 
comfortable,    convenient,   and   indispensable, 
that  if  he  were  not  a  necessary  being,  why 
nothing  can  be  more  profitable  than  to  con- 
sider  him   bona-fide   as   cut  and  dried,    on 
purpose  for  our  use.      But  a  sleepy  inactive 
god  would   be  neither  useful  nor  ornamental 
— such  a  god,  for  example,  as  the  Epicureans 
affected  to  believe,  who  never  meddled  with 
or  troubled  himself  at  all  about  human  af- 
fairs, allowing  persons  and  things    to  go  to 
the  devil  their  own  road.     Such  a  god  don't 
satisfy    christians.      Theirs  is  a  rewarding 
and  punishing  deity  ;  a  lord  who  crieth,  ven- 
geance is  mine — who  gathers  the  wheat  (the 
good)  into  his  garner  (heaven),  and  burns,  or 
will  burn  up,  the  chaff  (shocking  Infidels), 
with  unquenchable  fire.      Such   a  god  may 
be  convenient   and  even  necessary — but  we 
can't  help  thinking  far  from  comfortable  or 
moralising. 
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"OUR  SHOP"  — A  CHRISTIAN 
RUFFIAN— AND  A  CHRISTIAN 
JUSTICE. 

The  last  number  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  contained  a  notice  of  a  recent  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  police  authorities  of  Bow- 
street,  to  inflict  a  fine  upon  the  editor,  for 
the  exposure  of  a  "certain  profane  paper," 
in  the  window  of  "  our  shop,"  in  Holywell- 
street — and  in  the  first  number  of  the  second 
volume,  I  have  to  draw  the  attention  of  its 
readers  to  a  violent  outrage  upon  the  said 
shop  by  one  of  the  aristocracy,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  highest  law  administrators  in  the 
kingdom — the  Vice-Chancellor — and,  also, 
to  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate  before  whom 
the  delinquent  was  examined.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  account  of  the  circumstances, 
copied  from  the  Times,  of  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 14  : — 

BOW-STREET  POLICE  OFFICE. 

(From  the  Times.) 
Yesterday,  a  young  man  of  gentlemanly  appear- 
ance and  address,  named  Lewis  Knight  Bruce,  and 
who,  it  was  said,  was  the  son  of  Sir  James  Knight 
Bruce,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  was  placed  at  the  bar 
before  Mr.  Jardine,  charged  with  having  wilfully 
broken  two  squares  of  glass,  value  4s.  each,  in  a 


window  in  Holywell-street,Strand,  under  the  follow* 
ing  extraordinary  circumstances  '. — 

George  Clarke,  an  errand-boy  in  the  service  of  a 
person  named  Paterson,  whose  house  in  the  above- 
named  street  has  of  late  become  somewhat  notori- 
ous, in  consequence  of  certain  blasphemous  placards 
being  exhibited  in  the  shop-window,  stated  that  he 
was  inside  the  shop  about  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  in 
the  act  of  serving  a  customer,  when  he  saw  the  de- 
fendant standing  outside  and  smearing  the  glass 
with  dirt,  which  he  picked  off  the  street  with  his 
stick.  He  instantly  went  out  to  desire  him  to  desist, 
when  he  smashed  one  of  the  panes,  against  which  a 
paper  was  exhibited,  with  the  stick  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  then  took  out  the  paper,  at  the  same 
time  telling  witness  to  remove  another  placard  from 
another  part  of  the  window,  or  he  would  smash  that 
also. 

The  defendant  here  said  he  unfortunately  did  not 
succeed  in  possessing  himself  of  the  second  placard. 
Witness  then  took  the  second  paper  from  the  win- 
dow, which  the  defendant  tried  to  snatch  from  him, 
but  did  not  succeed,  and  tracing  him  to  a  pastry- 
cook shop  in  the  Strand,  he  called  a  constable  and 
gave  him  into  custody. 

The  defendant  said,  he  had  merely  retired  to  the 
pastrycook's  to  give  a  gentleman  some  refreshment 
who  had  expressed  his  disgust  at  the  abominable 
exhibition. 

Witness,  in  continuation,  said  his  master  was 
from  home  at  the  time, and  the  defendaut  told  him, 
if  he  (witness)  was  a  little  taller,  he  would  smash 
him  with  his  stick.  Eaeh  pane  was  worth  4s.,  which 
was  the  price  paid  for  them  when  they  were  broken 
on  a  former  occasion. 

Pierce  Rice,  a  fruit-seller,  52,  Holywell- street, 
proved  he  saw  a  mob  round  the  opposite  window,  in 
consequence  of  the  defendant  talking  about  the 
blasphemous  placards,  which  he  said  he  would  have 
taken  down ;  but  upon  the  last  witness  saying  his 
master  was  not  at  home,  the  defendant  said,  "  Then 
I  shall  take  them  out  myself,"  at  the  same  time 
lifting  up  his  stick.  He  then  deliberately  gave  the 
window  a  good  tap,  so  as  to  break  it,  without,  how- 
ever, doing  any  further  injury ;  and  having  torn 
down  the  placard,  he  handed  it  to  another  person  in 
the  street,  which  the  defendant  subsequently  tore 
up.  After  remaining  for  some  time  asking  for  the 
police,  that  the  boy  might  give  him  in  charge,  as 
no  constable  was  at  hand,  he  walked  away  into  the 
Strand.  The  boy  accordingly  followed  to  look  for 
a  constable,  and  witness  having  seen  the  occurrence, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  come  forward  and  give 
evidence. 

The  defendant  said  he  would  feel  much  obliged  if 
the  magistrate  would  read  the  placard. 

The  chief  clerk,  having  placed  the  fragments  to- 
gether, laid  them  on  the  bench  for  the  magistrate's 
inspection. 

The  defendant  assured  the  court  that  the  contents 
of  it  were  mild,  compared  with  the  others  which 
were  exhibited  in  the  other  parts  of  the  window  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  shop,  for  they  were  of  such  an 
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awful  character  as  to  make  the  hair  stand  on  end 
of  any  person  who  read  tbem.  He  was  actuated  by 
a  laudable  disgust  in  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
matter,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  he 
would  have  thrashed  the  master  of  the  house  had  he 
met  with  him.  He  was  glad  at  what  had  happened, 
as  it  would  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  and  parti- 
cularly as  he  saw  some  poor  ignorant  persons  drink- 
ing in  the  putrefaction — yes,  it  could  be  called  no- 
thing but  a  horrible  putrefaction  ;  and  he  considered 
he  was  but  doing  a  duty  he  owed  to  the  public  in 
destroying  such  exhibitions.  He  was  passing  by 
chance  on  his  way  to  his  father's,  and  not  being  able 
to  restrain  his  feelings  before  he  committed  the  act, 
he  was  not  prepared  with  any  witness.  Whatever 
the  damage  was  he  would  willing  pay,  if  the  court 
thought  proper ;  but  he  would  again  assure  the  ma- 
gistrate that  the  placard  produced  was  holy  and 
righteous  compared  with  the  others  that  still  re- 
mained in  the  shop. 

Mr.  Jardine,  having  read  the  placard,  said  he  was 
not  at  all  surprised  at  the  course  the  defendant  had 
taken,  and  for  which  every  excuse  might  be  made. 
He  was  exceedingly  glad  Mr.  Bruce  had  acted  in 
such  a  manuer,  because  it  helped  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter immediately  into  court,  for  which  the  public 
ought  to  thank  him,  as  through  him  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  bringing  the  case  home  to  the  parties 
who  published  such  placards.  He  hoped  Mr.  Bruce 
would  have  no  objection  to  lend  his  assistance  in 
following  up  the  prosecution,  and  for  what  he  had 
done  he  would  inflict  no  fine,  but  direct  that  he 
would  pay  for  the  damage  he  had  done. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  placard  : — 

"  That  revoltingly  odious  Jew  production,  called 
bible,  has  been  for  ages  the  idol  of  all  sorts  of 
blockheads,  the  glory  of  knaves,  and  the  disgust  of 
wise  men.  It  is  a  history  of  lust,  sodomies,  whole- 
sale slaughterings,  and  horrible  depravity,  that 
the  vilest  parts  of  all  other  histories  collected  into 
one  monstrous  book  could  scarcely  parallel.  Priests 
tell  us  that  this  concentration  of  abominations  was 
written  by  a  god ;  all  the  world  believe  priests,  or 
they  would  rather  have  thought  it  the  out-pour- 
ings of  some  devil !  " — See  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Mr.  Bruce  having  paid  for  the  damage,  said  he 
would  at  any  time  gladly  come  forward  and  give 
his  evidence,  should  the  proper  authorities  take  up 
the  matter,  and  having  thanked  the  magistrate,  he 
left  the  court. 

The  above  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  beautifully  illustrative  of 
English  law.  A  gentlemanly  ruffian  breaks 
a  tradesman's  windows,  steals  his  property, 
and  openly  declares,  in  what  should  be  a 
court  of  justice,  that  he  is  sorry  that  he 
could  not  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the 
proprietor — and  the  magistrate,  paid  to  ad- 
minister justice,  applauds  the  act,  and  tells 
the  prisoner  he  was  "  exceedingly  glad"  he 
had     acted    in    such    a    manner. ''       Laws 
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were  originally   instituted,  as  I  have  ever 
understood,  for  the  protection  of  the  weaker 
members  of  society  against  the  aggressions 
of  their    stronger     neighbours — and     those 
chosen  to  carry  the  laws  into  effect,  were 
supposed  to  be  honest  upright  men — free,  to 
a  great  extent,  from  the  prejudices  of  cast 
and     condition  —  men    who    could    calmly 
examine  the  arguments^  on  both  sides  of  a 
question — ever  ready  to  use  the  power  dele- 
gated  to    them   for    the    establishment    of 
order — punishing    or   restraining  offenders, 
and,  at  the  same   time,    assisting   and  pro- 
tecting the  injured  and  oppressed.     This,  at 
the  present  day,  it  is  well   known,   is   the 
ostensible  object,  of  our  law-makers,  in  fra- 
ming the  multitudinous  laws  by  which  we 
are  governed.     What  a  monstrous  perver- 
sion, then,  of  justice,   is  the  conduct  of  the 
Bow  -  street  magistrate  in  the  above  case  ! 
What  a  shameless  and  scandalously  inde- 
cent  outrage  did    this    precious    "justice" 
commit   upon   the  decencies  of  society,   by 
applauding    an    impudent    breaker   of    the 
laws,  which  he,  the  said  justice,  had  sworn  to 
protect.     Mr.    Jardine  said,   "he  was   ex- 
ceedingly glad  "  the  prisoner  had  destroyed 
and  stolen  the  property  of  those  with  whom 
he  differed  in  opinion — and,   moreover,    that 
it   was  a  laudable    spirit  which    influenced 
the  wish  of  the  prisoner  to  bruise  the   flesh 
and  break  the  bones  of  the  same  individuals — 
because,  forsooth,  they  did  not  think  as   the 
prisoner   did  !      The  church  and   the  state 
may  well  tremble,  when  its  servants  openly 
avow  themselves   as  blasphemers  and  trai- 
tors!      Mr.    Jardine    was  sworn  to  justly 
administer  the  laws — but  we  have  seen  him 
injure  and  insult  his  god,   in  totally  disre- 
garding the  solemn  obligation  he  had  called 
him  to  witness  he  would  perform — at   the 
same  time  setting  aside  the  laws  of  his  queen, 
and  substituting  his  own  billious  prejudices 
for  wealth  and  power  in  their  stead. 

Precedent  is  of  high  value  in  law  matters, 
and  we  have  it  now  established  upon  the 
authority  of  a  Bow- street  magistrate,  that  it 
is  very  praiseworthy  for  sprigs  of  the  aris- 
tocracy to  destroy  and  steal  the  property  of 
Infidels,  or  of  those  with  whom  they  might 
differ  in  opinion,  and  we  may  shortly  expect 
to  be  overrun  by  lordly  housebreakers  and 
gentlemanly  bandits.  The  precedent  being 
established,  which  legalises  the  breaking  of 
windows,  stealing  of  placards,  and  thrashing 
of  individuals — upon  the  plea  of  difference  of 
opinion — it  will  be  but  a  step  further,  for 
rich  villains  to  strip  the  houses  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  at  issue,  and  murder  the 
inmates . 

With  a  thick-headed,  hot-blooded  booby, 
like  this  Bruce,  a  knock-down  blow  would 
have  far  more  weight  than  a  knock-down 
argument.  If  encouragement  be  given,  by 
the  magistrates,  to  the  Waterfords,  Walde- 
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graves,  Duffs,  Bruces,  and  such  like  aristo- 
cratic prigs,  to  commit  whatever  outrages 
their  fanaticism  may  suggest,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable for  all  dissenters  from  the  dogmas  of 
the  u  Babylonish  whore  "  to  carry  "  life- 
preservers" — and  use  them  too.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  no  notion  of  quietly  sub- 
mitting to  be  robbed  and  murdered  by  any 
christian  blackguard  I  may  meet,  or  by  any 
god-believer  who  may  imagine  that  my 
opinions  of  supernaturalism  are  an  insult  to 
heaven.  If  we  are  not  only  to  be  deprived  of 
the  protection  of  the  law,  but  that  the  law- 
officers  are  to  incite  men  to  damage  our 
property  and  illuse  our  persons — it  is  high 
time  we  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  by 
physical*  force,  seeing  that  moral  argument 
and  persuasion  is  of  no  avail.  W.C. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS 

Upon  the  foregoing  case. 

The  law,  surely,  is  operative  in  cases 
where  the  decencies  of  society  are  outraged. 
If  it  be  not,  the  disgrace  lies  with  the  autho- 
rities. Sir  James  Graham  has  been,  over 
and  over  again,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Time*, warned  of  the  existence  of  this  shop  (8, 
Holy  well-street),  and  if  the  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet has  not  thought,  and  does  not  think 
proper  to  direct  proceedings  to  be  taken 
against  it,  is  every  ninny  who  may  feel  his 
conscience  offended,  to  be  allowed  to  direct 
his  vengeance  against  the  owner  with  impu- 
nity ?  Mr.  Jardine's  advice  was  positively 
an  encouragement  to  Bruce  to  break  the 
law,  instead  of  telling  him  that  he  had  seri- 
ously offended  it.  What  must  our  continen- 
tal neighbours  think,  when  they  are  told 
that  in  England  one  man  may  bludgeon  ano- 
ther, and  dash  in  his  windows,  if  he  happen 
to  differ  on  points  of  religion  with  him  !  We 
have  by  the  connivance  of  Mr.  Jardine, 
Lynch  law  brought  home  to  our  own  doors. 
Let  us  put  the  case  in  another  shape.  The 
Globe  has  taken  up  the  case  in  a  short  lead- 
ing article ;  and  exults  in  the  fact  that  the 
"  gentleman  escaped  so  well,"  but  complains 
that  the  u  nuisance  should  have  been  left 
unpunished  until  a  private  individual  pro- 
ceeds to  a  lawless  act."  Now,  the  Globe  is 
in  the  daily  habit  of  inserting  advertisements 
in  its  columns  of  a  nature  calculated  to  bring 
forth  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  modesty,  and 
to  pollute  the  minds  of  youth  who  before  had 
been  free  from  vice — we  allude  to  those 
beastly  notices  announcing  the  publication 
of  books  under  the  alluring  but  seducing  title 
of  "  Silent  Friend,"  "  Manly  Vigour," 
"  Manhood,"  and  which  belong  to  men  who 
impudently  call  themselves  "  consulting  sur- 
geons." Suppose  some  few  persons  were  to 
give  way  to  a  "  natural  impulse  " — as  break- 
ing windows  is   called   by  the   Globe — and 
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were  to  visit  all  the  coffee-houses  where  the 
Globe  is  exposed,  and  were  to  break  the  win- 
dows of  those  houses,  what  would  the  Globe 
think  of  such  an  u  impulse  ?"  Why,  that 
the  fellows  guilty  of  the  outrage  ought  to  be 
severely  punished.  Those  who  throw  stones 
must  not  live  in  houses  of  glass.  Attacks 
upon  the  bible  are  called  blasphemy  ;  but 
an  outrage  upon  decency,  in  the  shape  of  an 
advertisement,  is  suffered  to  pass  over ;  the 
men  that  cry  out  for  upholding  religion  in 
all  its  purity,  are  silent  when  their  own  ex- 
chequer is  concerned.  The  Morning  Chro- 
nicle is  another  journal  whose  pages  are  pol- 
luted with  these  diabolical  advertisements  ; 
the  Standard  is  a  third.  The  latter  affects 
great  zeal  for  religion,  while  it  tolerates  a 
nuisance  that  must  be  deprecated  by  every 
good  man.  Mr.  Bruce  should  commence  a 
crusade  against  the  journals,  and  he  would 
soon  find  himself  set  down  as  a  fool,  instead 
of  a  man  acting  upon  a  "  natural  impulse  ;" 
or  if  he  has  a  desire  to  promote  morals,  let 
him  direct  his  attention  to  a  hundred  dis- 
gusting publications  and  prints  exposed  in 
other  shops  in  Holywell-street. — Dispatch. 

A  person  puts  up  in  his  window  certain 
u  blasphemous  "  placards ;  documents  which 
do  not  simply  assert  that  he,  perhaps,  thinks 
sound,  but  convey  horror  to  the  minds  of 
many,  from  their  outraging  the  most  sacred 
feelings,  and  disgust  even  to  those  who  do 
not  hold  things  exalted  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
things  base  :  it  should  seem  that  the  law 
fails  at  once  and  directly  to  abate  the  nui- 
sance :  a  young  gentleman,  the  son  of  a 
vice-chancellor,  goes  forth  upon  a  crusade 
against  the  blasphemous  tract-seller,  riot- 
ously breaks  his  window,  commits  a  robbery 
of  his  property,  by  seizing  the  objectionable 
paper  within  his  house  without  warrant : 
the  tradesman  claims  protection  of  a  magis- 
trate against  unauthorised  aggression  ;  the 
magistrate  requires  the  offender  to  do  what 
he  volunteers  to  do — pay  for  the  broken 
glass ;  expressly  waives  further  penalty, 
and  praises  the  law-breaker  as  a  public 
benefactor  ;  hinting  at  a  continuance  of  his 
rioting  as  a  meritorious  enterprise.  For 
anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  the 
young  gentleman  might,  for  four  shillings  a- 
day,  break  a  pane  daily  in  the  bookseller's 
window,  and  earn  a  panegyric  from  the 
judgment-seat.  The  law  is  defective;  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  is  corrupted  to  that  de- 
gree that  the  expounder  of  the  law  commends 
the  breach  of  the  law  !  A  vice-chancellor's 
son,  a  magistrate,  and  divers  newspaper 
editors,  have  conspired  to  countenance  fur- 
ther breaches  of  the  law.  True,  they  say 
that  the  motive  is  creditable  ;  why,  if  men 
are  to  be  justified  in  breaking  the  law  from 
good  motives,  the  whole  social  system  is 
dissolved.     The   theory   of  society  is,  that 
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individual  convictions  and  wills  are  waived, 
aud  that  a  rale  is  adopted  for  the  control  and 
safeguard  of  all.  Admit  that  the  sway  of 
individual  will  may  he  exerted  independently 
of  that  settled  rule",  and  you  annul  the  com- 
pact. It  is  such  a  defiance  of  the  compact 
.which  constitutes  the  offence  of  which  the 
bookseller  is  accused.  It  was  a  similar 
motive  that  actuated  those  who  led  mobs  to 
burn  Priestley's  house  at  Birmingham,  Guy 
Fawkes  to  blow  up  James  and  his  par- 
liament, Charles  the  Ninth  to  treat  Protes- 
tants like  partridges.  If  the  law  is  to  be 
set  aside  or  evaded  whenever  accused  aud  the 
judge  happen  to  be  of  a  mind  as  to  its  inex- 
pediency, it  can  no  longer  give  safety. — 
Spectator. 

The  Blasphemous  Publications. 
— We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that 
the  government    has  at  length  determined 


upon  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  put  down 
the  nuisance  in  Holywell-street,  which,  for 
some  time  past,  has  scandalised  every  right- 
minded  person  passing  that  thoroughfare, 
and  the  continued  existence  of  which  was 
felt  to  reflect  disgrace  on  the  rulers  of  a 
christian  country.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Maule,  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury,  has 
received  instructions  to'  proceed  against  the 
men  Paterson  and  Ryall,  and  that  the 
Police  are  at  present  engaged  in  procuring 
such  evidence  as  shall  bring  home  a  case  to 
these  offenders  against  public  morals  and 
public  decency.  Mr.  Maule's  principal 
clerk  had  a  long  interview  with  Mr.  Hall, 
the  chief  magistrate  at  Bow  -  street,  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  upon  the  same  subject ; 
and  we  hope  that  the  next  time  we  have  to 
notice  this  matter  it  will  be  to  inform  the 
public  that  the  abomination  has  been  put 
down. — Globe. 


HAMAN  AND  GRAHAM. 


And  Haman  told  them  of  the  glory  of  his 
riches,  and  the  multitude  of  his  children,  and 
all  the  things  wherein  the  king  had  promoted 
him,  and  how  he  had  advanced  him  above 
the  princes  and  servants  of  the  king. 

Haman  said,  moreover,  Yea,  Esther  the 
queen  did  let  no  man  come  in  with  the  king 
unto  the  banquet  that  she  had  prepared  but 
myself ;  and  to-morrow  am  I  invited  unto 
her  also  with  the  king. 


Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothing,  so  long 
as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the 
king's  gate. 


And  Graham  told  them  of  the  glory  of  his 
riches,  of  the  multitude  of  his  constables, 
and  the  honours  wherein  the  queen  had  pro- 
moted him,  and  how  she  had  advanced  him 
among  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the 
queen. 

Graham  said,  moreover,  Yea,  Victoria 
the  queen,  did  let  no  waiting-woman,  or  wo- 
man of  the  bed-chamber,  come  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  queen  without  my  counsel  and 
the  counsel  of  my  wise  men ;  and  in  a  short 
time  I  will  be  invited  to  meet  the  queen  along 
with  the  princes  and  nobles  and  great  men. 

Graham  said,  moreover,  I  have  ground 
the  faces  of  the  poor  ;  I  have  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  people's  wailings  ;  I  have  disre- 
garded their  petitions,  and  have  hindered  the 
people  from  meeting  to  discuss  their  grievan- 
ces ;  yet  all  this  availeth  nothing  so  long  as 
I  see  Paterson  the  Atheist  giving  out  the 
Oracle  of  Reason  to  the  people  in  the  queen's 
highway. 
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(ggp0"  A  re-issue  of  the  early  numbers  of 
the  Oracle  will  shortly  be  commenced.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  No.  4  (three  large  editions  of  which  have 
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already  been  sold  off),  we  intend  to  re-print 
that  celebrated  number  first.  No.  1  will  be 
brought  out  immediately  afterwards,  and  all 
the  others  in  succession.  The  fiat  of  No.  4 
has  gone  forth  ;  it  cannot  be  destroyed  !  Not 
all  the  governments,  or  bishops,  or  plunder- 
ing priests  in  the  world  can  even  tarnish  its 
fame — much  less  annihilate  it.  It  is  rooted 
in  the  soil  of  the  universe  and  will  last  while 
matter  exists.  The  priests  may  curse  their 
stars  and  the  bitter  day  they  intermeddled 
with  its  publication.  Charles  Southwell's 
terrible  denunciation  of  the  Jew-book  will  be 
read  when  that  vile  imposition  has  been  cast 
away  by  the  last  remnant  of  putrid  fanaticism. 

Printed  and  Published  by   Thomas  Paterson, 
No.  8,  Holywell-street,  Strand,  London,  to  whom 
all  Communications  should  be  addressed. 
Saturday,  December  24,  1842. 
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THE    EARLY  CHRISTIANS  AND 
THEIR  OPPONENTS. 

"After  all  (I  quote  from  Lardner)*  we 
have  seen  a  goodly  catalogue  of  heathen 
writers,  in  the  first  and  s-econd  century,  men 
of  great  eminence  for  their  wit  and  learning, 
their  high  stations,  and  their  credit  in  the 
world,  who  have,  in  their  way,  borne  testi- 
mony to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  things  con- 
cerning him."  This  is  true,  and  christians 
have  good  reason  to  exclaim — "  pity  'tis,  'tis 
true."  Some  considerable  writers  and  no 
mean  philosophers,  as  Celsus,  Porphyry, 
Hierocles,  and  Julian,  did  most  undoubtedly 
bear  testimony,  in  their  way,  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  things  concerning  him  ;  but  what 
manner  of  way  that  was,  we  shall  presently 
explain.  That  the  early  christians  would 
rather  have  been  without  than  with  their 
testimony,  is  proved  by  the  great  pains  taken 
by  the  first  christian  emperors  to  destroy 
every  vestige  of  such  admirable  testimony. 
If  the  reader  can  turn  to  certain  decrees  of 
the  christian  emperors,  Constantine  and 
Theodosius,  quoted  in  Taylor's  "  Syntagma," 
p.  35,  he  will  find  that  all  writings  adverse 
to  the  claims  of  the  christian  religion,  were 
marked  out  for  destruction.  Those  pious 
defenders  of  the  faith,  had  a  notion  that  the 
readiest  and  least  troublesome  way  of  meeting 
an ti -christian  arguments,  was  to  burn  the 
books  which  contained  them.  The  decree 
issued  by  Theodosius,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century,  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  decree,  that  all  writings  whatever, 
which  Porphyry  or  any  one  else  hath  written 
against  the  christian  religion,  in  the  pos- 
session of  whomsoever  they  may  be  found, 
should  be  committed  to  the  fire  ;  for  we 
should  not  suffer  any  of  those  things  so 
much  as  to  come  to  men's  ears,  which  tend 
to  provoke  god  to  wrath,  and  to  offend  the 
minds  of  the  pious. " 

With  this  evidence  of  christian  care, 
that  what  their  opponents  wrote  should  not 
be  read,  our  surprise  must  cease  that  so 
little  can  be  adduced  from  Pagan  authors 

*  See  Dr.  Lardner's  "  Credibility,"  vol.  vii.  d.  307 
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against  the  christian  scheme.  All  that 
favoured  their  own  views,  christians  have 
religiously  preserved,  the  rest  could  not 
resist  the  Jiery  ordeal  through  which  they 
were  doomed  to  pass.  Fire  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  books,  or  arguments,  and  chris- 
tians have  found  it  an  admirable  auxiliary 
in  the  great  and  glorious  work  of  convincing 
the  nations.  All  is  good,  if  done  for  the 
honour  of  god  and  the  welfare  of  his  church  ; 
at  least,  such  has  been  the  practical  doc- 
trine ©f  the  crowd  of  christians.  They 
burnt  their  enemies  books,  and,  when  pos- 
sible, their  bodies  also.  When  neither  Pa- 
gan books  nor  Pagan  bodies  could  be  found 
for  fuel,  they  then,  in  honour  of  god,  did  the 
like  by  their  fellows,  in  a  sincere,  charitable, 
and  holy  spirit,  for  who  can  doubt  that 
u  christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite 
persuaded  all  the  apostles  would  have  done 
as  they  did  P" 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  rather  too 
bad,   for  christians  to  taunt  us  modern  Infi- 
dels with  the  fact,  that  the  proofs  and  argu- 
ments urged  in  refutation  of  Christianity,  by 
Julian  and  others,  are  remarkably  scanty ; 
it  is,   I  say,  rather  too  bad  for  christians  to 
taunt   us    with    the   lack  of  argument  and 
evidence    which    their   christian    ancestors 
took  so  much  pains  to  destroy.     That  all  the 
early  opponents   of  their  religious  schemes 
were  men  of  talent,  learning,  and  virtue,  is 
allowed  on    all  hands.       u  Porphyry  (says 
Lardner,  in  the  work  before  quoted)   was  a 
man    of    great    abilities.      His    objections 
against  Christianity    were   in   esteem   with 
gentile  people  for  a  long  while.     His  enmity 
to  the  christians  and  their  principles  was 
very    great.      Nevertheless,   from   the   re- 
maining fragments  of  his  work  against  the 
christians,  and  from  his  other  writings,  we 
may  reap  no  small  benefit."     Now,  if  chris- 
tians have  cause  to  be  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  fragments  of  Porphyry's  work,  written 
against  them,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
they  did  not  preserve  it  entire.     By  quoting 
one  of  the  u  fragments"  from  the  immense 
wreck  of  his  works,   I   am  of  opinion   that 
the  average  of  readers  will  conclude  that  the 
"  no  small  benefit  "  reaped  by  christians  or 
Christianity  therefrom,  is,  in  vulgar  parlance, 
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over  the  left.*     "  If  Christ  (says  Porphyry) 
(as  he  pretended)  be  the  way  of  salvation, 
the  truth  and  the  life   (John    xiv.   6),    and 
they  only  who  believe  in  him  can  be  saved, 
what  became  of  the  men  which  lived  before 
his   coming  ?       How  came  it  to  pass  that 
the  gracious  and  merciful  god  should  suffer 
all  nations,  from  Adam  to  Moses,   and  from 
Moses    to  the   coming   of  Christ,   to  perish 
through  ignorance  of  his  law  and  command  ? 
Forasmuch    as  neither  Britain,  fruitful    of 
tyrants,    nor   the  Scottish   nation,  nor   the 
barbarous  people  all  around,  were  acquainted 
with  Moses  and  the  prophets,  what  neces- 
sity,   therefore,  was    there   that   he  should 
come  at  the  end  of  the  world,   and  not  till 
after  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men  had 
perished?"     How  christians  are   to  lay  up 
"  no  small  benefit  "  from  such  "  fragments  " 
puzzles   me    to   understand.     According  to 
Lardner,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  this 
was  Porphyry's  way  of  bearing  testimony  to 
Jesus    Christ,    and    the   things    concerning 
him.     Still  it  must,   I  fancy,   be   acknow- 
ledged,   that  if    such    testimony   be   really 
favourable    to    Christ,   and  the    things  con- 
cerning   him,    'twould  be   difficult  for    the 
most  clever  and  furious   opponent   to  bear 
testimony  against  it.   Keith,  in  his  "  Demon- 
stration of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion," tells  us  that  "  they  (Porphyry,  Cel- 
sus,  Hierocles,  and  Julian)  who  have  vented 
their    malice    against   the    gospel   by    their 
writings,  as  others  did  by  actions,  are  now, 
in   their   proper   order,   our  witnesses,  and 
lead  us  on    to  the  direct  demonstration  that 
the  gospel  is  alike  authentic   and  divine." 
This   much  puffed,    and    very  silly,  Keith, 
draws    the    above   comfortable    conclusion, 
from    the    ''fragment"    of   Porphyry  just 
commented  upon,   and  some  other    u  frag- 
ments "  from  Celsus,  Hierocles,  and  Julian, 
of  a  similar  character.      It   was   a  distin- 
guishing and   happy   characteristic   of    the 
immortal  Don  Quixote,  that  he  often  mis- 
took defeats  for  victories,   and   by  an  unac- 
countable perversity  of  intellect  was  seldom 
more  happy  than  when  the  cudgel  of  some 
base-born  clown,  whom  he  supposed  either  a 
magician   or   a   windmill,    had    well    nigh 
beaten  him  to  a  mummy.     Poor   Keith   is 
quite  a  Quixotic  christian,  and  has  so   be- 
wildered his  brains  with  what  he  calls  pro- 
phecy, that  with  him  nothing  is  but  what  is 
not,  and  nothing  more  favourable  to  Chris- 
tianity,   nothing    so    demonstrative    of    its 
untold  and  untellable  excellence,  than  those 
very  writings  which,  as  it  were,  plucked  it 
up  by  the  roots.     I  must,  however,   in  jus- 
tice,  remark,    that   Keith  candidly  admits, 
the  wisdom  of  men  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  faith  of  christians.     His  words 
aref  li  The  faith  of  christians  stands  not  in 
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the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power  of 
god."  Of  course,  such  a  writer  may  play 
the  fool  consistently,  for  the  faith  which 
stands  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  must,  I 
conceive,  have  no  other  than  a  foolish  soil 
to  stand  in.  But  to  proceed  with  the  other 
learned  heathen  writers,  who,  in  their  way, 
have  borne  testimony  to  Christ  and  the 
things  concerning  him.  I  must  confine  my- 
self to  one  fragment  from  each  of  the  said 
learned  heathens,  though  several  have,  in 
spite  of  christian  care,  floated  down  to  us, 
and  all  I  have  met  with  tell  equally  in 
favour  of  christians  and  their  blessed 
scheme. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
; .  „.7„1f. — r^.r  .. , 

FRUITS  OF   THE  GOD-IDEA. 

The  most  extravagant  speculation,  the  most 
senseless  cheat,  the  most  visionary  fraud, 
the  most  ignorant  chimera  ever  foisted  on  an 
undiscerning  and  credulous  world — has  been 
the  god-idea.  It  has,  by  its  frightful  phan- 
toms, forced  the  mind  to  vegetate  in  primitive 
stupidity,  entangled  man's  reason  in  a  laby- 
rinth, 1'rom  which  he  cannot  extricate  him- 
self, it  has  subjugated  the  m^iny  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few,  it  has  manacled  the  limbs 
and  torporised  the  mind — the  invention  of 
the  god-idea  has  robbed  man  of  every  noble 
thought,  feeling,  impulse,  and  made  him  the 
prey  of  the  most  savage  passions — while  the 
supposed  deity  is  described  as  exulting,  with 
fiendish  delight,  over  the  horrid  desolation. 

Do  christians  want  proofs  ?  Let  them 
turn  to  the  bible,  its  pages  will  furnish,  to 
reflective  minds,  an  ample  illustration  of  the 
fruits  of  god  worship.  There  will  they  find 
recorded  the  bloody  rites,  incestial  orgies, 
sensual  ceremonies,  obscene  representations, 
scandalous  prostitutions,  gorging  feasts,  vin- 
dictive murders,  heartrending  immolations, 
and  every  curse  and  crime  in  the  calendar 
of  human  depravity — as  the  actions  of  the 
peculiar  favourites  of  a  god — and  that  god 
is  the  god  of  the  christians. 

All  tyrannies  are  ba^ed  upon  the  god-idea. 
Nothing  but  the  fear  of  an  infinitely  power- 
ful and  vindictive  being,  would  induce  men 
to  submit  to  the  countless  villanies  practised 
upon  them  by  their  fellow-mortals,  who  have 
treacherously  infused  the  idea  that  they  are 
of  a  superior  order,  born  to  power  and  wealth. 
Man  has  become  a  mere  machine  in  the 
hands  of  political  and  theological  tyrants, 
who  treating  him  as  a  slave,  he  has  contracted 
the  vices  of  one.  The  god-idea  ever  was 
and  ever  will  be,  the  true  cause  of  man's 
depravity,  of  his  social  and  political  inequal- 
ity— teaching  and  instilling  into  him  for- 
bearance under  the  most  atrocious  oppressions 
— from  the  expectation  of  being  rewarded 
hereafter. 

The  god-idea,  wherever  existing,  has  pro- 
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duced  similar  effects.  The  Jupiter  and  Nep- 
tune of  the  Greeks,  the  Brahma  and  Vishnu 
of  the  Hindoos,  the  Osiris  and  Typhon  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  Mythras  and  Ormuzd  of 
the  Persians,  or  the  Jehovah  and  Satan  of 
the  Jews  and  christians— have  alike  crushed 
man's  intellect,  warped  his  judgment,  and 
made  the  earth  a  hell ! 

Men  of  England  !  how  much  longer  will 
you  suffer  such  contemptible  mummery  to 
enslave  you  ?  Mankind  are,  indeed,  a  long 
enduring  race,  or  the  bats  and  owls,  congre- 
gated and  fattened  in  the  wigwams  and  prai- 
ries of  the  Jew-god  and  his  heavenly  host, 
would,  long  ere  this,  have  been  swept  from 
the  earth  by  the  fury  and  scorn  of  an  op- 
pressed people  !  But  it  is  not  too  late.  Let 
them  inquire  into  everything,  diffuse  what  is 
true,  overthrow  what  is  false.  It  is  high 
time  men  thought  for  themselves,  they  have 
been  duped  and  plundered^ong  enough  by 
priestly,  legal,  titled,  and  moneyed  rulers, 
who,  by  the  staff,  the  bible,  and  the  bayonet, 
manage  to  get  them  down,  and  when  they 
are  down  to  keep  them  down.  Let  the  re- 
ligious, political,  and  social  swindles  be  once 
exposed,  and  honest  producers  will  get  their 
own.  Destroy  the  god  incubus,  and  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  men  to  rail  at  churches 
or  bishops — themselves  are  the  fools,  who 
invite  the  knaves  to  blindfold  them,  while 
they  have  their  pockets  picked.  Destroy  the 
cause  and  the  effect  will  cease.  T.P. 

THIEVES!  CHRISTIAN  THIEVES! 


MORE  ROBBERS  OF  "  OUR  SHOP," 
AND  MORE  CHRISTIAN  JUSTICE. 

What  an  easy  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  pro- 
phecy. A  little  reason  and  common-sense, 
a  slight  capacity  for  tracing  effect  to  cause 
backward,  and  cause  to  effect  forward,  and 
one  might  set  up  shop,  now  a  days,  with 
certain  prospect  of  success.  It  needeth  not 
now,  as  formerly,  that  we  be  drunk  with  the 
holy-ghost,  stripped  of  our  unmentionables, 
and  wearing  a  beard  like  a  goat-  before  we 
are  qualified  to  look  into  futurity.  Oh,  no  ! 
Experience  has  accumulated,  and  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  worlds  are  now  so  well  un- 
derstood, that  a  man  may  behave  himself 
like  unto  all  other  men,  and  yet  be  able  to 
divine  future  events.  The  gods  do  not  now 
tell  their  intentions  to  fools  or  madmen  ex- 
clusively, but  entrust  their  decrees  to  com- 
mon place  individuals,  and  even, occasionally, 
to  their  direst  foes — those  who  deride  their 
power,  and  spit  upon  their  name.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  the  latter  fact  may  be 
found  in  the  previous  number  of  this  work, 
wherein  it  was  confidently  predicted  by  the 
writer,  that  the  recent  decision  of  Judge 
Jefferies,  otherwise  Magistrate  Jardine,  in 
the  case  of  Paterson  v.  Bruce,  would  induce 
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other  christian  ruffians  to  try  their  hands  at 
petty  larceny  upon  the  property  of  Atheists, 
as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  bolder  and 
blacker  crimes  of  murder  and  arson.  And 
so  it  hap'd.  For  on  the  very  day  that  the 
said  number  went  to  press,  another  Bruce, 
green  as  his  name,  passing  to  his  place  of 
business  in  the  city,  saw  in  the  window  of 
'■  our  shop  "  a  placard,  like  unto  that  which 
had  been  so  recently  hewn  into  pieces  by  the 
impassioned,  pious,  and  virtuous  Vice,  jun. 
So  like  was  it  unto  the  former,  that  "  nothing 
but  itself  could  be  its  parallel."  But  though 
the  papers  were  alike,  the  effects  upon  the 
organisations  of  the  two  beholders  were  not, 
probably  from  a  difference  in  the  weight  of 
their  purses.  In  the  case  of  the  junior  vice- 
chancellor,  the  placard  strongly  excited  com- 
bativeness,  whereas  with  Mister  Green  we 
find  cautiousness  on  the  alert.  These  dif- 
ferences are,  however,  easy  of  solution — the 
former  was  an  aristocrat  or  idle  plunderer, 
and,  as  the  proverb  says,  "light  come  light 
go  "  — whereas  the  latter  was  a  cunning 
christian  Jew,  or  merchant. 

The  aristocrat,  acting  upon  the  principles 
of  feudality,  considering  all  plebeians  as  his 
serfs,  commands  the  removal  of  the  offen- 
sive paper,  and  obedience  not  following, 
breaks  the  windows,  steals  and  destroys  the 
property,  and  threatens  the  owner  with 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  traf- 
fic and  fraud,  goes  to  his  den,  takes  counsel 
with  his  cub — a  whelp  after  his  own  heart, 
and  whom  he  is  evidently  bringing  up  in  the 
way  he  should  go  —  sneaks  back,  when 
there  are  no  men  present,  jumps  upon  the 
counter,  and,  like  his  prototype,  steals  a 
placard,  which  he  hands,  in  the  language  of 
the  Old  Bailey,  to  his  "juvenile  associate." 
Had  a  similar  robbery  been  committed  upon 
a  christian,  by  a  fellow-christian,  the  penny- 
a-liner  reporting  it  would  have  commenced, 
with  "  Hoary  Villany  and  Youthful 
Depravity,"  but 

"When  an  Atheist  's  in  the  case, 
All  villany,  of  course,  gives  place, 

and  it  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  lord,  as  "  praiseworthy  zeal,"  and 
"  pious  enthusiasm." 

As  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
given  below  in  the  proceedings  at  the  police- 
office,  I  shall  only  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Bow-street  Midas,  before 
whom  the  case  was  heard.  The  christian 
merchant  was  handed  over  to  a  policeman, 
and  the  stolen  property  was  found  upon  him, 
yet  the  christian  just-ass  declared  "that  it 
was  quite  evident  that  Mister  Green  had  no 
intention   whatever  to  commit  a  robbery  !" 

O  upright  judge ! O  learned  judge  ! 

Is  that  the  law? 

Yes---of  Bow-street! 
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It  was  "  quite  evident  Mister  Green  had  no 
intention  whatever  to  commit  a  robbery  " — 
having  already  committed  it. 

"  If  (continued  just-ass  .Jardine)  the  pro- 
secutor had  anything  to  complain  of,  or  if  he 
felt  himself  injured  by  the  proceeding,  he 
had  his  remedy,  by  bringing  an  action 
against  Mr.  Green  for  trespass."  In  other 
words,  if  the  plundered  Atheist  have  gold 
sufficient,  he  can  purchase  justice — but  he 
cannot  have  it  without.  Yes,  and  if  he 
have,  he  can  purchase  it  both  for  Mister 
Green  and  Mister  Jardine.  Upon  Paterson, 
the  person  who  had  been  robbed,  asking 
"  whether  the  protection  of  the  police  was 
to  be  withdrawn  from  him,"  Jefferies  replied, 
that  u  No  one  knew  better  than  he  (Paterson) 
did  that  he  was  just  as  much  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  police  as  any  other  person." 
Having  previously  declared  that  the  bare- 
faced christian  thief,  Green,  li  ought  never 
to  have  been  taken  into  custody."  Here  is 
protection  for  us  !  A  magistrate  inciting 
men  to  commit  robberies,  and  reprimanding 
thieftakers  for  arresting  thieves  ! 

The  catalogue  of  christian  enormities  is 
not  yet  full — 

A  third  is  like  the  former 

Another  christian  merchant,  apeing  his  bet- 
ters, and  encouraged  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Bow-street  Solons,  enters  "  our  shop  "  the 
day  following  Mr.  Green's  depredation,  and 
steals  several  placards — is  brought  before  a 
different  just- ass  of  the  same  court — and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  discharged — the  oath- 
juggle  being  made  an  excuse  for  not  taking 
the  evidence  against  the  culprit. 

What  peddling,  petty  knaves  are  the 
christians  of  our  day — why  do  they  not  follow 
the  examples  set  them  by  the  Jews  of  old  ? 
as  recorded  in  that  "  concentration  of  abomi- 
nations called  bible."  Old  Jehovah,  on 
several  occasions,  directed  his  pet  "  tigers," 
not  only  to  rob  their  enemies  and  the  enemies 
of  their  lord,  but  to  murder  them  and  burn 
their  cities,  putting  to  the  sword  men,  women, 
and  children,  sparing  none  but  those  maidens 
who  had  never  known  man — the  luxury  of 
whose  charms  rewarded  them  for  their  toils. 
Why  are  the  christians  not  to  the  full  as 

Bloody,  bold,  and  resolute 

as  the  lord's  i:  chosen  people  ?  "  They 
have  the  desire  doubtless,  and  only  want  for 
courage.  Where  are  their  priests — always 
foremost  in  mischief,  and  where  blood  is  to 
be  spilt  ?— their  chant  should  be 

Up  rouse  ye,  then,  my  merry,  merry  men, 
For  'tis  our  opening  day, 

and  forthwith  proceed,  with  their  bigotted 
and  brutal  hordes  to  "  rifle,  rob,  and  mur- 
der "  all  Infidels,  whether  Deists  or  Athe- 
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ists.  What  was  good  in  the  eyes  of  a  never 
changing  god  six  thousand  years  since,  must 
be  good  now.  Up  then  with  the  Jew-book 
and  the  cross,  and  hurrah  for  a  crusade  ! 
On  then,  ye  christian  bloodhounds! — rob, 
burn,  and  murder,  as  in  the  days  of  yore, 
for  by  it  ye  insure  eternal  happiness,  and 
everlasting  communion  with  your  gory  god. 
With  your  feet  bedabbled  in  the  blood  of 
Infidels — your  hair  dropping  with  their  gore 
— whilst  in  either  hand  you  clutch  a  heart 
and  tongue,  torn  from  a  reasoning  dog — pre- 
sent yourselves  before  your  redeemer,  he 
who  died  for  you — the  swearing,  conjuring, 
thieving,  and  seditious  knave  of  Nazareth — 
he  will  receive  you  with  open  arms,  bathe 
you  in  tears  of  joy,  and  clothe  you  in  purple 
and  fine  linen  !  W.  C. 


BOW-STR*ET  POLICE  OFFICE. 
(From  the  Times.) 

Yesterday  (Tuesday)  Mr.  Philip  James  Green  of 
No.  4,  Dorset-place,  Marylebone,  a  merchant,  was 
brought  up  in  the  custody  of  the  police,  and  placed 
at  the  bar  before  Mr.  Jardine,  charged  with  stealing 
a  paper  from  the  shop-window  of  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Paterson,  described  as  a  bookseller,  No,  8, 
Holywell-street,  Strand. 

George  Clarke,  a  youth,  stated  that  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  prosecutor  as  errand-boy.  About  2 
o'clock  that  afternoon,  whilst  standing  in  his  mast- 
er's shop,  the  prisoner  entered  and  requested  him  to 
remove  a  placard  which  was  exhibitedin  the  window. 
Witness  told  him  that  he  could  not  think  of  doing 
so  without  the  sanction  of  his  master.  The  prisoner 
repeated  the  request  two  or  three  times,  and  upon 
his  (witness)  still  refusing  to  comply  with  it,  the 
prisoner  jumped  on  the  counter,  drew  back  the 
window,  and  pulled  down  the  placard  in  question, 
which  he  delivered  to  a  young  person,  whom  he 
has  since  understood  to  be  his  son,  who  was  stand- 
ing by  his  side  at  the  time.  Witness  then  called  a 
constable,    and    gave    him  into    custody   for    the 

robbery. 

Mr.  Jardine  inquired  what  became  of  the  placard  ? 

Constable  F  27  produced  the  paper  which  was 
given  to  him  by  the  prisoner.  It  was  a  copy  of  the 
placard  taken  from  the  window  a  few  days  since. 

The  witness  Clarke  further  stated,  that  many 
gentlemen  had  been  to  the  shop  to  inquire  the  price 
of  the  placard,  and  that  when  he  informed  his  mas- 
ter of  the  circumstance,  he  desired  him  to  get  5s. 
for  it  if  he  could. 

Mr.  Green  said,  that  when  at  the  station-house, 
the  witness  was  asked  what  he  valued  the  paper  at, 
and  his  reply  was  "  nothing." 

In  answer  to  the  charge,  Mr.  Green  said,  that  as 
he  was  passing  through  THolywell-street  that  morn- 
ing, on  his  way  to  his  office  in  the  city,  he  saw  the 
witness  Clarke  taking  down  the  shutters  of  the 
shop-window,  and  he  then  observed  the  placard  pro- 
duced as  well  as  others  in  the  window.  On  ar- 
riving at  his  office  he  consulted  with  his  son  upon 
the  subject,  and  they  came  to  the  determination  to 
go  to  the  shop  and  pull  down  the  placards  unless 
they  were  removed  upon  a  request  to  that  effect  be- 
ing made.  They  accordingly  went  to  the  shop,  and, 
as  the  boy  had  very  correctly  stated,  tore  down  the 
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placard,  but  not  before  the  boy  had  refused  several 
times  to  remove  them. 

Mr.  Jardine  inquired  of  the  witness  Clarke,  who 
placed  the  placards  in  the  window? 

Witness. — I  put  them  there  myself. 

Mr.  Jardine.— Now  I  wish  to  know  who  ordered 
you  to  do  so  ? 

Witness.— I  shall  decline  answering  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Twyford,  who  happened  to  be  present,  ob- 
served that  the  witness  had  already  said  he  could 
not  remove  the  papers  without  the  sanction  of  his 
master. 

Mr.  Jardine  said  it  might  be  easily  inferred,  from 
that  observation,  by  whose  order  they  were  placed 
in  the  window. 

Mr.  Jardine  again  put  the  question  to  the  witness, 
when  he  replied  that  his  master  desired  him  to  put 
the  papers  m  the  window. 

Mr.  Jardine. — Why  did  you  decline  to  answer  the 
question  when  it  was  first  put  to  you  ? 

Witness  (after  some  hesitation). — My  master  told 
me  not  to  answer  any  such  questfons. 

Mr.  Jardine  said  there  could  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  disposing  of  the  case,  because  it  was  quite 
evident  that  Mr.  Green  had  no  intention  whatever 
to  commit  a  robbery.  The  object  he  had  in  view  in 
taking  the  paper  was  perfectly  clear.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  for  the  pupose  of  bringing 
the  question,  with  respect  to  the  exhibition  of  such 
a  placard,  to  an  issue.  If  the  prosecutor  had  any- 
thing to  complain  of,  or  if  he  felt  himself  injured  by 
the  proceeding,  he  had  his  remedy,  by  bringing  an 
action  against  Mr.  Green  for  trespass.  He  should 
at  once  discharge  Mr.  Green,  it  being  quite  evident 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  commit  a  theft,  he  ought 
never  to  have  been  taken  into  custody  on  such  a 
charge. 

Mr.  Green  was  accordingly  discharged. 

Paterson  then  came  forward,  and  said  he  had  to 
apply  for  the  sum  of  8s.,  the  amount  of  the  damage 
done  to  his  window  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  which  sum 
had  been  detained  by  the  magistrate. 

Mr.  Jardine  said  the  money  should  be  given  to 
him. 

Mr.  Burnaby  told  Paterson  that  he  would  get  the 
money,  by  applying  for  it,  in  the  clerk's-office,  but 
he  must  give  a  receipt  for  it. 

Paterson  then  said  he  had  another  application  to 
make  to  the  court.  It  was  to  know  whether  the  ac- 
counts concerning  him,  which  had  lately  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  were  correct? 

Mr.  Jardine  said  that  was  a  subject  with  which  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

Paterson  said  he  also  wished  to  be  distinctly  in- 
formed whether  the  protection  of  the  police  was  to 
be  withdrawn  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Jardine  said  no  one  knew  better  than  he 
(Paterson)  did  that  he  was  just  as  much  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  police  as  any  other  person. 

Paterson. — Well,  then,  now,  I  wish  to  know 
whether  I  cannot  have  a  warrant  against  Mr.  Bruce  ? 

Mr.  Jardine. — For  what  ? 

Paterson. — For  robbery. 

Mr.  Jardine. — What  is  the  nature  of  the  rob- 
bery? 

Paterson.  — Mr.  Bruce  came  to  my  shop,  broke 
the  window,  and  took  from  it  a  paper  which  he  still 
retains  possession  of,  or  else  it  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  police. 

Mr.  Jardine  said  he  must  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  matter  before  he  could  assume  that 
Mr.  Bruce  had  committed  a  robbery . 

Paterson. — Then  I  suppose  I  am  not  to  be  pro- 
tected. I  again  wish  to  ask  whether  I  am  not  to  be 
allowed  the  protection  of  the  police  ? 

Mr.  Jardine. — It  is  not  my  duty  to  sit  here  to  an- 
swer such  questions  ;  If  you  have  any  specific  appli- 
cation to  make  I  am  ready  to  hear  it. 

Paterson. — Well,  then,  I  apply  for  a  warrant  a- 
gainst  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Jardine. — You  must  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  you  make  the  application. 
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Paterson. — I  wish  to  have  a  warrant  against  him, 
in  order  to  have  him  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
He  has  threatened  to  break  every  bone  in  my  body, 
and  I  have  a  witness  to  prove  it. 

The  boy  Clarke  was  again  called  forward,  and  in 
answer  to  questions  put  to  hirn  by  Paterson  said, 
that  when  Mr.  Bruce  was  at  the  shop  on  Tuesday 
last  he  declared  that  he  would  break  every  bone  in 
his  master's  body  if  he  could  get  hold  of  him. 

Mr.  Jardine. — Did  he  say  anything  else  ? 

Witness. — Yes,  he  stole  a  paper,  and  broke  the 
windows,  for  which  I  gave  him  into  custody. 

Mr.  Jardine. ---Have  you  seen  Mr.  Bruce  since 
that  time  ? 

Witness. --No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Jardine. ---Mr.  Bruce's  visit  related  to  the  pa- 
per in  question,  or  a  copy  of  it,  did  it  not  ? 

Witness.--- Yes,  it  did. 

Mr.  Jardine  then  said,  that  he  was  quite  certain 
there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Mr. 
Bruce,  therefore  he  should  decline  granting  a  war- 
rant against  him. 

Paterson.---! hen  I  suppose  I  am  to  understand 
that  no  redress  is  to  be  afforded  me  ? 

Mr.  Jardine.--  Under  existing  circumstances  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  afford  you  any. 

Paterson  then  left  the  court,  expressing  his  deter- 
mination to  adopt  other  means  of  obtaining  redress. 

Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Abrahams,  Paterson's 
landlord,  who  himself  resides  nearly  opposite  the 
house,  waited  upon  Mr.  Jardine,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  such  a  person  had  got  possession  of  the 
premises  ;  he  (Mr.  Abrahams)  was  a  strict  Jew,  and 
coul  d  never  countenance  any  attempt  to  ridicule  the 
holy  scriptures. 

Mr.  Jardine  did  not  for  a  moment  consider,  that 
any  blame  attached  to  Mr.  Abrahams  for  what  took 
place  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Abrahams  begged  to  assure  the  magistrate, 
that  he  would  with  pleasure  render  every  assistance 
in  his  power  to  the  authorities,  in  putting  an  end  to 
such  a  nuisance. 

As  Paterson  was  leaving  the  court,  Boyd,  one  of 
the  warrant-officers,  served  upon  him  four  sum- 
monses, which  had  been  granted  on  Saturday  last, 
upon  the  application  of  Mr.  Chambers,  for  exhibiting 
to  public  view  in  his  shop  windows  certain  blas- 
phemous publications. 


Yesterday,  (Wednesday)  amongst  the  night 
charges,  Mr.  T.  Pearce,  corn- merchant,  of  Lion- 
wharf,  Queenhithe,  was  placed  at  the  bar  before 
Mr.  Twyford,  charged  with  stealing  several  written 
placards  from  the  shop  of  T.  Paterson,  No.  8,  Holy- 
well-street. 

When  the  case  was  called,  Paterson  stepped  for- 
ward, and  requested  to  have  the  hearing  postponed 
for  a  short  time,  as  he  was  not  quite  prepared  to 
proceed  with  it. 

Mr.  Pearce  said,  he  was  fully  prepared  to  meet 
any  charge  which  might  be  preferred  against  him; 
and,  therefore,  he  saw  no  reason  whatever  for  his 
being  longer  detained.  It  was  the  prosecutor's  duty 
to  be  prepared  to  go  on  with  the  case,  therefore  he 
must  oppose  the  application  ;  more  particularly  as 
any  further  delay  would  be  attended  with  very  great 
inconvenience  to  him,  as  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  at  the  Corn  Exchange  at  an  early  hour  to 
transact  business  of  importance. 

Mr.  Twyford  said,  it  was  customary  to  proceed 
with  the  night  charges  in  their  usual  order,  as  suffi- 
cient time  was  given  for  persons  having  complaints 
to  make  to  be  prepared  with  the  necessary  evidence, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  in  the  present  instance  to  de- 
part from  the  general  rule. 

Paterson  then  called  forward  his  errand-boy, 
Clarke,  in  order  to  support  the  charge.  On  getting 
into  the  witness-box. 

Mr.  Twyford  said— Now,  my  boy,  before  I  allow 
you  to  take  the  holy  scriptures  in  your  hand  to  be 
sworn,  I  must  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  Do  you 
believe  in  a  future  state— I  mean  by  that  heaven 
and  the  deity  ? 
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Clarke.— I  can't  say  anything  about  that  ;  I 
think  I  am  not  old  enough  to  judge  about  the  mat- 
ter. ,    , 

Mr.  Twy  ford.— After  such  an  answer  I  do  not 
consider  myself  justified  in  allowing  you  to  be 
sworn;  consequently,  I  cannot  receive  your  evid 
ence.  (Addressing  Paterson)-  -Have  you  any  other 
witnesses  ? 

Paterson.--  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Twyford  (to  the  prisoner)..— You  are  dis- 
charged, sir. --Mr.  Pearce  then  left  the  court. 

On  Saturday,  Dec.  24,  Mr.  Paterson  not 
appearing,  when  called  upon  to  answer  to 
the  lour  summonses,  Mr.  Chambers  applied 
for  warrants,  which  were  granted. 


OPINIONS  OF   THE  PRESS. 


"Were  Mr.  Paterson  a  person  of  John 
Bull  feelings,  we  might  expect  that  the  next 
person  who  paid  him  a  visit,  with  his  demand 
and  his  seizure,  would  be  welcomed  with  a 
knock  on  the  head. —  Birmingham  Journal. 


The  Holywell  Street  Case.  — 
"We  live  in  so  very  singular  a  world,  that  we 
are  seldom  surprised  at  any  thing  that  any 
body  does,  or  says,  in  it— especially  when 
the  parties  concerned  are  police  magistrates, 
or  very  young  men,  whose  intellects  are  evi- 
dently governed  by  different  rules  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  we  confess,  that 
in  spite  of  our  nil  admirari  system,  we  are 
astonished  at  Mr.  Jardine's  recent  decision 
in  the  Holywell-street  blasphemy  case,  and 
above  all  at  the  tame  acquiescence  with 
which  it  has  been  received.  In  our  judg- 
ment, few  things  have  ever  occurred  more 
indefensible  in  principle,  and  more  danger- 
ous in  practice  — and  our  regret  at  the  tone 
in  which  Mr.  Knight  Bruce's  conduct  has 
been  commented  upon  by  the  Globe,  is  in- 
creased by  the  advantage  taken  of  its  admis- 
sions by  the  tory  press.  We  admit  the 
right  to  deal  with  a  nuisance  as  such,  al- 
though, if  experience  prove  anything,  it 
shows  that  this  power  cannot  be  exercised 
too  charily  where  opinion  is  concerned.  For 
the  only  plea  upon  which  interference  can 
be  justified,  is  the  necessity  of  defending 
truth  against  error,  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law.  Yet  every  change  for  the  better,  that 
has  taken  place  curing  the  last  thousand 
years,  is  a  triumph  of  truth  over  error  — and 
why  are  we  now  to  assume  that  in  such  a 
contest  truth  requires  external  aid  ?  What 
is  truth  ?  "Where  is  the  standard  of  it  ? 
If  in  the  scriptures,  where  is  the  key  to 
them  ?  We  have  no  standard  of  interpreta- 
tion. If  in  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of 
mankind,  what  error  is  there,  in  which  the 
majority  of  mankind  has  not,  at  some  time, 
believed  ?  The  history  of  the  race  consists, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  in  the  cast- 
ing off,  periodically,  of  some  grand  mistake, 
by  which  its  progress  has  been  delayed.    Are 
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we  quite  sure  there  are  no  mistakes  now  ? 
No  !  there  is  no  process  by  which  we  can  ar- 
rive at  truth,  except  by  permitting  all  to  be 
said  upon  evtry  subject,  that  can  be  said, 
and  by  trusting  to  time,  the  collision  of  opi- 
nions, and  that  innate  consciousness  of  right, 
which  we  believe  to  be  inherent  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  to  bring  us  safe  to  our  journey's 
end.  Restraints  imply  a  certainty,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  impose  them,  that  they 
themselves  can  determine  what  is  true  and 
what  is  false.  It  was  the  argument  of  the 
inquisition.  Is  it  to  be  ours  ?  Or  are  we 
rather  to  say  with  Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  admi- 
rable essay  upon  the  publication  of  opinions, 
"  It  is  a  work  of  difficulty  to  overturn  even 
established  error,  because  the  interests,  pas- 
sions, and  prejudices,  of  so  many  are  en- 
gaged in  its  support.  Why  then  need  we 
fear  the  overthrow  of  established  truth,  with 
prescription,  interest,  prejudice,  and  passion 
in  its  favour,  aided  by  the  powerful  alliance 
of  reason  itself?"  We  regard,  therefore, 
Mr.  Jardine's  late  decision  as  u  an  impor- 
tant step" — the  wrong  way.  However  much 
inclined  to  sympathise  with  Mr.  Knight 
Bruce's  feelings,  he  ought  to  have  checked 
them  with  a  fine,  instead  of  leaving  a  great 
principle  in  doubt.  For  it  is  a  great  prin- 
ciple to  assert,  at  all  times,  the  supremacy 
of  the  law,  instead  of  encouraging  individu- 
als to  expound,  and  apply  it,  themselves. 
Let  the  Standard  act  upon  its  own  princi- 
ples, and  we  shall  see  its  respectable  pro- 
prietor, or  editor,  taking  a  shot  at  Publicola, 
as  the  easiest  mode  of  putting  down  a  nuis- 
ance par  voie  de  fait ;  and  Crockford's  Club 
establishing  a  character  for  morality,  upon 
easy  terms,  by  a  crusade  against  Holywell- 
street.  This  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
Mr.  Jardine's  magisterial  lesson,  as  applied 
by  our  tory  contemporary  ;  and,  as  we  see  no 
limits  to  the  mischief  that  may  arise  from  it, 
it  is  high  time  that  the  matter  should  be  set 
right. —  Weekly  Chronicle. 


Yesterday  the  abomination  (in  Holywell- 
street)  was  attacked  in  the  right  way — at- 
tacked par  voie  de  fait.  Mr.  Lewis  Knight 
Bruce,  son  of  the  vice-chancellor  (and  the 
father  of  such  a  son  is  to  be  envied),  passing 
through  Holywell-street,  was  shocked  by  the 
display  of  several  atrocious  insults  to  the 
majesty  of  heaven,  in  the  window  of  the  den 
of  blasphemy  to  which  we  have  referred. 
He  instantly  commanded  the  shopkeeper  in 
attendance  to  remove  the  abominable  papers. 
That  person  refused,  and  upon  the  refusal 
Mr.  Bruce  broke  two  panes  of  the  shop-win- 
dow, and  succeeded  in  carrying-off  one  pa- 
per. In  the  attempt  to  secure  a  second  he 
failed.  He  then  surrendered  to  a  policeman, 
and  was  by  him,  at  the  instance  of  the  ven- 
der of  blasphemy,  brought  before  Mr.  Jar- 
dine,  the  magistrate  at  the  time  presiding  at 
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Bow-street.  Mr.  Jardine  heard  the  case, 
and  examined  the  paper  seized  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
most  justly  complimented  that  gentleman  upon 
his  conduct,  declined  to  impose  any  fine  upon 
him,  and  impounded  the  money  which  he  was 
obliged  to  exact  for  the  broken  g'ass,  with  a 
significant  hint,  that  if  the  proprietor  of  the 
blasphemy-shop  should  come  to  demand  it, 
he  would  be  prosecuted  for  the  offence  of 
which  he  would  thus  furnish  evidence  against 
himself.  Thus,  a  mode  is  pointed  out  by 
which  the  detestable  trade  of  these  corrupters 
of  the  minds  of  the  young  and  ignorant  may 
be  promptly  suppressed,  at  a  trifling  cost. 
— Standard. 


Freaks    of    "  Justices." — We  have 
often  thought  that  it  would  be  a  rich   treat 
of  fun  annually  to  compile  and  publish  in  a 
volume  the  decisions  of  the  worshipful  jus- 
tices of  this  metropolis  ;  they  would  make  a 
comic  annual,  far  exceeding,  in  one  respect, 
the  humorous  productions  of  Hood  or   Hook. 
They  might  not  have — they  would  not  have 
— the    wit  of  those   productions,  but  would 
wondrously  surpass   them   in  ridiculousness. 
A  man  of  taste  would  prefer  Hood  or  Hook  : 
but   what   do   the  justices  care   for  men  of 
taste,  or  what  have  men  of  taste  to  do  with 
justices  ?      The  eTS   of  Midas    seem    the 
proper  heir-looms  of  the  j  ustice  office.     Each 
individual,  as  soon  as  possible  after  his   ap- 
pointment,   asserts    his    title    of   admission 
to  the  brotherhood  of  folly,  by  some  act  of 
undoubted  absurdity ;  he  proves  that  he  too 
practically  understands   what  is   "justices' 
justice,"   and  gives  speedy  intimation,   that 
whatever   might,    before    his    appointment, 
have  been  his   reputation   in   the  world  for 
common   sense  or  fairness,   that  reputation 
has  either  been  wholly  undeserved,  or  is   an 
incumbrance  on  him  in  the   performance  of 
the  powers  of  his  new  office,    and  is  there- 
fore a  thing  to  be   got  rid  of  at  once.     The 
process  is  quickly  performed;    and  the  jus- 
tices  readily    acknowledge  that   their    new 
brother  is  fit  to  bear   them  company.     The 
past  week  has  furnished  us  with  two   spe- 
cial instances  of  ''justices'  justice."     The 
first  is  at  once  the  most  deplorable  specimen 
of  moral  weakness  and  of  bad  law,  that   we 
have  seen  for  some  time.     A  young  gentle- 
man, with  much  more  money  than  wit,   and 
much  less  prudence  than  impetuosity,  sees  a 
placard  in   a  shop  window,    and   forthwith 
goes  in  to  demand  that  the  placard  may  be 
removed.     The  shop-boy  says  that  he   must 
not  remove  it  without  his  master's   permis- 
sion,   and  that  his  master   is  not   then   at 
home.     The  youn^  gentlemen  cannot  bear 
any  delay  in  the  execution  of  his  will,  and 
therefore  thrusts  his  stick  through  the  win- 
dow,   and  removes  the  bill,  which  he  tears 
in  two,    and   then  gives  it  to  a  bystander. 
The   young    gentleman  is   taken  before    a 
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justice  of  the  peace — one  of  the  men  bound 
by  his  situation  and  office  to   administer  the 
law — and  this  worthy  follower  of  Midas  at 
once  decides    that  the  young  gentleman  did 
quite  rightly  in  breaking  the  window,   and 
removing  the   placard.     How    happily  Mr. 
Jardine  slurs  over  his  own  duty  as  a  magis- 
trate,  while  he  violates  the  law  in  the  order 
he    makes  on  the    defendant.      Mr.    Bruce 
(alas  that  it  should    have  to  be    written  that 
one  so  rash  and  hasty,  as  the  defendant,  is 
the    son    of    one    of  the   vice    chancellors) 
had      clearly    committed   a   breach   of  the 
peace;    it   was  the  duty  of  the    magistrate 
to  have  reproved   him  for  doing  so,  not  to 
have  praised  his  conduct  and  impliedly  to  re- 
commend it  to  imitation.     If  the  bookseller 
had  been  guilty  of  any  offence,  on  which  ques- 
tion we  say  nothing  in  his  favour,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate,  on  having  the  case 
brought  before  him,  to  institute  proceedings 
against  the  offender.     But  he  was  equally 
bound  to  punish,  as  the  law  required,  that 
other  offender  who  had  brought  the  booksel- 
I  ler's  offence  under  his  notice.     Mr.  Jardine 
did,  in  both  respects,  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  he  ought.     He  ought  to  have  fined  Mr. 
Bruce  (the  payment  for  the  broken  windows 
was  notafine),  and  he  ought  to  have  issued  his 
warrant  against  the  bookseller.     Instead  of 
that  he  praised  Mr.   Bruce  for  one  violation 
of  the  law,  and  then  left  unnoticed  what  he 
himself  announced  from  the  bench  to  be  an- 
other violation  of  the  law.     Mr.  Jardine  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  law  administered  by  volun- 
teers, like  Mr.  Bruce,  after  a  fashion  of  their 
own,  instead  of  being  willing  to  incur  the 
trouble  of  causing  it  to  be  administered  by 
the    legal    authorities  of  the  country.      Mr. 
Jardine  thought  the  bill  a  bad  one,  an  offence 
against   law,  and  therefore  would    have   it 
put  it   down  by   the   commission  of  another 
offence  against  law.  If  he  is  prepared  always  to 
act  on  this  principle  he  will  have  to  explain 
it  thoroughly,  and  then   he  may  retire  from 
the  bench  at  once,  for  the  necessity  for  his 
duties  will  have  ceased  when  his  recommend- 
ations have  had  time  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
If  every  man  is  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  and  be  praised  by  a  magistrate  for  so 
doing,  we  shall  shortly  need  no  magistrates. 
The  Lynch  Law  may  thus  be  established  by 
authority,  but  its  very  establishment  will  be 
accompanied  with  the  abdication  of  the  ma- 
gisterial law.     No  doubt  the  former  will  be 
more  acceptable   than  the  latter  to  men  of 
hasty  tempers  and  warm  feelings,  but  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  it  will   be 
equally  beneficial  to  the  public.     If  we  are 
to  have  it,  at  least  let  us  have  some  compen- 
sation for  its  introduction,  and  if  the  magis- 
trates thus  relieve  themselves   from  the  per- 
formance   of    their   official    functions    they 
should  be  relieved  by   the  public  from  the 
burdensome    appearance   of  holding    office. 
—  Bell's  Life  in  London, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  HINT  TO  THE 
INFIDELS. 

To  the  notice  of  those  Infidels  who  are 
desirous  that  their  children  should  hold 
notions  upon  religion  similar  to  their  own, 
and  who  think  they  cannot  too  early  attempt 
to  convince  them  of  the  erroneousness  of  the 
religious  folks'  opinions,  I  beg  to  submit  an 
extract  from  the  "  Progressive  Education  " 
of  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure ;  which, 
with  the  slight  alterations  I  have  made  in  it, 
may  be  as  useful  to  Infidels  as  to  the  class 
for  whom  it  was  intended. 

u  A  proof  necessarily  implies  a  doubt ;  and 
has  often  the  power  of  raising  one,  without 
being  able  to  dispel  it.  Were  the  truth  we 
seek  to  establish  self-evident,  we  should  not 
take  the  trouble  to  prove  it :  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  show  the  necessity  of  the  proof,  the 
opposite  Opinion  must  be  placed  in  a  strong 
light.  Hence  arises  a  double  task.  We 
must  state  the  error  in  order  to  refute  it ; 
and  we  must  explain  the  truth  in  order  to 
impress  it  on  the  mind.  But  the  former  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  useless  task,  and  often 
leaves  behind  but  too  strong  an  impression. 
For  example,  if  we  wish  to  disprove  the  ex- 
istence of  god,  we  are  obliged  to  make  it 
something  ;  but  the  imagination  of  children 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
raise  a  phantom  in  their  minds  than  to  lay 
it  again."  To  the  half-formed  minds  of 
children  the  phantoms  of  religion  are  as  at- 
tractive, as  to  the  minds  of  the  savages  who 
originated  them. 

To  the  Atheist,whose  belief  is  a  negation, 
I  should  say,  keep  the  mind  of  your  child, 
as  regards  religion,  a  perfect  blank  ;  to  the 
Infidel  who  more  or  less  affects  the  positive, 
let  him  to  that  extent,  as  early  as  he  pleases, 
affirmatively  teach  his  child ;  but  let  him 
not  attempt  to  negative  the  opposite  opinion: 
as  the  old  saying  has  it,  "if  we  touch  pitch 
it  will  stick  to  our  fingers."  I  will  conclude 
with  another  extract  from  Madam  Saussure. 

u  When  we  wish  to  communicate  know- 
ledge of  other  kinds  to  children,  how  do  we 
begin  ?  We  do  not  wait  for  them  to  under- 
stand the  demonstration  of  the  proposition, 
before  we  tell  them  that  the  earth  is  round ; 
nor  do  we  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the 
validity  of  historical  testimony,  before  we 
place  in  their  hands,  as  a  true  narrative,  the 
history  of  past  ages ;  we  simply  declare 
facts  as  such  :  any  inquiry  into  their  accuracy 
is  deferred  to  a  later  period.  Why  should 
we  pursue  a  different  plan  with  respect  to 
religion  ?  In  appearing  to  submit  to  the  ex- 
amination of  children  questions  above  their 
comprehension,  we  deceive  them  as  to  the 
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extent  of  their  faculties  ;  and  by  leading 
them  to  decide  without  sufficient  knowledge, 
we  mislead  their  judgment  much  more  than 
by  merely  declaring  to  them  our  own  con- 
viction of  the  fact.  After  all  we  can  say  or 
do,  they  will  still  only  believe  because  we 
do.  However  we  may  pretend  to  enlighten 
their  faith,  it  will  remain  the  same — nothing 
but  an  implicit  reliance  on  us,  and  on  our 
opinions." 

Omnipax. 


[Excellent  remarks,  and  valuable  as  hints 
and  food  for  reflection.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  Infidels,  as  well  as 
other  folks,  have  to  mix  in  the  world  ;  their 
children  cannot  be  prevented  from  hearing 
of  s:ods,  god-notions,  and  similar  pernicious 
stuff — therefore  the  necessity  of  noticing 
such  current  opinions  is  forced  on  the 
parents.  It  only  then  becomes  a  question, 
whether  the  infantile  mind  shall  receive  the 
poison  alone,  or  the  poison  with  the  antidote. 
Should  be  glad  to  hear  again  from  "  Omni- 
pax."—Ed.  O.  R.] 
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GOD-ALMIGHTY  AND  THE 
BLASPHEMY-MAN. 

Flabbergasted,  by  god  !      By  god,  did 
you  say  ? — yes,  by  god.     And  by  god  the 
father,  god  the  son,  and  god  the  holy-ghost. 
"Paterson!    Paterson  !     Paterson ! "     was 
cried  inside  the  court.     "Paterson!   Pater- 
son !    Paterson  !  "    was  echoed  outside  the 
court.     No   Paterson  forthcoming.     Pater- 
son gone,  by  god !     God  the  father  sat  on 
a  cloud,  and  gave  his  orders — god  the  son 
shouldered  his  crucifix,  like  a  sentinel  on 
duty — and   god   the  holy-ghost  flapped  his 
wings  over   the  Infidel  Paterson.        ,  God 
willing,"   Christ's  birth-day  pudding,  with 
cheerful  friends  and  stout  hearts,  instead  of 
three    ha'p'orth    of  cannon-ball   cheese,    or 
belly-pinching    gruel,    within    one   of    the 
queen's  lodgings    for  refractories.     God-al- 
mighty, though,  does  not  appear  to  take  the 
profanity  so  much  to  heart  as  god-almighty 
defenders — for  as  nothing  can  be  done,  and 
nobody  can  do  a  hand's  turn,  or  so  much  as 
take  a  'bus  without  his  permission,  it  follows 
that    the   three-headed   gentleman   politely 
showed   Paterson   the   way  —  out   of  town. 
"  God  be  praised!"  as  the  praise-god-bare- 
bones  of  this  canting  generation  ejaculate — 
a  god  be  praised  "  for  keeping  Paterson  out 
of  court  on  Saturday,  while  the  law  harpies 
and  the  gospel  harpies  were  gloating  in  an- 
ticipation over  his  dungeoning,  per  the  order 
of  the  Bow-street    functionary.       u  You'll 
grin  at  the  wrong  side  of  your  mouth,"  said 
a  fanatical  spooney  to  Paterson,  at  the  shop, 
as  he  saw  him  laughing,   the  day  before  he 
was  expected  for  a  show.     "  You'll  grin  in 
a  stone  cell,"  thought  the  bigots,  who  waited 
in  court  to  see  the  performance. 
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Oh,  you'd  never  have  forgotten  the  sensa- 
tion in  court,  when  u  hear,  hear "  was 
shouted  at  the  end  of  the  room — then  the 
order  to  take  the  fellow  into  custody— then 
the  hyena-like  pounce  with  winch  one  of  the 
god-protecting  blue  devils  proceeded  to  ex- 
ecute the  mandate,  on  a  gentleman  in  the 
corner,  who  was  pointed  out  as  the  delinquent 
— then  the  alacrity  with  which  two  of  the 
godlies  present  proceeded  to  swear  that  a 
man,  whose  face  they  could  not  see,  was  the 
identical  person  from  whom  the  u  hear, 
hear  "  proceeded — then  the  placing  of  the 
supposed  criminal  in  the  view  of  court,  his 
cross-questioning  and  bothering  of  the  ready 
swearers — then  the  exulting  manner  in  which 
the  supposed  interrupter  was  ejected  from 
court — all  would  have  been  a  scene  worth 
your  enjoying—  the  dramatic  effect  was  rich 
beyond  description,  nor  was  the  solemn 
silence  of  the  audience,  Infidel  and  christian, 
less  edifying,  during  the  reading  of  the  pro- 
fanity. Well,  you'll  see  the  end  of  it  in  the 
papers,  and  how  the  four  "  summonses  " 
became  waste  paper,  and  four  "warrants" 
were  forthwith  issued  to  bring  "  Mordecai  " 
to  the  judgment-seat. 

"  There  is  a  probability  of  a  suppression  of 
the  nuisance,"  quoth  Mr.  Chambers.  Oh, 
what  a  mighty  deal  you  know  about  the 
matter,  or  the  men  you've  got  to  deal  with. 
Government  suppress  it !  Government  has 
force  and  cunning,  can  buy  talent,  and 
frighten  the  weak  or  the  wrong  doer— but  it 
is  out  of  the  power  of  the  strongest  executive 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  whig  or 
tory,  to  put  down  honest,  bold  men,  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  principle,  and  who  will 
neither  be  bullied  down,  bribed  down,  cheated 

down — no,  nor  ever  out  generated. 

M.Q.R. 
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CHRISTMAS   PIECES. 


POLICE-COURT,    BOW-STREET. 

[Metropolitan  Police  District,  to  wit.] 

ToThomas  Paterson,  of  No.  8,  Holywell- 
street,  in  the  pariah  of  Saint  Clement 
Danes,  within  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District. 
Whereas,  complaint  hath  been  this  day 
made  before  me,  Thomas  James  Hall,  Esq., 
one  of  the  police  magistrates  of  the  metro- 
polis, sitting  at  the  police-court  in  Bow- 
street,  within  the  metropolitan  police  district, 
by  William  Wellesley  Medlicott,  inspector 
of  police,  for  that  you,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
December  instant,  in  a  certain  thoroughfare, 
and  public  place,  to  wit,  Holywell-street,  in 
the  parish  of  Saint  Clement  Danes,  in  the 
liberty  of  Westminster,  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  said  metropolitan  police  district,  did 
wilfully  and  unlawfully  exhibit  to  public 
view  a  certain  profane  paper,  according  to 
the  tenor  and  effect  following,  that  is  to  say  : 

u  MARY'S    COMFORTER. 

u  A  holy-ghost  in  the  form  of  a  pigeon, 
impregnating  a  human  virgin,  producing  a 
man-god,  or  a  god-man  by  the  intercourse  — 
co-eternal  with  himself — the  same  as  him- 
self— sitting  at  his  own  right-hand — co-equal 
with  himself  and  the  pigeon.  Yet  not  one 
god  and  one  pigeon,  nor  three  gods,  nor  three 
men,  nor  three  pigeons,  but  one  god,  inse- 
parable, yet  separated,  indivisible,  yet  di- 
vided— infinite,  yet  sitting  on  a  cloud — 
eternal,  yet  begotten,  suckled,  and  crucified 
— spiritual,  yet  sweating  blood — incompre- 
hensible, yet  expounded  every  seventh  day 
by  myriads  of  black  coated,  red  coated,  blue 
coated,  petticoated,  surpliced,  breeched,  and 
turbaned,  plundering,  hypocritical,  blood 
sucking,  godly  impostors. — See  Oracle  of 
Reason,  No.  42." 

To  the  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  and 
passengers  in  the  said  thoroughfare,  con- 
trary to  the  statue,  &c.  These  are,  there- 
fore, in  her  majesty's  name,  to  will  and 
require  you  personally  to  be  and  appear 
before  me,  or  such  other  police  magistrates 
as  shall  be  then  and  there  sitting,  at  the 
police-court  aforesaid,  on  Saturday  next,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  then  and  there 
to  answer  the  premises  as  the  law  directs. 

And  hereof  fail  not,  as  you  will  answer 
the  contempt. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  nine- 
teenth day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
two.  T.  J.  Hall,  L.S. 


I  hereby  give   you  notice,  on  the  hearing 
of  a  certain  complaint  made  before   Thomas 
James  Hall,  Esq.,  one  of  the  police  magis- 
trates of  the  metropolis,  sitting  at  the  police-  j 
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court,  in  Bow-street,  within  the  metropolitan 
police  district,  by  me  William  Wellesley 
Medlicott,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  F 
division  of  the  metropoliran  police  force,  for 
that  you  on  the  seventh  day  of  December 
instant,  in  a  certain  thoroughfare  and  public 
place,  to  wit,  in  Holywell-street,  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  Clement  Danes,  in  the  liberty 
of  Westminster,  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
said  metropolitan  police  district,  did  wilfully 
and  unlawfully  exhibit  to  public  view  a  cer- 
tain profane  paper,  according  to  the  tenor 
and  effect  following,  that  is  to  say  "  Mary's 
Comforter,"  &c,  contrary  to  the  statue,  &c. 
And  upon  which  said  complaint,  you  are 
summoned  pe-sonally  to  be  and  appear  at 
the  police-court,  Bow-street,  aforesaid,  on 
the  twenty -fourth  day  of  December  instant, 
to  produce  the  said  paper  writing  in  the 
said  summons  mentioned  and  set  forth.  And 
I  further  give  you  notice  to  produce,  at  the 
same  time  and  place  to  the  said  magistrate 
or  magistrates,  hearing  the  said  complaint, 
a  certain  other  paper  writing,  which,  on  or 
about  the  thirteenth  day  of  November  last, 
was  exhibited  in  the  window  of  the  said 
shop,  number  8,  Holywell-street  aforesaid, 
and  which  was  to  the  tenor  and  effect  fol- 
lowing, that  is  to  say, 

"  AT    HOME. 

"  Thomas  Paterson,  of  the  blasphemy 
den,  8,  Holywell-street,  Strand,  desires  to 
acquaint  his  friends  of  the  Times,  Herald, 
and  Post,  that  he  has  returned  from  Brighton, 
and  is  at  home  from  ten  till  four.  He  thanks 
them  for  having  come  foward  in  so  hand- 
some a  manner  with  the  use  of  their  columns, 
and  he  will  be  happy  to  meet  his  distin- 
guished allies  any  evening  during  the  week, 
to  discuss  the  affairs  of  hell  over  a  dish  of 
tea. — N.B.  For  the  old  lady  of  the  Herald, 
he  will  insinuate  a  sly  drop  of  the  true 
cognac." 

Dated  this  nineteenth  day  of  December, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred   and  forty-two. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  Medlicott. 

To  Thomas  Paterson. 


MR.    THOMAS   PATERSON   TO 
MAGISTRATE    HALL. 

Mr.  Paterson  presents  his  compliments 
to  Mr.  Hall,  and  begs  to  express  his  regret, 
if,  in  declining  the  honour  of  Mr.  Hall's 
invitation,  he  should  in  the  slightest  degree 
disarrange  the  routine  of  his  establishment. 
It  is  from  a  feeling  of  self-respect  alone 
that  Mr.  Paterson  feels  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  refrain  from  sanctioning  by  his  pre- 
sence the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hall's  colleagues, 
who  converted  the  tribunal  of  justice  into  a 
receptacle  for  stolen  goods,  and  who  have 
bestowed  the  sanction  of  their  approval  on 
every  unfledged  booby,  or  full  grown  lunatic, 
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who  may  hunt  after  a  cheap  and  novel 
notoriety,  by  an  authorised  impunity,  in  the 
committal  of  petty  larceny,  wilful  damage, 
or  other  outrage  against  social  security. 
*'  Show  me  your  company  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  are,"  says  the  proverb.  Mr. 
Paterson  begs  to  add,  that  he  does  not  ques- 
tion for  a  moment  the  great  care  and  atten- 
tion which  would  be  bestowed  on  his  com- 
fort and  security,  but  would  prefer— if  a 
more  pressing  and  irresistible  invitation 
does  not  reach  him — joining  in  the  approach- 
ing festivities  of  the  season,  with  his  friends 
in  the  country. 


God-gulled,  tyrant- bestridden,  crouching 
slaves  of  vampire  lords  and  priests — when 
will  you  force  justice  from  your  oppressors? 
— See  Times  report  of  Wednesday,  \4tth. 


TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

Published  by  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Atheistical  Knowledge,"  8,  Holywell- 
street,  Strand. 


Employment'  —  Reward  ! 

The  idiot  spies  you  see  prowling  about, 
don't  earn  salt  to  their  porridge ;  they've 
been  sniffing  up  blasphemy,  and  poking  their 
noses  in  every  hole  and  corner,  and  all  the 
while  coud'nt  make  up  a  bit  of  news  worth 
paying  for !! !  Tins  is  to  give  notice,  that  any 
wide-awake  fellow, not  troubled  with  a  charac- 
ter, may  obtain  a  situation,  by  finding  out  all 
about  the  blasphemers,  that  the  "miscreants'' 
may  be  delivered  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
christian  courts,  christian  judges,  and  chris- 
tian lawyers.  Apply  to  the  Christian  Vice 
Society. 

More  Justices'  Justice! 
I  came  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword.  Matt.  xii.  34. 

Orthodoxy  versus  Heterodoxy. 

A  fanatical  scainp,half  bully,  half  lunatic, 
son  of  one  of  the  members  of  our  plundering 
aristocracy,  breaks  two  panes  of  glass— ab- 
stracts from  the  shop  window  a  written  pa- 
per— rushes  into  the  shop  to  steal  another 
publication,  in  which  purpose  he  is  defeated 
by  a  boy — magnanimously  threatens  to  "  lick 
the  proprietor''  (if  he  were  in),  and  repeats 
this  threatening  language  in  court.  To  this 
series  of  outrages  Mr.  Injustice  Jardine  unc- 
tuously remarks,  "any  well  disposed  young 
man  would  do  the  same. . .  .was  not  surprised 
....was  glad  the  case  was  brought  before 
him. . .  .the  public  ought  to  be  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Bruce should  uot  fine, ''  &c. 

Suppose  these  rascalities  had  been  com- 
mitted in  an  orthodox  shop  and  by  an  Infi- 
del!— what  think  ye,  men  of  London, 
would  not  Mr.  In-justice  Jardine  have  added, 
fine,  admonition,  perhaps  imprisonment  ? 
Figure  to  yourselves  the  face  swollen,  the 
eyes  distended,  the  hair  "on  end,"  of  a 
modern  Bow-street  Midas,  at  the  enormity 
of  these  offences,  if  committed  by  an  Infidel. 


What  is  God  ? 

The  tyrant  idea  personified. 

What  is  the  god-idea  promulgated  for? 

To  subjugate  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few. 

How  is  this  contrived  ? 

The  god-idea  conveys  the  notion  of  supe- 
rior and  inferior— produces  worship — pros- 
tration of  intellect  and  subjugation — all  be- 
ing represented  as  equal  before  god,  men  are 
humbugged  into  the  belief  that  they  may  be 
unequal  among  each  other. 

What  further  striking  results  are  remarked 
as  emanating  from  the  god-idea? 

Forbearance  under  the  most  atrocious  op- 
pressions, with  the  expectation  of  being  re- 
warded hereafter  for  sufferings  here. 

How  shall  we  best  rid  ourselves  of  the  god- 
incubus  f 

By  continually  boldly  proclaming  in  the 
widest  possible  spheres,  and  regardless  of  ca- 
jolement or  intimidatiou,  the  monstrous  de- 
lusions of  the  damnable  god-imposture. 


Justices'  Justice   and  Christian  Vice 
Suppression    Ass  ociation. 

In  the  Bow-street  profane  case  of  Monday 
last,  Mr.  Midas  Hall  decided  that  a  shop 
was  a  thoroughfare.  Every  jolly  coster- 
monger,  therefore,  who  may  take  a  fancy  to 
drive  his  donkey  through  a  china  shop,  has 
his  authority  from  Mr.  Midas  Hall. 

Mr.  Midas  Hall  also  told  the  religious  and 
godly  vice-mongering  ass- ociation,  that  he 
knew  all  about  what's  profane,  and  would  let 
all  profane  fellows  have  a  taste  of  the"fiue'; 
aud  the  "  prison.'' 

Este  procul  profani !  —  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  Midases,  the  vice-mongers,  and 
the  blue-bottle  spies.  Oh,  profaae  folks  ! 
Show  not  a  profane  print.  Publish  not  a 
profane  book.  Display  not  a  profane  pa- 
per. 

Now  what  do  you  think  is  "profane?" 
Any  thing  that  is  not  sacred  or  divine ? 

Is  Mister  Magistrate  Hall  sacred  or  di- 
vine ? 

Is  Mister  Magistrate  Hall's  myrmidon- 
spy-and-blue-bottle-copying-clerk  (who  left 
his  Christmas  piece  at  home  with  his  mo- 
ther, and  so  floored  the  vice-mongers)  sacred 
or  divine  ? 

Are  the  vice-mongering  sneaking  scamps, 
who  can't  muster  a  name  among  the  lot,  ex- 
cept the  ugly  ominous  one  of  "  Medlicotl" — 
are  these  hole-and-corner  fellows  sacred  or 
divine  ? 

If  not  sacred,  they  are  profane;  therefore 
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aeoording  to  Bow-*treet  authority,  if  they 
show,  publish,  or  display  themselves  in  any 
public  thoroughfare— a  shop  to  wit — they 
may  be  hauled  off  to  prison  or  be  fined  40s. 
Oh!  but  its  a  profane  thing,  not  a  profane 
person  that  constitutes  the  offence.  Then 
Mister  Justice  Hall's  vade  mecum,  and  the 
vice-ass-ociation's  reports,  and  thatbigpolice- 
boy's  copy-book  are  all  profane  publications. 

Then,  blue-bottles!  do  your  duty,  pull  out 
your  copy-books  and  copy  down  all  the  pa- 
pers, books,  and  publications  that  are  not  in 
the  bible/. 

The  following  are  not  profane  because 
they  are  in  the  holy  bible,  therefore  sacred'. — 

"  Now  therefore  hill  every  male  among  the 
little  ones,  and  hill  every  woman  that  hath 
known  man  by  lying  with  him."  (Exodus, 
ii.  11,  12.) 

"  And  he  (Solomon)  had  seven  hundred 
wives,  princesses,  and  three  hundred  concu- 
bines.''    (1  Kiugs  xi.  3.) 

"  And  they  utterly  destroyed  all  that  was 
in  the  city,  both  man  and  woman,  young 
and  old,  and  ox-,  and  sheep,  and  ass, 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword."  (Jos.  vi.  21,22.) 

u  So  they  spread  a  tent  upon  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  Absalom  went  in  unto  his  fa- 
therms  concubines,  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel." 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  21,22.) 

u  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  lire." 
(Exodus  xxii.  18.) 

"  Now  therefoVe  behold,  the  lord  hath  put 
a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouth  of  all  these 
thy  prophets,  and  the  lord  hath  spoken  evil 
concerning  thee.''     (I  Kings,  xxii.  23.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

I  hope  you  will  profit  by  Mr.  Jardine's 
precept  and  Mr.  Bruce's  example.  I  trust 
you  are  ready  to  carry  out  fully  the  excellent 
law  and  morality  which  the  bench  has  pro- 
pounded. Begin  by  selecting  various  print- 
shops,  and  if  any  obscene  plates,  out  of  an 
obscene  "  old  book,"  are  exhibited,  go  you 
into  the  shops  and  order  the  proprietors  to 
remove  them  forthwith.  Upon  their  failing 
to  do  so,  you  will  know  how  to  act  "  in  a 
praiseworthy  and  legal  manner."  Honor  to 
the  martyrs,  we  shall  have  an  open  stand-up 
fight  yet.  A  Priest  Hater, 

Canterbury.  Who  knows  them  well. 

. . ,  — How  are  those  thieves  serving  you, 
do  they  still  pay  you  a  visit  ?  It  appears 
that  you  are  denied  protection  by  the  magis- 
trates— then  by  all  the  gods  and  devils  that 
ever  entered  into  the  brain  of  man,  I  would 
protect  my  own  property,  and  the  next 
scoundrel  that  entered  the  shop  and  took 
forcible  possession  of  anything,  in  opposition 
to  my  wishes,  I  would  lay  him  dead  at  my 
feet,  though  I  should  walk  to  the  gallows 
the  next  minute. — Birmingham.  "W.T, 
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THE    EARLY  CHRISTIANS  AND 
THEIR  OPPONENTS. 

(Concluded.) 

u  There  is  (says  Celsus)  another  absurdity 
of  theirs  (the  christians),  that  when  god  shall 
throw  a  fire  on  the  world,  and  all  other  things 
shall  be  destroyed,  they  alone  shall  remain ; 
and  that  not  only  the  living,  but  they  also 
which  have  been  ever  so  long  dead,  shall 
come  forth  out  of  the  earth  in  their  own 
bodies  (or  in  the  same  flesh),  which  is  no 
other  than  the  hope  of  worms.  For  what 
soul  of  a  man  would  desire  a  putrified  body  ? 
Nor  is  this  doctrine  of  yours  agreed  to  by  all 
christians,  for  many  among  you  reject  it  as 
impure  and  abominable  and  impossible.  For 
how  is  it  possible,  that  a  body  which  has 
entirely  been  corrupted,  should  return  to  its 
pristine  constitution  which  it  has  once  lost  ? 
To  make  flesh  eternal  is  a  thing  so  unrea- 
sonable, that  god  neither  can  nor  will  do  it." 
So  much  for  Mr.  Celsus,  whose  opinions  the 
reader  need  hardly  now  be  told  were  of  a 
complexion  to  frighten  rather  than  to  please 
the  christians.  Gibbon  has  said,*  lt  the  ob- 
jections, as  stated  by  Origen  (a  well  known 
opponent  of  Celsus,  in  whose  book  we  find 
all  that  christians  have  left  of  the  latter), 
from  Celsus,  is  sometimes  stronger  than  his 
own  answers  ;"  and  here  we  have  a  good  il- 
lustration of  the  remark,  as  the  common 
sense  view  of  immortal  souls  and  putrid 
bodies,  taken  in  the  paragraph  just  quoted, 
admits  of  no  reasonable  answer.  The  chris- 
tian emperors  would  have  done  well  to  burn 
the  books  of  Origen,  as  well  as  those  of  Cel- 
sus, but  they  were  bungling  bigots  after  all. 
Keith  truly  says,  that  Origen  adduces  the 
objections  of  Celsus  in  order  to  refute  them, 
but  how  very  unlucky  is  the  disputant  who 
drags  forward  an  objection,  and  then  finds  it 
too  strong  for  him.  Alas,  poor  Christianity  ! 
wrhen  its  most  learned  defenders  are  uncon- 
sciously its  most  terrible  enemies.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  too  much  to  say  that  the  most  un- 
generous and  bitter  Infidels  will  freely  make 
christians  a  present  of  such  testimonials  as 
those  of  Celsus,  in  favour  of  their  scheme. 
Some  knowing  christians  would  willingly 
consign  Celsus  and  his  fragments  to  the 
devil.  The  famous  Bentley  is  one  of  those. 
He  has  displayed  much  virtuous  indignation 
against  Celsus.  "Are  we  (he  exclaims)  to 
fetch  our  notions  of  the  sacraments  from 
scraps  of  Julian  and  Celsus,  or  from  the 
scriptures — the  pure  fountain,  and  what  we 
read,  know,  and  profess?"  If  it  were  my 
business  to  reply,  I  should  say,  certainly  not. 
No  good  whatever  is  to  be  had  from  scraps, 
in  any  books  published  by  Christianity's  op- 
ponent?. Christians  should  stick  to  scrip- 
ture, the  pure  fount ain,  and  eschew  all  rea* 

*  Gibbon's  Hiitory,  vol.  iv.  p.  81. 
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soning,  or  if  they  can't  help  reasoning,  why- 
nothing  will  so  effectually  shield  their  Chris- 
tianity, as  shutting  out  conviction  or  aping 
Goldsmith's  good-natured  man,  who  never 
reasoned  without  making  up  his  mind  first, 
up<  n  the  principle  that  then,  there  could  be 
no  harm. 

Of  Hierocles, Lardner  thus  writes, *"  about 
the  beginning  of  Dioclesian's  persecution, 
another  workVas  written  against  the  chris- 
tians, in  two  books,  by  Hierocles,  a  man  of 
learning,  and  a  person  of  authority  and  in- 
fluence as  a  magistrate.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  scriptures,  and  made  many 
objections  to  them,  thereby  bearing  testi- 
mony to  their  antiquity,  and  to  the  great 
respect  which  was  shown  them  by  the  chris- 
tians ;  for  he  has  referred  to  both  parts  of 
the  new  testament,  to  the  gospels,  and  the 
apostles.  He  mentions  Peter  and  Paul  by 
name,  and  casts  reflections  upon  them.  He 
did  not  deny  the  truth  of  our  saviour's  mira- 
cles ;  but  in  order  to  overthrow  the  argu- 
ments which  the  christians  formed  from  them, 
in  proof  of  our  saviour's  divine  authority,  and 
mission,  he  setup  Apollonius  Tyraneus,  as  a 
rival  or  superior  to  himself.  But  it  was  a 
vain  attempt" — of  course  it  was,  most  learned 
doctor.  Nevertheless, 'tis  lamentable,  most 
lamentable,  thatthe  christians  so  carefully  de- 
stroyed his  works.  Work-s  in  which,  oh 
wonderful!  he  actually  proves  the  antiquity 
of  scripture,  by  mentioning  it  in  terms  of 
bitter  contempt,  and  testifies  to  the  astound- 
ing fact,  that  christians  felt  very  great  re- 
spect for  that  precious  repository  of  their 
own  superstitious  jargon.  Besides,  he  ac- 
tually mentions  Peter  and  Paul  by  name, 
and  even  casts  reflections  upon  that  noted 
couple,  which  of  course  tells  mightily  in 
favour  of  Christianity.  Nor  did  he  deny 
the  miracles  of  "  our  saviour,"  only  set- 
ting up  the  clever  conjuror,  Apollonius 
Tyraneus  as  his  rival  or  superior  in  the  presto, 
fly,  begone  business.  Verily  these  Lard- 
ners,  Keiths,  Homes,  ct  hoc  genus  omne, 
write  as  though  they  had  resolved  to  spare 
Infidels  all  unnecessary  trouble  in  the  work 
of  demolishing  Christianity's  precious  evi- 
dences. None  have  been  more  eminently 
successful  in  bringing  all  sorts  of  religion, 
and  more  especially  the  christian,  into  con- 
tempt, than  these  very  learned  and  very 
pious  writers, 

Julian  is  the  last  whose  writings  against, 
or  as  Keith  has  it,  whose  testimony  in  favour 
of,  Christianity  I  have  to  notice.  Indeed,  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  of  any  others  save  hy- 
pothetically,  as  not  even  a  "scrap"  of  the 
volumnious  writings  of  many  other  once-ce- 
lebrated anti-christian  authors  have  escaped 
the  general  conflagration.    Julian,  it  is  well 

*  See  Lardner's  works,  vol.  vii.  p.  437,  vol.  viii. 
p.  158. 
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known,  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
Roman  emperors;  and  those  who  would  ob- 
tain an  intimate  knowledge  of  that  great 
man's  character  should  consult  Gibbon,  who, 
in  "  The  Decline  and  Fall,"  has  surpassed 
himself  in  his  inimitable  analysis  of  the  apos- 
tate Julian,  whose  writings  against  the 
christian  schemes  are  preferred  by  the  most 
acute  modern  critics,  to  those  of  Porphyry, 
Celsus,  or  Hierocles.  In  his  u  Treatise 
against  Christianity,"  says  Keith*  his  "  en- 
mity to  the  gospel  is  most  strikingly  dis- 
played, and  his  most  decisive  testimony  in  its 
favor  is  supplied  in  a  manner  of  which  he  had 
as  little  presage  as  of  the  results  of  his  Persian 
expedition."  In  illustration  of  this  manner,  I 
will  select  from  the  remains  of  his  work,  for 
the  writings  of  Julian  suffered  the  common 
fate  of  all  those  thought  by  christians  in  au- 
thority, inimical  to  the  progress  of  their 
darling  notions.  "  Jesus  (says  Julian,  as 
quoted  by  St.  Cyril)  whom  you  (christians) 
celebrate  was  one  of  Caesar's  subjects.  If 
you  dispute  it,  I  will  prove  it  bye  and  bye  ; 
but  it  may  as  well  be  done  now.  For  your- 
selves allow  that  he  was  enrolled,  with  his 
father  and  mother,  in  the  time  of  Cyrenius ; 
but  after  he  was  born,  what  good  did  he  do 
to  his  relations  ?  For  they  would  not,  as  it 
is  said,  l  believe  on  him.'  But  yet,  that  stiff- 
necked  and  hard-hearted  people  believed 
Moses.  But  Jesus,  who  rebuked  the  winds, 
and  walked  on  the  seas,  and  cast  out  demons, 
and,  as  you  will  have  it,  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  (though  none  of  his  disciples 
presumed  to  say  this  of  him,  except  John 
,  only,  nor  he  clearly  and  distinctly ;  however, 
let  it  be  allowed  that  he  said  so),  could  not 
order  his  designs  so  as  to  save  his  friends  and 
relations."  (Luke  xi.;  John  vii.  5;  Matt. 
xiv.  25  ;  Mark  vi.  48  ;  John  i.) 

"  Jesus  having  persuaded(continues  Julian) 
a  few  among  you,  and  these  the  worst  of 
men,  has  now  been  celebrated  about  three 
hundred  years  ;  having  done  nothing  in  his 
life  time  worthy  of  remembrance,  unless  any 
one  thinks  it  a  mighty  matter  to  heal  lame 
and  blind  people,  and  exorcise  demoniacs  in 
the  village  of  Bethsaida  and  Bethany. 

"  But  you  are  so  unhappy  as  not  to  adhere 
to  the  things  delivered  to  you  by  the  apostles, 
but  they  have  been  altered  by  you  for  the 
worse,  and  carried  on  to  yet  greater  impiety. 
For  neither  Paul,  nor  Matthew,  nor  Luke, 
nor  Mark,  have  dared  to  call  Jesus,  god. 
But  honest  John,  understanding  that  a  great 
multitude  of  men  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  were  seized  with  this  distemper,  and 
hearing  likewise,  as  I  suppose,  that  the 
tombs  of  Peter  and  Paul  were  respected,  and 
frequented,  though  as  yet  privately  only, 
first  presumed  to  advance  that  doctrine. 

*  See  "  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,"  p.  3,  4.  7. 
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"  But  you  miserable  people,  at  the  same 
time  that  ye  refuse  to  worship  the  shield 
that  fell  down  from  Jupiter,  and  is  preserved 
by  us,  which  was  sent  down  to  us  by  the  great 
Jupiter,  or  our  father  Mars,  as  a  certain 
pledge  of  the  perpetual  government  of  our 
city  ;  you  worship  the  wood  of  the  cross,  and 
make  signs  of  it  upon  your  forehead,  and  fix 
it  upon  your  doors.  Shall  we  for  this  most 
hate  the  understanding,  or  most  pity  the 
simple  and  ignorant  among  you,  who  are  so 
very  unhappy  as  to  leave  the  immortal  god, 
and  go  over  to  a  dead  Jew  f 

"  You  have  killed  not  only  our  people  who 
persisted  in  the  ancient  religion,  but  likewise 
heretics  equally  deceived  with  yourselves,  but 
who  would  not  mourn  the  dead  man  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  that  you  do.  But  these 
are  your  own  inventions,  for  Jesus  has  no- 
where directed  you  to  do  such  things,  nor  yet 
Paul.  The  reason  is,  that  they  never  ex- 
pected that  you  would  arrive  at  such  power. 
They  were  contented  with  deceiving  maid 
servants  and  slaves,  and  by  them,  some  men 
and  women,  such  as  Cornelius  and  Sergius. 
If  there  were  then  any  other  men  of  emi- 
nence brought  over  to  you,  I  mean  in  the 
times  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  when  these 
things  happened,  let  me  pass  for  a  liar  in 
every  thing  I  say."* 

I  leave  these  extracts  from  the  immortal 
Julian's  work,  to  tell  their  own  tale.  "  The 
elegance  of  the  style,''  says  Gibbon,  "  and 
the  rank  of  the  author  recommended  his 
writings  to  the  public  attention ;  and  in  the 
impious  list  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
the  celebrated  name  of  Porphyry  was  effaced 
by  the  superior  merit  and  reputation  of 
Julian. "f  Now,  though  it  must  be  allowed 
that  from  policy  or  principle  he  paraded  and 
practised  some  superstitions  of  his  own,  he 
clearly  saw  and  cleverly  exposed  the  trick- 
ish  absurdity  of  christians,  like  Porphyry, 
Celsus,  and  Hierocles  ;  Julian  is,  we  have 
seen,  complacently  placed  by  Keith  upon 
the  list  of  those  Heathen  authors  who,  in 
their  way,  have  borne  testimony  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  things  concerning  him. 
Surely  noodle  ism  can  no  further  go. 


HINTS  ON   POLITICS, 
i. 

Man,  said  Montesquieu,  is  born  in  society, 
and  there  he  remains—  obviously  then  fore  it 
is  of  the  first  importance  that  he  should  be 
early  made  to  understand  his  rights,  his 
duties,  in  short,  his  position,  as  a  member  of 
society.  The  law  of  Solon,  which  made 
neutrality  in  politics  a  crime  against  the 
state,  was  an  admirable  law,  for  the  citizen 
who  is  either  too  idle  or  too  corrupt  to  watch 
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*  Lardner,  vol.  vii.  p.  625  to  630. 
t  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  82. 


over  the  interests  of  his  country,  is  unworthy 
to  enjoy  its  privileges.  He  is  no  less  a  cri- 
minal than  the  soldier  who  sleeps  at  his  post, 
or,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  skulks  beyond  the 
reach  of  shot.  Society  is  an  aggregation 
of  individuals.  Upon  the  social  virtues  and 
public  spirit  of  each  member,  depends  the 
happiness  of  all.  Individualised  man  would 
be  less  strong,  and  far  less  happy  than  an 
individual  tiger.  He  owes  all  his  power 
and  boasted  superiority  over  brutes,  to  the 
instinct  of  association.  Men,  like  wolves 
and  horses,  are  naturally  gregarious.  The 
existence  of  clans,  tribes,  and  nations,  is 
proof  of  this.  If  men  are  not  naturally 
gregarious,  how  came  they  to  unite  in  the 
first  instance  ?  Whence  arose  the  desire 
for  union,  if  none  felt  or  experienced  that 
they  could  benefit  by  it.  Man  is  as  selfish 
an  animal  as  any  that  prowls  the  African 
forests.  "When,  as  at  present,  the  slave  of 
error,  he  is  intensely,  mischievously  so. 
"  Society  (it  has  been  observed)  was  the 
result  of  our  virtues,  laws  of  our  vices." 
Now,  the  mere  creatures  of  instinct,  have 
neither  virtues  nor  vices,  and  such  undoubt- 
edly once  was  man.  The  instinct  which 
impelled  him  to  unite  with  the  woman  and 
with  his  fellows,  had  no  more  of  virtue  or  of 
vice  in  it,  than  the  instinct  which  impels 
bees  to  their  hive,  or  ants  to  their  hill. 
Voltaire  has  remarked,  in  relation  to  man's 
social  or  anti-social  tendencies,  that  to  con- 
clude the  human  animal  is  by  nature  soli- 
tary, because  individuals  have  occasionally 
been  found  in  a  state  of  isolation,  would  be  a 
stroke  of  wisdom  analagous  to  that  of  a 
traveller,  who  chancing  to  meet  with  a 
wandering  bee,  should  at  once  declare  all 
that  lived  in  hives  were  depraved. 

This  was  no  doubt  intended  by  Voltaire 
as  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  for  his  great  rival, 
Rousseau,  whose  fate  it  has  been  to  give 
offence  to  everybody,  and  scarce  be  under- 
stood by  anybody.  Rousseau  has  been  ac- 
cused of  lauding  savage  and  decrying  civi- 
lized life  ;  but  if  any  of  my  readers  will 
take  the  pains  to  study  attentively  his  ad- 
mirable book,  u  L'  Origine  D' Inegalite parmi 
les  Hommes,"*  they  will  soon  discover, 
that  its  author  has  been  shamefully  mis- 
represented. The  work  is  not  faultless,  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  I  will  venture  to  pro- 
nounce it  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  pro- 
found, and  useful,  that  appeared  during  the 
last  century.  It  was  the  work  that  first  set 
me  a  thinking  in  earnest,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  it  to  all  who  seek  to  obtain  a 
clear  idea  of  the  probable  origin  of  humau 
society.  Its  meaning,  or  rather  its  leading 
idea,  has  been  totally  misunderstood.  The 
ideal  natural  man,  so  pathetically  and  elo- 
quently painted  by  Rousseau,  is  confounded 

*  "  The  Origin  of  Inequality  among  Men." 
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>y  his  critics,  with  the  artificial  but  too-real 
avagc.  The  isolated  creature  of  instinct 
Rousseau  loved  to  describe,  has  nothing 
vhatever  in  common  with  any  known  human 
eings,  savage  or  civilised.  That  happy 
gnorance  is  better  than  miserable  know- 
edge  ;  that  to  have  no  ideas  is  better  than 
o  have  false  ones  ;  that  to  diminish  desire 
3  to  increase  liberty ;  and  that  free  animal 
nan,  guided  by  pure  instinct  is,  or  would  be 
ar  happier  than  a  citizen  slave,  in  all  the 
ride  of  spurious  reason — is  happily  and 
mmourously  enforced  by  him  in  his  ad- 
oirable  book.  To  confound  Rousseau's  con- 
eptional,  incorrupted  creature  of  instinct 
ith  the  actual  corrupted  savages  of  North 
America,  or  New  Zealand,  is  a  gross  and 
lischievoas  error. 

From  this  slight  sketch  of  Rou-seau's  lead- 
ig  philosophical  views,  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
lance,  that  'twas   not   the   savage  but   the 
atural  life    he   advocated,    as  better    than 
he  social.      He  considered,  I  think  erro- 
eously,   every  advance  in  civilisation,   an 
ctual   retrogression   in   relation  to   human 
appiness.     Truths,    he   maintained,    come 
ingly,  errors  run  in  crowds,  and  that  men 
idividually,    or   in   the    aggregate,    never 
lcrease   their   stock   of  knowledge,    with- 
ut  laying  in    a   much  larger  stock  of  pas- 
ion  and  prejudice.     All  which  I  hold  to  be 
ioroughly  sophistical — for,  in  the  firstplace, 
re  know  that  so  far  from   happiness  retro- 
rading   as   civilisation  advances,  the  very 
averse  is  the  fact.     The  sophisms  so  com- 
lonly  indulged  in  by  certain  radical  poli- 
cians,  about  the  good  old  feudal  bacon-and- 
eer  times,  are  delusive,  contemptible,   and 
lischievous.     The   working   classes  should 
ot  be   taught  to   look  back,  for  as   regards 
iem,  at  all  events,  there  is  nothing,  abso- 
itely  nothing,  in  the  past,  worth  the  living 
>r.     We  may  be  told,  and  told  truly,  that 
le  free  labourers  of  England  are  at   this 
loment  physically,  and  even  morally  worse 
inditioned  than  the  slave  negroes   in  our 
iantations.     But  give  me  free  labour,  with 
le  sense,  the  eager  desire  of  liberty,  which 
ddom  fails  to  accompany  it,  before  all  the 
^vantages  necessary,  or  incidental  to  sla- 
|2ry.     The  whip  and  collar  system  is  worn 
it  in  this  country,  and  may  the  memory  of 
be  eternally  execrated.     I  repeat  it.     The 
eople  should  not  be  taught  to  look  back, 
here  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of 
lis,  or,  indeed,  any  other  nation,  when   the 
iople  were  more  or  less  than  serfs.     They 
e  so  now,  it  is  true,  but  that  the  same 
)litical  game  has  been  played  in  all  ages  is 
3  less  so.     Nothing  whatever  is  to  be  gained 
'  a  useful  character,  by  making  the  present 
neration  in  love  with  "  the  flesh  pots  "  of 
teir  feudal  forefathers,  or  even  the  beer-and- 
icon  civilisation  of  a  later  period.     What 
ciety  wants,  and  what  it  must  have,  ere 
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serfdom,  in  substance  as  well  as  name,  can  be 
annihilated,  is  a  knowledge  of  itself.  The 
people  must  be  taught  principles,  definite 
political  principles.  At  present,  there  is  no 
vitality  in  politics,  no  virtue  in  it.  Politics, 
as  a  science,  is  not  at  all  studied,  and  of 
consequence  no  better  understood.  Class 
interests  are  interwoven  with  the  very  exis- 
tence of  civil  societies,  and  will  last  till  all 
that  is  shall  be  swept  away  by  the  gradually 
advancing  tide  of  knowledge.  Class  in- 
terests are  the  natural  product  of  civil  so- 
ciety, and  class  legislation  is  a  no  less 
natural  consequence  of  class  interests.  From 
the  same  pestilential  source  springs  the  rage 
for  party  and  faction,  which  is  the  disgrace 
of  our  national  character.  The  voice  of 
principles  is  unheard  of  amid  the  fury  of 
partizanship,  and  uproar  of  fanaticism. 
The  people,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  are 
wofully  ignorant,  or,  what  is  still  worse, 
heedless  of  political  principle  ;  and  I  am 
bound  to  say,  their  leaders  are  not  one  whit 
better.  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  member  for 
Bath,  said,  in  my  hearing,  at  the  time  of  the 
reform  agitation,  "  Politics  is  a  subject 
about  which  every  body  can  prate  ;"  a  re- 
mark, the  tone  of  which  sensitive  people  may 
object  to,  but  its  truth  none  can  gainsay,  for 
if  by  prate  be  meant  random  talk,  most  un- 
doubtedly politics  is  a  subject  about  which 
every  body  can  prate.  Excepting  only  reli- 
gion, there  is  more  random  talk  about  poli- 
tics than  all  other  subjects  put  together. 
There  is  hardly  a  tap  or  coffee-room  without 
its  swarm  of  statesmen,  in  the  shape  of  a 
posse  of  interminable  talkers  about  whigs 
going  out  and  tories  coming  in  ;  but  from 
Christmas  to  Midsummer,  and  from  Mid- 
summer to  Christmas,  the  most  determinedly 
patient  listener  will  not  succeed  in  catching 
a  single  sentence  about  the  best  means  of 
establishing  political  justice,  irrespective  of 
faction  or  pany.  The  idea  of  principles  ne- 
ver seems  to  enter  their  political  heads.  All 
is  come-day,  go-day,  god-send-Sunday  sort 
of  work;  and  such  it  will  continue,  till  a 
radical  change  can  be  effected  in  the  opini- 
ons and  habits  of  the  reforming  public.  It 
is  in  vain  that  these  questions  are  burked  or 
blinked  ;  the  plain  truth  must  be  told  at  last, 
which  is,  that  the  people  of  England  are  at 
this  moment  in  a  state  of  moral  as  well  as 
physical  destitution  ;  that  they  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  overthrow  the  present  ty- 
rannical government  and  establish  a  better 
on  its  ruins  ;  that  the  parson-power  of  this 
nation  must  be  nipped  at  its  root  before  su- 
perstition will  be  compelled  to  make  way  for 
sound  useful  knowledge  ;  finally,  that  educa- 
ting the  whole  people  honestly  and  scientifi- 
cally, is  the  slow  but  only  sure  mode  of  en- 
suring to  all  the  inestimable  blessing  of  good 
government. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  is  investigation.  Its 
philosophy  is  material ;  its  leading  charac- 
teristic dissent.  Brains,  like  manufactories, 
give  forth  new  products,  the  result  of  new 
processes.  Progression  in  physical  science 
has  been  rapid — electricity,  magnetism, phy- 
siology, and  phrenology  present  new  lights. 
The  world  is  being  explored  ;  we  do  not  now, 
as  our  forefathers  did,  merely  look  to  the 
surface ;  we  seek  new  depths,  new  produc- 
tions, which,  as  they  appear,  affect  soil, 
climate,  and  character.  Education  too  pro- 
ceeds, not  religious  but  useful ;  men  are  be- 
ginning to  look  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  former.  Education  based  on  religion  has 
produced  poverty  and  crime,  we  must  trust, 
for  the  future,  to  irreligious  teaching. 

The  age  is  utilitarian.  Cui  bono  ?  is  the 
general  query.  Manufactories  are  before 
cathedrals,  blankets  before  bibles,  facts  pre- 
ferable to  faith.  Faith  is  retreating,  as  men 
investigate.  Every  one  says,  why  believe 
in  this  or  that?  let  us  judge  for  ourselves. 
Then  away  goes  crowns,  crosses,  and  crosi- 
ers— all  give  way  to  the  omnipotence  of 
reason. 

Religion  has  lost  its  mysteries  ;  its  mira- 
cles are  gone,  the  charm  is  broken,  the  god- 
head vanished.  Truth  is  first  matter  of 
opinion  ;  this  is  the  age  of  opinion,  the  fore- 
runner of  truth.  Doubts  precede  truth,  and 
doubting  is  an  element  of  atheism.  Atheism 
is  the  result  of  investigation  ;  that  it  ad- 
vances we  all  know  ;  its  progress  is  propor- 
tionate to  our  knowledge;  it  is  the  lion  of 
the  day.  Religion  had  its  dogmas,  it  has 
now  its  doubts. 

This  is  the  age  that  is  pulling  down  the 
banners  of  kings,  priests,  and  others,  on 
which  were  inscribed,  divide  et  impera,  and 
raising  in  their  place  the  banner  of  "  union." 
Tyranny  is  giving  way  to  equality  and  peace. 

The  age  is  one  of  dissent ;  the  episcopalian 
and  presbyterian,  the  methodist  and  papist 
may  shake  hands,  while  the  thousand  and 
one  sects  look  on  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  it  is  not  from  the  love  they  bear 
each  other,  no,  the  pressure  from  without 
compels  them  to  it. 

This  is  a  levelling  age  too,  everything 
shows  it.  Gods  and  god-supporters  have 
been  abased,  churches,  mosques,  and  creeds 
are  fast  falling  into  contempt.  Kingcraft, 
with  all  its  attendant  horrors  and  mummeries, 
should  be  a  source  of  hatred  to  all  right- 
thinking  minds.  "  Live  and  let  live,"  is 
superseding  "  long  live  the  queen."  By 
trampling  down  kings  mount,  and  by  levelling 
they  rise.  This  is  the  principle  with  all  mo- 
narchs,  protection  in  their  mouths,  but  ty- 
ranny in  their  hearts.  Intellect  is  a  de- 
structive— of  errors ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  conservative  of  all  that  is  worthy  of 
preservation.  T.P. 
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OP 

C.    SOUTHWELL    FROM    BRISTOL 
GAOL. 

Prospectus  for   raising  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  in  shares  of  one  pound  each. 

That,  in  order  to  ensure  the  return  of  the 
capital  to  the  shareholders,  a  commodious 
theatre  shall  be  taken  for  a  public  dramatic 
performance,  in  which  Mr.  C.  Southwell 
shall  take  the  principle  character. 

That,  should  not  all  the  shares  be  taken 
up,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan,  those 
friends  who  have  advanced  their  money  shall 
have  it  returned  without  any  deduction. 

That  the  proceeds  of  the  performance 
shall  be  divided  among  the  shareholders. 

That  a  deposit  of  not  less  than  two  shil- 
lings shall  be  paid  on  each  share  ;  the  same 
will  be  forfeited  unless  completed  by  Monday 
the  23rd  of  January,  1843. 

That  shares  may  be  obtained  in  the  Coffet 
Room  at  the  Social  Institution,  John-street 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  every  evening  ir 
the  week  between  the  hours  of  eight  anc 
nine,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  secre 
taries  at  the  different  social  institutions. 
William  Southwell,  Treasurer. 
R.   Redfern,  General  Secretary. 

N.  B.  The  secretaries  of  the  dimVen 
branches,  and  all  friends  who  may  feel  dis 
posed  to  release  Mr.  Southwrell  from  hiscrue 
imprisonmenr,  may  obtain  shares  by  trans 
mitting  a  post-office  order  to  the  Genera 
Secretary,  John-street  Institution. 
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A  double  number  of  the  Oracle  will  a; 
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SCEPTICAL  WOMEN. 

History  furnishes  few  specimens  of  scep- 
tical women.  The  crowd  of  females  "  owe 
to  their  country  their  religion."  This,  it 
may  be  said,  is  also  true  of  the  harder  sex, 
which  I  deny  not ;  but  certainly  man  is  less 
the  slave  of  feeling  than  woman,  and  hence 
his  intellectual  superiority.  Women  feel 
rather  than  think — and  religion  it  is  well 
known  is  rather  an  affair  of  heart  than  head. 
Woman  is  as  inferior  to  man  intellectually, 
as  man  is  inferior  to  woman  morally.  The 
perfection  of  character  would,  if  mixture 
were  practicable,  spring  from  their  amalga- 
mation. I  deal  here  with  generalities,  under 
which  Dr.  Johnson  has  truly  said,  error 
lurks.  Such  errors,  however,  are  unavoid- 
able in  the  exposition  of  leading  truths. 
Women  generally,  such  is  my  position,  are 
more  the  creatures  of  feeling  than  reason — 
while  the  converse  holds  in  regard  to  men, 
who,  in  the  aggregate,  are  more  the  crea- 
tures of  reason  than  feeling.  The  irration- 
ality (to  speak  paradoxically)  of  man's  rea- 
son, the  foolish  manner  in  which  he  exer- 
cises it,  proves  no  more  against  the  pre- 
dominance of  a  reasoning  faculiy  in  the 
male,  relatively  to  the  female,  than  does  the 
gross  perversion  of  feelings,  in  themselves 
admirable,  disprove  the  predominance  of  the 
sensitive  faculty  in  women.  There  are 
undoubtedly  splendid  exceptions  to  the  rule 
here  insisted  upon,  but  exceptions  pre-sup- 
pose  the  rule.  Am  I  asked  for  evidence  of 
this  being  the  rule  ?  My  answer  is,  consult 
history — every  page  of  which  gives  evidence 
of  man's  intellectual  and  woman's  moral 
superiority.  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  laws 
fettering  female  genius — forunder  all  govern- 
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ments,  short  of  absolute  despotism,  the  field 
of  poetry,  music,  and  even  of  science  have 
been  open  to  women.  The  matrons  and 
virgins  of  Greece  and  Rome,  exhibited  traits 
of  heroism,  virtue,  and  patriotic  devotion, 
which  would  be  the  admiration  of  all  ages — 
but  where  are  their  female  geniuses — where 
are  the  legacies  of  their  intellectual  energy 
a-nd  inventive  faculty  ?  Where,  in  short, 
are  we  to  look  for  those  marks  of  extraor- 
dinary intellectual  power  in  women,  that 
men  in  almost  every  age  and  clime  have  so 
abundantly  manifested  ?  The  champions  of 
the  intellectual  equality  of  the  sexes  will  be 
puzzled  to  say  where.  It  is  true,  Semira- 
mide  and  some  other  "unsexed"  queens, 
did  empty  human  veins  by  the  million,  and 
play  tyrant  despots  with  the  nerve  of  Na- 
poleon, and  successful  address  of  Sesostris 
— but  all  tradition  and  all  history  is  silent  as 
to  the  books  of  genius  written  by  female 
hands.  Invention,  invention,  invention ! 
Women  have  always  failed,  they  now  fail, 
and  in  my  opinion  always  will,  to  invent 
or  create  anything  great  or  lasting  in  science 
or  art.  Can  any  reason  be  given  why 
countless  ages  have  not  produced  a  single 
female  poet,  a  single  female  sculptor,  a  sin- 
gle female  musician,  or  a  single  female 
anything,  requiring  the  highest  order  of 
intellectual  genius  ?  Can  any  other  satis- 
factory reason  be  advanced,  save  this  one 
— that  the  genius  of  woman  is  not  intel- 
lectual, but  moral — not  so  much  a  genius  of 
knowledge,  as  a  genius  of  feeling  ?  I  might 
ask  what  insuperable  artificial  obstacles 
have  hindered  the  brain  of  woman  giving  birth 
to  an  "  Iliad,"  an  c<  iEneid,"  an  "  Inf«rno," 
ora"  ParadiseLost  ?"  What  artificial  obsta- 
cles have  prevented  the  growth,in  all  soils, and 
all   climes,   of  female  Shaksperes,  Miltons, 
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Dantes,  Homers,  Phidiases,  Michael  Ange- 
los,  Rosinis  and  Mozarts  ?  I  might  ask  a 
thousand  such  questions  were  it  useful— and 
all  that  could  be  urged  in  reply,  hy  the  soi 
disant  best  friends  of  woman,  would  be,  that 
she  has  been  the  slave  of  man  from  time 
immemorial— that  "  man  to  man  sometimes 
unjust,  is  always  so  to  ivoman" — that  he  has 
used  his  undoubted  physical  superiority  to 
crush  the  intellect  and  outrage  the  sym- 
pathies of  her  he  ought  to  have  shielded, 
honoured,  and  loved — and  that  if  woman 
were  allowed  fair  play,  if  she  were  permitted 
freely  to  exercise  her  faculties,  if  she  were 
the  independent  friend  and  not  the  slave  of 
man,  if,  in  short,  she  were  equal  with  man 
artificially,  she  would  speedily  be  so  naturally. 

Such  is,  in  substance,  the  assertive  rea- 
soning of  our  present  clever  women,  and 
those  who  lay  claim  to  be  considered  the 
exclusive  advocates  of  their  rights.  It  is 
all  very  pretty,  no  doubt,  looks  well  on 
paper,  and  is  most  excellent  never  failing 
claptrap,  at  popular  meetings,  but  it  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  that  knowledge  of  woman's 
character,  gathered  from  the  experience  of 
ages.  I  would  not,  if  possible,  be  misunder- 
stood. My  desire  for  the  emancipation  of 
woman  is  no  less  intense  than  the  desire  of 
those  who  take  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
mistaken  view  of  her  peculiar  character- 
istics. In  common  with  all  other  accredited 
writers  for  this  paper,  I  would  abolish,  at 
once  and  for  ever,  all  those  invidious,  cursed 
distinctions  which  now  prevail  between,  and 
it  may  be  added,  destroy  in  a  great  measure, 
the  happiness  of  both  sexes.  But  there  are 
as  surely  natural  and  eternal  distinctions 
between  man  and  woman,  as  between  the 
hawk  and  the  dove,  or  the  fir  and  the  plan- 
tain. I  say  not  there  are  superiorities  or 
inferiorities,  but  distinctive  differences,  which 
no  nattering  sophistry  can  charm  away.  To 
me  it  seems  as  unwarrantable  to  say  man  is 
superior  to  woman,  as  it  would  to  affirm  that 
a  lily  is  superior  to  a  rose.  A  perfect  man 
would  be  no  more  like  a  perfect  woman,  than 
is  the  lily  like  the  rose — and  monstrously 
unjust  as  well  as  foolish,  are  all  political  or 
social  distinctions,  founded  upon  sexual 
differences.  If  my  will  had  the  force  of  law, 
political  distinction  between  man  and  woman 
should  at  once  be  swept  away,  when  all 
others  would  speedily  follow.  Men  never 
can  be  politically  free,  while  women  are 
morally  degraded.  Napoleon  asked  an  illus- 
trious French  woman  what  France  needed? 
Mothers,\va,s  the  admirable  reply.  England 
needs  mothers  now,  more,  perhaps,  than 
France  did  then.  A  nation  of  educated 
mothers  would  suckle  a  nation  of  free  men — 
but  he  is  a  madman  or  a  knavish  politician 
who  pretends  to  reform  a  state,  without 
beginning  with  the  education  of  its  women. 
Education  will  not  metamorphose  them  into 
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men,  but  'twill  do  more,  'twill  fit  them  to  be 
u  bring ers  forth  of  men.'"  Education  will 
certainly  never  introduce  us  to  female  Ho- 
mers, Phidiases,  Shaksperes,  or  Farradays, 
but  it  will  bring  to  perfection  all  those  ad- 
mirable faculties  ot  which  their  organism 
contains  the  germs — it  will  not  destroy  the 
feelings  peculiar  to  the  sex,  but  chasten  and 
exalt  them — it  will  not  confer  upon  woman 
that  solidity  of  intellect  her  sanguine  advo- 
cates would  lead  us  to  believe  she  has 
hitherto  been  cheated  of  by  society's  injus- 
tice—but education  will  most  assuredly 
improve  her  moral  character,  by  strength- 
ening her  reason,  and  ultimately  rescue  her 
from  the  odious  influence  of  those  accursed 
superstitions  of  which  women  are  everywhere 
at  once  the  root  and  source.  Women,  in  all 
times  and  climes,  have  been  the  right  arm  of 
priestcraft.  The  intensity  and  excess  of 
feeling,  predisposes  them  to  be  the  recipients 
of  notions,  however  wild  or  mischievous. 
Sceptical  women,  I  have  already  said,  are 
rarely  to  be  heard  of  in  history.  Some  two 
or  three  fluttered  about  the  court  of  Louis 
Quatorze.  It  is  probable  there  were  more 
femmes  savans  in  France  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  than  in  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  taken  together.  Learned  ladies, 
or  blues,  as  they  are  sometimes  ridiculously 
called,  have  been,  up  to  a  very  late  period, 
held  in  real  or  affected  contempt  by  English- 
men, they  now  seem  to  be  creeping  into  favour, 
and  waxing  more  and  more  sceptical  every 
day.  I  have  not  heard  that  any  of  our  fair 
sceptics  are  positively  atheistical,  but  a  very 
considerable  number  have  abandoned  the 
faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  openly  avowed 
pure  deism.  Menage  observes,  "  that  history 
speaks  of  very  few  incredulous  women,  or 
female  Atheists."  D'Holbach  quotes  this 
observation  in  his  "  System  of  Nature,"  and 
adds,  u  this  is  not  surprising  their  organ- 
isation renders  them  fearful — their  nervous 
system  undergoes  periodical  variations — the 
education  they  receive  disposes  them  to  cre- 
dulity. Those  among  them  who  have  a 
sound  constitution,  who  have  a  well-ordered 
imagination,  have  occasion  for  chimeras 
suitable  to  occupy  their  leisure — above  all, 
when  the  world  abandons  them,  then  super- 
stitious devotion,  with  its  attractive  cere- 
monies, becomes  either  a  business  or  aa 
amusement." 

I  do  not  very  well  understand  how  the 
possession  of  a  sound  constitution,  with  a  well 
ordered  imagination,  can  have  or  give  oc- 
casion for  any  chimeras  whatever.  I  rather 
think  it  is  people  who  have  wwsound  consti- 
tutions, and  ill  ordered  imaginations  that  have 
occasion  for  chimeras  suitable  to  occupy 
their  leisure.  The  remark,  methinks,  should 
be  set  down  as  one  of  D'Holbach 's  very  few 
lapsus  plumes.  It  is  the  more  remarkable, 
however,  because  no  writers  knew  better  than 
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D'Holbach  and  Diderot  that,  properly- 
speaking,  there  are  no  other  than  physical 
causes — the  obvious  inference  from  which  is, 
that  a  diseased  or  ill-regulated  imagination 
is  a  consequence  of  diseased  organism.  To 
say  a  man  has  an  unsound  brain,  is  the  same, 
in  effect,  as  saying  he  is  of  unsound  intellect. 
It  is  because  the  whole  organism  of  woman 
is  essentially  and  radically  different  from 
ours,  that  no  art,  no  societarian  arrangements, 
ever  can  place  the  sexes  upon  an  intellectual 
equality.  The  moral  differences  between 
them  will  be  found  no  less  lasting  than  the 
physical  ones.  The  other  observations  of 
D'Holbach  corroborate  my  view  of  sexual 
differences.     I  shall  return  to  this  subject. 

SUPERNATURALISM, 

CONSIDERED    AS    A    QUESTION    OF 

MORAL  INFLUENCE. 
ii. 
That  the  opinions  so  fully  exposed  in  my 
former  paper  upon  this  subject,  were  held 
and  conscientiously    acted    upon   by    many- 
sages   of  antiquity,   no   student   of  history 
need  be  told.     In  ancient  India,  as  well  as 
in  Egypt  and   Greece,   the   belief  in  many 
gods  was  thought   by  the  philosophic  few  so 
morally  influential,  and  politically  necessary, 
that  any  attempt  to  disturb   it  would  have 
been  deemed  an  act  of  madness — in  short, 
the  ancients  attached  quite  as  much  impor- 
tance to  the  popular  belief  in  many  gods,  as 
modern  political-religionists    attach    to  the 
vulgar  belief  in  one  god.     By  political-reli- 
gionists, are  here  meant  the   cunningly  sa- 
gacious people  of  all  countries,  who  teach 
that  man  must  be  systematically  duped,  be- 
fore he  can  be  easily  and  safely  governed. 
Even  the  justly   renowned  Roman  senate, 
which  could  boast  a  Caesar,  a  Cato,  a  Ci- 
cero, and  a  Brutus,  as  its  members,  did  not 
scruple  to  govern  by  the  arts   of  deception. 
It  nourished  in  the  breasts  of  the  common 
people,   those  very  superstitious  absurdities 
itself  abjured  and  abhorred.     It  is   doubtful 
whether  a  single  member  of  that    senate 
believed  in  the  multitudinous  gods  of  Rome. 
Voltaire,  albeit,  no  friend  to  atheism,  de- 
clared it  an  assembly  of  Atheists — for,  said 
he,  ';  men  who  neither  fear  nor  hope  any- 
thing from  the  gods,  are  practically  Atheists'' 
— an   opinion  I   am   disposed  to   admit  the 
soundness   of— for,   supposing  the  reality  of 
gods,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  of  what'twe 
they  can  be,  or  in   what  manner  connected 
with   human  beings  who  have  nothing    to 
hope  nor  to  fear  from  them.     At  all  events, 
just  such   Atheists  composed  that  noblest  of 
all  political  bodies,  the  Roman  senate.    Like 
Kant,  and  almost  all  other  modern  metaphy- 
sicians,   the    Roman    philosophers    rather 
considered  the  existence  of  a  god  or  gods, 
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and  the  imagined  immortality  of  the  aoul,  as 
indispensable    credenda,     than     established 
truths.     Do  we  not  know  that  Caesar,  in  full 
senate,  in  effect  denied  the  soul's  immortality, 
when  he  urged,  as  a  valid  reason,  why  Cata- 
line  should  not  be  put  to  death — that  banish- 
ment  would  be  a  far  greater   punishment, 
death  being  but  the  annihilation   of  sensi- 
bility, which  those  who  heeded  not  vulgar 
fables  about  a  life   hereafter,  had  no  cause 
to  dread  ?    Do  we  not  know  that  the  senate, 
including    Cicero   the    accuser   and   mortal 
enemy  of  Cataline,  were  convinced  by  that 
reasoning,  and  the  traitor's  life  spared,  upon 
the  principle  that  perpetual  banishment  was 
a  doom  far  more  terrible,  to  a  reasonable  man, 
than  death  ?    It  fortunately  happens  we  are 
well  acquainted  with  all  this,  and  we  know, 
besides,  that  these  same  rulers  of  the  Roman 
world,  were  no  more  disposed  than  our  ru- 
lers to  relieve  the  rabble,  the  scum,  and  dirt 
of  nations,  as  Cicero  styled  them,  from  the 
salutary  terror  of  the  gods.      A  hope  of  re- 
ward, and  a  fear  of  never-ending  punishment, 
was,  and  is  thought  quite  necessary  for  them. 
Peel  and  Wellington  are  just  as  convinced 
that  the  policy  of  deceit  is  a  useful  policy, 
as   were    Csesar   and   Cicero.     With   what 
inimitable   gravity  did  Judge  Tindal  lately 
tell  the  people  of  England,  that  "  of  religious 
teaching   there   can  be  no   excess."      No 
judge  ever  said  it  better.     All  judges,  black, 
white,   or  blue,   ancient  or  modern,  have 
been  precisely  of  that  opinion.      They   are 
all  of  one  mind,  soul,  and  strength  upon  that 
pivotal  point.     Paganini   never    found    his 
one  string  more  convenient  and  more  pro- 
fitable, than  do  judges,  priests,  and  statesmen 
the  one  idea — "of  religious  teaching  there 
can  be  no  excess."     Morrison   assured   the 
public  that  of  vegetable  pills  there  could  be 
no  excess.     And  in  the  very  same  quackish 
spirit,    and    for   the   selfsame   object,  Judge 
Tindal,  and  all  other  judges,  tell  us,  of  reli- 
gion there  can  be  no  excess.     Go,  those  who 
can,  to  China,  to  Turkey,  to  Hindostan,  or 
to  Grand  Tartary,  and  my  life  upon  it,  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  judge,  statesman,  or 
priest  can  be  found  who  is  not  most  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  of  religious    teaching  there 
can  be  no  excess — of  course  each  of  these 
worthy  characters  will  not  fail  to  name,  as 
the  religion  to  be  taught,  the  superstitous 
notions  most  agreeable  fco  his  own  prejudices, 
or  his  owrn  interests,  or  both.      Cicero  and 
Caesar  though't  the  mob  of  Rome  never  could 
be  full  enough  of  what  we  call  Pagan  idola- 
try.    They  had  just   as   high   a  notion    of 
paganism,  considered  as  a  state  nostrum,  as 
our  Peel  and  Wellington  have  of  Christianity. 
The  former  did  not  much   care  what  kind  of 
paganism   the  people  were  amused  and  be- 
wildered by,  all  they  were  really  anxious 
about,  was  some  kind,  effectual  for  the  pur- 
pose.    The  latter  are  just  as  indifferent  as 
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to  the  *ort  of  Christianity  doled  out  to  the 
multitude  of  fools — but  one  sort,  at  least, 
every  honest  man  is  expected  to  have — nay, 
one  he  must  have,  or  profess \  to  have,  which 
answers  state  purposes  almost  as  well. 

Not  to  adopt  one  of  the  true  christian  faiths, 
and  to  stand  boldly  forward  an  avowed  anti- 
supernaturalist,  draws  upon  so  unluckily- 
honest  a  wight  the  odium  theologicum,  which 
Lawrence  feelingly  denounced  as  "  the  con- 
centrated essence  of  malignity  and  rancour." 
In  this  particular  of  persecution,  however, 
there  is  no  analogy  between  the  statesmen 
or  people  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  Gods 
numberless,  and  religions  innumerable,  were 
sanctioned,  or  at  least  tolerated  by  Roman 
magistrates,  whose  philosophy  was  of  so 
free,  easy,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  sensible  a 
character,  that  they  put  all  religions  upon 
the  same  footing,  holding  the  scales  of  justice 
firmly  but  fairly  betwixt  them.  From  Gib- 
bon we  learn  that  the  various  religions  pro- 
tected, if  not  encouraged,  by  the  Roman 
government,  were  thought  by  the  people 
equally  true,  by  the  philosophers  equally 
false,  and  by  the  magistrates  equally  useful. 
Before  christians  contrived  to  fix  themselves 
firmly  in  the  state  saddle,  purely  religious 
persecution  -had  never  been  heard  of.  No, 
barbarous  as  were  the  Pagans,  they  were 
speedily  outdone  in  barbarity  by  the  early 
christians.  The  christians  were  the  first  to 
teach  religion  sword  in  hand,  and  convince 
men's  understandings  by  torturing  their 
bodies.  I  learn  from  Le  Commerce,  a  French 
newspaper,  that  General  Bugeaud,  who  com- 
mands in  Algeria,  had  been  strongly  u^ged 
by  a  monk  of  La  Trappe  to  christianise  the 
Algerines.  No,  holy  father,  replied  the 
general,  the  sabre  first  and  then  the  cross — 
which  I  take  to  be  an  inversion  of  the  good 
old  order — for  ancient,  that  is  early  christians 
introduced  the  cross  first,  and  then  the  sabre 
— but  "circumstances  alter  cases."  General 
Bugeaud  no  doubt  has  long  since  discovered 
that  he  can  much  easier  and  speedier  cut 
down  a  thousand  Algerines,  than  christianise 
one — so,  upon  the  utilitarian  principle,  pre- 
fers, at  this  crisis,  sabreing  to  crossing. 
Which  christians  begin  with,  is  really  not  of 
much  consequence,  for  they  cannot  go  on 
smoothly  without  both.  Their  religion  is  not 
only  taught  by  priests, sung  by  poets,  lauded 
by  philosophers,  and  believed  by  fools  to  be 
a  moralising  species  of  supernaturalism,  but 
the  only  species  that  is  so.  The  christians 
fiercely  denounce  all  religions,  u  barring  " 
their  own,  as  diabolical  inventions,  and,  of 
course,  totally  inimical  to  tthe  morals  of  those 
unhappily  subjected  to  their  pernicious  in- 
fluence. They  see  clearly  the  mote  in  their 
neighbour's  eye,  but  not  the  beam  in  their 
own.  That,  however,  can  be  no  matter  of 
astonishment  to  the  student  of  human  nature. 
He  perfectly  understands  the  lasting  effects 
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of  those  early  impressions  which  priests 
never  fail  to  make,  and  the  force  of  customs 
they  have  cunningly  contrived  to  establish. 
The  christian  religion  is  admirably  calculated 
to  stultify  the  intellects  and  harden  the 
hearts  of  its  devotees.  In  common  with  all 
others,  it  erects  faith  into  a  virtue,  and  con- 
demns the  free  exercise  of  reason. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  almost  all  reli- 
gions to  conquer  men's  understandings,  but 
never  to  satisfy  them.  Then,  how  absurd  is 
the  proposition,  that  morality  can  have  no 
other  basis  than  supernaturalism.  As  well 
might  it  be  contended  that  houses  can  have 
no  other  foundation  than  sand.  "What  is 
more  shifty,  unstable,  and  dangerous  than 
strong  imaginations,  unbridled  by  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  intellect  ?  The  grand  aim  of 
supernaturalism  is  to  exalt  imagination  at 
the  cost  of  judgment.  Supernaturalism  is 
the  fever  of  our  moral  nature.  It  is  not 
only  unnecessary — considered  as  an  element 
of  progression,  it  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
it.  The  genius  of  supernaturalism  is  des- 
potic. Reason  rejects  it,  for  the  genius  of 
reason  is  liberty.  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters — no  people  can  serve  two  principles. 
There  is  no  halting  between  the  principle  of 
imagination  and  the  principle  of  judgment. 
The  first  is  supernaturalism — the  second  is 
naturalism.  A  nation  of  Atheists  would  be 
a  nation  governed  by  the  law  of  reason. 
Such  a  nation  never  yet  existed  upon  earth, 
a  people  wise  enough  to  do  without  priests, 
history  furnishes  no  account  of — but  the  fact 
is  undeniable,  and  a  momentous  fact  it  is, 
that  the  power  of  the  priest  is  uniformly  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  popular  vice.  It  will  be 
shown,  in  due  time,  that  in  those  countries 
where  there  is  least  religion  there  is  most 
morality — where  priests  are  despised  virtue 
is  respected — and  where  hell  seems  almost 
forgotten,  the  delights  fabled  of  heaven  seem 
actually  realised  upon  earth. 


REVELATION  versus  NATURE. 

Christianity  is  the  new  light  cast  on  the  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  of  the  universe.  Exclude  revelation 
light  from  creation  movements  and  all  is  a  riddle. 
Atheism  is  consistent  in  comparison. —  Fraxer, 
Oct.,  1841. 

This,  coming  from  the  most  orthodox  of  all 
the  god-journals,  seems  granting  to  atheism 
something  like  justice — although,  in  truth, 
atheism  is  not  much  honoured  by  its  com- 
parison with  Christianity.  But  let  us  see 
how  "creation  movements"  look  without 
revelation.  Revelation  presupposes  a  re- 
vealer — and  the  revealer  must  be  material  or 
immaterial.  If  material,  what  has  he  re- 
vealed ?  Has  he  revealed  his  own  existence, 
where  he  resides,  his  form  or  powers,  plans 
or  intentions  ?  The  disputes  in  all  countries 
— the  thousands  of  different  ideas  of  his  ex- 
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istence  and  his  essence — the  massacres  and 
wars  — the  feuds  and  animosities — all  must 
answer  in  the  negative.  "  I  am  that  I  am," 
and  "  a  hidden  god,"  is  the  only  information 
said  to  have  been  given  by  the  deity  of  the 
christians  of  himself,  and  to  whom  the 
writer  quoted  above  evidently,  in  my  opinion, 
refers,  which  revelation  smacks  very  much  of 
the  kl  brogue  " — but  "  his  ways  are  unspeak- 
able !  "  But  what  is  the  revelation  ascribed 
to  him  ?  Does  it  give  us  any  idea  of  a  god 
of  Jove,  wisdom,  justice,  or  omnipotence  ? 
By  no  means.  In  every  revelation  he  is 
represented  as  a  capricious  being,  protecting 
one  favourite  people,  and  at  enmity  with  all 
the  rest.  If  he  appears  to  some,  he  is  not 
"  at  home  "  to  others — if  he  reveals  his  ac- 
tions to  a  few,  the  great  mass  of  the  world 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  happy  ignorance  of  his 
movements.  The  actions  ascribed  to  this  god, 
when  not  incredible,  are  by  no  means  such 
as  should  astonish  us — displaying  no  superior 
wisdom — his  revelations,  in  fact,  do  not  even 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  were  made,  and  for  whose  comfort  they 
were  revealed.  This  is  readily  proved  by 
an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

The  evils  flowing  from  christian  revelation 
are  greater,  because  more  widely  spread, 
than  those  having  their  source  in  the  strictly 
Jewish  dispensation.  Over  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  America  it  has  rendered  men 
unsocial,  intolerant,  and  inhuman  to  one 
another,  though  they  all  profess  to  be  guided 
by  the  same  u  new  light  " — which  must  as- 
suredly be  one  from  hell,  judging  from  its 
infernal  influence.  What  "  new  light  "  has 
"  Christianity  cast  upon  the  mysterious  hie- 
roglyphics of  the  universe  ?  "  What  natural 
phenomenon  did  it  elucidate— what  assistance 
has  it  rendered  science — what  mysteries  has 
it  unravelled — and  where  are  the  translated 
hieroglyphics  which  Christianity  has  deci- 
phered ?  Not  surely  in  the  new  testament, 
for  if  so,  they  have  been  translated  from  a 
language  which  men  are  hourly  becoming 
masters  of,  into  one  the  inexplicability  of 
which  increases  with  the  study  of  it— for, 
upon  its  first  promulgation  the  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  its  meaning,  might  be 
reckoned  by  unit*,  now  that  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  have  been  devoted  to  its  examina- 
tion, the  different  interpretation^  may  be 
computed  by  tens  of  millions.  If  chrisrianity 
be  the  "  new  light"  described,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  have  dazzled  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  looked  upon  it,  or,  like  a  treacherous 
Will  o'  th'  Wisp,  led  them  on  to  the  de- 
struction of  their  own  and  every  one  else's 
happiness,  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
associated  with  them.  The  sooner  Christ's 
light  is  put  out,  the  better  for  mankind. 

"  Exclude  revelation  light  from  creation 
movements  (says  our  theologaster)  and  all  is 
a  riddle  "—and  "  revelation  lisht  "  is  what 
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little  boys  call  a  u  riddle-me-ree  " — 'thus  we 
have  one  riddle  or  mystery  to  explain  another 
— and  both  pronounced  to  be  inexplicable — 
how  greatly  are  we  advantaged  then  by  the 
possession  of  this  "  new  light  " — it  is  the 
piling  of  an  Ossa  of  absurdity  upon  an  Olym- 
pus of  doubt !  "  Creation  movements  "  and 
u  revelation  light,"  form  a  Gordian  knot,  so 
artfully  interwoven  by  priests,  that  men  have 
been  for  countless  ages  fruitlessly  endeavour- 
ing to  untie  it,  instead  of  severing  it  with 
the  sword  of  Reason,  by  which  means  only 
can  the  latter  be  established  supreme  ruler 
over  the  moral  world.  Atheism  is  reason's 
sword,  which  has  already  cut  several  cods 
of  the  priestly  knot,  and  the  rest  will  quickly 
share  the  same  fate. 

"  Exclude  revelation  light  from  creation 
movements  and  all  is  a  riddle!  "  What  ig- 
norance or  impudence  is  contained  in  that 
sentence.  Where  is  there  a  single  circum- 
stance, in  the  Jewish  cosmogony,  said  to 
have  had  a  divine  revealer,  which  carries 
with  it  evidence  of  probability,  when  opposed 
to  modern  science  ?  which  it  is  well  known 
entirely  contradicts  all  the  "  creation  move- 
ments "  which  the  "revelation  light  "  in  the 
bible  is  said  to  unriddle.  If  the  Jewish  and 
christian  fables  are  revelations  from  a  deity, 
he  has  evidently  related  lies — and,  inasmuch 
as  that  which  never  happened  can  never  be 
revealed,  it  follows  that  the  Jewish  and 
christian  revelations  are  no  revelations. 

T.  P. 


THE  PAST,  PRESENT,  &  FUTURE 

OF     THE 

SOCIALIST  AGITATION. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  following  extracrs  from  the  late 
numbers  in  the  Neiv  Moral  World. 

1.  "  In  proportion  as  our  lecturing  staff 
has  been  reduced,  and  a  more  measured  tone 
and  cautious  policy  adopted,  so  has  the  po- 
pular feeling  waxed  cold,  and  popular  sup- 
port diminished." — G.  A.  Fleming,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1842. 

2.  "  Short  work  should  now  be  made 
with  the  theology  of  the  world.  This  is  the 
course  pursued  in  my  present  lectures,  and 
it  is  telling  its  old  tale." — Robert  Owen,  De- 
cember 3,  1842. 

3.  "  The  truth  is,  that  our  religion  and 
our  calicos  are  equally  worthless — they  are 
manufactured  and  exporied  on  equally  vi- 
cious principles — made  lor  sale  and  not  for 
use." — G.  A.  Fleming,  December  10,  1842. 

We  once  more  resume  this  subject,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  writers  in  the  Oracle 
of  Reason  from  the  charges  of  faction,  and  a 
desire  to  thwart  the  objects,  or  at  least  a 
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portion  of  the  objects  of  the  Socialist  asso- 
ciation, by  advising  their  members  to  en- 
gage in  theological  discussion.  The  ex- 
tracts quoted  at  the  head  of  this  letter,  have 
been  condemned  by  no  party  possessing  any 
influence  in  Socialist  affairs,  but  seem,  on 
the  contrary,  approved  of  by  all.  Many 
other  signsof  improvement  could  be  gathered 
from  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  society — ■ 
we  merely  cite  one  as  a  specimen.  Two 
years  since,  the  Edinburgh  Socialists  con- 
demned the  proceedings  of  those  of  Liecester, 
in  some  very  strong  resolutions,  because 
their  missionary  held  an  occasional  discus- 
sion on  the  bible.  Now,  the  Edinburgh 
Social  missionary  is  both  allowed  and  en- 
couraged to  follow  what  his  supporters  then 
condemned. 

The  readers  of  the  Oracle  are  well  aware 
that  this  paper  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  the  religions  of  the  world, 
in  principle  and  detail,  and  that  it  has  car- 
ried out  the  warfare  with  persevering  zeal, 
for  the  last  twelve  months,  through  good  and 
through  evil  report,  during  which  time  it 
has  had  to  contend  with  the  open  hostility  of 
enemies,  and  the  lukewarmness  of  friends. 
Many  of  the  Socialists,  in  particular,  looked 
upon  it  with  a  jealous  eye,  because  in  it 
their  policy  was  strongly  condemned.  These 
parties  will  find  that  even  Mr.  Owen  now 
recommends  that  we  should  "make  short  work 
with  the  theology  of  the  world,"  because  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  curse 
that  ever  afflicted  the  human  race.  There  is  no 
paper  that  makes  such  "short  work"  with 
theology  as  the  Oracle,  for  it  is  destroying  it 
root  and  branch — there  is,  therefore,  no 
paper  more  deserving  of  Socialist  and  Infidel 
support.  If  the  paper  itself  is  worthy  of 
support,  so  are  they  who  have  suffered,  and 
are  suffering  for  its  sake.  And  yet,  many 
who  wish  to  destroy  supernaturalism,  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
least  degree  in  this  respect — had  it  been 
otherwise,  Southwell  would  not  have  had  to 
depend  upon  the  generosity  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual to  supply,  at  least,  half  his  wants — 
nor  should  we  have  heard  the  cry  of  poverty 
from  Gloucester  gaol,  because  the  martyr  of 
truth  within  its  walls  could  not  obtain  that 
which  was  necessary  to  keep  him  in  a  state 
of  health.  The  Oracle  was  condemned  by 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Owen  because  he  disap- 
proved of  the  course  its  projectors  thought 
proper  to  pursue — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  now, 
when  Mr.  Owen  thinks  differently,  the 
Oracle  and  New  Moral  World  may  fight  the 
battle  of  human  emancipation  without  colli- 
sion, and  that  there  may  be  no  dissension  in 
our  ranks,  all  our  energies  being  concentrated 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  common 
foe.  "  It  is  full  time  (says  Mr.  Owen  in 
the  letter  referred  to)  to  abandon  all  the 
childish  Joolishness  of  theology,   and  the  fa- 
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brie  which  it  has  hitherto  been  the  means  of 
constructing."  Fleming,  too,  as  lately  will 
be  seen,  declared  that  the  temporising  policy 
so  much  condemned  in  the  earlier  pages  of 
this  paper,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  decline 
of  the  Socialist  agitation.  Strange  that 
this  fact  should  not  have  been  discovered 
before  November,  1842,  when  it  was  so 
evident  to  all  who  had  thought  seriously  and 
comprehensively  on  the  subject,  and  who 
had  the  welfare  of  the  society  at  heart,  and 
who  sought  by  means  of  theological  contro- 
versy to  increase  its  means,  usefulness,  and 
power.  Mr.  Owen's  objection  to  theological 
discussion,  this  time  last  year,  was,  that  it 
created  hostile  feelings  between  the  con- 
tending parties — and  so  it  does  to  a  certain 
extent — but,  if  it  is  to  be  abandoned  because 
of  this,  discussion  or  any  other  subject  should 
be  abandoned,  too,  and  thus  improvement 
would  be  retarded  in  its  course.  'Tis  true 
that  theological  disputes  are  more  furious 
than  others,  in  a  general  way,  but,  like  the 
storms  in  the  material  world,  they  purify 
the  atmosphere,  and  thus  effect  substantial 
good.  Mr.  Owen's  object  is  to  establish 
charity  for  the  feelings  and  convictions  of 
all,  a  noble  object,  but  one  that  will  never  be 
accomplished  while  theological  standards  are 
to  guide  us  in  all  we  say  and  do,  nor  will 
the  world  ever  be  politically  reformed  until 
these  false  guides  are  abandoned,  and  sci- 
ence substituted  in  their  stead.  Theology  is 
a  curse,  because  it  is  founded  on  erroneous 
notions  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man — 
science  teaches  what  his  nature  is,  and  how 
his  destiny  may  be  fulfilled,  and  is  therefore 
a  blessing.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr. 
Owen  now  approves  of  a  detailed  denuncia- 
tion of  supernaturalism,  but  the  principle 
once  conceded  that  theological  controversy  is 
necessary,  the  mode  of  conducting  it  must  be 
left  to  the  individuals  who  engage  in  it.  My 
opinion  is,  that  if  religionists  will  not  meet 
Socialists  on  their  own  grounds,  that  they 
should  meet  them  on  theirs,  as  discussions  on 
these  subjects  invariably  effect  a  vast  amount 
of  good.  "When  I  have  recommended  the  study 
of  the  politics  and  morals  of  socialism  to  young 
inquirers,  I  have  met  with  a  reply  to  this 
effect — "  I  am  almost  satisfied  on  those 
points,  it  is  the  other  part,  its  opposition  to 
theology,  and  the  justifiable  or  unjustifiable 
nature  of  that  opposition  that  I  am  in  doubt 
of."  I  much  question  if  we  should  have  had 
one  Socialist  for  a  thousand  that  we  have 
now,  if  we  had  shunned  talking  with  theolo- 
gians from  first  to  last.  Socialism  itself, 
when  fairly  considered,  is  the  very  essence 
of  scepticism — why  then  should  Socialists 
fear  the  name  of  sceptic  being  fastened  upon 
them  ?  General  scepticism  in  theology  (in- 
dependent of  its  being  proper  in  itself)  is 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  as 
we  find  that  the  empire  of  faith  is  seeking 
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more  than  ever  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
human  reason ;  'tis  true  the  method  of  check- 
ing it  is  not  so  atrocious  as  it  used  to  be  in 
by-gone  days,  but  the  spirit  manifested  is 
precisely  the  same,   and  therefore  calls  for 
watchful,  unceasing,  persevering,  and  deter- 
mined opposition,   even  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gionists themselves.    The  fact  that  the  Oracle 
alone  has  struck  alarm  into  the  enemy's  camp 
throughout  its  career,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  foe  we  seek  to  destroy  is  not  invul- 
nerable, and  that  our  success  is  certain,  if 
our  aim  is  sure.     To  make  our  aim  sure,  we 
should  demand  the  strongest  possible  proofs 
of  everything  advanced  on  the  theological 
side,  concede  nothing  without  argument — do 
not  let  theologians  assume  either  the  spiri- 
tuality of  man  or   the   spirituality  of  god. 
Thomas   Paine   fought  at    a  disadvantage, 
when  he  admitted  the  existence  of  god,  &c, 
and  from  that  circumstance,  and  that  alone, 
has  "  Watson's  Reply  "  all  its  force — Paine 
certainly  did  much  in  his  day,  but  he  would 
be  considered  a  mere  whig  in  theology,   had 
he  written  in  1842.     Confirmed  diseases  are 
not  to  be   cured  by  half-and-half  measures. 
Phrenologists  now  perceive  this — they  have 
sought  to  gain  over  the  religious  world,  either 
by  twisting  their  science  or  stating  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  truth — they  have  failed, 
and  are  now  adopting  a  bolder  and  honester 
course.     Engledue  has  set  the  example,  no 
one  of  any  note  presuming  to  condemn.  These 
signs  are  worth  recording,  for  they  intimate 
a   desire  to  establish  a  state  of  mental  or 
moral  health,  let  us  take  care  that  the  phre- 
nologists are  not  the  only  pioneers  of  freedom, 
but  rather  let  us  try  to  outstrip  them  in  their 
efforts  to  do  good.     By  refuting  minor  doc- 
trines, we  merely  change  the  form  of  super- 
stition, but  by  taking  away  the  groundwork — ■ 
god — we  totally  destroy.  This  is  very  desira- 
ble, for  when  god  ceases  to  be  thought  of,  man 
will  be  attended  too  as  he  ought  to  be,  but 
not  before.     I  do  not  recommend  that  god 
should  be  removed  from  the   human  mind, 
merely   from   a   desire   to  wage  war    with 
things  as  they  are,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  man  the  means  and  the  inclination  of 
establishing   permanently  the  happiness  of 
his  race.    The  time  now  lost  in  propounding 
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series  be  commenced  than  one  showing  the 
influence  of  superstition  upon  political  tyran- 
ny ?  If  it  can  be  shown  that  god  and  ty- 
ranny stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect,  and  they  most 
certainly  do — this  would  be  the  way  to  enlist 
the  politicians  generally  on  the  Infidel  side 
of  the  question.  I  take  it,  that  the  reason 
why  reformers  have  effected  so  little,  has  been 
because  each  party  have  been  so  wrapped  up 
in  their  own  ideas  that  they  have  been,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  paradox,  exclusive  seek- 
ers of  general  reform. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  policy  approved  of 
twelve  months  ago,  is  now  disapproved  of, 
and  has,  in  fact,  been  generally  abandoned. 
We  trust  that  this  is  the  last  change  that 
will  take  place,  and  that,  in  future,  no  one 
will  be  able  to  say  that  sceptics  are  either 
afraid  of  their  principles  or  their  name.  It 
is  idle  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact,  that 
orthodox  believers  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Socialist  ranks.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  every 
Social  missionary  that  has  written  for  the 
press,  has  taken  the  sceptical  side  of  the 
question.  With  this  fact  staring  every  one 
in  the  face,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  they 
will  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as 
enemies  of  religion  ?  Let  them  and  Social- 
ists generally  appear  on  all  occasions  as  they 
really  are,  and  they  will  succeed — but  let 
them  ever  attempt  to  wear  the  cloak  of 
hypocrisy,    or    show  the    u  white  feather,' 


theological  notions,  would  of  itself  be 
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cient  to   accomplish  this  in 
period,  if  properly  spent. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  I  wish 
to  suggest  to  the  writers  of  the  Oracle  the 
propriety  of  treating  the  question  of  god  as  a 
question  of  influence  more  than  they  have 
hitherto  done — the  world  will  either  be  bet- 
ter or  worse  for  the  removal  of  superstition, 
that  is  certain — why  not,  then,  endeavour  to 
show  the  probable  results  ?  An  excellent 
opportunity  is  now  afforded  for  this  by.  the 
introduction  of  a  political  feature  in  the 
pages  of  the  Oracle.     Could  a  more  useful 
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and  they  will  be  sure  to  fail 
sions  are  warranted  by  all 
we  have  gained. 


-these  conclu- 

the  experience 

J.  C.  F. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Sir. — I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  ago  to 
congratulate  you  on  escaping  from  the  claws 
of  injustice — but  the  halloo  is  on — the  trained 
hounds  scent  human  blood,  and  you  are  a 
sure  victim.  The  "  determination  to  anni- 
hilate you  "  is  expressed  by  the  legal  func- 
tionaries of  priests  and  tyrants.  Law  and 
lynch-law  are  at  work — set  in  motion  by  the 
steam  of  bigotry — and  Bow-street  magis- 
trates are  directed  to  "  put  the  pestilence 
down."  Still  I  congratulate  you,  that  you 
then  escaped  from  the  fangs  of  injustice — 
for  the  cause  in  which  you  are  embarked — 
the  cause  of  free  inquiry  and  of  truth — has 
benefitted  by  the  events  which  have  trans- 
pired, consequent  upon  your  first  triumph. 

The  daily  press,  without  an  exception,  I 
believe,  was  too  dastardly  to  vindicate  the 
law — and  while  the  public  individually  ex- 
pressed their  abhorrence  of  the  Jardine-jus- 
tice,  I  waited,  with  alarm  and  disgust,  for  a 
week,  before  I  read  any  manifestation  of 
spirit  or  sense  of  justice  in  the  writers  of  the 
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press.     The  weekly  press  nobly  did  its  duty, 
with  few  and  insignificant  exceptions. 

The  publicity  you  have  obtained  for  the 
subject,  will  amply  repay  you  for  the  tempo- 
rary and  trifling  injury  you  have  sustained — 
and  the  flagrant  violations  of  law  and  justice 
which  have  daily  been  perpetrated  during  the 
last  week,  must,  in  this  age  of  comparative 
enlightenment,  soon  procure  a  permanent 
advantage — for  i(  I  understand  you  princi- 
ples, you  do  not  care  to  be  struck,  so  that  you 
can  be  heard.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to 
persuade  the  reasoning  animal  to  look  or 
think  on  the  other  side.  This  your  agitation, 
or  rather  the  malignant  agitation  of  the  in- 
discreet enemies  to  inquiry  will  produce,  and 
thus  the  grand  object  is  half  obtained. 

I  write  on  the  eve  of  Christ's  day.  How 
he  was  buffetred,  banished,  aaara,  at  an  early 
age  put  to  the  toi\tir°  and  crucified,  all 
christians  know  — otul  fv.- what  ?  for  teach- 
ing doctrines  incompacihie  with  the  interests 
of  the  powers  of  the  day.  So  was  it  with 
Epicurus  and  Socrat  s,  with  Galileo  and 
Lawrence.  But  what  examples  can  suffice  ? 
Interest  and  igfnor  m<  e  have  ears  more  deaf 
than  adders.  Ee;i -on  must  be  prostrate  be- 
fore blind  faith — why  ?  Demetrius  answers 
with  his  crowd  of  image-makers.  Count  the 
parsons  in  this  small  island,  reckon  their 
gains,  and  you  find  the  cause  of  resistance. 
It  i^  simply  deception  to  facilitate  plunder. 

II  Put  you  down,"  however,  is  more  easily 
said  than  done.  It  is  easy  to  say,  snuff  out 
truth — extinguish  nature.  But  the  pure  air 
will  still  invigorate,  and  truth  must  triumph 
in  her  struggle  with  error. 

The  ministers  of  British  law,  as  all  our 
history  testifies,  were  commanded  by  kings 
and  priests  to  stifle  inquiry  and  crush  the 
growth  of  freedom.  Obedient  slaves  to  the 
will  of  tyranny,  they  violated  their  sacred 
oaths  to  the  people,  broke  faith  with  their 
god,  and  became  self-convicted  perjurers  and 
traitors  to  their  country.  The  judges  now 
are  independent  of  the  crown,  and  therefore 
less  truckling  to  power,  and  it  is  a  rare 
thing  of  late  years  to  find,  even  on  a  special 
commission  or  special  occasion,  a  judge 
grinning  with  fury  at  the  wretched  offenders, 
and  while  expressing  his  grief  that  he  could 
not  u  hang  or  burn  the  wretches,"  stigma- 
tising the  legislature  "  that  they  were  not 
half  so  savage  as  they  should  be."  From 
these  sources  we  may  hope  for  law,  if  not 
always  enlightened  justice,  but  when  was 
bigotry  or  tyranny  satisfied  with  the  law, 
however  oppres-ive  ? 

When  a  victim  is  pointed  out,  mark  the 
spurs  to  vengeance — attacks  of  various  kinds, 
by  anonymous  priests  or  bigots,  are  printed, 
magistrates  and  ministers  are  goaded  on  to 
persecute — by  whom  ?  By  themselves  or 
their  myrmidons  —  and  these  attacks  are 
often  invented  to  palliate   the  violation   of  j 
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right.  Throughout  the  annals  of  our  history 
observe  the  blood-thirsty  interposition  of 
kings  and  priests,  by  letters  and  directions,  in 
the  process  of  the  law.  Justice  was  never 
allowed    her    free     and   unfettered    course. 

Law  and  lawyers,  I  said,  are  set  to  work. 
Yes,  lynch-law,  by  magistrate-lawyers,  who 
admit  they  are  acting  under  government  in- 
structions. And 'is  it  come  to  this?  Do 
the  sworn  officers  of  the  law  confess  the 
majesty  of  lynch-law  ?  Under  the  directions 
of  government,  a  tory  government — magis- 
trates are  now  advising  men — according  to 
their  private  notions — to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  not  wait  for  the  tardy 
process  of  its  administration  through  its  ap- 
pointed officers.  Why,  what  other  than  this 
is  the  physical  force  argument  in  politics,  so 
very  unpleasant  to  the  few  ?  yet  both  argu- 
ments are  identical,  and  must  be  quoted  on 
all  future  occasions  — for  this  monstrous 
decision  has  met  the  approval  of  the  daily 
press.  I  congratulate  you,  your  friends  and 
readers,  that  you  were  not  in  the  way  when 
this  imbecile  Knight  made  his  attack  upon 
your  windows,  for  1  should  be  sorry  that  a 
useful  and  worthy  man  should  have  suff  red 
on  account  of  such  a  thinq — do  not  under- 
stand me  to  imply,  through  his  safely  threa- 
tened chastisement  in  your  absence — I 
mean,  from  the  vengeance  that  would  have 
been  neaped  upon  you  for  the  drubbing  you 
would  have  given  this  small  knight  with  the 
vice-ful  face,  who  did  not  even  stand  by  the 
windmill  of  his  holy  war,  but  took  refuge 
from  a  child  in  a  pastrycook's  shop. 

Thrice  happy  father  of  such  a  son  of  pro- 
mise, exclaims  the  peddling  bigot  of  the 
Standard,  in  a  long  twaddling  leader.  Thrice 
happy  people  of  England,  say  I,  who  pay 
this  lucky  Knight- father  £5000  a  year  to 
teach  his  Knight-son  bigotry  and  lynch-law. 
And  thrice  more  happy  people  of  England, 
who  pay  Messrs.  Jardine,  Hall,  and  Twy- 
ford  £2400  more  to  administer  lynch-law 
under  government  directions. 

I  observe  by  the  daily  police  reports  the 
work  is  fermenting.  Jardine  has  done  us 
yeoman's  service.  This  is'all  good,  and  Mr. 
Twyford's  oath  business  with  the  boy  must 
set  them  more  work.  The  priests  are  gloat- 
ing for  vengeance — I  long  to  see  how  they 
will  look  at  the  hearing  to-day.  A  merry 
Christmas  to  you,  and  happy  new  year,  with 
pro-perity  to  the  Oracle — this,  by  such  con- 
duct as  you  and  those  who  assist  you  are 
displaying,  will  be  certain.  Z. 

December  24th,  1842. 
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BOW-STREET   POLICE-OFFICE. 

Saturday,  Dec.  24,  1842. 

(Reported  especially  for  theOracle  of  Reason.) 

This  being  the  cUy  on  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Paterson,  bookseller,  of  No.  8,  Holy  well- 
street,  was  to  appear  at  this  office  and  answer 
to  four  summonses  preferred  against  him  for 
exhibiting  certain  profane  placards  in  his 
window,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  neighbour- 
hood and  the  public — the  court  was  crowd- 
ed with  persons  anxious  to  hear  the  charges. 

Mr.  Twyford  was  the  presiding  magis- 
trate.    Mr.  Hall  was  also  on  the  bench. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Paterson  having  been 
called  within  and  without  the  court  three 
times,  and  no  answer  having  been  given — 

Mr.  Montague  Chambers,  who  appeared 
for  the  prosecution,  said  he  should  at  once 
proceed  with  the  case,without  the  defendant's 
presence.     He  then  called — 

Police-constable  Thos.  Boyd,  T  6,  who 
proved  the  serving  of  four  summonses  upon 
Mr.  Thomas  Paterson,  upon  the  Tuesday 
previous,  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon. 

The  chief  clerk  then  read  the  summonses, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  gentleman  in 
the  body  of  the  court  said  "  hear." 

Mr.  Twyford,  in  an  angry  tone  of  voice, 
ordered  the  person  to  be  brought  before  him, 
and  he  would  punish  him. 

A  gentleman  was  then  brought  up  and 
put  in  the  defendants'  place.  Some  witnesses 
were  called  to  prove  that  he  was  the  person 
who  called  out  "  hear,"  and  as  he  refused  to 
give  his  name,  Mr.  Twyford  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  court,  which  he  did. 

Mr.  Chambers  then  said — Sir,  I  beg  to 
call  your  attention  first  to  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment. You  are  probably  aware  that  the 
proceedings  now  taken  are  under  two  acts — 
one  the  metropolitan  police -force  act,  and  the 
other  the  act  for  regulating  the  police-force 
in  the  metropolis.  Before  I  proceed  to  read 
these  acts,  I  think  it  becoming  and  fit,  on 
the  part  of  those  for  whom  I  appear,  who 
are  extremely  anxious  that  the*  law  should 
be  put  in  force  against  delinquents  of  this 
description,  to  inform  you   that  there  is  no 
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power  beyond  the  law,  enabling  the  govern- 
ment to  take  up  these  matters — and  when- 
ever they  feel  called  upon  to  act  against  the 
queen's  subjects,  however  they  may  miscon- 
duct themselves,  they  cannot  make  a  law  for 
the  express  purpose — but  it  behoves  them  to 
act  upon  the  statutes  as  they  at  present  ex- 
ist. I  make  these  observations,  to  point  out 
how  mistaken  some  are  with  respect  to  the 
notion  that  the  government  desire  to  deal 
leniently  with  such  an  offender.  That  is 
not  the  desire  of  the  government,  nor  was  it 
the  intention  of  the  party  whom  I  represent, 
to  express  any  such  sentiment.  On  the 
grounds  of  purity,  justice,  morality,  and 
having  due  regard  for  that  religion  which  is 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  they  are  deter- 
mined to  suppress  that  whish  they  consider 
to  be  most  injurious  to  the  morals  and  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  well-ordered  part  of 
the  community.  But  it  does  so  happen — 
and  it  may  become  the  subject  of  future  con- 
sideration with  those  who  are  to  make  the 
laws,  which  are  for  the  protection  of  the 
well-ordered  portion  of  the  community — that 
the  powers  which  are  entrusted  to  you,  and 
on  which  you  alone  can  act,  are  very  limited 
indeed — and  the  course  which  the  act  of  par- 
liament prescribes  is  a  very  strict  course,  and 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  reach  persons 
who  undoubtedly  are  offenders.  In  the  first 
place  I  will  direct  your  attention,  in  support 
of  this  observation,  to  the  extent  of  your 
power.  All  that  can  be  done  summarily  by 
a  magistrate,  is  to  fine  offenders  of  this  de- 
scription in  the  small  amount  of  40s.  for 
each  offence  —  a  penalty  certainly  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  seriousness  of  the  offence. 
In  the  second  place,  in  order  1o  enable  the 
magistrate  to  do  that,  it  will  be  seen,  on 
looking  at  the  act  of  parliament,  that  two  or 
three  preliminary  steps  must  be  taken,  and 
certain  proofs  must  be  presented  to  his  at- 
tention. The  offence  consists  in  the  ex- 
hibiting or  placards  of  a  profane  nature  in  a 
public  place  or  thoroughfare,  in  view  of  per- 
sons passing  along  such  thoroughfare,  and  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood  or  pas- 
sengers. In  order  to  get  at  the  offender,  you 
must  prove  of  course  that  he  has  exhibited, 
or  caused  to  be  exhibited,  such  placard?,     in 
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order  to  proceed  against  him,  it  is  essential, 
in  one  view  of  the  case,  that  the  summonses 
should  be  served  on  him  personally,  or  at  his 
usual  place  of  dwelling,  upon  some  of  the 
members  of  his  establishment,  named  in  the 
act  of  parliament — and  until  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  oat  these  matters   to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  magistrate,   you  cannot 
proceed  to  ask  him   to  convict  the  offender. 
I  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating, 
if  vindication  were  necessary,  the  course  I 
pursued  upou  the  last  occasion,  when  I  had 
the  honour  of  appearing  here.    The  summons, 
I  may  venture  now  to  say,  though  it  did  not 
become  my  duty  then  to  state  it,  was,  in  my 
judgment,  as  a  lawyer,  ineffectually  served 
— and  therefore,  if  I  had  pressed  the  magis- 
trate on  that  occasion  to  proceed  to  a  deci- 
sion, I  should  have  departed  from  my  strict 
line  of  duty  and  have  attempted  to  stretch 
that  law  of  which  I  was  seeking  to  enforce 
obedience.      The  summons   was    left  upon 
Thursday  evening,  at  the  shop  of  the  delin- 
quent, and  there  was  a  question  upon  that 
occasion  whether   there  was   sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  had  been  left  at  his 
usual   place  of  dwelling,    and   served  upon 
such   party   as  was   described  by  the  act. 
In   the  second  place,  the  party   being   re- 
presented to  be  out  of  town,  and  there  being 
no  reason  to  believe  the  representation  to  be 
untrue,  but,   on  the  contrary,   there    being 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  founded 
upon  truth,  the  ordinary  rule    wbich    must 
govern  all  magistrates,  no  matter  what  the 
offence  may  be  with  which  a  party  is  charged, 
and  which  by  the  superior  courts  has  always 
been  laid  down  in  protection  of  all  subjects 
of  this  kingdom,  must  of  necessity  prevail, 
namely,  that  the  party  must  have  the  sum- 
mons brought  to  his  notice  or  knowledge, 
and  that  he  must  have  reasonable  time    to 
appear  to  answer   to  that  summons,  before 
proceedings  can  be  taken  against  him  in  his 
absence.     It  was  represented  that  he  was  in 
Gloucester,  and  it  was  therefore  quite  ob- 
vious to  every  person  who  reasoned  properly, 
that   if    the  summons  was    not  served    till 
Thursday  night,  the  probability  was  that  it 
would  not  be  sent  oft  till  the  post  of  Friday, 
and  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  appear  here  on  Saturday,  he  might  for 
the  first  time  have  known  that  such  a  sum- 
mons had  been  issued.     At  all  events,  if  he 
read  it  upon  the  arrival  of  the  post  at  Glou- 
cester  on  Saturday  morning,  he  could   not 
have  reasonable   time   to    attend   here   and 
answer  the  requisition  of  the  summons.     It 
was  therefore  essential  and  proper — though 
there  is   no   disposition  to   exercise   undue 
lenity,  nor  will  there  be  such  a  disposition 
upon  the  part  of  those  I  represent — when  it 
was  suggested,  that  the  party  should  not  have 
it  in  his  power  to  say,   "you  have  adopted 
towards  me  an  illegal  and  unjust  course,  be- 
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cause  if  I  had  had  it  in  my  powef  I  would 
have  been  present ;  but  you  make  a  law  to 
meet  my  express  offence  " — that  a  decision 
should  not  have  been  pressed.  But  now  we 
stand  in  a  different  position,  and  I  am  about 
to  ask  you,  sir,  to  go  into  the  case,  to  ex- 
amine witnesses,  as  the  party  does  not  think 
fit  to  appear,  and  to  proceed  to  give  your 
judgment — and  if  you  shall  give  your  judg- 
ment against  him,  and  say  he  has  committed 
the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged  by 
this  information,  that  you  shall  grant  your 
warrants,  and  that  he  be  brought  forward 
upon  those  warrants  to  be  dealt  with  accor- 
ding to  law.  I  will  now  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  act  of  parliament  by  which  this 
offence  is  created,  and  by  which  the  penalty 
is  incurred  ;  it  is  the  2nd  and  3rd  Vic.  c.  47, 
s.  54.  You  will  perceive,  as  soon  as  I  read 
the  clause,  that  your  powers  are  limited,  and 
that  the  punishment  is  inadequate  to  the 
offence.  By  the  54th  section,  there  is  a 
general  enactment,  and  then  there  are  cer- 
tain sub-heads  which  declare  certain  acts  to 
be  offences.  "  And  be  it  enacted  that  every 
person  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  40s., who  within  the  limits  of  the 
metropolitan  police  district  shall,  in  any 
public  place  or  thoroughfare,  commit  any  of 
the  following  offences."  It  proceeds  then 
to  enumerate  many  offences,  all  being  offen- 
ces which  are  to  be  committed  in  a  thorough- 
fare or  public  place — and  under  the  twelfth 
sub-head  is  this  enactment,  with  respect  to 
the  offence  now  charged  against  the  defen- 
dant. "  Every  person  who  shall  sell  or 
distribute,  or  offer  for  sale  or  distribution, 
or  exhibit  to  the  public  view  any  profane, 
indecent,  or  obscene  book,  paper,  print, 
drawing,  painting,  or  representation,  or 
singing  any  profane,  indecent,  or  obscene 
song,  or  ballad,  or  shall  write  or  draw  any 
indecent  work,  picture,  or  representation,  or 
utter  indecent,  profane,  or  obscene  language, 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  or  neigh- 
bourhood." That  is  the  sub-head  under 
which  the  offence  with  which  the  defendant 
is  charged  ranges  itself.  He  is,  in  sub- 
stance, charged  with  exhibiting  to  public 
view  a  profane  placard,  and  that  in  a  public 
place  or  thoroughfare,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  passengers.  Now,  that  is  the  clause 
which  creates  the  offence ;  and  there  is 
another  act  of  parliament  under  which  your 
power  arises  to  deal  with  the  offence,  by  a 
process  which  you  shall  issue,  and  the  pro- 
ceeding you  shall  resort  to,  that  process 
being  disobeyed.  The  power  which  you 
have,  in  case  of  the  party  not  appearing, 
and  the  course  you  shall  take  to  make  him 
appear,  are  regulated  by  the  2nd  and  3rd 
Vic.  c.  71,  s.  19.  Now,  sec.  19  provides 
for  your  being  enabled  to  proceed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  party,  if  he  shall  have  been  duly 
summoned.     It  enacts,  that  on  any  infor- 
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tnatipii  or  complaint  being  laid  or  made 
before  any  magistrate,  on  any  matter  on 
which  the  said  magistrate  has  anything  to 
decide,  a  summons  may  issue,  and  if  the 
party  do  not  appear  according  to  the  tenor 
of  that  summons,  any  one  of  the  said  magis- 
trates, may,  on  proof  of  the  service  of  the 
summons,  proceed,  in  all  cases  which  are  not 
of  a  criminal  nature,  if  there  be  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  the  non-attendance  of  the 
party,  to  hear  and  determine  the  case  in  the 
absence  of  the  party ;  and  in  all  criminal 
cases — that  part  of  the  clause  which  may 
probably  become  the  subject  of  your  con- 
sideration— he  shall  issue  his  warrant  for 
bringing  such  party  before  him,  that  the 
said  information  and  complaint  may  be  heard 
and  determined. 

Mr.  Twyford — Do  you  want  me  to  do  that 
now  ? 

Mr.  Chambers — I  think,  sir,  that  is  the 
proper  course,  always  premising  that  there 
is  no  intention,  or  ever  will  be  any  to  excuse 
the  party  here  charged,  and  if  I  could  pos- 
sibly think  that  you  could  proceed  safely  to 
hear  and  adjudicate  in  the  absence  of  the 
party,  I  would  ask  you  to  do  so.  The 
clause  to  which  I  directed  your  attention 
provides  for  cases  which  are  and  are  not 
criminal.  His  case,  I  think,  ranges  itself 
under  the  head  of  criminal. 

Mr.  Twyford— Certainly. 

Mr.  Chambers — If  it  be,  then  T  need  not 
occupy  your  attention  by  going  into  evidence 
upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  I  shall  simply 
call  upon  you,  the  service  of  the  summonses 
being  proved,  to  issue  your  warrant  to  appre- 
hend and  bring  the  party  before  you — and 
then,  when  the  party  is  apprehended  and 
brought  before  you,  the  case  will  be  heard 
and  adjudicated  on — and  perhaps,  looking  at 
the  latter  passage  of  the  clause,  you  would 
say  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  more 
at  present  than  to  prove,  as  I  have  already 
done,  the  service  of  the  summonses,  to  call 
upon  you  to  issue  your  warrant  in  each  case 
distinct,  in  order  that  the  party  may  be  ap- 
prehended on  one  of  the  warrants,  or  all  of 
them.  Before  I  proceed  to  ask  you  to  do 
that,  forgive  me  for  directing  your  attention 
to  what  is  the  nature  of  those  charges.  It 
has  been  prohably  with  great  disgust  and 
annoyance  you  have  been  compelled  to  listen 
to  the  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  pa- 
pers which  have  been  published.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  that  you  should  do  so, 
and  I  fear,  that  in  the  exercise  of  your  duty, 
before  I  ask  you  to  grant  your  warrant,  that 
you  should  here  read  the  contents  of  the 
other  summonses. 

Mr.  Twyford — Yes.  I  was  going  to  say, 
we  must  have  the  four  notices  distinctly 
proved. 

Mr.  Chambers— Yes.  I  am  afraid  so, 
for  though  Mr.  Paterson  has  kept  out  of  the 
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way,  and  though,  probably,  from  some  in- 
formation which  I  have  received  this  morn- 
ing, that  these  proceedings  have  lead  to  the 
possibility  or  the  probability  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  nuisance — yet,  at  the  same  time, 
those  who  listen  to  me,  who  call  themselves 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Paterson,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  some,  must  understand  that 
we  shall  never  be  tired,  that  we  shall  never 
cease  our  exertions  till  that  abominable,  and 
disgraceful,  and  infamous  nuisance  is  most 
effectually  suppressed.  I  shall,  therefore, 
call  upon  you,  if  you  please,  having  gone 
through  proof  of  the  serving  of  the  summonses, 
and  having  them  read,  to  grant  a  warrant  in 
each  case. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  substance  of  the 
three  other  summonses — and  Mr.  Twyford 
issued  four  warrants  for  Mr.  Paterson 's  ap- 
prehension, which  were  entrusted  for  exe- 
cution to  the  care  of  active  officers  of  the 
police-force. 

BRUCE-LAW  and  the  HOLYWELL 
STREET  SHOP. 


OPINIONS  OF   THE  PRESS. 

He  would  be  a  bold  writer,  and  a  bad  man, 
who  should  now  venture  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  fact  long  disputed  by  the  wilfully  blind, 
and  by  them  only,  namely,  that  in  this  coun- 
try public  justice  bears  a  Janus-like  aspect; 
and,  while,  on  the  one  side,  she  exhibits  her 
frowns  to  the  poor  man,  has  ever,  on  the 
other,  a  smile  with  which  to  temper  ber  in- 
tercourse with  the  rich  one.  With  us  the 
poor  and  friendless  ever  meet  justice,  in  her 
winter  garb  and  coldest  temperament— aus- 
tere, lofty,  and  unbending — the  privileged  — 
are,  on  the  contrary,  ushered  to  her  presence 
only  to  meet  her  most  pitying  smiles,  and 
listen  to  her  most  gentle  admonitions.  Does 
a  starving  outcast,  in  his  struggle  for  food,  in- 
fringe the  strict  line  of  decorum  marked  out 
for  him  by  the  law — justice  casts  off  the 
bandage  from  her  eyes,  and  is  ever  ready 
with  her  sword  to  strike,  that  society  may  be 
protected.  Does  a  wealthy  or  titled  transgres- 
sor trample  down  the  barriers  that  separate 
men  from  monsters  P — does  he  violate  the 
public  peace,  or  wantonly  infringe  rights  of 
property  ? — -justice  draws  the  fillet  still  closer 
over  her  eyes,  and,  in  her  blindness,  cannot 
discover  the  heinousness  of  the  offence.  The 
alleged  wrong  has  been  "  inadvertently  '' 
committed,  or  it  has  arisen  from  "  the  im- 
pulses of  a  generous  nature;''  or  some  other 
plea  is  ever  ready  to  excuse  the  protege  of 
class  legislation,  and  show  the  world,  it  pos- 
sible, that  those  who  make  the  laws  are  supe- 
rior to  them,  and,  as  far  as  punishment  ex- 
tends, are  allowed  to  be  almost  exempt 
from  their  operation. — Lloyd's  Illustrated 
London  Neivspap^r. 
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BRUCE  Law.— We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Knight 
Bruce,  the  son  of  the  equity  judge,  for  an  example 
which,  if  generally  followed,  will  relieve  the  public 
of  many  burdensome  establishments,  and  will  pro- 
duce a  complete  revolution  in  society,  restoring  it 
to  a  state  from  which  it  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
parted from  the  first  date  of  civilisation. 

Mr.  Knight  Bruce,  seeing  something  offensive  in 
a  shop  window,  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands — 
the  law  in  his  hands  being  a  stick — breaks  the  win- 
dows, and  carries  off  the  placard  in  triumph.  The 
shopman,  who  had  some  obsolete  notion  that  the 
property  of  every  one  was  entitled  to  protection, 
took  this  virtuous  young  gentleman  to  Bow-street 
police-office,  but  the  magistrate,  the  excellent  Mr. 
Jardine,  who  knows  better  than  any  other  justice 
living  how  to  treat  a  gentleman,  as  Mr.  Bankes  can 
testify,  instead  of  entertaining  the  complaint,  ex- 
tolled Mr.  Bruce  for  his  spirited  act,  and  thanked 
him  for  the  public  service  he  had  rendered.  Truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction,  indeed,  for  here  is  gravely 
outdone  what  we  have  admired  in  the  pathetic  bal- 
lad of  the  faithless  "  Billy  Taylor,"  summarily  shot 
by  his  true  love  "  with  the  lady  walking  in  his 
hand,"  and 

"  When  that  the  captain  came  for  to  know  it, 
He  very  much  applauded  what  she  had  done." 

For  the  captain  we  have  only  to  substitute  the 
name  of  Jardine,  to  change  the  sex  of  the  actor,  and 
the  poetic  justice  of  the  Grub-street  bard  and  the 
peculiar  justice  of  the  Bow-street  magistrate  are  one 
and  the  same — 

t;  When  that  the  Jardine  came  for  to  know  it, 

He  very  much  applauded  what  Bruce  had  done." 

But  an  act  declared  so  useful  and  meritorious 
should  not  be  solitary.  Let  every  man,  to  the  best 
of  his  opportunities,  do  likewise.  Let  every  man, 
when  he  sees  what  he  thinks  wrong,  employ  the 
force  of  his  own  hands  to  put  it  down.  There  is 
lynch-law  in  America,  let  us  have  bruce-law  in 
England,  not  the  law  of  the  Bruce  the  vice-chancel- 
lor— heaven  forbid  ! — but  the  law  of  Bruce  the  son. 
Let  every  well-disposed  subject  imitate  what  Bruce 
did  and  Jardine  approved.  Non  omnia  possumus 
omnes,  we  cannot  all  break  windows  in  which  irre- 
ligious placards  are  displayed,  but  there  are  many 
other  objects  of  wrath  for  a  virtuous  zeal.  Let  us 
only  proceed  on  the  simple  rule  of  taking  the  law 
into  our  own  hands,  and  we  shall  never  want  sub- 
ects  for  our  summary  jurisdiction.  An  attack  on 
the  gaming-houses — aye,  and  the  gaming-clubs  too 
—would  merit  praise.  There  are  divers  other 
haunts  not  famed,  for  virtue  which  might  be  pulled 
down,  to  the  great  honour  of  the  assailants'  zeal 
for  morals — a  thousand  wrongs  are  daily  done  which 
might  be  summarily  chastised  —  nay,  the  thincr 
might  be  carried  to  the  pitch  of  excellence  of  hang- 
ing some  one  at  the  lamp-posts  now  and  then.  The 
people  did  so  in  France  when  they  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  As  for  the  magistrates,  their  func- 
tion, or  what  might  or  should  be  their  function, 
being  transferred  to  the  public  in  general,  and  to  any 
one  in  particular  having  the  whim  to  perform  it 
their  business  should  be  henceforth  simply  and  solely 
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to  award  the  praise  they  think  due  to  meritorious 
outrages.  After  a  time  the  magistracy  may  be 
abolished  altogether,  and  the  money  saved  —  but 
in  the  first  working  of  the  bruce-law,  before  the 
public  have  quite  got  into  the  right  way  of  it,  the 
magistrates  may  be  useful  in  teaching  the  young 
idea  of  violence  how  to  shoot,  in  training  and  direct- 
ing outrage,  in  showing  brute  force  quid  utile, 
quid  non. 

Mistakes  might  be  committed  in  the  first  burst 
of  license  and  zeal.  Some  one  might  take  it  into 
his  head  that  the  Marquis  of  Hertford's  will  in 
Chancery  is  as  great  a  scandal  to  morals  as  an  In- 
fidel scurrility  in  a  shop  window.  The  elegant 
irregularities  of  the  rich,  too,  might  be  liable  to  the 
attacks  uf  unrefined  puritans — so,  till  the  public 
shall  have  got  into  train,  it  may  be  well  to  retain 
the  magistracy,  just  to  show,  as  Mr,  Jardine  does, 
what  outrages  are  praiseworthy  ;  but  when  once 
this  is  a  little  understood,  the  whole  of  the  judicial 
and  police  establishments  may  be  swept  away;  in- 
deed, for  that  matter,  the  whole  machinery  of  go- 
vernment may  be  dispensed  with  too,  the  expense 
saved,  and  a  return  made  to  that  good  old  primitive 
state  in  which  every  man  was  his  own  justice,  the 
redresser  of  what  seemed  wrong  to  him,  and  force 
the  only  rule.  The  cowardice  of  requiring  protec- 
tion will  then  be  at  an  end — a  circumstance  which 
will  conduce  greatly  to  the  national  bravery. 

It  is  especially  remarkable,  that  we  owe  the  idea 
of  this  great  reformation  and  new  order,  or  new  dis- 
order of  things,  to  the  son  of  a  judge  who  has,  per- 
haps, in  the  paternal  example,  had  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  fallacy  of  justice.  Mr.  Knight 
Bruce  knew  how  much  better  than  his  father  was  the 
stick  in  his  hand.  It  would  be  curious  to  contrast  the 
proceedings  of  father  and  son  at  the  same  moment, the 
father  sitting  on  the  bench  in  equity,  and  the  son 
smashing  the  shop  windows  to  the  admiration  of  Mr. 
Jardine.  Certain  it  is  that  no  one  has  ever  praised  Sir 
Knight  Bruce's  doings  in  his  court,  and  Mr.  Jardine 
has  extolled  the  greater  services  of  his  sen  in  the 
streets.  The  father,with  a  father's  pride,  may  be  proud 
to  see  himself  so  outdone  by  his  son.  And  by  a  beau- 
tiful dispensation,  the  services  of  the  two  were  had 
together,  the  one  being  sitting  while  the  other  was 
walking,  the  one  cudgelling  his  brain  for  reasons 
for  a  judgment,  while  the  other  was  cudgelling  a 
shop  window.  But  how  much  more  efficient  the 
latter !  As  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  said  to  be  worth 
two  in  the  bush,  so  a  stick  in  the  hand  should  be 
rated  as  of  more  worth  than  any  number  of  sticks 
on  the  bench.  The  symbol  of  justice,  of  old,  was 
the  bundle  of  rods — it  is  now  single-stick.  Bruce- 
law,  then,  for  ever !— Examiner. 


Sinmltaneously  with  the  publication  of  the  case  of 
Mr.  Knight  Bruce  and  the  blasphemy  vendors,  in 
yesterday's  paper,  we  expressed  our  warmest  feel- 
ings of  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  more  than 
manly — the  nobly  christian — conduct  of  the  young 
gentleman  named,  in  making  a  spirited  and  decided 
attack  on  a  foul  and  pestilent  den  of  hideous  profli- 
gacy. . .  .Every  one  will  approve  of  the  course  adopt- 
ed by  the  magistrate,  in  dealing  with  the  case  upon 
its  substantial  merits,  instead  of  mea  uring  it  by  the 

strict  rule  of  legal  technicality The  remedy  has 

been  pointed  out,  and  is  it  within  the  circle  of  possi- 
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lilities  that  any  judicial  tribunal  in  this  christian 
and  would  hold  the  shadow  of  its  protection  over 
he  outrages  of  the  miscreant  against  whose  win- 
lows  Mr.  Knight  so  properly  introduced  the  argu- 
lentum  ad  loculum  ? . . .  .W e  are  told  that  the  re- 
ort  iuserted  in  yesterday  morning's  paper  has  been 
nt  out  and  exhibited  conspicuously  in  the  window 
f  the  blasphemy  shop.  Here,  then,  is  something 
>r  St.  Clements  to  take  in  hand.  Here  is  a  display 
f  determined  and  ostentatious  obstinacy  by  a  ruf- 
an  who  ought  long  since  to  have  been  bundled,  neck- 
nd-crop,  from  the  spot  where  he  thus  defies  public 
entiment,  and  scoffs  at  the  very  name  of  morality 
nd  religion. ..  .Is  the  audacity — the  ail-but  popu- 
irity — of  the  beings  who  deal  in  these  base  wares 
)  be  taken  for  one  of  the  "  signs"  of  the  age  ? — 
iorning  Post. 


The  Holywell-street  Nuisance.  —  Your 
aluable  remarks  of  this  date  upon  the  unaccount- 
ble  slowness  of  the  government  to  prosecute  in  the 
bove  case  have  anticipated  much  that  I  would 
therwise  have  submitted  to  your  readers.  One 
Dint,  however,  you  have  passed  unnoticed.  Mr. 
hambers  intimated,  it  is  true,  that  if  the  renewed 
immonses  were  not  obeyed  warrants  would  issue, 
it  he  added,  "  that  is,  provided  that  Mr.  Paterson 
not  prevented  by  illness,  or  some  other  good  rea- 
n  from  attending.  And  I  do  not  know  that  the 
>oy  Clarke's'  evidence  of  such  a  circumstance  will 

sufficient  to  satisfy  me  !"  On  Saturday  next, 
pn,  the  case  will  come  on  again.  If  Mr.  Paterson 
nds  an  excuse,  perhaps  it  will  be  thought  a  valid 
le — perhaps  not.  In  either  case  there  must  be 
other  week'3  delay.  And  when  it  does  really 
me  on  to  be  heard,  most  likely  the  chief  witn  sses 
11  be  out  of  town  for  the  Christmas  holidays, 
ist  Saturday  they  were  all  present.  Ill  as  I  was, 
made  it  my  duty  to  leave  my  bed-room  and  be 
esent  to  give  my  evidence,  if  wanted.  I  had  lodged 
ie  complaint  against  Paterson  at  the  police  sta- 
>n  on  the  Tuesday  preceding,  and  another  one  on 
e  preceding  day  (Friday).  On  the  latter  occasion  I 
mded  in  a  publication  ( The  Oracle),  printed  the 
ght  before,  and  purchased  by  me  of  the  boy  Clarke 

that  same  morning,  containing  the  whole  sub- 
mce  of  the  blasphemous  placard,  of  which  we 
ve  lately  heard  so  much,  and  a  great  deal  more 
a  still  more  blasphemous  character.  I  suggested 
at  Mr.  Maule  should  apply  for  a  summons  against 
e  boy  himself  for  selling  it,  and  I  undertook  to 
ve  evidence  against  him.  I  left  the  document  with 
2  police.  It  has  been  decided,  however,  that  no 
minons  is  to  be  taken  out  against  the  boy,  nor, 
deed,  against  any  body,  upon  the  subject  of  my 
mplaint.  Mr.  Chambers  says  that  the  govern- 
snt  intend  to  confine  themselves  to  the  four  surn- 
ames already  taken  out,  and  that  "  they  do  not 
sh  to  crush  Mr.  Paterson  with  penalties."  May 
isk,  why  not  ?  On  his  shop  window  he  advertises 
"atheism  for  the   million,"   as  he   terms  his 

ekly  Oracle  of  Reason,  in  this  manner—"  Two 

itors  in  gaol,  and  the  third  ready."     Why  should 

the  government   "  crush  him   with  penalties  *  " 
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It  would  be  a  way  of  at  once  indulging  him  and 
protecting  the  public. — Correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Herald. 


With  your  comments  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  touching  the  manufactory  of  atheism  in 
Holywell-street,  1  quite  coincide  ;  but  I  want  to 
show  you  how  I  was  prevented  from  punishing  the 
ruffian,  who  ha3  for  weeks  past  been  outraging  the 
feelings  of  every  christian.  On  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  consequence  of  having  seen  exhibited  in  the 
window  of  this  miscreant,  Paterson,  a  libel  of  a 
most  horrible  nature  on  the  deity  and  our  redeemer, 
couched  in  language  which  called  forth  the  stron- 
gest expressions  of  indignation  from  every  respecta- 
ble person  who  perused  it,  I  took  upon  myself  the 
painful  task  of  copying  it,  and  proceeded  with  it  to 
Bow-street.  When  presented  to  the  magistrate,  I 
requested  him  to  grant  me  a  summons  against 
Paterson,  for  having  exhibited  the  libel  in  his  win- 
dow, contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  15th  clause 
in  the  47th  chapter  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Victoria  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  I  handed  a  copy  of  the  libel  to 
him.  The  worthy  magistrate,  after  expressing  his 
detestation  at  the  horrible  libel,  regretted  he  could 
not  comply  with  my  request  for  the  following  rea- 
sons— first,  that  I  should  have  to  prove  that  he 
placed  it  there  himself,  which,  as  1  did  not  see  him 
do  so,  I  should  have  had  a  difficulty  in  doing;  se- 
condly, that  it  was  not  exposed  or  exhibited  suffi- 
ciently to  come  within  the  spirit  of  the  act — to  have 
done  which,  it  should  have  been  placed  outside  in- 
stead of  inside,  the  window ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
Holywell-street,  through  which  20,000  people  pass 
and  re-pass  daily,  was  not  considered  a  thorough- 
fare within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Now,  sir,  is  it 
not  a  melancholy  thing  that,  upon  such  trivial 
grounds  as  these,  the  miscreant  should  escape  the 
inadequate  punishment  provided  for  him  under  the 
provisions  of  the  above  act,  and  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  on  his  infamous  calling  (far  more 
dangerous  to  the  morals  of  the  people,  in  my  opinion, 
than  keeping  a  gambling-house)  with  impunity? — I 
am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  I.  L.  WlLLES, 
16,  Southampton-street,  Fitzroy-square.  —  Corres- 
pondent of  the  Standard. 


We  understand  that  communications  have 
been  exchanged  between  theBishop of  London 
and  the  Attorney- General  on  the  subject  of 
the  impunity  which  has  hitherto  been  per- 
mitted to  the  publishers  of  blasphemous 
tracts  and  placards,  and  that  measures  are 
about  to  be  adopted  by  the  government  for 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty  parties.  A 
very  few  days  before  the  interference  of  Mr. 
Knight  Bruce,  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Willes  had  applied  to  How-street, 
and  other  police-offices,  for  warrants  against 
the  miscreant  whose  windows  were  broken  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  without  success;  those  gentle- 
men, although  one  of  the  placards  was  pro- 
duced before  them,  decliuiug  to  interfere. — 
Standard. 
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On  one  side  of  one  of  the  most  crowded 
thoroughfares  in  the  metropolis,  in  enormous 
characters,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  is 
advertised  the  publication  and  sale  of  all 
that  is  blasphemous  and  atheistical — of 
works  whose  object  is  (we  quote  their  own 
words),  "  to  examine,  expose,  and  overthrow 
that  by  which  priests  live — namely,  religion; 
not  forms  of  worship,  but  worship  itself — not 
the  attributes,  but  the  existence  of  deity." — 
Argus. 


In  allusion  to  the  generous  lenity  of  the 
government  in  favour  of  this  miscreant,  our 
correspondent  informs  us  that  Mr.  Chamb- 
ers has  said  "the  government  does  not 
wish  to  crush  Mr.  Paterson  with  penalties;" 
on  which  he  very  pertinently  rejoins,  '"Why 
not?"  and  we  echo  the  query.  Why  not 
crush  a  reptile  who  disseminates  his  poison 
wholesale,  and  advertises  in  his  window 
"  atheism  for  the  million  ?"  Is  he  to  be  ten- 
derly handled  and  delicately  nursed  as  if  he 
were  a  doubtful  whig,  whose  vote  is  supposed 
to  be  worth  catching;  or  are  blasphemy 
and  irreligion  to  be  countenaced  under  the 
mask  of  a  false  prosecution  ?  Is  Mr.  Chamb- 
ers instructed  by  his  employers  to  "  hold 
with  the  hare  and  "  hunt  with  the  hounds  ?" 
If  so,  all  we  hope  is  that  he  or  his  employers 
may  meet  with  the  fate  of  Actaeon  and  be 
devoured  by  his  own  dogs. — Morning  Herald. 

In  less  than  two  months  parliament  will 
have  again  assembled,  and  the  metropolitan 
members  will  be  sadly  neglectful  of  their 
duty  if  a  bill  be  not  immediately  brought 
in  to  cleanse  this  vast  city  from  the  foul  dis- 
ease engendered  by  the  tolerance  afforded  to 
blasphemous  publications — a  disease  the 
more  dangerous  from  the  risk  of  infec- 
tion to  which  it  exposes  the  young  and  the 
uneducated,  who  have  neither  knowledge 
nor  understanding  to  counteract  its  pernici- 
ous tendencies. — Ibid. 


Several  years  ago,  a  gentleman— -for  the 
honour  of  Israel  let  it  be  told — he  was  a 
Jew — broke  a  window  in  the  shop  of  the 
then  notorious  Carlile.  for  the  pupose  of 
causing  to  be  removed  a  disgusting  carica- 
ture of  the  almighty.  For  this,  Mr.  Levy, 
the  gentleman  in  question,  was  fined, 
though,  as  we  remember,  in  a  small  sum, 
and,  like  Mr.  Bruce,  required  to  pay  for  the 
broken  glass.  Unfortunately,  the  imposition 
of  a  fine  in  the  case  stamped  Mr.  Levy's  act 
with  illegality,  and  deterred  others  from  im- 
mitating  his  excellent  example.  Accordingly, 
the  caricature  of  the  almighty  continued  to 
be  exhibited  for  many  years — as  long,  in- 
deed, as  Carlile  kept  a  shop  in  Fleet-street. 
— Standard. 


We  have,  in  several  past  numbers  of  this 
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paper,  directed,  in   common  with  some  of 
our  contemporaries,  the  attention  of  the  pub 
lie  authorities  to  this  infamous  sink  (8,  Holy- 
well-street)  where  blasphemy  and  indecency 
contend  for  the  pre-eminence  of  notoriety; 
and    after   repeated    intimations    had    been 
given  of  the   non-suppression  of  the   place 
the  owner  was^brought  before  the  tribunal  o 
justice;  yet,  with  the  common   fact  staring 
in  the  face  of  thousands   of  spectators   whe 
daily  pass  the  vagabond's  door  (of  which  fac; 
the  magistrate  could  ascertain  the  truth  at  i 
moment's   notice),  the   fellow  was  liberatec 
for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  !     Th 
"  evidence,"  it  appears,  has  at  length    beer 
supplied  by    one   of  those    incongruities   iv 
which  the  law  alone  is  permitted  to    deal 
and  consists  of  a  gentlemau's  violating  thr 
law  in  order  to  establish  it.     Mr.  Bruce,  witl 
a  feeling   of  honourable  indignation,  as  he 
passes  by  the  shop-window  of  the  delinquen 
referred  to,  enters  the  house  in  hopes  of  beint 
enabled  to  break  the  bones  of  the  owner — bin 
he  having  gone   out  of  town  for    the   day 
Mr.  Bruce  is  content  with  breaking  his  win 
dows,  and  carrying  off  the  evidence  of  hii 
guilty  traffic.     The  magistrate  compliment 
Mr.  Bruce  on  his   feelings:    but  as,  in  onj 
point  of  view,  he  has  been  guilty  of  breakin 
the   law  by  breaking  the  windows,  he  has  t 
pay  for  so  doing,  while  the  very  act  for  whic 
he  has   to    pay   is   that  which  enables  th 
law  to  take  its  course  with  the  main  crimi 
nal.     "  Now,"  says  Mr.  Jardine,   "  the  bi 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  there  will  be  n 
difficulty  in  bringing  it  home  to  the  publist 
er !" — which  means  neither  more  nor  less  thai 
"now  one  person  has  broken  the  law,   by 
common  trespass,  we  are  able  to   bring  an 
other  to  condign  punishment,  for  a  series  t 
the    deepest  crimes!  ! ''     If  Mr.  Jardine  r 
quired  nothing  more  than  the  possession  ■ 
some  document  necessary   to  prove   the  o 
fence  of  its  vendor,  he  could  place  his  har 
on  one  of  the  latest  acts   of  parliament,   r 
lating  to  such  matters,   that  would   warrajdi 
his  sending  one  of  his  policemen,  and  sei 
ing  the  whole  contents  of  the  shop  in  que 
tion.      But  when  we  find  it  gravely   asserti 
from  the  bench  of  justice  that  a  wretch  wl 
has  been  outraging  law    and    decency,   f 
months  past,  in  one  of  the  public  streets 
the    metropolis,    cannot   be  reached  but 
the  agency  of  one  who  must  break   the  Is 
to  become  that  agent,  we  blush  for  the  in* 
ficiceny  of  our  statutes,  or  the  ignorance 
those  who  have  been  deputed  to  dispense  th 
quality. — Age 

We  presume  the  contribution  signed,"T 
Villain  of  8,  Holywell-street,"  to  be  a  f« 
gery,  for  great  an  one  as  the  vendor  of  bli 
phemy  must  be  by  all  considered,  he  coi 
barely  have  the  effrontery  to  defend  his  m 
practices. — Ibid,  notice  to  Correspondents, 
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THE   ORACLE    OF    REASON. 


We  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing our   countrymen  as  a  religious   people. 
IV  e  have  always  felt  the  greatest  and  truest 
ride  in  hearing  this  distinction  conceded  to 
nem.     We    have    ever   preferred    this   one 
pithet  to  any  other  which  fancy,  vanity,  or 
>atriotism,  might  select  to  point  the  charac- 
ter of  Englishmen,  because  we  have  felt  that 
It  involves  all  that  can  make  a  people  great. 
No  people,  born  and    bred  as    it  were  in  an 
Jtmosphere  of  religious  thought,  and  inheriti- 
ng  from    their    birth   the   old  traditionary 
deas  of  devotional   reverence,  can  ever  sink 
hto  servile    abasement,    or  be    dissolved   in 
iopeless    anarchy.     Such  a  people    possess 
he  salient  and  vigorous  elements  of  health, 
|)ower,  and    perpetuity.       We     are    by    no 
neans  unaware  that  as  many  inconsistencies 
nay  be  seen  in  a  community  as  in  an  indi- 
idual  ;  and  that,  even  in  a  country  gener- 
illy  esteemed  moral,  decent,  and   religious, 
^articular  instances    of  gross    irreligion,  or 
scandalous  immorality,  will  occasionally  ob- 
rude    themselves   upon    our    notice.       But 
;his  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  laws   of 
ill  human  society,  the  general    operation  of 
which  is  strongly  illustrated   even    by    their 
xceptional   infringements:   these   it    is   the 
special  duty   of   the    national    executive  to 
mitigate  and  subdue,  and  thus  to  prevent  t-he 
infringement  of  a  law    superseding    the    law 
tself. — The  Times. 

Every  one  must  concur  in  your  re- 
marks on  the  proceedings  connected  with 
the  Holy  well-street  nuisance.  Will  you 
allow  me,  however,  to  add  a  few  more  ? 
You  designate  Mr.  Brace's  conduct  as  an 
"  outrage."  It  certainly  is  so  ;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  his  motives  he  may  be  excused. 
This  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  said.  But 
that  a  magistrate  on  the  bench  should  think 
fit  to  laud  his  conduct  to  the  skies,  and  to 
tell  him  that  the  public  are  indebted  to  him 
for  what  he  has  done,  seems  to  me  totally 
inexcusable.  The  consequence  has  been,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  that  other  in- 
dividuals, without  Mr.  Brace's  excuse  of 
suddenly  provoked  indignation,  but  with 
deliberate  consideration  and  forethought, 
proceed  to  the  commission  of  like  outrages, 
and  receive  in  like  manner  their  modicum  of 
magisterial  commendation.  Pray  inform 
these  good  people,  that  they  would  better 
show  their  public  spirit  by  prosecuting  the 
offender  in  the  manner  the  law  has  directed, 
and  which  is  open  to  any  person  so  minded. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  wrhere  the  laws 
are  set  in  motion  by  the  crown-officers  in  so 
shameful,  dilatory,  and  lax  a  manner  as  they 
have  been  in  this  instance,  these  unseemly 
ebulitions  of  indignation  cannot  be  repressed 
as  they  should  be,  or  this  anomaly  would 
exist,  that  the  infamous  outragers  of  the 
fundamental  laws,  as  well  of  morality  as  of 
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their  country,  would  go  untouched,  while 
the  well-meaning  but  foolish  enthusiast, 
taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  would  be 
punished.  Public  feeling  would  not  suffer 
this — but  let  the  government  endeavour  to 
get  over  its  scruples  as  to  its  treating  such 
abandoned 'wretches  as  Paterson  with  "  harsh- 
ness," and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  magistrates 
will  then  see  the  necessity  of  inflicting  some- 
thing more  severe  than  their  praise  upon  those 
who  insult  their  country  by  acting  as  though 
it  were  unable  to  vindicate  its  own  laws. — 
Correspondent  of  the  Times. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  your  cor- 
respondent, "  Christian,"  I  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  police  to  their  last 
act  of  parliament,  2  and  3  Victoria,  c. 
47,  s.  54: — u  Be  it  enacted,  that  every  per- 
son shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty,  not  more 
than  40s.,  who  within  the  limits  of  the  me- 
tropolitan police  district  shall,  in  any  tho- 
roughfare or  public  place,  commit  any  of  the 
following  offences :  that  is  to  say  —  12. 
Every  person  who  shall  sell  or  distribute,  or 
offer  for  sale  or  distribution,  or  exhibit  to 
public  view,  any  profane,  indecent,  or  obscene 
book,  paper,  print,"  &c.  It  cannot,  I  think, 
be  contended,  that  a  man  who  places  an 
infamous  titlepage  or  frontispiece  in  the 
window  of  a  shop  in  Holywell-street,  does 
not  u  exhibit  to  public  view  in  a  thorough- 
fare or  public  place  any  profane  or  indecent 
book,  paper,  or  print :  "  in  other  words,  he 
is  within  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
this  act.  In  other  respects,  as,  for  instance, 
against  wandering  minstrels,  beggars,  chim- 
neysweepers, and  so  forth,  this  act  has  been 
vigorously  carried  into  execution:  let  the 
offenders  against  common  decency  (and 
therefore  against  the  common  law)  try  its 
weight,  and  I  will  engage  that  a  fine  of  40s. 
toties  quoiies,  will  soon  put  down  this  dis- 
gusting nuisance.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  parish  authorities,  that  every- 
where, except  in  London,  the  commom  law 
remedies  of  daily  practice  are  quite  sufficient 
to  repress  the  sale  within  the  shops  of  such 
publications  as  these.  I  trust  the  day  has 
gone  by,  when  the  "  liberty  of  the  press" 
can  be  effectually  urged  in  palliation  of  these 
enormities,  and  remain,  with  confidence  in 
the  home  administration,  who  ought  to  look 
to  this,  your  obedient  servant,  A  Bar- 
rister.— Ibid. 


Let  me  implore  you  not  relax  in  your 
most  praiseworthy  endeavours  to  direct  pub- 
lic attention  to,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, indignation  against,  the  blasphemy 
shop  in  Holywell-stieet.  Rely  on  it  that 
your  exertions  will  be  crowned  with  success. 
It  is  true  that  the  mhcreunt  still  continues 
to  expose  his  horrible  blasphemy  in  his  win- 
dow, for  there  it  was,  in  various  forms,  this 
very  afternoon  to  the  disgrace,  as  I  consider, 
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of  our  laws,  and  of  those  who  should  execute 
them.     If  it  was   not  a    well  known   fact, 
would  it  be  credited,  either  in  this  country 
or  on  the  continent,  that  Lonlon  possesses 
commissioners  of  police,  a  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cess,  an  attorney-general,  and  a  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department  ?     If  some  of 
those  authorities  are  afraid  of  acting  on  their 
own  responsibility,  from  any  supposed  ambi- 
guity in  the  law,    and  dread  being  saddled 
with  expenses,  surely  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department  should  long  since, 
the  very  moment  be  heard  of  such  an  abo- 
minable outrage  against  public  morals  have 
taken  upon  himself  to  issue  positive  orders  to 
the   commissioners   of  police   to   effectuallv 
suppress    the   nuisance.       This   could    have 
be  n  done  by  directing  the  constables  to  enter 
the  shop  and  to  seize  all   the  blasphemous 
placards,  and  to  do  this  as  often  as  it  should 
be  attempted  to  exhibit  them.     It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  infamous  tenant  of  the  shop 
would    attempt    to    take     any   proceedings 
against  the  constables  or  against  the  com- 
missioners ;  and  if  he  could  or  did  what  ma- 
gistrate, what  judge,  or  what  jury  would  listen 
to  him  ?     Your  remarks,  have   already  at- 
tracted so  much  atrentio:),  that  a  great  many 
influential  persons  have  determined  to  bring 
the  matter  to  an  issue.     A  petition  to  the 
secretary  of  state   for  the  home  department 
will,  no  doubt,  be  drawn  up,  and  numerously 
signed,  when  it  will  be  piesented.     Let  me 
hope,  however,  that  Sir  James  Graham  will 
not  wait  to  be  thus   reminded  of  what  the 
public  consider  to  be  his  duty,  but  that  forth- 
with he  will  effectually  suppess  this  crying 
evil.     I  consider  that  a  summary  mode   of 
dealing  with  such  a  case  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  an  indictment,   which  is  both  te  lious 
and  expensive  in  the  present  state  of  the  law. 
A  London  Merchant.—  Post. 


The  Window-smashing  Case. — Al- 
lured by  the  power  "ul  articles  in  the  John 
Bull,  Spectator,  At  Lis,  and  a  hos-  of  their 
attendant  small  fry,  on  the  fearful  decline  of 
the  Brit  sh  drama,  wherein  it  clearly  appears 
that  the  stage  of  the  present  day  possesses 
neither  actors  nor  authors,  I  have  travelled, 
at  a  considerable  expense  in  shoe-leather, 
from  the  beautiful  vi  lage  of  Hazel-grove 
(once  vulgarly  called  Bullock's  Smithy)  to 
prove  to  the  London  public  (for  I  am  a  votary 
of  Thespis)  that  the  above  mentioned  clever 
periodicals  are  not  quite  correct  in  their 
premises.  I  am  a  favourite  of  some  stand- 
ing (a  trifle  above  six  feet  in  my  stockings, 
— excuse  the  joke)  in  our  village,  as  I  love 
to  call  the  Smithy — I  mean  the  "  grove  ;" 
in  fact,  many  excell  nt  judges  prefer  my 
method  of  giving  "Sl-la-ves,  I'll  grr-ind 
your  bones  to  make  my  a  brr-ead-a  a"  far 
better  than  Macready,  which,  I  confess,  is 
rather  strong,  for  "  the  great  tragedian"  is 
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well  known  to  be  the  greatest  savage  on  the 
stage.  Well,  "  to  return  to  the  twentj 
pounds."  Did  you  ever  see  Elliston  in  Rovei 
— or  John  Kemble  in  King  John  ?  I  have, 
Oh  !  they  were  actors,  Master  Brook.  ] 
have  made  repeated  applications  to  both  the 
patent  houses  for  an  opportunity  of  display 
ing  my  extraordinary  talent.  u  No  open 
ing."  u  You  jnay  be  very  clever;  but  we 
cannot  run  a  risk."  " Actors  are  not  want 
ed  now,"  &c. 

Meditating  on  my  hard  lot,  over  my  pint 
of  coffee — (it's  astonishing,  by  the  by,  how 
they  can  contrive  to  give  that  quantity  of 
fluid  and  a  muffin  for  twopence-halfpenny) 
— when  I  ace. dentally  took  up  your   inesti- 
mable journal — permit    me,    en  passant,  to 
compliment  you  on  the  vast  talent  displayed 
in  every  line,  particularly  in  the  clothing 
and  blacking  advertisements.     I  there  read 
the  report  of  the   Holywell-street  window- 
smashing  case.     On  a  sudden  a  new  light 
broke  upon  me  ;  I  saw  at  once  a  short  road  to 
fame   and  fortune.     If  a  young,  gentleman 
can  gain  so  much  approbation  by  breaking 
one  pane  of  glass,  what  is  to  be  gained  by- 
breaking  a  whole  window  ?     A  government 
pension,    and  a   distinguished  place  in  the 
history    of   England.    "  Fired    with    bright 
visions,    I  have   resolved   to   bring   all    my 
energies  to  a  focus,  and  with  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle ash  plant — cut  with  my  own   hands  and 
knife   (souvenir   d'vn  jour  heureux)  from  a 
plantation  (excuse  the  pun)  in  the  smithy — ■ 
no,    the   "  grove  " — smash    not   only  every 
pane   in    the   shop  window,   but  attempt  a 
shiver  on  the  first  floor,  by  an  artistical  shy 
of  my  be'oved  ash,  which,  by  dint  of  hard 
practice,  I  can  back  at  5  to  4  to  star  at  least 
a  dozen  squares.     This  wdl  at  once  give  me 
the  i  ppo  tunity  I  have  so  long  been  fasting 
and    praying    ,or ;    my    name   will   become 
known,   and   my  welfare  the  wish  of  every 
virtuous  heart.     A  player,  the  champion  of 
morality  !    wonderful  !     I  shall    become   the 
fashion  as  an   "  extraordinary  novel/ y,"  and 
my  fortune    is    made,    if  you,    Mr   Editor, 
with  your  boundless  philanthropy,  will  make 
known  to  your  illimitable  world  of  readers, 
that  I  take  a  benefit  at  Drury-lane  Theatre 
(on    the    next    night   it   is    closed   for   the 
''preparation    for  a   new    piece,")   when  I 
shall  endeavour  to  convince  the  critics  of  the 
Bull,  spectator,  &c,  by  my  p  rformance  of 
the  ptincipal   character  in  my  own  tragedy 
of  7 he  Plebeian's  Son,  that  the  dramatic  art 
is  not  extinct ;    and  my  patrons   may  be  as- 
sured I  will  make  it  a  duty  to  continue  my 
virtuous  inrlgnat;on  against   the  Holywell- 
street  people,   as   lonij  as  a  profane  window 
remains   to  be  smashed.     Vitreus  Mil- 
ler.— Sunda  i/  '/  imes. 

Printed   and   Pubmned   by    ihuaia.-?  I'AiiiKScjxV, 
No.  46,  Wych-street,  Strand,  London,  to  whom 
all  Communications  should  be  addressed. 
Saturday,  January  14,  1843. 
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DISSENTERS. 

THEReformation  was  a  gunpowder  plot,  that 
did  blow  up  the  parliament — of  religion. 
The  fragments  which  fell  at  the  explosion 
were  called  dissenters.  All  the  ruins  of 
the  old  building  are  not  yet  come  down. 
Episcopalianisnij  presbyterianism,  Calvinism, 
were  heavy  lumps,  which  soon  descended. 
Methodism  followed,  in  a  fell  swoop.  These 
fragments  blazed  for  a  time,  as  fragments 
of  burning  ruins  sometimes  will.  At  pre- 
sent they  only  smoke — but  as  smoking  is  not 
eternal,  it  is  expected  that  they  will,  some 
day,  cease  to  do  that.  Some  of  the  pieces 
came  down  cold  —  unitarianism  to  wit. 
Other  pieces  are  still  descending,  such  are 
the  Mormons,  holy-rollers,  and  other  choice 
specimens  of  the  "heirs  of  god,  and  joint- 
heirs  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Forsaking  simile,  and  speaking  very  so- 
berly >  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  the  reli- 
gions of  modern  days,  however  remote  in 
their  degrees  of  descent  from  the  famous  old 
harlot  of  Rome — they  all  spring  from  one 
root — assumed  knowledge  of  a  deity — and 
they  all  resemble  her  mightily  in  the  means 
they  adopt  to  preserve  their  several  faiths. 
If  those  conglomerations  of  godliness,  com- 
prised under  the  term  dissenters,  do  not  im- 
prison such  as  disagree  with  them,  they  help 
the  church  that  does,  and,  secretly  or  openly, 
with  hearty  good  will,  throw  their  widow's 
mite  into  the  treasury  of  persecution  for  opi- 
nion's sake.  They  all  feel  that  the  attorney- 
general  is  the  "  sacred  anchor  "  that  keeps 
the  old  ship  of  piety  steady,  or  steadyish,  in 
the  storm  of  free  inquiry,  whose  winds 
"  visit  her  too  roughly."  The  dungeon  is 
the  true  lord  of  hosts,  on  whom  they  all  rely. 
These  remarks  find  a  ready  confirmation  in 
recent  facts.  In  the  Gloucester  prosecutions 
for  god,  or  as  the  cant  goes,  for  blas- 
phemy, the  principal  witness  against  Adams 
and  Holyoake,  was  the  independent  preacher 
named  Bartram.  Now,  in  some  acts  of 
parliament  of  that  "  bright  accidental  star," 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  pious  memory,  and,  of 
tn.at  "  b#y-the-grace-of-god-defender-of-the- 
faith,"  king  James,  the  class  of  religionists  to 
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whichBartram belongs,  are  styled  "  damnable 
heretics.''''  Here,  then,  was  a  man,  who  in 
the  gentle  and  decent  vocabulary  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  himself  a  "  dam- 
nable heretic  "  dissenter,  stepping  into  the 
witness  box,  to  prosecute  parties  who  hap- 
pened to  dissent  from  him.  "Why  the  same 
man  would  have  had  his  ears  cut  off,  and  his 
tongue  bored,  for  his  own  heresy,  by  the 
very  party  who  then  employed  him,  had  he 
come  into  the  world  a  few  years  earlier. 
Yet  this  poor  driveller  laid  down  his  bible, 
forsook  his  prayers,  forgot  his  trust  in  god, 
abandoned  all  argument,  and  threw  himself) 
a  base  and  crawling  panderer,  into  the  arms 
of  men  who  held  him  in  derision  and  con- 
tempt, in  order  to  have  bolstered  up  the 
rotten  cause  he  could  not  support  by  reason. 
What  a  wretched  and  ignominious  fate  it 
must  be  to  be  a  christian. 

Once  the  name  of  dissenter  was  a  proud  and 
honourable  title — borne  by  brave  men,  who, 
de«pite  of  persecution,  would  think  and 
worship  as  they  thought  proper— -spurning  any 
and  every  man's  dictation.  And  as  integrity 
and  independence  are  always  respectable — 
though  employed  upon  a  bad  cause — dis- 
senters were  then  respectable  for  their 
unbending  resolutions  of  freedom.  But  where 
has  fled  the  spirit  of  their  glorious  struggles  ? 
when  their  sons  are  become  the  willing  tools 
of  a  persecuting  church.  We  read  of  the 
brave  old  covenanters,  who  sought  the  wild 
glen,  and  barren  rock,  rather  than  compel 
or  give  to  god,  other  than  the  worship  of  free 
men.  But  their  ignoble  descendants  are 
found  in  courts  of  law,  extorting  by  force  the 
homage  reason  refuses.  Their  ancestors 
left  their  native  land,  and  laid  their  bones 
on  a  foreign  shore,  sooner  than  resign  their 
independence.  Degenerate  modern  dissen- 
ters neither  have  independence  themselves, 
nor  will  they  allow  it  to  others.  Their  infamy 
disturbs  the  brave  dead,  whom  they  disgrace 
by  calling  them  sires.     Elliott  says  : — 

They  speak!  the  pilgrim  fathers 
Speak  to  us  from  th.'ir  graves, 
For  earth  hath  lrmttered  to  thoir  bones — 
Their  sons  are  sotdless  slaves. 
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HINTS  ON   POLITICS, 
ii. 

It  needs  no  great  stretch  of  sagacity  to  un- 
derstand that  a  people  so   thoroughly   cor- 
rupted, nay,  brutalised,  as  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  British  people  are,  never  can,  in 
their  present  state  of  mind,  work  out  any 
extensively  useful  reform.     The  wise  Alfred 
said  he  wished  his  subjects  to  be  "free  as 
their  own  thoughts,"   and  he  is  a  poor  poli- 
tician who  needs  be  told  that  freedom   of 
thought  must    precede  freedom  of    action. 
u  For  a  people  to  be  free,  'tis  sufficient  that 
they  will  it,"  said  Lafayette — but  willing  to 
be  free  is  not  all,    as  the  will  for  freedom 
without  the  knowledge  how  to  achieve  it,  is 
rather  more  dangerous  than  useful.      For 
more  than  sixty  years   has    the   movement 
party  of  the  country  been  struggling  for  a 
radical  reform  of  the  commons'  house  of  par- 
liament— and  what  has  been  gained  ?     The 
question  is  soon  answered.     Nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing  !     Sixty  years  ago  the  people 
had  just  as  much  to  do  with  the  election  of 
parliament  members  as  at  this  hour — and  it 
may  fairly  he  questioned  whether  the  great 
bulk  of  our  population  are  now  so  well  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed  as  in  1780.     There  has 
been  no  lack  of  agitation — no  lack  of  courage, 
energy,  and  means,  to  accomplish  great  ends 
< — no  lack  of  anything,  in  short,  save  con- 
sistent, intelligible,  political  principle,  with- 
out which  popular  agitation  is  a  social  nui- 
sance, and  the  cry  therefrom  mere  empty 
sound.       The    people   collectively    are   the 
slaves  of  a  debasing  superstition,  that  bids 
defiance  to  everything  like  reason  and  com- 
mon sense.     A   people   of  priest-ridden  fa- 
natics, such  as  the  English  people  have  hi- 
therto been,  cannot  comprehend  principles  of 
any  kind.     It  is  the  very  nature  of  falsehood 
to  debauch  reason,  and  no  kind  of  falsehood 
is  so  pernicious  as  its  quintessence — called  by 
the  vulgar,  religious  truth.     What  hope  can 
be  entertained  for  the  immediate  regenera- 
tion of  a  people  who  receive  as  the  written 
word  of  a  deity  the  monstrous  doctrine  that 
there  is  no  power  but  of  god — the  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  god — that  the  governments 
of  a  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth  were  of  god — 
and  that  whosoever  resisted  their  power,  re- 
sisted the  ordinance  of  god,  and  shall  receive 
to  themselves  damnation  ?  "Will  any  apologist 
of  popular  errors,  or  flatterer  of  popular  pre- 
judice, have  the  hardihood  to  contend  that  a 
christian  who  is  not  ashamed  to  take  Saint 
Peter's  advice,  and  "joyfully  submit  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  lord's  sake,"  is  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  aid  in  establishing  good  go- 
vernment? Good  government,  forsooth,  why 
such  ill-tempered  lumps  of  earth  and  phlegm 
are  far  better  suited 
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than  establish,  or  suffer  to  be  established,  a 
really  good  government. 

Superstition  infects  the  very  life-blood  of 
political  action.     There  is  hardly  a  man  who 
now    takes   the   lead   in  popular   agitation, 
whose  intellect  is  not  polluted  by  it.     Such 
men  mag  he  wiser  than  they  appear,  and  only 
pander  to  popular  superstitions,  from  motives 
of  expediency.     If  so,  -they  are  hypocrites, 
and  morally  unfit  to  achieve  anything  really 
worth  achieving.     Richard  Carlile  has  well 
said,   "  a  tyrannical  and  corrupt  government 
is  indispensable   to   a   superstitious   people. 
A  free  and  liberty-loving  government  must 
have   its   foundation   in   a  free-minded  and 
liberty-loving  people/'     The  question  then 
is,  have  we  in  this  country  material  for  such 
a  foundation — have  we  a  free-minded  and 
liberty-loving  people  ? — and,  if  we  have  not, 
can   such   material   be  created,   and  how  ? 
The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing 
sound,  nothing  durable  in  the  principle-less 
political  agitations  which  now  distract  and 
confuse,  rather  than  improve  or  well  direct, 
the  popular  mind.     See  how  chartism, which 
has  in  it  the  elements  of  good,  if  its  apostles 
cared  or  knew  how  to  extract  it — see,  I  say, 
how  chartism  has  been  degraded  and  stulti- 
fied by  the  miserable  trickeries  of  some  of  its 
advocates.     One  of  chartism's  most  eloquent 
expounders   has   repeatedly   said   at   public 
meetings,  that  'twas  "  the  will  of  god  the 
charter  should  become  the  law  of  the  land." 
Another  eloquent  "  prater  "  has  most  saga- 
ciously discovered  that  "  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  first  Chartist.''     While   a  third,  no  less 
shrewd  or  knavish  than  the  other  two,  is 
quite  sure   that  "  Moses  and  the  prophets 
were   favourable    to    Chartist    principles." 
Surely  we  need   no  ghost   to  admonish  us, 
that  even  a  good  cause  thus  advocated  never 
can  progress.     Such  low-minded   chicanery 
has,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  done  immense 
mischief,    not  only  to  chartism,  but   to  the 
cause   of  reform   generally.     The   abstract 
merits  of  chartism  are  here  left  out  of  view 
— the  dishonest,   canting  advocacy,   by  men 
who   do  know  better,  is  what  I  deprecate. 
Feargus  O'Connor,  much  to  his  credit,  at- 
tempted to  stem  the  torrent  of  bibleism  which, 
for  the  last  two  years,  has  poured   in  upon 
him  from  all  quarters.     He  has  repeatedly 
declared  he  never  knew   any  good  come   of 
bible  chartism — and  he  might  have  promised, 
with  perfect  safety,  that  no  good  can  come  of 
bible  chartism  or  bible  anything.     I  should 
as  soon  expect  to  see  an  elephant  mount  into 
the  air  like  an  eagle,   as  a  bible-bewildered 
blockhead   carry  any  but  a  fool's  charter. 
But    though    O'Connor    has    occasionally 
evinced  a  disrelish  for  bible  chartism  and  a 
new  barebones  parliament,  he  has  foolishly, 
if  not  designedly  pampered  the  superstitious 
feelings  of  his  followers.     In  the  "  National 
Petition,"  which  he  is  understood  to  have 
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drawn  up,  there  is  much  that  is  truly  admi- 
rable— much  that  is  useless — and  quantum 
stiff.,  touching  Christ  and  his  religion,  tho- 
roughly contemptible. 

What  the  daft  lingo  poured  forth  by  a  set 
of  idle  knaves,  fools,  and  enthusiasts  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  has  to  do  with  the  question 
of  chartism  or  political  liberty,  it  puzzles  me 
to  determine.  We  are  told  in  the  petition 
referred  to,  that  "  it  is  unjust,  and  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  christian  religion,  to  en- 
force compulsory  support  of  religious  creeds, 
and  expensive  church  establishments,  with 
which  the  people  do  not  agree."  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  no  two  christian  sects  agree  as 
to  what  is  or  what  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  christian  religion.  If  any  parties  could 
infallibly  decide  what  is  or  what  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  christian  religion,  there 
might  be  some  sense  in  such  language.  If 
we  know  a  law  to  be  unjust,  let  us  by  all 
means  petition  against  it,  because  it  is  unjust, 
and  not  because  it  is  in  ac-cordance  or  dis- 
cordance with  the  christian  religion.  In 
another  part  of  this  complex  petition  I  find 
the  following,  "that  your  petitioners  direct 
the  attention  of  your  honourable  house  to  the 
enormous  revenue  annually  swallowed  up  by 
bishops  and  the  clergy,  and  entreat  you  to 
contrast  their  deeds  with  the  conduct  of  the 
founder  of  the  christian  religion,  who  de- 
nounced worshippers  of  Mammon,  and  taught 
charity,  meekness,  and  brotherly  love."  Now 
this  is  altogether  most  mischievously  stupid, 
and  is  false  to  boot — for  the  character  drawn 
of  the  fabled  mythic  Jesus,  is  really,  when 
well  searched  into,  a  very  despicable  one. 
As  represented  by  the  evangelists,  he  was  a 
petulant,  narrow-minded,  vindictive  enthusi- 
ast, who  was  exceedingly  meek,  charitable, 
and  loving,when  not  opposed  in  his  crotchetty 
humours.  Like  a  certain  liberal  Irishman, 
who  was  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  only 
let  him  have  all  his  own  way.  As  to  de- 
nouncing the  worship  of  Mammon,  it  is  what 
all  poor  reformers  do,  but  it  is  seldom  that, 
when  the  scale  of  authority  turns  in  their  fa- 
vour, they  refuse  to  offer  up  prayers  at  the 
same  shrine.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
for  experimentarians  upon  human  credulity 
to  begin  by  lauding  poverty,  denouncing  riches, 
and  exhibiting  double-distilled  charity,  meek- 
ness, &c.  Sect  founders  are  usually  good 
actors,  and  supposing  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to 
have  been  anything  more  than  an  imaginary 
personage,  we  may  conclude  his  part  was 
played  in  an  effective  and  popular  style.  I 
will  return  to  this  mixey-maxey  in  my  next, 
for  political  cant  has  grown  to  an  intolerable 
height,  and  must  be  exposed. 

Doubt  is  the  key  of  knowledge ;  those 
who  do  not  doubt  will  never  examine ;  and 
those  who  do  not  examine  will  never  knowy 
but  remain  in  perpetual  ignorance. 
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THE  FREE  INQUIRER'S  WHY  AND 
BECAUSE. 

WRITTEN  BY  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
XI. 

Why  is  man  said  to  be  responsible  to  the 
laws  of  his  nature  ? 

Because  men  have  assumed  the  existence 
of  a  revengeful  personal  deity,  to  whom  their 
busy  imaginations  have  given  all  kinds  of 
attributes — who  is  by  some  supposed  to 
promulge  laws,  and  brutally  punish  those 
who  knowingly  or  unknowingly  violate  them, 
just  as  earthly  tyrants  do  their  enthusiasts — 
forgetting,  or,  perhaps,  never  knowing,  that 
although  our  senses  inform  us  that  the  uni- 
verse exists,  our  senses  do  not  inform  us  that 
there  is  a  being  beyond  the  universe,  capa- 
ble of  creating  it — still  less  that  such  a  being 
would  be  guilty  of  the  savage  cruelty,  only 
to  be  equalled  by  its  folly,  of  punishing 
human  beings  for  what  he  must  have  known 
(having  prescience  or  fore-knowledge)  they 
were  destined  to  commit.  To  say  that  man 
is  held  responsible  by  man,  is  substantially 
correct,  as  before  shown,  seeing  that  some 
men  inflict  pain  upon  their  fellow -creatures 
in  the  spirit  of  vengeance — which  latter, 
having  the  effrontery  to  think  that  they  are, 
forsooth,  made  after  the  image  of  deity,  have 
(as  once  observed  by  a  witty  philosopher) 
returned  the  compliment,  and  alarmed  the 
gaping  idiots  who  listen  to  them,  by  descri- 
bing the  god  of  nature  as  a  jealous,  capricious, 
restless,  cruel  being,  full  of  wrath  and  hatred 
— in  fact,  an  image  of  themselves.  What 
are  so  loosely  called  laws  of  nature,  are  mere 
facts  or  phenomena  displayed  by  matter. 
When  water  is  poured  upon  salt,  the  latter 
is  dissolved,  and,  as  chemists  say,  held  in 
solution — here  an  effect  is  produced,  of  which 
the  cause  is  said  to  be  the  water  which  acts 
upon  the  salt,  and  changes  its  appearance 
and  properties.  When  we  observe  this,  we 
observe  a  fact,  not  a  law,  as  before  shown. 
A  man  thrusts  his  hand  into  the  lire,  and  is 
dreadfully  burnt — but  we  should  be  rather 
silly  to  say  that  the  fire  held  him  responsible, 
because  of  the  pain  he  suffered — it  would 
scarcely  be  more  ridiculous  to  say  that  men 
hold  the  fire  responsible.  All  laws  are 
human,  and  cannot  exist  without  law -makers, 
as  there  can  be  no  government  without 
governors — and  all  responsibility  includes 
the  idea,  first  of  persons  who  judge,  punish, 
and  reward — and  secondly  of  those  judged, 
punished,  and  rewarded — and  lastly,  that  the 
persons  so  judged,  punished,  or  rewarded, 
deserve  their  fate. 

Why  did  the  ancients  call  man  a  micro- 
cosm, or  a  little  world  within  himself? 

Because  man  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
complex  or  compounded  being  in  nature — 
made  up  of  atoms,   or   those  unchangeable 
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elements  into  which  all  substances  are  ulti- 
mately divisible.  These  elements  are  called 
simple  natures — but  it  is  generally  admitted 
that,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  such 
things  as  simple  natures,  all  be.ng  more  or 
less  compounded,  as  we  know  that  the  vege- 
table partakes  more  or  less  of  the  mineral 
character,  the  animal  of  the  vegetable,  while 
in  man  is  to  be  found  something  of  every- 
thing. 

Wiry  are  human  beings  said  to  be  organ- 
ised ? 

Because,  as  before  noted,  all  bodies  are 
either  organic  or  inorganic — and  as  the  par- 
ticles which  compose  our  globe  are  con- 
tinually in  motion,  new  states  or  combi- 
nations of  matter  are  produced,  so  that  what 
to-day  is  an  organised  living  substance, 
will,  perhaps,  to-morrow  be  inorganic,  or 
dead — and  vice  versa,  that  which  is  now 
inorganic,  will,  at  some  future  period,  be 
living — so  that,  in  imagination,  wre  may 
trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  and  find 
it  stopping  a  bung-hole.  Shelley's  few  lines 
in  u  Queen  Mab,"  are  in  allusion  to  this 
fact. 

There's  not  one  atom  of  yon  earth 
But  once  was  living  man  ; 
Nor  the  minutest  drop  of  rain, 
That  hangeth  in  its  thinnest  cloud, 
But  flowed  in  human  veins  : 
And  from  the  burning  plains 
Where  Lybian  monsters  yell, 
"From  the  most  gloomy  glens 
Of  Greenland's  sunless  clime, 
To  where  the  golden  fields 
Of  fertile  England  spread 
Their  harvest  to  the  day, 
Thou  can'st  net  find  one  spofc 
~W  hereon  no  city  stood. 

Vegetables  are  said  to  be  organised,  be- 
cause they  bear  sexual  marks,  and  are  the 
production  of  a  male  and  female,  as  all  plants 
and  vegetables  not  merely  grow  and  feed, 
but  perpetuate  their  species.  Animals 
are  organised,  and  in  addition  to  the  above 
mentioned  properties  or  powers,  which  they 
have  in  common  with  plants  and  vegetables, 
have  a  capacity  to  receive  sensations,  and 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  which  no 
other  substances  or  organised  existences  are 
supposed  to  possess,  although  even  this 
has  been  disputed  by  some,  who  contend 
that  plants — the  sensitive  plants — have  a 
capacity,,  as  the  name  implies,  to  receive 
sensations  more  or  less  powerful.  "We  may 
add,  that  the  distinction  made  by  natural 
philosophers,  between  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  is  fanciful  and  arbi- 
trary, as  no  such  distinction  really  exists — 
as  nature  is  one,  all  being  in  all,  and  every- 
thing in  everything — but  these  distinctions 
are  made  with  a  view  to  help  us  to  an  under- 
standing of  natural  phenomena,  and  provided 
that  object  be  achieved,  it  matters  little  how, 
so  that  neither  time  nor  energy  be  wasted. 

Human  beings,  the  inferior  animals,  birds, 
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fishes,  trees,  plants,  &c  ,  are  organie, 
whereas  minerals,  chrystals,  stones,  &c,  are 
inorganic,  and  may  be  broken  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  yet  each  part  will  remain  a  perfect 
mineral,  crystal,  or  stone.  All  substances, 
whether  organic  or  inorganic,  are  resolvable 
into  vapour  or  gas,  by  the  application  of 
heat.  It  is  well  known  that  the  solid  granite 
is  of  igneous  or  fiery  origin,  and  was  once 
in  a  fluid,  state  (indeed  all  fluids  are  nothing 
more  than  solids  set  in  motion  by  heat)  and 
may,  for  ought  we  knowr,  again  become  so — 
whilst  the  diamond,  one  of  the  hardest  sub- 
stances in  nature,  has  been  made  to  blaze 
like  paper,  and  dissipate  its  particles  in  va- 
pour or  gas. 

Why   has   life  been  called  a  property  of 
organisation  ? 

Because  all  dead  matter  is  inorganic, 
whilst  all  organic  bodies,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  organisations,  include  the  idea  of  life. 
The  difference  between  the  life  of  a  cater- 
pillar or  beetle  is  one  of  degree  only,  and 
not  of  essence,  which  degree  of  life  is  entirely 
dependant  upon  the  organs  and  their  sus- 
ceptibilities. The  horse  and  the  eagle  both 
live,  but  the  sum  and  strength  of  the  sen- 
sations experienced  by  each  are  widely  dif- 
ferent. Human  beings  are  advantageously 
distinguished  from  brutes,  by  the  peculiarity 
of  their  structure  or  organisation.  The 
opinion  once  held,  that  men  were  but  im- 
proved or  civilised  apes,  will  not  bear  the 
light  which  comparative  anatomy  has  cast 
upon  it,  by  which  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
structure  of  the  ape  is  essentially  d.fferent, 
and  we  need  hardly  add  inferior,  to  that  of 
man — the  erect  position  of  the  latter,  his 
noble  and  imposing  appearance,  his  enor- 
mous cranium  or  skull,  together  with  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  hand,  aptly  termed 
the  instrument  of  instruments,  must  convince 
the  most  sceptical,  that  if  man  is  not  yet 
"  noble  in  reason,*'  or  in  action  like  an  angel, 
he  may  speedily  become  so,  if  the  form  and 
doings  of  angels  are  to  be  considered  as 
types  or  symbols  of  nobility   and  goodness. 


A  THEOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 

FOE,    THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 

Anti-Atheism — A  refuge  for  those  who 
cannot  or  dare  not  reason  on  the  existence 
of  god  for  themselves. 

Bible — A  book  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way 
of  children,  lest  they  should  be  induced  to 
imitate  the  follies  and  vices  recorded  therein, 
as  being  committed  by  the  command  of  a  god. 

Christianity — A  term  used  to  justify  every 
outrage  upon  human  liberty. 

Devil — An  imaginary  being,  created  by 
priests,  to  frighten  the  careless  and  timid 
into  submission  to  their  commands. 

Election  (Cahinistic) — A  capital  plan  to- 
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j;eep  the  ignorant  faithful  true  to  the  christian 
fold,  by  making  them  believe  that  they  at 
east  are  on  the  right  side,  whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  others,  and  to  show  that  "  god  is 
uo  respecter  of  persons." 

Fall  of  Man — A  bungling  story,  pretend- 
ng  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  in  which 
reckless  conjecture  supplies  the  place  of  facts. 

God — A  being  whose  existence  is  proved 
by  casting  men  into  prison  for  blasphemy. 

Hell — An  imaginary  place  of  endless  tor- 
ture, provided  by  priests  for  the  wisest  and 
best  of  the  human  race,  for  their  unbelief. 

Illness — An  especial  proof  that  we  are  the 
?avoured  of  god — "  whom  the  lord  loveth  he 
phasteneth." 

Jail — An  asylum  provided  by  christian 
benevolence  for  blasphemers,  it  being  the 
strongest  argument  for  Christianity. 

Kindness  (christian) — A  thing  supposed, 
r>ut  not  proved,  to  exist. 

Lord  Jesus — A  third  part  of  the  christian's 
2;od,  the  idea  being  stolen  from  the  Pagans 
— christians  being  now  ashamed  of  the  theft. 

Malice — One  of  the  most  prominent  legi- 
timate fruits  of  the  christian  tree. 

Nativity  (holy) — A  very  foolish  story  of  a 
woman's  frailty,  believed  in  by  some  millions 
pf  grown  children  called  christians. 

Omnipotence — One  of  the  attributes  of  the 
christian's  deity,,  proved  by  scripture  stating 
hat  the  devil  is  the  god  of  this  world. 

Priesthood — A  body  of  men  employed  to 
deceive  the  human  race,  their  principal 
characteristics  being  lying,  deceit,  malice, 
rice,  ignorance,  and  folly. 

Questions  (theological) — Things  admirably 
idapted  to  produce  mental  imbecility,  and 
lisregard  of  moral  principle. 

Resurrection — One  of  the  principal  absur- 
litits  of  christian  theology,  which  has  cost 
^.n  immense  amount  of  blood  ana  treasure. 

Soul  (salvation) — A  doctrine  producing 
tlavery  and  misery  of  body  and  mind,  de- 
priving us  of  the  benefits  of  this  world,  by 
promising  us  a  "  far  better  "  we  can't  tell 
krhen  or  where. 

Trials  (christian)— Miseries  sent  by  the 
freator  to  promote  the  creature's  happiness. 

Understanding — A  qual  ty  of  the  human 
nind,  which  theologians  seek  to  destroy. 

Vice — An  evil  which  exists  in  christian 
:ountries  more  especially,  and  which  chris- 
ianity  neither  prevents  nor  destroys,  though 
rofessing  to  accomplish  both  when  received. 
Water  (baptismal) — A  liquid  that  washes 
iway  our  sins,  and  makes  us  "fit  lor  glory  " 
—a  very  scarce  commodity  in  hell.  (See  the 
tory  of  "  Dives  and  Lazarus.") 

'Xcouimunication  (ecclesiastical)  — Some- 
hing  to  laugh  at. 

Yoke  (christian) — A  burden  which  all  find 
jrieycus  to  be  borne. 

Ziun  (hill  of) — Climax  of  christian  ab- 
urdity.  J.C.F. 
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PHYSICAL  MYTHOLOGY. 

BY    "LORD    BACON. 
I. 

THE  FABLE  OF  CCELUM, 

Explained  of  the  creation,    or  origin  of  all 

things. 
The  poets  relate,  that  Ccelum  was  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  gods — that  his  parts  of 
generation  were  cut  off  by  his  son  Saturn — • 
that  Saturn  had  a  numerous  offspring — but 
devoured  all  his  sons,  as  soon  as  they  were 
born — that  Jupiter,  at  length,  escaped  the 
common  fate — and,  when  grown  up,  drove 
bis  father  Saturn  into  Tartarus— usurped  the 
kingdom — cut  off  his  father's  genitals,  with 
the  same  knife  wherewith  Saturn  had  dis- 
membered Ccelum,  and  throwing  them  into 
the  sea,  thence  sprung  Venus. 

Before  Jupiter  was  well  established  in  his 
empire,  two  memorable  wars  were  made  up- 
on him — the  first  by  the  Titans,  in  subduing 
of  whom,  Sol,  the  only  one  of  the  Titans 
who  favoured  Jupiter,  performed  him  sin- 
gular service.  The  second  by  the  giants — ■ 
who  being  destroyed  and  subdued  by  the 
thunder  and  arms  of  Jupiter,  he  now  reigned 
secure* 

EXPLANATION. 

This  fable  appears  to  be  an  enigmatical 
account  of  the  origin  o.  all  things  —  not 
greatly  differing  from  the  philosophy  after- 
wards embraced  byDemocritus, who  expressly 
asserts  the  eternity  of  matter — but  denies 
the  eternity  of  the  world. 

The  meaning  of  the  fable  seems  to  be  this — 
Ccelum  denotes  the  concave  space,  or  vaulted 
roof  that  incloses  all  matter — and  Saturn  the 
matter  it-elf,  which  cuts  off  all  power  of  ge- 
neration from  his  father — as  one  and  the  same 
quantity  of  matter  remains  invariable  in  na- 
ture, without  addition  or  diminution.  [The 
original  quantity  of  matter  remaining  inva- 
riably the  same,  explains  that  circumstance 
in  the  fable,  of  the  same  knife  being  used  for 
the  dismembering  of  Saturn,  as  had  before 
been  used  for  the  dismembering  of  Ccelum.] 
But  the  agitations  and  struggling  motions  of 
matte",  first  produced  certain  imperfect  and 
ill  joined  compositions  of  things,  as  it  were 
so  many  first  rudiments,  or  essays  of  worlds 
— till,  in  process  of  time,  there  arose  a  fabric 
capable  of  preserving  its  form  and  structure. 
Whence  the  first  age  was  shadowed  out  by 
the  reign  of  Saturn — who,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  dissolutions,  and  short  durations  of 
things,  wps  said  to  devour  his  children. 
And  the  second  age  was  denoted  by  the  reign 
of  Jupiter — who  thrust  or  drove  those  fre- 
quent and  transitory  changes  into  Tartarus 
— a  place  expressive  of  disorder.  This 
place  seems  to  be  the  middle  space,  between 
the  lower  heaven  and  the  internal  parts  of 
the  earth — wherein   disorder,  imperfection, 
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mutation,  mortality,  destruction,  and  corrup- 
tion are  principally  found. 

Venus  was  not  born  during  the  former 
generation  of  things,  under  the  reign  of 
Saturn — for  whilst  discord  and  jar  had  the 
upper  hand  of  concord  and  uniformity  in  the 
matter  of  the  universe,  a  change  of  the  en- 
tire structure  was  necessary.  And  in  this 
manner  things  were  generated  and  destroyed, 
before  Saturn  was  dismembered.  But  when 
this  manner  of  generation  ceased — [when 
Jupiter  possessed  the  throne,  or  after  a  du- 
rable world  was  formed.  Let  the  figurative 
or  personifying  manner  of  expression,  usual 
among  the  poets,  be  all  along  considered]  — 
there  immediately  followed  another,  brought 
about  by  Venus,  or  a  perfect  and  established 
harmony  of  things  ;  whereby  changes  were 
wrought  in  the  parts,  whilst  the  universal 
fabric  remained  entire  and  undisturbed. 
Saturn,  however,  is  said  to  be  thrust  out  and 
dethroned,  not  killed,  and  become  extinct — 
because  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  Derao- 
critus,  the  world  might  relapse  into  its  old 
confusion  and  disorder — which  Lucretius 
hoped  would  not  happen  in  his  time. 

But  now,  when  the  world  was  compact, 
and  held  together  by  its  own  bulk  and  energy 
— yet  there  was  no  rest  from  the  beginning. 
For  first,  there  followed  considerable  mo- 
tions and  disturbances  in  the  celestial  re- 
gions— though  so  regulated  and  moderated 
by  the  power  of  the  sun,  prevailing  over  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  to  continue  the  world  in 
its  state.  Afterwards  there  followed  the 
like  in  the  lower  parts,  by  inundations, 
storms,  winds,  general  earthquakes,  &c, 
which,  however,  being  subdued  and  kept 
under,  there  ensued  a  more  peaceable  and 
lasting  harmony,  and  consent  of  things. 

It  may  be  said  of  this  fable,  that  it  in- 
cludes philosophy — and  again,  that  philo- 
sophy includes  the  fable.  For  we  know,  by 
faith,  that  all  these  things  are  but  the  oracle 
of  sense,  long  since  ceased  and  decayed — but 
the  matter  and  fabric  of  the  world  being 
justly  (?)  attributed  to  a  creator. 


BRUCE-LAW  and  the  HOLYWELL 
STREET  SHOP. 


OPINIONS  OF   THE  PRESS. 

{Continued .) 
Mr.  Paterson,  of  Holywell-street,  is  en- 
gaged by  the  same  spirited  proprietors  who 
lately  gave  an  appearance  to  Miss  Alice 
Lowe,  and  will  shortly  make  his  debut  in  a 
piece  written  for  his  peculiar  talents.  Pa- 
terson's  "  boy"  will  also  have  a  part. — 
Punch. 


the  papist,  and  other  dissenters  from  the 
church  of  England.  All  processions,  flags, 
emblems,  and  rejoicings  on  the  anniversaries 
of  great  historical  events  or  achievements  by 
British  protestauts  are  forbidden ;  and  the 
executive  government  takes  anxious  care  to 
fulfil  in  these  respects  the  intentions  of  the 
legislature.  May  we  not  then  ask,  why  it  is 
that  government,  so  tender  with  respect  to 
the  feelings  and  even  the  prejudices  of 
particular  bodies  of  sectarians,  has  no  regard 
for  the  christiau  public  ?  The  common  law 
of  England,  no  less  than  the  late  police  act, 
gives  ample  power  to  suppress  the  abomina- 
tion of  blasphemous  and  indecent  publica- 
tions, whatever  form  they  may  assume — ■ 
book,  placard,  or  print.  Why,  then,  are 
such  things  permitted  to  be  held  forth  for 
the  gratification  of  a  prurient  appetite  in  the 
vile  and  godless,  and  to  the  offence  and  in- 
dignation of  all  moral  and  decent  persons  ? 
Is  this  not  a  strange,  if  not  a  culpable,  re- 
missness, not  less  upon  the  part  of  those  in 
authority  over  us  than  of  their  subordinate 
agents  ?  We  have  in  these  latter  days 
many  fine  new-fangled  things — music  for 
the  million,  literature  for  the  million — we 
always  had  politics  for  the  million  ;  but  here 
was  blasphemy  and  bawdry  for  the  million  on 
a  grand  scale.  We  cordially  agree  with  the 
magistrate  in  the  view  he  took  of  the  case. 
The  public  have  a  good  right  to  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Bruce  for  the  course  he  took,  which 
was  manly  and  straight -forward  from  first  to 
last. — John  Bull. 


Of  late  years  the  legislature  has  displayed 
infinite   tenderness   towards  the   feelings  of 
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Having  occasion  to  cross  Blackfriars- 
bridge  yesterday,  I  observed,  in  passing  a 
place  inscribed  the  "  South  London  Hall  of 
Science,"  a  large  placard  exhibiting,  at  the 
head  of  several  queries  of  a  similar  nature,' 
"  The  bible  no  revelation,"  with  an  announce- 
ment that  the  subjects  so  propounded  would 
be  discussed  on  a  day  named  by  a  person 
calling  herself  Mrs.  Martin.  Who  this 
female  blasphemer  may  be,  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment;  but  it  is  lamentable  that  English 
women,  if  such  they  are,  can  be  found  capa- 
ble of  so  disgracing  their  sex  and  their' 
country — and  if  it  is  necessary  to  impose  a 
legal  restraint  upon  the  sale  of  arsenic  and 
other  deleterious  drugs,  it  is  surely  the  duty 
of  the  magistrates  in  whose  district  this  nui- 
sance is  situated,  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  diffusion  of  a  moral  poison,  wrhich,  in 
proportion  to  its  prevalence,  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  infinitely  greater  misery  than  any 
which  can  "  only  kill  the  body "  of  those 
that  swallow  it. — Standard. 
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THEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Established  for  the  following  objects  : — Free 
Inquiry  into  the  Religious  Ideas — Religious 
Systems  —  and  Modes  of  Worship — their 
Origin,  Progress,  Present  State,  and  Pros- 
pects— with  a  view  to  the  discovery  and 
promulgation  of  Truth,  and  the  overthrow 
of  Error. 

The  Association  does  not  propose  to  set  np 
knd  defend,  neither  will  it  start  with  the  ad- 
nission  or  denial  of,  one  particular  set  of 
)ast  or  present  beliefs  or  opinions,  in  pre- 
erence  to  others,  on  theological  subjects. 

While  endeavouring,  in  documents  pub 
ished  under  its  sanction,  to  avoid  language 
eproachful,  denunciatory,  orcalculatedneed- 
essly  to  offend — will  submit  all  subjects 
vhich  may  engage  its  attention  to  full,  fear- 
ess,  and  searching  investigation. 

The  association  attaching  itself  to  no 
brevailing  opinions  or  systems,  theological 
»r  anti-theological,  invites,  with  the  greater 
ponfidence,  the  co  operation  of  the  sectarian, 
he  religious,  the  sceptical,  the  non-religious, 
he  anti-religious,  the  Theist,  the  Atheist, 
Sec,  with  the  simple  recommendation  of  the 
ndeavour  on  the  part  of  each  to  set  aside 
>reconceived  opinions,  and  co-operate  in  a 
pirit  of  investigation  instead  of  controversy 
—considering  that  none  need  be  deterred  from 
>ecoming  a  member,  whose  aim  is  the  acqui- 
ition  of  truth,  instead  of  the  strengthening  of 
Prejudice. 

The  following  are  among  the  means  sug- 
gested to  realize  the  above  objects:— 

Research  into  the  origin,  history,  and  te- 
nets of  mythologies. 

Inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  existence 
t>f  god. 

Investigation  of  the  u  Design"  argument. 

Inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  Jew- 
sh,  christian,  and  other  scriptures  held 
acred. 

Analysis  of  christian  and  other  religious 
lefences. 

The  registering  of  theological  arguments, 
distinguishing  such  as  remain  unanswered, 
uch  as  have  been  replied  to  without  being 
lisposed  of,  or  such  as  have  been  refuted. 

Discussion,  debate,  or  essays,  oral  or 
vritten. 

The  formation  of  a  library,  and  the  facil- 
tating,  for  theological  students,  access  to 
mblic  or  private  libraries. 

Correspondence  with  branch  or  similar  as- 
ociations,  or  eminent  theologians. 

Announcements  of  new    works,    lectures. 

The  issuing  of  new,  translated,  or  re- 
rinted  tracts   or   works. 

Establishment  of  a  periodical  organ. 


Subscription — From  Active  Members, 
on  a  scale  to  suit  the  humblest  means. 
From  Honorary  Members,  of  an  amount  cal- 
culated to  afford  the  opportunity  of  extend- 
ing the  society's  operations.  Donations, 
Contributions,  aud  other  auxiliary  means. 

Temporary  Arrangements. — Place  of 
meeting — Globe  Coffee  House,  111,  Shoe- 
lane,  Fleet- street.  Time — Tuesday  even- 
ings, at  half-past  eight  precisely.  Member's 
Subscriptions,  Id.  weekly.  Honorary  mem- 
bers, £]  annually. 

N.B.  Library  Books  issued  on  the  even- 
ings of  meeting.  Address — J.  W.  Davis, 
Secretary. 


Plutarch  on  Miracles. — Plutarch  re- 
lates, that  in  the  days  of  Coriolanus  the  wo- 
men of  Rome  set  up  the  image  of  a  certain 
goddess,  which  was  no  sooner  erected  thau  it 
uttered  these  words,  "  O  women  !  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gods  is  this  your  pious  gift." 
Upon  this  Plutarch  remarks.  "  They  fabu- 
lously report  that  this  voice  was  repeated 
twice,  thus  offering  to  our  faith  things  that 
appear  impossible.  Indeed,  we  will  not 
deny  that  images  may  have  sweated,  may 
have  been  covered  with  tears,  and  emitted 
drops  like  blood.  For  wood  and  stone  often 
contract  a  scurf  and  mouldiness,  that  pro- 
duce a  moisture ;  and  they  not  only  exhibit 
many  different  colours  themselves,  but  re- 
ceive variety  of  tinctures  from  the  ambient 
air.  It  is  also  very  possible  that  a  sound, 
like  that  of  a  sigh  or  a  groan,  may  proceed 
from  a  statue,  by  the  rupture  or  violent  se- 
paration of  the  interior  parts:  but  that  an 
articulate  voice  and  expression,  so  clear,  so 
full  and  perfect  should  fall  from  a  thing  in- 
animate, is  out  of  all  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
For  neither  the  soul  of  man,  nor  eveu  god 
himself,  can  utter  vocal  sounds,  and  pro- 
nounce words  without  an  organised  body 
and  parts  fitted  for  utterance.  Wherever, 
then,  history  asserts  such  things,  and  bears  us 
down  with  the  testimony  of  many  credible 
witnesses,  we  must  conclude  that  some  im- 
pression, not  unlike  that  of  sense,  influenced 
the  imagination,  and  produced  the  belief  of 
a  real  sensation ;  as  in  sleep  we  seem  to 
hear  what  we  hear  not,  and  to  see  what  we 
do  not  see." 

Tithes. — A  certain  woman  found,  by  the 
wayside,  a  lamb  perishing  with  cold  and 
hunger.  She  had  pity  upon  the  lamb,  and 
took  it  into  her  bouse,  and  nursed  it,  and 
brought  it  again  unto  life.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  the  lamb  grew  up,  and  was  a 
goodly  ewe,  and  had  a  large  fleece.  And 
the  poor  woman  sheared  the  ewe.  When 
lo!  the  priest  came  unto  the  woman, and  said, 
"  The  first  fruits  of  everything  belong  unto 
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the  lord,  and  I  must  have  the  wool."     The 
woman  said,  *'  It  is  hard."     The  priest  said, 
"It  is  written" — and  so    he  took    the    wool. 
And  it  came  to  pas-;,  that  soon   after  the  ewe 
yeaned,  and   brought  forth  a  lamb.      When 
lo  !   the  priest  came  again  unto  the  woman, 
and  said,   "  The   firstling  of  every   fioek  be- 
longeth  unto    the    lord —  I    mnst   have    the 
lamb!"    The   woman   said,   "  It   is  hard." 
The  priest  said,  "  It  is  written'' — and  he  took 
the  lamb.     And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
the  woman  found  that  she  could  make  no 
profit  from  the  ewe,  she   killed  and  dressed 
it.     Whenlo!   the  priest  came   again  unto 
her,  and  took  a  leg,  a  loin,  and  a  shoulder, 
for  a  burnt  offering!     And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  the   woman   was  exceeding  wroth,  be- 
cause of  the  robbery  ;  and  she  said  unto  the 
chief    priest,  '*  Curse  on  the  ewe,  O  that   I 
had    never  meddled  therewith."      And  the 
chief  priest  straightway  said  untoher, ''  What- 
soever is  cursed  belongeth  unto  the  lord  ''— 
so    he    took    the  remainder  of  the  mutton, 
which  he  and  the  Levites  ate  for  their  supper. 
Christian  Cubse. — By  command  of  the 
father,  son,  and  holy  ghost,  of  the  blessed 
Mary,   mother  of  our  lord  Jesus  Christ,  of 
St.  Michael,  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  Peter 
and    Paul,    princes    of  the  apostles,   of  St. 
Stephen  and  all  the  martyrs,  of  St.  Sylvester 
and  all  the  confessors,  of  St.  Aldegund  and 
all   the    holy  virgins,  and  of  all  the   saints 
whatsoever,  both  in    heaven   and   earth  :  we 
curse  and  cut  off  from  the  holy   mother  the 
church,  him,  her,  or  them,  that  have  [here 
follows  the  offence]  or  have  known  thereof, 
or  have  been  advising,  abetting,  or  assisting 
therein.       Let   them    be    accursed    in    their 
houses,  granaries,  beds,   fields,  lands,  ways, 
country    seats,    towns,    and    villages.       Let 
them  be  accursed  in  the  woods,  rivers,  and 
churches;  accursed  in  pleadings,  trials,  con- 
tentions, and  quarrels;  accursed  in  praying, 
speaking,  and  in  silence;  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  sleeping;  in  waking,   feeling,  walk- 
ing, standing,  running,  resting,  and  riding; 
accursed    in   hearing,    seeing,    and    tasting; 
accursed  in  all  their  works.   ■■  Let  this  curse 
smite    their   heads,    eyes,   and    their    whole 
bodies,  from  the  crown  of  their  head  to  the 
sole   of    their    feet.     I    conjure  you,  Satan, 
and  all  thy  black  guard,  by  the  father,  son, 
and  holy  ghost,  that  ye  do  not  rest  day  or 
night,  till   ye   have   brought   them   both    to 
temporal  and  eternal  shame,  whether  it  be 
by  causing  them  to  be  drowned,  or  hanged, 
or  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  torn  in  pieces 
by  vultures  or  eagles,  or   burnt  by  fire,   or 
murdered    by    their   enemies:     make    them 
odious   to   all   creatures    living.      Let    their 
children  be  orphans,  and  their  wives  widows. 
Let  no  man  relieve  them  from  this  time  for- 
ward,   nor   have   any   compassion   for  their 
fatherless  children;  and  just  as  Lucifer  was 
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driven  out  of  heaven,  and  Adam  banished' 
from  Paradise,  let  them  also  be  driven  and 
banished  out  of  this  world,  being  despoiled 
of  all  their,  good  sand  possessions,and  let  them 
he  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass.  Let 
them  partake  of  the  punishment  of  Cora, 
Da  than  and  Abiram,  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
of  all  that  say  to  the  lord  their  god,  depart 
from  us,  we  win  have  no  knowledge  of  thy 
ways  (at  these  words  the  person  who  pro- 
nounced the  curse  extinguished  two  burning 
tapers,  which  he  held  in  his  hands,  with  the 
following  dreadful  expressions) — 1  adjure 
thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy  companions,  that 
just  as  these  candles  are  extinguished  in  my 
hands,  thou  dost  likewise  extinguish  and 
take  from  them  the  light  of  their  eyes,  unless 
they   repent   and    make   entire    amends. 
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POLITICS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


It  is  well  known 
noisy     declaimers 


that  some   of  the    most 
about     popular    rights, 
and      soi-disant     radical      reformers,     are 
great    sticklers    for    a   christian    faith.     I 
will  therefore  make  free  to  hold  up,  for  the 
admiration  or  execration,  as  it  may  be,  of 
my  readers,  the  politics  of  the  apostles,  or 
rather,  of  two  apostles,  Paul  and  Peter — as 
nothing  important  has  been  set  down  for  the 
other   apostolics   of    a   political    character. 
Paul  was  not  only  chief  of  sinners,  but,  also, 
chief  mouth-piece  for  the,  vulgarly  believed, 
first    christians.      Peter,    of    cock-crowing 
memory,  was  (supposing  the  pack  of  fables 
truths)  a  fickle,  lying  coward — but  as  chris- 
tians  say   he   is   not   only  a   saint   in,   but 
gaoler  o/,  heaven,  why  his  authority,  as  a 
politician,  will  doubtless  have  great  weight 
with  them.     Let  us  see,  then,  what  kind  of 
radicalism  these  two  great  preachers  of  pure 
Christianity   are  credited    with    by    gospel 
manufacturers.     I   will   begin    with    Paul, 
because,  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  enlightening 
or  humbugging,  he  was  worth  a  thousand 
Peters.     In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap, 
xiii.    verses    from   1    to    6,       "  Let    every 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.     For 
there  is  no  power  but  of  god  ;    the    powers 
that  be,  are  ordained  of  god.     "Whosoever, 
therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordnance  of  god  ;  and  they  that  resist  shall 
receive  unto   themselves   damnation.       For 
rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,   but  to 
the  evil.     Wilt  thou,  then,  not  be  afraid  of 
the  power,  do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou 
shalt  have  praise  of  the  same.     For  he  is  the 
minister  of  god,  to  thee  for  good.     But  if 
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thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid  ;  for  he 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain  ;   for  he  is  the 
minister  of  god,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil.      "Wherefore  ye 
must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath, 
but  for  conscience  sake.      For  this    cause 
pay  ye  tribute   also ;    for   they    are    god's 
ministers,    attending   continually  upon   this 
very  thing."     Now  this  may  be  democratic  ; 
it  may  have  a  tendency  to  inspire  those  who 
believe  it  divine,  with    liberal  and  generous 
political  sentiments — but  really  I  must  say, 
there  is  nothing  upon  the   face  of  it,    that   a 
Nero  or  a  Caligula  would  not  have  greatly 
admired.     What  could  flatter   their  vanity 
and  soothe  their  ferocity  more,  than  to  be 
thought,  as  Saint  Paul  exhorts  christians  to 
think  all  such  tyrants,    namely,  ministers  of 
god?     Nothing  whatever  could  more  gratify 
them,  save  being   themselves  deemed  gods. 
Caligula,  in  the  hey-day  of  his  mad  power, 
made  his  horse  consul — but  then,   according 
to  the  highest  of  all  christian  authorities, 
there  is  no  power  but  of  god,  the  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  god ;    and  if  so,  those 
who  resisted  the  mad  Caligula,  resisted  the 
power,    resisted    the   ordnance  of  god,   and 
shall  receive  unto  themselves  eternal  dam- 
nation.    Read,  mark,  learn,   and  inwardly 
digest,  these  sacred  principles,   ye   gabhlers 
about   the  alliance  of  liberty    with   Chris- 
tianity.    Are  ye  not  ashamed  of  a   religion 
that  prescribes  damnation  to  every  patriot, 
to  every  gallant  resister  of  tyranny,    though 
he  have  more  than  the  glorious  virtues   of  a 
Cato,    or    a  Washington  ?     Why,   if   Paul 
were  not  an  arch  impostor,  there  is  a  hell  for 
all   who   dare    strike    for   freedom.     If  the 
power  of  Csesar  were  ordained  of  god,   how 
shall   Brutus,    Cassius,    and    their   gallant 
companions,  escape  damnation  ?     If  he  who 
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resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordnance 
of  god,  what  can  become  of  the  poor  souls  of 
Washington,    Jefferson,    Franklin,     Paine, 
and  others,  who  incited   and  aided  the  once 
enslaved  Americans,  to  throw  off  the  accurs- 
ed domination  of  their  mother  country?  Then, 
how  dare  any  radical  hypocrites  get  up  in 
our  public  assemblies  to  talk  about  the  liberal- 
ising influence  of  their   Christianity.      Out 
upon   them,    and   Christianity  too  !      "  Age 
thou    art  (indeed)    shamed."     England  has 
lost  (that  is,  if  ever  she  had)  a  "  breed  of 
noble  bloods  " — for  certainly  such  a  troop  of 
amphibious,  half-witted,  half-honest  animals, 
as  nine-tenths  of  our  political  leaders,  never 
till    now    disgraced   the   cause  of  freedom. 
Let  the  people  beware  of  religious  politicians, 
for  all  the  good  they  will  ever  accomplish 
would  be  dear  at  a  bunch  of  dog's  meat — 
while    the    mischief  their    canting  unprin- 
cipled agitation  never  fails  to  produce,  beg- 
gars all   calculation.     But   I  must   not   let 
disgust  of  such  wretched  compounds  of  fraud 
and  imbecility,  turn  my  attention  from  Saint 
Peter,  who,  whatever  may  be  said  of  him  in 
other  respects, was  not  an  inch  behind  St  Paul 
in  preaching  up   "  the  right  divine  of  kings 
to  govern  wrong."     This  fine  fellow  tells  us, 
in  the  first  epistle  general, first  chapter,  that 
he  is  "  Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ'' — 
to  begin  with — and  in  the  second  chapter 
(13,  14,  and  15  verses),  to  "submit  ourselves 
to    every    ordinance  of  man  for  the   lord's 
sake — whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme, 
or  unto  governors,   as  unto  them  that  are 
sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers, 
and  for  the  praise  of  them  who  do  well.     For 
so  is  the  will  of  god,  that  with  well  doing  ye 
may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  men." 
These  doctrines,   and    even  words,   are    so 
very  like  those  quoted  alwve,  from  the  other 
saint,  that  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  Peter 
borrowed  from  Paul,  or  Paul  borrowed  from 
Peter — or   that   the  borrowing  was  mutual. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that   Paul 
and    Peter,    immorally   speaking,    were  as 
much  alike  as  the  Siamese  twins,  physically 
speaking.     Both  were,  evidently,  unblushing 
favourers  of  despotism,  from  the  great  pains 
they  took  to  make  their  followers  contented 
slaves,    happily  pious    lickers  of  feet  that 
trod  them  to  the  dust.      Peter  taught  that 
Neros  and  Elagabaluses    were  sent  by  the 
lord  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,   and 
for  the  praise  of  them  that   do  well.     The 
lord  having  sent  such  bloody  tyrants,   'twas 
quite    consistent   in    Peter    to    recommend 
their  ordinances  should  be  submitted  to,for  the 
lord's  sake— but,  if  supernatural  messengers 
at  all,  I  am  of  opinion  the  devil  sent  them. 
Oh,  Peter,  Peter,  or   whoever  penned  thy 
epistle?,  and  made  thy  speeches,  thou  hadst 
within  thee   all  the  odious    feelings   of    a 
sacerdotal  tyrant — thou  didst  labour  hard  to 
root  out 
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The  wish  that  ages  has  not  yet  subdued 
In  man,  to  have  no  master  save  hia  mood, 

and  thy  success  was  great,  though  not  com- 
plete. What  an  admirable  auxiliary  would 
my  lords  Sidmouth  aud  Castlereagh  have 
found  in  Saint  Peter,  could  heaven  have 
spared  its  locker-up.  Castlereagh  com- 
plained bitterly  of  an  "  ignorant  impatience 
of  taxation,''  manifested  by  the  best  of  chris- 
tians under  his  government  —  but  how 
smoothly  he  could  have  managed  money 
matters,  if  Paul  had  come  down  from  heaven 
or  up  from  the  other  place,  and'  said,  "  He 
(Castlereagh)  is  a  minister  of  god,  a revenger 
to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil. 
Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not 
only  for  wrath  but  also  for  conscience  sake. 
For  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute  also,"  &c. 
Who  could  then  complain  of  tyrannv  and 
taxation  ?  None,  surely,  but  an  Infidel — 
for  christian  politicians  cannot  grumble  with 
a  good  grace,  when  they  are  governed  upon 
christian  principles. 


SUPERNATURALISM, 

CONSIDERED    AS    A    QUESTION    OF 

MORAL  INFLUENCE. 

in. 

I  have  firm  faith  in  the  moralising  influ- 
ence of  reason — but  no  faith  in  faith — not  a 
grain  of  faith  in  the  moralising  influence  of 
god  belie',  devil  belief,  or  supernatural 
belief  of  any  imaginable  kind — and  having 
brushed  away  the  cobweb  sophisms  of  those 
who  appeal  to  the  wickedness  of  religionists 
in  proof  of  religion's  excellence — it  will  now 
he  needful  to  inquire  what  really  constitutes 
morality.  Some  have  defined  it  as  the  prac- 
tice of  reason — a  definition  that  seems  per- 
fect. I  have  met  with  a  prodigious  number, 
but  no  other  definition,  strikes  me  as  so  con- 
cise, and  at  the  same  time  just,  as  this — for 
surely  nothing  moral  can  be  unreasonable, 
and  nothing  reasonable  can  be  immoral. 
Pure  morals  and  right  reason  have  been 
universally  allowed  to  lend  each  other  mutual 
support — morality  strengthening  reason,  and 
reason  strengthening  morality.  The  Anti- 
nomian  christians  of  a  by-gone  age,  dared 
to  teach  that  good  acts  were  an  impediment 
to  salvation — but  happily  so  monstrous  a 
doctrine  did  not  spread  far,  or  take  deep 
root,  even  in  the  rankest  soil  of  fanaticism. 
The  spirit  of  this  age  is  directly  antagonistic 
to  such  doctrine.  He  would  be  a  preacher 
bold  as  bad,  w  ho  should  now  declare,  from 
bench  or  pulpit,  that  good  works  are  an 
impediment  to  any  kind  of  salvation.  Accor- 
ding to  Hume,  the  Antinomians  taught  that 
the  obligations  of  morality  and  natural  law- 
were  suspended — and  that  the  elect,  guided 
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by  an  internal  principle,  more  perfect  and 
divine,  were  superior  to  the  beggarly  elements 
of  justice  and  hummity.  My  opinion  of 
supernaturalism  is  lo*v,  indeerl,  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  most  religious  of  them  would 
now  tolerate  such  teaching.  Priests,  in 
general,  practically  assert  their  own  supe- 
riority to  the  beggarly  elements  of  justice 
and  humanity — but  they  find  it  most  pro- 
fitable and  safest  to  honour  them  with  their 
lips.  They  would  much  rather,  as  god's 
elect,  be  guided  by  an  internal  principle  than 
any  external  authority — but  there  has  grown 
up  among  us  an  amount  of  popular  feeling 
in  favour  of  conventional  molality,  and  the 
terms  justice  and  humanity,  that  even  priests 
will  not  venture  to  disregard.  I  say  conven- 
tional mor  ility,  because  it  is  the  morality  of 
custom,  not  of  reason.  There  is  little 
or  no  practice  of  reason,  which  alone  con- 
stitutes moral  action.  I  emphasise,  also, 
terms  justice  and  humanity,  because  I  know 
people  in  general  are  more  conversant  with 
words  than  thing*,  and  laud  in  theory  that 
justice  and  humanity  they  scruple  not  to 
outrage  in  practice.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated in  our  former  volume  of  reason,  that 
religion  and  morality  rest  on  bases  essen- 
tially different — faith  being  the  fundamental 
principle  of  religion,  while  knowledge  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  morals. 

If  supernaturalism  were  reasonable — did 
it  add  to,  or  harmonise  with  human  expe- 
rience, then,  indeed,  it  might  be  presumed 
to  have  a  moralising  influence.  But  the 
fact  is,  whatever  shape  religion  assumes,  its 
nature  is  invariably  antagonistic  to  know- 
ledge. The  most  religious  individuals 
generally,  and  the  most  religious  nations 
universally,  are  the  least  ivise,  therefore  the 
most  vile.  Where  shall  we  look  for  a  viler, 
a  more  despicable  people  than  the  Portu- 
guese ?  and  yet  they  are  extremely  reli- 
gious. The  Portuguese  are  ignorant,  to 
be  sure,  but  then  "  ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  devotion."  A  wisely  knowing  people 
would  cast  off  every  vestige  of  religion,  and 
1  assert,  as  an  incontrovertible  axiom,  that 
religious  credulity  is  always  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  experimental  and  inductive  know- 
ledge. Kel  gion  not  only  discards  experience, 
it  runs  directly  in  the  teeth  of  it.  The 
christian  religion  is  true  to  the  unknowable 
character — and  in  no  respect  more  reasonable, 
or  more  moralising,  than  any  others  that  do 
or  did  torment  the  human  race.  David 
Hume  said  it  was  necessary  to  conclude,  not 
only  "  that  the  christian  religion  was  at 
first  attended  with  miracles,  but  even  at  this 
day  cannot  be  believed  without  one.  Mere 
reason  (said  he)  is  insufficient  to  convince  us 
of  its  veracity — and  whoever  is  moved  by 
faith  to  assent  to  it,  is  conscious  of  a  con- 
tinued miracle  in  his  own  person,  which 
subverts  all  the  principles  of  his  understand- 
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iug,  and  gives  hi  in  a  determination  to 
believe  what  is  most  contrary  to  custom  and 
experience."  Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
how  such  a  religion  can  tend  to  improve 
reason,  or  lead  its  devotees  to  practice  it — ■ 
how  we  can  hope  for  ripe  and  sound  judg- 
ment among  a  people  who  make  a  merit,  a 
positive  virtue,  of  believing  "  what  is  most 
contrary  to  custom  and  experience  ?"  The 
christian  religion  is  lauded  by  christians  in 
the  most  extravagant  manner — it  is  pro- 
nounced the  most  divine  of  divine  religions — 
and  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  (for  I 
can  prove  it)  that  the  best  christians  are  the 
worst  men.  I  never  yet  met  a  sincere  chris- 
tian, who  was  not  either  excessively  weak, 
or  excessively  base.  It  may  be  urged  that 
Howard  was  a  sincere  christian,  and,  per- 
haps, he  was,  but  certainly  not  a  hell-fire 
one — not  a  thick  and  thin  believer — not  a 
Christ  and  crust  fanatic — but  one  of  the  few 
good  men,  who  separated  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  the  good  from  the  bad,  of  christian 
prerept,  and  clung  to  the  former,  while 
abhorring  the  latter.  We  hear  nothing  of 
his  excessive  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  who  has  not  heard  with  emotions  of 
gratitude  and  delight,  of  the  sacrifices  he 
made  to  extend  the  liberty,  mitigate  the 
sufferings,  and  promote  the  morality  of  his 
fellow-creatures  ?  Whoever  dreams  of  How- 
ard the  christian,  when  talking  of  Howard 
the  philanthropist?  He  was  a  christian, 
and  something  more — he  was  a  man.  Had 
he  been  more  fanatical  and  less  human,  the 
virulence  of  faith  would  infallibly  have  cor- 
rupted the  benevolence  of  his  nature.  I 
deny  not,  I  never  have  denied,  that  there 
are  good  individual  professors  of  all  creeds. 
A  multitude  of  facts  leave  me  no  room  to 
doubt  that  there  are  individuals  of  most  happy 
genius  in  all  countries,  who  have,  by  a  kind 
of  natural  talent  or  instinct,  risen  superior  to 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  broken 
through  those  nets  of  false  custom  which 
for  tver  entangle  common  men.  It  is  only 
by  considering  the  aggregate  influence  of 
supernaturalism,  that  we  can  approximate 
to  a  correct  appreciation  of  its  real  value,  or 
rather,  real  mischief  to  society.  Paley  was, 
or  affected  to  be,  so  satisfied  of  religion's 
influence,  and  the  utter  vanity  of  attempting 
to  moralise  men  without  it,  that  he  declared 
indifference  with  regard  to  religion,  a  far 
more  awful,  mischievous,  and  criminal  state 
of  mind,  than  active  belief  in  the  worst  and 
wildest  faith  that  was  ever  imposed  upon 
human  credulity.  Paley  cannot  be  received 
as  very  high  authority  upon  moral  subjects. 
The  theologian  who  was  not  ashamed  to 
confess  \\ecoiddn,t  afford  to  keep  a.  conscience, 
is  now  justly  considered  a  sorry  and  danger- 
ous guide  upon  moral  questions.  As  to  the 
opinion  itself,  it  is  too  glaringly  sophistical 
to   need  a  lengthened  refutation.     I  might 
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content  myself  with  placing  in  juxta  posi- 
tion the  philosophical  indifference  of  Socrates, 
and  the  murderous  enthusiasm  of  Ravaillac. 
Socrates  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all 
moral  philosophers, 

Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronounced, 
Wisest  of  men — 

yet  he   was   an  indifferent    supernaturalist 

a  sneerer  at  godism — who  insisted  that  he 

only  knew  nothing  could  be  known.  Ravail- 
lac was  neither  a  philosopher  nor  indifferent 
about  heavenly  matters,  but  an  intolerant 
assassin,  who  thought  he  did  god  and  religion 
service,  by  murdering  the  best  of  kings.  If 
Paley's  doctrine  be  sound,  the  Ravaillacs 
are  far  more  respectable  characters  than 
the  Socrateses. 

I  read,  in  Father  Bongerel  (an  historian 
of  Provence)  of  a  certain  Jew,  who  was 
accused  of  having  blasphemed  against  the 
blessed  virgin — and,  upon  conviction,  was 
condemned  to  be  flayed  alive.  A  strange 
spectacle  was  then  seen  ! — gentlemen  chris- 
tians, masked,  with  knives  in  their  hands, 
ascmded  the  scaffold,  and  drove  away  the 
executioner,  in  order  to  be  the  avengers  them- 
selves of  the  honour  of  the  blessed  virgin* 
Montesquieu,  who  copies  this  fact  into  his 
"  Spirit  of  Laws,"  concludes  by  observing, 
u  I  do  not  here  choose  to  anticipate  the 
reflections  of  my  reader."  Nor  do  1  of 
mine.  Here  is  the  fact  of  a  Jew,  about  to 
be  flayed  alive  for  a  very  questionable  of- 
fence, if  offence  at  all — but  the  true  believ- 
ers in  a  wise,  good,  omnipotent  being,  could 
not  brook  delay,  the  executioner  was  too 
tardy  for  them,  so  they  mounted  the  scaffold, 
knife  in  hand,  to  hew  the  limbs  and  hack 
out  the  heart  of  a  blaspheming  Jew.  These 
are  the  characters,  such  wise  conscien- 
tious men  as  Paley  infinitely  prefer  to  those 
whose  only  crime  is  indifference  to  super- 
naturalism — indifference  to  that  theoretical 
jargon  and  practical  wickedness  which, 
under  the  name  of  religion,  is  permitted  in 
all  countries  to  blight  the  reason,  corrupt  the 
morals,  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  their 
inhabitants. 


(FROM  THE   GERMAN.) 

"  The  translation    is  very  faithful. — Weekly  Dis- 
patch. 
"  A  very  fair  translation." — Morning  Chronicle. 

STRAUSS'      l-JFE      QF      JESUS 

Publishing  in  numbers  at  Threehalfpence,  parts 
Sixpence.  Volumes  1  and  2  are  now  ready,  Four 
Shillings  each — to  be  completed  in  4  volumes. 

"Dr.  David  Frederick  Strauss's  '  Leben  Jesu' 
went  through  three  editions  in  an  incredible  short 
space  of  time.  The  French  translation  circulated 
equally  rapid  ;  and  certainly  no  work  ever  created 
the  excitement  that  this  has  done  upon  the  Con- 
tinent,''— Ladrange. 
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ANTBRIOR   EXTREMITIES 

Of  several  species. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XXIX. 

It  is  necessary,  before  re-commencing  my 
duties  under  the  above  head,  to  state,  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  have  begun  the  second 
volume  with  a  description  of  the  mammalia, 
the  only  remaining  class  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, which  I  have  not  described.  My  de- 
sign was,  however,  frustrated,  or  at  least 
materially  interfered  with,  by  the  outrages 
committed  at  our  publishing  office — com- 
ments and  circumstances  arising  out  of 
which  occupied  both  time  and  room,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  usual  serial  articles.  I  hope 
I  shall  not  again,  before  I  conclude,  absent 
myself  for  so  long  a  time— but,  inasmuch  as 
the  cause  was  independent  of  myself,  1  have 
little  doubt  of  receiving  forgiveness,  if  I  have 
given  displeasure. 

[As  I  purpose  giving  a  table,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  summary  of  the  comparative 
form  of  the  skeletons  of  the  mammalia,  ex- 
planatory of  the  various  scientific  terms 
used  in  describing  the  bones,  it  is  unne- 
cessary that  I  should  explain  as  I  go  on] 

I  think  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  ashort 
description  of  the  external  configuration  of 
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the  bones  will  be  found  useful — and  though 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  bones  of  man, 
the  reader  will  readily  apply  it  to  other  ani- 
mals. Viewing:  the  bones  in  respect  to  form 
only,  anatomists  have  generally  divided  them 
into  four  classes,  the  three  first  of  wlweh  are 
founded  on  their  geometrical  dimensions,  and 
are  called  long,  Hat,  and  short  bones — whilst 
a  fourth  has  been  added,  which  includes  all 
those  whose  form  is  so  irregular  that  they 
cannot  properly  be  placed  in  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding classes — as  the  ribs,  inferior  maxilla, 
&c,  which  partake  both  of  the  characters  of 
the  long  and  flat  bones.  If,  however,  we 
extend  the  basis  of  our  classification,  and 
consider  the  bones,  not  merely  in  reference 
to  their  form,  but  with  respect,  also,  to  the 
degree  of  motion  they  enjoy,  the  structure 
they  exhibit,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
subservient,  we  shall  find  that  all  of  them 
may  be  included  in  the  three  classes,  long, 
short,  and  fiat  bones — which,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, are  not  distinguished  merely  by 
their  different  dimensions,  but  also  by  certain 
peculiarities  and  properties  common  to  the 
bones  of  each  class. 

The  long  bones  (ossa  longa  vel  cylindrica) 
are  peculiarly  characterised  by  the  great 
preponderance  of  their  length,  by  possessing 
a  wide  extent  of  motion,  and  by  their  capa- 
bility of  being  moved  upon  each  other,  so  as 
materially  to  change  their  relative  position — 
as  in  contraction  and  extension — a  property 
not  possessed  by  either  of  the  other  classes. 
They  are,  also,  further  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  a  medullary  canal,  and  other 
peculiarities  of  structure,  as  well  as  by  the 
different  offices  they  have  to  perform.  The 
long  bones  are  found  only  in  the  extremities, 
where  they  form  a  series  of  levers  and  fixed 
points  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  by 
which  the  varied  movements  of  locomo'ion 
and  prehension  are  performed — in  the  lower 
extremities  they  form  organs  of  support,  sus- 
taining the  body  in  the  erect  position,  and 
during  the  act  of  progression.  Their  con- 
formation is  analogous,  being  thick  and  vo- 
luminous at  their  extremities,  contracted, 
and  generally  rounded  or  triangular  in  their 
middle  portion,  which  is  called  the  body — 
thus  affording  larger  surfaces  for  articulation, 
broader  bases  of  support,  and  contributing  to 
regularity  in  the  form  of  the  limb — their 
contracted  bodies  corresponding  to  the  fleshy 
bellies  of  the  muscles,  whilst  their  expanded 
extremities  compensate  for  the  attenuated 
cords  by  which  the  latter  terminate.  On 
examining  them  in  different  parts  ot  the  limbs, 
they  are  found  successively  to  diminish  in 
size,  and  increase  in  number,  from  above 
downwards — from  which  disposition  itfollows, 
that  the  upper  regions  of  the  limbs  enjoy  a 
wider  latitude  of  motion,  while  the  lower  are 
more  restricted,  but  capable  of  a  greater  va- 
riety of  motions. 
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The  short  or  thick  bones  (ossa  crassa)  are 
found  to  constitute  tho^e  parts  of  the  skeleton 
wherein  it  is  necessary  that  solidity  and  mo- 
tion should  be  combined — as  in  the  carpus, 
tarsus,  and  spinal  column.  They  are  gene- 
rally of  small  size,  and  associated  in  con- 
siderable numbers — to  which  arrangement 
they  owe  the  two  properties  just  mentioned. 
Solidity,  because  the  force  of  external  viol<  nee 
is  expended  in  the  wide  surface  by  which 
they  are  connected — and  mobility,  because 
from  their  partial  motions  there  results  an 
extensive  general  one.  With  respect  to 
form,  the  bones  of  this  class  are  very  irregu- 
lar, their  several  dimensions  are  nearly  equal, 
and  they  are  much  modified  by  the  uses  of 
the  parts  into  whose  composition  they  enter. 
They  present  numerous  surfaces,  angles,  and 
depressions,  and  their  figures  are,  for  the 
most  part,  rhomboidal,  trapezoidal,  or  cunei- 
forme.  Their  motion  upon  each  other  is 
very  limited — they  are  not  capable  of  being 
changed  in  their  relative  position  without 
displacement — and  they  are  fitted  for  variety, 
rather  than  extent,  of  motion.  Their  struc- 
ture is  simple,  being  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  is  covered 
by  a  thin  layer  of  the  compact. 

The  broad  or  flat  bones  (ossa  lata).  The 
bones  of  this  class  are  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing their  dimensions  of  length  and  breadth 
nearly  in  equal  proportions — but  each  greatly 
preponderating  over  their  thickness.  Their 
opposite  surfaces  are  convex  and  concave — ■ 
they  are  thin  in  the  middle,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  thickness  towards  their  margins 
— thus  affording  broader  surfaces  for  articu- 
lation, as  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium — or  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles,  as  in  those  of  the 
pelvis.  In  the  adult  subject,  we  find  the 
bones  of  this  class  still  more  restricted  in 
motion  than  those  of  the  preceding — they  are 
incapable  of  being  moved  upon  each  other, 
and  poises  merely  a  slight  degree  of  yield- 
ing, which  they  owe  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
substances  by  which  they  are  connected. 
1  he  ribs,  how  ever,  form  an  exception  to  the 
rule  just  laid  down,  as  they  are  possessed  of 
considerable  motion,  which  is  essential  to 
the  due  performance  of  respiration--but  for 
this  they  are  principally  indebted  to  the 
cartilages  by  which  their  anterior  extremi- 
ties are  connected  to  the  sternum.  The 
bones  of  the  head,  too,  in  infancy,  possess  a 
greater  extent  of  motion  than  in  after  life, 
being  capable  of  overlapping  each  other,  as 
during  the  progress  of  parturition.  On  ex- 
amining the  stiucture  of  the  flat  bones,  we 
find  it  different  from  either  of  the  preceding 
classes — they  have  no  medullary  canal, 
which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  long  bones, 
nor  are  they  of  so  cellular  a  texture  as  those 
of  the  short  — but  totally  different  from  either. 
They  are  composed  of  two  layers  of  compact 
tissue,  with  an  intervening  layer  of  cellular, 
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which  ig  called  diploe.  The  two  plates  of 
compact  tissue  are  not,  however,  of  the  sam e 
consistence — but  the  internal  is  denser  anl 
m  >re  brittle  than  the  external,  b  >anng  con- 
siderable analogy  to  the  ena  nel  of  the  teeth, 
as  is  best  seen  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 
With  regardvto  the  uses  of  this  class  of  bones, 
they  appear  to  be  principally  of  service  in  the 
formation  of  cavities  for  thi  protection  of  the 
several  viscera  of  the  head,  chest,  and  pelvis 
— they  are  not  connected  with  loeo:notion, 
further  than  by  giving  attachment  to  the 
muscles  which  move  the  long  bones. 
To  resume, 

The  number  of  vertebrae  contained  in  the 
spine  of  the  mammalia,  is  very  variable — but 
the  human  type  is  by  far  the  most  generally 
predominant.  The  dorsal  vertebrse  range 
from  twenry-three,  as  seen  in  the  unau,  bra- 
dypus  didactylus,  to  twelve,  as  represented 
by  man,  mice,  rabbits,  hares,  and  several 
apes.  In  the  megatherium  there  are  sixteen, 
in  the  horse  eighteen,  and  in  the  elephant 
twenty.  The  lumbarveriebrse  are  generally 
seven — they  vary,  however,  there  being  two 
in  the  two-toe  1  ant-eater,  and  nine  in  the 
Jori.  The  sacral  vertebrse  are  seven  in  the 
mole — in  the  vampire  bat,  opossum,  and 
some  apes,  there  is  but  a  single  sacral  ver- 
tebra, the  usual  number  be  ng  three.  The 
caudal  vertebrse  are  four  in  man  and  the 
onrang-outang — forty  in  the  two-toed  ant- 
eater — and  in  the  vampire  bat  they  are  al- 
together absent. 

In  most  animals,  it  has  been  said,  that  the 
head  and  neck  together  equal  in  length  the 
fore-feet,  except  where  the  latter  are  used  as 
hands,  as  in  the  apes  and  rodentia.  The 
neck  attains  its  greatest  length  in  the  genus 
camelus,aud  is  shortest  in  the  order  cetacea, 
owing  to  the  consolidation  of  the  vertebrse. 
According  to  the  statement  of  G-ore,  the 
number  ot  cervical  vertebrse  in  certain  of  the 
cetacea,  as  the  balsena,  manatee,  and  du- 
gong,  amounts  only  to  six.  In  the  rodentia, 
and  most  long-necked  animils,  the  spinous 
processes  are  almost  wanting.  The  atlas,  in 
the  carnivora,  rnminantia,  solipida,  pachy- 
dermata,  &c,  is  distinguished  by  its  length, 
and  by  its  large  aliform  transverse  processes. 
The  free  motion  and  beautiful  arch  observed 
in  the  necks  of  some  horses,  camels,  &e.  is 
explained  by  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrse having  a  perfect  articular  head  on  their 
upper  surface,  and  a  corresponding  depres- 
sion on  their  lower,  similar  to  what  is  observed 
in  the  necks  of  serpents,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  surfaces  are  reversed.  The  rumi- 
nantia,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  &c.  are  remark- 
able for  the  great  length  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  dorsal  vertebrse.  Bats  have 
scarcely  any  spinous  processes — and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  second  dorsal,  they  are 
short  in  the  rodentia.  In  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrse the  form  of  the  transverse  processes  is 
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very  variable — almost  absent  in  bats,  very 
strong  in  the  rummantia,  rodentia,  and  car- 
nivora. The  megatherium  possesses  long 
spinous  processes.  In  the  s'oth,  the  length, 
breadth,  and  consolidation  of  the  sacral  ver- 
tebrse remind  us  of  the  sacrum  of  birds.  The 
few  first  only  of  the  caudal  vertebrse  in  mam- 
malia contain  a  prolongation  of  the  vertebral 
canal.  Animals  with  long  moveable  tails, 
as  the  two-toed  ant-eater,  have  oblong  tri- 
angular processes  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
caudal  vertebrse,  as  in  the  crocodile.  The 
connection  of  the  vertebrse  is  almost  always 
by  means  of  interarticular  cartilage,  as  in 
man,  and  consists  of  concentric  rings,  most 
evident  in  the  whale.  In  the  pis:  and  rabbit 
the  interarticular  cavities  are  filled  with  an 
albuminous  fluid,  as  in  fishes. 

Man  has  seven  true  and  five  false  ribs  — 
the  balsena  whale,  one  true  and  eleven  false 
— in  the  unau,  or  two-toed  sloth,  there  are 
twenty-three  pairs,  of  which  eleven  are  false 
— in  the  horse  eighteen,  and  eight  of  them 
false — in  wolves,  cats,  and  some  apes,  there 
are  thirteen  pairs,  four  of  which  are  false — 
in  the  guinea  pig,  armadillo,  and  porpoise 
there  are  thirteen,  of  which  seven  are  false 
in  the  manatee,  of  sixteen  pairs,  but  two  are 
true — in  the  dugong  but  three  out  of 
eighteen — and  in  the  ornlthorhynchus 
but  six  out  of  seventeen.  The  breadth  of 
the  ribs  is  greater  in  the  ruminantia,  pachy- 
dermata,  in  the  manatee,  and  especially  in 
the  two  toed  ant-eater,  than  in  the  other 
mammalia. 

The  human  ribs  (costse)  are  long  narrow 
bonjs,  curved  in  the  direction  of  their  length, 
and  flattened  from  within  outwards.  They 
form  a  series  of  arches  stretched  between  the 
vertebral  column  and  the  sternum,  thus  con- 
stituting the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  chest. 
Although  their  lencth  so  greatly  predomi- 
nates over  their  other  dimensions,  they  do 
not  partake  of  the  other  characters  of  the 
long  bones,  and  are  placed  with  the  flat  bones. 
Their  length  gradually  increases  from  the 
first  to  the  eighth,  and  then  diminishes  to 
the  twelfth — their  breadth  gradually  dimin- 
ishes from  the  first  to  the  last.  The  twelve 
ribs  on  either  side  are  divided  into  two  classes 
— the  seven  superior  have  one  extremity  at- 
tached to  the  spine,  and  the  other  by  means  of 
its  cartilage  to  the  sternum,  they  are  hence 
called  vertebro-sternal  or  true  ribs — the  five 
inferior  have  no  connection  with  the  sternum, 
and  are  termed  asternal  or  false  ribs.  Of 
the  second  class,  the  three  upper  have  their 
cartilages  blended  with  each  other,  and 
united  to  that  of  the  seventh — the  two  last 
are  p-rfectly  isolated  from  the  rest,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  free  point,  they  are  occasionally 
called  loos^  or  fbatini  ribs 

PART  I.  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
ORACLE  is  now  ready,  stitched  in  a  wrap- 
per.    Five  Numbers,  price  Fivepence. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 
Sir. — You  have  begun  the  war,  therefore 
you  will  not  think  the  following,  like  the 
monkey,  making  a  "  cat's  paw  "  of  you. 
You  and  your  colleagues  have  loosened  the 
stones  and  foundation — they,  the  thieves, 
hypocrites,  and  bigots,  fear  its  tumbling 
about  their  ears— they  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  coming  fairly  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  which  will  be  found,  at  length,  the 
real  bar  o  justice.  Do  you  wish  to  bring 
down  the  crazy  building  you  have  under- 
mined, retreat  not  from  the  breach  you  have 
made — give  them  no  time  to  fill  up  the  gap, 
but  fully  aet  out  principle.  You  must  not 
tamper  with  yourselves  at  this  crisis,  bv  en- 
couraging an  enslaving,  villainous,  truckling 
and  unworthy  prudence,  which  has  been  the 
cuse  of  all  that  have  preceded  us,  in  keeping 
the  world  still  in  wretchedness  and  slavery. 

You  have  begun  nobly.  Onward,  then, 
follow  up  the  attack,  and  victory  is  yours. 
Down  comes  superstition  and  villany  with  a 
crash  !  At  present  the  wicked,  the  proud, 
the  petty,  and  spiteful  are  crowing  and 
chuckling  over  you — look  out  for  the  right 
way  to  give  them  a  "  Roland  for  their  Oli- 
ver." Shall  they  still  continue  arrogant  and 
strong  in  iniquity  and  falsehood  ? — and  will 
you  for  a  moment  fall  back  in  weakness  in 
the  cause  of  truth  ? — forbid  it,  justice  ! 

Put  out  your  placard  in  large  characters 
in  front  of  your  house,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
meddlers —  "  Damnation  to  Christianity  — 
success  to  truth  and  the  '  Oracle  of  Reason.'  " 
Let  this  be  succeeded  by  others  of  boldness 
and  consistency,  as  the  time  and  purpose 
serves,  and  you  rise  to  success  and  true 
greatness,  spite  of  the  mighsy  who  seek  to 
crush  you — it  is  the  turn  which  leads  on  to 
fortune,  in  your  lives,  neglect  this  stroke  of 
bold  generalship,  and  you  remain  in  Wych- 
street,  in  quiet  obscurity — giving  victory  to 
others  i  the  future,  which  may  now  be  yours 
— and  as  great  events  often  spring  from  little 
causes,  g  ve  emancipation  and  happiness  to 
the  world. 

'J.he  enemy  is  more  than  a  match  for  you 
in  printing  books  and  tracts — they  know  the 
many  will  not,  under  their  influence,  read 
your  works — nothing  but  creating  a  strong 
feeling  and  excitement  will  counteract  this. 
A  right  and  glorious  move  has  already  been 
made — forward  is  the  word  ! — thousands  of 
the  best  hearts  are  with  you  ! 

A  Friend  to  the  Cause. 

NOW  READY,    PRICE  2s. 

Bound  in  Cloth, 

THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

AND  UNEQUALLED  SATIRICAL  RHAPSODY,  THE 

YAHO    O! 
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PHYSICAL  MYTHOLOGY. 

BY    LORD    BACON. 


II. 

THE  FABLE  OF  PROMETHEUS, 

Explained  of  an.  over-ruling  providence,   and 
of  human  nature. 

The  ancients  relate  that  man  was  the  work 
of  Prometheus,  and  formed  of  clay — only 
the  artificer  mixed  in  with  the  mass,  par- 
ticles taken  from  different  animals.  And 
being  desirous  to  improve  his  workmanship, 
and  endow,  as  well  as  create,  the  human  race 
— he  stole,  up  to  heaven  with  a  bundle  of 
birch  rods,  and  kindling  them  at  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  thence  brought  down  fire  to  the 
earth,  for  the  service  of  men. 

They  add,  that  for  this  meritorious  act, 
Prometheus  was  re  ayed  with  ingratitude  by 
mankind — so  that,  forming  a  conspiracy,  they 
accused  both  him  and  his  invention  to  Ju- 
piter. But  the  matter  was  otherwise  received 
than  they  imagined  —  for  the  accusation 
proved  extremely  grateful  to  Jupiter  and  the 
gods— insomuch,  that  delighted  with  the  ac- 
tion, they  not  only  indulged  mankind  the 
use  of  fire,  but  moreover  conferred  upon  them 
a  most  acceptable  and  desirable  present,  viz. 
perpetual  youth. 

But  men,  foolishly  overjoyed  hereat,  laid 
this  present  of  the  gnds  upon  an  ass,  who, 
in  returning  back  with  it,  being  extremely 
thirsty,  and  coming  t  >  a  fountain,  the  serpent 
who  was  guardian  thereof  would  not  suffer 
him  to  di  ink,  but  upon  condition  of  receiving 
the  burden  he  carried,  whatever  it  should  be. 
The  silly  ass  complied — and  thus  the  per- 
petual renewal  of  youth  was,  for  a  sup  of 
water,  transferred  from  men  to  the  race  of 
serpen's. 

Prometheus  not  desisting  from  his  unwar- 
rantable practices,  though  now  reconciled  to 
mankind,  after  they  were  thus  tricked  of 
their  present,  but  still  continuing  inveterate 
against  Jupiter,  had  the  boldness  to  atrempt 
deceit,  even  in  a  sacrifice — and  is  said  to 
have  once  offered  up  two  bulls  to  Jupiter, 
but  so  as,  in  the  hide  of  one  of  them,  to  wrap 
all  the  flesh  and  fat  of  both,  and  stuffing  cut 
the  other  hide  only  with  the  bones — then,  in 
in  a  religious  and  devout  manner,  gave 
Jupiter  his  choh  e  of  the  two.  Jupirer  de- 
testing this  s!y  fraud  and  hypocrisy,  but  hav- 
ing thus  an  opportunity  of  punishing  the  of- 
fender, purposely  chose  the  mock  bull. 

And  now  giving  way  to  revenge,  hut  find- 
ing he  could  not  chastise  the  insolence  of 
Prometheus,  without  afflicting  the  human 
race  (in  the  production  whereof  Prometheus 
had  strangely  and  insufferably  prided  him- 
self), he  commanded  Vulcan  to  form  a  beau- 
tiful and  graceful  woman,  to  whom  every  god 
presented  a  certain  gift,  when  she  was  called 
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Pandora.  They  put  into  her  hands  an  ele- 
gant box,  containing  all  sorts  of  miseries  and 
misfortunes,  but  Hope  was  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  With  this  box  she  first  goes  to 
Prometheus,  to  try  if  she  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  receive  and  open  it — but  he  being-  on 
his  guard,  warily  refused  the  offer.  Upon 
this  refusal,  she  comes  to  his  brother,  Epi- 
metheus,  a  man  of  a  very  different  temper, 
who  ra<hly  and  inconsiderately  opens  the 
box.  When  finding  all  kinds  of  miseries  and 
misfortunes  issued  out  of  it,  he  grew  wise 
too  late,  and  with  great  hurry  and  struggle 
endeavoured  to  clap  the  cover  on  again — but 
with  all  his  endeavour  could  scarce  keep  in 
Hope,  who  lay  at  the  bottom. 

Lastly,  Jupiter  arraigned  Prometheus  of 
many  heinous  crimes — as  that  he  formerly 
stole  fire  from  heaven — that  he  contemptu- 
ously and  deceitfully  mocked  him  by  a  sacri- 
fice of  bones — that  he  despised  his  present 
(viz.  that  by  Pandora) — adding  withal  a  new 
crime,  that  he  attempted  to  ravish  Pallas — 
for  all  which  be  was  sentenced  to  be  bound 
in  chains,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  torments. 
Accordingly,  by  Jupiter's  command,  he  was 
brought  to  Mount  Caucasus,  and  there  fas- 
tened ;o  a  pillar,  so  firmly,  tnat  he  could  no 
way  stir.  A  vulture,  or  ea^le  stood  by  him, 
which  in  the  day-time  gnawed  and  consumed 
his  liver,  but  in  the  night  the  wasted  parts 
were  supplied  again,  whence  matter  for  his 
pain  was  never  wanting. 

They  relate,  however,  that  his  punish- 
ment had  an  end — for  Hercules  sailing  the 
ocean  in  a  cup,  or  pitcher,  presented  him  by 
the  sun,  came  at  length  to  Caucasus— shot 
the  eagle  with  his  arrows — and  set  Prome- 
theus free.  In  certain  nations  also  there 
were  instituted  particular  games  of  the 
Torch,  to  the  honour  of  Prometheus — in 
which  they  who  run  for  the  prize,  carried 
lighted  torches — and  as  any  of  these  torches 
happened  to  go  out,  the  bearer  withdrew 
hi.rself,  and  gave  way  to  the  next — and  that 
person  was  allowed  to  win  the  prize,  who 
first  brought  in  his  lighted  torch  to  the 
goal. 

Not  only  among  the  apostles,  but  by  those 
who  were  called  apostles  themselves,  was  the 
reality  of  the  crucifixion  steadily  denied. 
In  the  gospel  of  the  apostle  Barnabas,  of 
which  there  is  extant  an  Italian  translation, 
written  in  1470,  or  in  1480,  which  Poland 
himself  saw,  and  which  was  sold  by  Cramer 
to  prince  Eugene,  it  is  explicitly  asserted, 
that  "  Jesus  Christ  was  not  crucified,  hut  that 
be  was  taken  up  into  the  third  heavens  by  the 
•ministry  of  four  angels,  Gabriel,  Michael, 
Raphael,  and  Uriel:  that  he  should  nut  die 
till  the  very  end  of  the  world,  and  that  it 
was  Judas  Iscariot,  who  was  crucified  in  his 
stead."     This  account  of  the  matter eutirely 
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squares  with  the  account  which  we  have  of 
the  bitter  and  unappeaseable  quarrel  which 
took  place  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  iu 
the  acts  of  the  apostles,  without  any  sati?vfac- 
tory  account  of  the  ground  of  that  quarrel; 
as  well  as  with  the  fact  that  Paul  seems  al- 
ways to  have  preferred  imposing  his  gospel 
on  the  ignorant  and  credulous  vulgar,  and 
lays  such  a  significant  empha^s  on  the  dis- 
tinction that  he  preached  u  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucified,''  as  if  in  marked  opposi- 
tion to  bis  former  patron,  Barnabas,  who 
preached  Jesus  Christ,  but  not  crucified. 
The  Basilidiahs,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
Christianity,  in  like  .manner  denied  that 
Christ  was  crucified,  and  asserted  that  it  was 
Simon  of  Cyrene,  who  was  crucified  in  his 
place  :  which  account  of  the  matter  stood 
its  ground  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  was  the  form  in  which  Christianity 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Mahomet, 
who,  after  instructing  us  how  the  Virgin 
Mary  conceived  by  smelling  a  rose,  tells  us, 
that  "  the  Jews  devised  a  stratagem  against 
him,  but  god  devised  a  stratagem  aquinst 
them,  and  god  is  the  best  deviser  of  strata- 
gems. "  "  The  malice  of  his  enemies  aspersed 
his  reputation,  and  conspired  against  his 
life,  but  their  intention  only  was  gnilty,  a 
phantom  or  a  criminal  was  substituted  on 
the  cross,  and  the  innocent  Jesus  was  trans- 
lated into  the  seventh  heaven."  So  much 
for  the  evidence  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ ! 
— DieqeAs. 
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14th  of  February,  a 
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"THE  DEIST." 

It  was  only  a  day  or  two  since  my  .attention 
was  drawn  to  an  article  in  the  Deist,  reflect- 
ing on  my  conduct,  which  should  have  been 
sooner  answered,  if  sooner  seen. 

The  editor  of  that  periodical  has  taken 
considerable  pains  to  prove  me  a  coward, 
and  to  support  his  arguments  he  has  given  a 
garbled  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with 
the  Holywell -street  blasphemy  cases — to- 
tally suppressing  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  would,  of  itself,  have  given 
the  lie  to  his  insinuations.  He  begins  with 
the  last  act  of  the  drama — namely,  my  non- 
attendance  at  Bow-street,  in  answer  to  the 
four  summonses — as  best  suited,  when  isola- 
ted from  the  previous  ones,  to  serve  his  pur- 
poses. Instead  of  commencing  with  my  ap- 
pearance in  reply  to  the  first  summons,  when 
I  came  off  victorious — and  then  stating  my 
subsequent  demand  of  the  money  for  the 
broken  windows,  to  do  which  I  had  travelled 
expressly  from  Gloucester,  in  consequence 
of  the  threat  of  the  magistrate  that  it  would 
be  better  for  me  to  keep  away,  for  1  was  in 
that  town  when  the  Bruce  robbery  took  place 
■ — instead  of  doing  this,  which  a  really  honest 
opponent  would  have  done,  he  begins  at  the 
end,  and  with  sneers,  and  jibes,  and  cant 
about  sorrow,  produces  the  most  malicious 
and  pitiable  article  of  all  the  god  mongers, 
upon  my  much  talked  of  conduct,  that  I  have 
yet  seen. 

^  The  editor  of  the  Deist  talks  of  my  attitudi- 
nising like  a  "  war  horse,"  and  other  martial 
nonsense  —  says  that  I  "  bolted  "  —  that 
another  denied  himself —  and  that  we  are  all 
too  great  cowards,  in  allusion  to  the  advice 
of  one  of  our  correspondents,  ever  to  kill  a 
man.  ^  All  facts  are  admitted  to  prove  that 
this  is  the  common  practice  of  men  who 
wish  such  deeds  to  le  done— by  others,  that 
they  might  escape  scot  free  from  the  conse- 
quences. This  course,  which  the  world  has 
stamped  as  worse  than  cowardice,  is  easily 
and  safely  pursued  from  behind  a  desk, 
whence  the  bad  passions  and  angry  feelings 
are  worked  upon,  and  men  are  induced  to  the 
commission  of  folly  and  crime  —  the  end 
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sought  to  be  obtained  being  their  punishment 
and  degradation,  the  really  guilty  party  not 
forgetting,  in  the  sequel,  to  deplore  and  de- 
precate the  violence  of  which  he  alone  was 
the  originator  and  deviser. 

The  editor  of  the  Deist  concludes  with  the 
following — **  If  the  spirit  manifested  in  No. 
55  of  the  Oracle,  be  a  fair  expression  of  the 
mind  which  actuates  the  Atheists  of  this 
country,  let  them  no  longer  complain  of  per- 
secution, it  is  very  plain  that  if  they  had  the 
power,  they  would  be  quite  as  virulent  per- 
secutors as  their  enemies,  the  bigots — if  not 
more  so."  "Where,  I  would  ask,  in  No.  55, 
or  in  any  number  of  the  Oracle,  is  there  any 
evidence  of  a  wish  to  persecute  ?  Is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  determination  to  resist  robbery 
and  violence  a  proof  of  it  ? — if  it  be,  then  is 
the  exercise  of  moral  force  open  to  the  same 
objection,  for  men  can  be  scowled  down  as 
well  as  knocked  down,  they  can  be  "  sent  to 
Coventry  "  as  easily  as  to  prison.  Unfortu- 
nately for  our  editor,  my  conduct  throughout 
the  wholly  of  this  scandalous  god  business  has 
been  based  upon  the  non-resistance  principle. 
When  Bruce  committed  an  act  of  violence, 
and  stole  my  property,  I  asked  for  a  warrant 
against  him — and  so  likewise  in  the  cases  of 
the  other  two  robbers.  Denied  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  in  no  instance  have  I  com- 
mitted personal  harm  on  my  opponents, 
though  I  consider  I  should  have  been  justified 
in  so  doing,  when  the  magistrate  declared 
it  was  out  of  his  power  to  protect  me,  and  of 
course  implied  that  I  must  protect  myself,  as 
best  I  could.  Brute  force,  unjustifiable  in 
aggression,  may  be  commendable  in  defence, 
especially  when  the  attacked  party  is  ex- 
cluded from  legal  protection. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  remark,  the  goddists 
wish  their  enemies  to  fight  just  at  the  time 
and  in  the  style  they  think  most  convenient 
for  their  own  ends.  "What  they  call  a  fair 
stand-up  fight  is,  as  stated  by  u  Publicola  " 
— u  now  you  strike  me  as  I  tell  you,  and 
leave  me  to  cut  away  as  I  like."  Now, 
however  anxious  I  may  be  to  give  them  bat- 
tle, I  hope  I  am  not  so  silly  as  to  throw 
away  a  chance  of  returning  blow  for  blow, 
or  mayhap  of  adding  interest,  and  a  compound 
one  too,  to  their  principal.     Neither  am  I  to 
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be  goaded  on  to  an  indiscreet  step,  from  a 
false  principle  of  valour,  by  the  taunts  and 
sneers  of  professing  friends  to  freedom.  I 
am  quite  ready,  as  at  first,  to  combat  for  the 
cause  in  which  I  enlisted — the  cause  of  free- 
dom of  expression — and  in  which  I  thought 
I  was  assisting  Deists  equally  with  Atheists 
— but  I  shall  not  gratify  would-be-thought 
liberals  by  leaving  to  their  discretion  when 
I  shall  fight,  and  when  I  shall  not — nor  in- 
form doubtful  or  pretended  friends  or  con- 
cealed enemies  how  I  mean  to  carry  on  the  war. 
I  shall  meet  the  consequence  of  my  actions, 
when  the  fitting  time  for  doing  so  arrives — 
and  of  that  time  myself,  and  the  friends  act- 
ing with  me  must  be  permitted  to  be  the 


best  judges,  seeing  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
of  which  the  apathetic,  the  sham-liberal,  or 
the  open  enemy  are  very  properly  kept  in 
the  dark.  The  editor  of  the  Deist  would  twit 
me  to  surrender  myself,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  christian  magistrates. 
This  is  not  my  intention,  and  I  much  ques- 
tion if  he  would  so  act,  if  similarly  situated. 
No — I  shall  fight  a  battle,  in  which  I  hope 
to  conquer.  Should  I  not  succeed,  Deists 
may  suffer  next,  and  the  temple  of  justice 
upset,  the  ruins  may  overwhelm  all  the 
Philistine  goddists,  who  think,  like  the  editor 
of  the  Deist,  to  make  sport  of  their  victim. 

T.  P. 


"  See  how  plain  a  tale  will  put  you  down." 

LOOK  ON  THIS  PICTURE,  AND  ON  THIS. 


The  person  (Paterson)  whose  name  was 
cried  inside  the  court,  and  echoed  outside  the 
court,  is  a  young  man  who  professes  to  be  a 
firm,  bold,  determined  Atheist  —  one  who 
would  never  flinch,  who  almost  longed  for 
persecution,  like  the  christian  martyrs  of  old, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  valour  before  an  astonished 
and  admiring  world.  Well,  at  length,  a 
little  skirmishing  begins  between  the  police- 
office  in  Bow-street  and  the  Oracle  office  in 
the  Strand.  There  are  some  signs  that  the 
ardent  ambition  of  the  young  Atheist,  who 
was  prancing  like  a  war-horse,  in  his  eager- 
ness for  the  battle,  will  be  gratified.  But, 
alas,  let  not  him  that  putteth  on  his  armour 
boast  as  him  that  putteth  it  off — when  the 
hour  of  battle  came,  the  young  Atheist  rushed 
— not  into  the  action,  as  might  have  been 
expected  hy  some — he  rushed  the  other  way 
as  fast  as  possible.     In  plain  English — he 

belted There  is  nothing  like  putting  a 

good  bold  face  upon  the  matter — and  if  one 
cannot  boast  of  having  fought  bravely,  he 
may,  at  least,  be  allowed  the  poor  satisfac- 
tion of  bragging  that  he  ran  away — that  he 
u  out-generalled "  the  enemy  by  showing 
him  his  back. — Deist,  No.  5. 


The  Holywell-street  affair.— 
Mr.  Jardine  received  a  note  this  morning,  by 
the  hands  of  Clarke,  the  boy  of  No.  8,  Holy- 
well-street,  from  Paterson,  stating  that  he 
(Paterson)  understood  that  warrants  were 
out  against  him,  for  exposing  certain  prints 
to  public  view,  and  he  was  therefore  ready, 
at  the  convenience  of  the  magistrate,  to  have 
the  case  gone  into.  Mr.  Jardine  returned 
for  answer,  that  he  could  not  act  in  the  mat- 
ter, it  rested  with  the  chief  magistrate  (as 
our  reporter  understood). — Sun,  Jan.  24. 

Revival  of  the  Paterson  Nui- 
sance.— The  man  Paterson,  whose  exhi- 
bition of  blasphemous  and  indecent  pictures, 
bills,  and  publications,  in  Holywell-street, 
was  suppressed  not  long  ago,  has  taken  a 
shop  in  Wych-street,  nearly  at  the  back  of 
his  former  abode,  and  continued  in  the  same 
line  of  business.  For  several  days  past  his 
new  shop  has  had  in  the  windows  books  of 
much  the  same  kind  as  those  which,  a  short 
time  since,  so  greatly  excited  the  public  in- 
dignation. Yesterday  the  offence  was  greatly 
aggravated,  by  the  display,  outside,  of  a 
placard,  upon  which  was  written/'  Paterson 
at  home  — ■  from  nine  till  two  o'clock." — 
Herald,  Jan.  25. 

Mr.  Jardine  said,  "  If  he  was  to  judge 
from  the  notes  the  prisoner  had  sent  to  the 
court,  he  had  been  ready  to  attend  for  some 
days." — Times  Report,  Jan.  27. 


BOW  STREET  POLICE    COURT. 

(Condensed from  the  Times.) 

Friday,  January  17,  1843. 

The  man,  Thomas  Paterson,  against  whom 
a  number  of  summonses  have  for  some  time 
been  issued,  for  the  exhibition  of  certain 
blasphemous  publications  in  Holywell-street, 
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but  who  has  hitherto  refused  to  attend  to 
them,  was  yesterday  morning  taken  into 
custody  upon  a  warrant,  and  brought  to  this 
court. 

Mr.  Chambers,  barrister,  attended  by  Mr. 
Hayward,  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Maule, 
solicitor  to  the  treasury,  appeared  to  con- 
duct the  prosecution. 


THE   ORACLE    OF    REASON. 


Mr.  Thomas  appeared  for  the  defence. 

Mr.  Chambers  said  the  prisoner  was 
charged  under  the  47th  chapter  of  2  and  3 
Victoria,  by  the  56th  section  of  which  it 
was  enacted  that  any  person  who  should  sell, 
or  exhibit  to  public  view,  any  obscene  book, 
print,  &c,  in  any  public  thoroughfare,  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  or  passen- 
gers, should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding 40s.  He  should  prove  that  on  the 
6th  of  December  the  prisoner  exhibited,  in 
a  public  thoroughfare,  a  certain  profane  and 
blasphemous  paper,  which  he  (Mr.  Cham- 
bers) would  not  then  further  allude  to,  as  it 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  offend  the  ears 
of  the  magistrate  by  reading  it  once. 

Mr.  Thomas  considered  it  his  duty,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  object  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  magistrate  entertaining  the  charge 
in  question:  the  hearing  of  the  complaint 
would  much  depend  upon  the  magistrate's 
construction  of  the  powers  given  him  under 
the  clause  alluded  to  by  his  learned  friend, 
because  it  was  evident,  he(Mr.T.)  presumed, 
that  he  could  not  adjudicate  under  any  other 
statute.  By  the  act  of  the  10th  George  IV., 
c.  44,  an  act  passed  for  improving  the  police 
of  the  metropolis,  great  powers  were  given 
to  the  police,  and  those  powers  ware  greatly 
increased  by  the  subsequent  act  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  Victoria,  both  of  which  acts  he 
apprehended  must  be  taken  together  and 
read  as  one.  Now,  by  those  acts,  he  con- 
tended that  the  police  had  power  to  act  in 
the  streets,  in  thoroughfares,  and  in  public 
places,  and  large  powers  were  given  them 
to  take  into  custody  persons  committing  any 
of  the  offences  enumerated  in  the  acts.  Such 
cases  were  clearly  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act,  and  admitted  of  no  dispute,  and  the 
police  had  an  undoubted  right  to  bring  such 
public  offenders  before  the  magistrate  to  be 
dealt  with  as  he  might  deem  fit.  He  (Mr. 
Thomas)  called  upon  the  magistrate,  as  a 
lawyer,  to  put  a  fair  construction  upon  those 
acts,  penal  acts,  and  not  to  strain  the  lan- 
guage in  order  to  meet  any  particular  case. 
He  confidently  submitted  that  the  alleged 
charge  against  the  prisoner  was  not  one  of 
those  offences  committed  in  a  public  tho- 
roughfare which  would  justify  the  police  in 
taking  him  into  custody.  Suppose  the  con- 
stable saw  the  prisoner  sticking  up  in  his 
window  one  of  the  placards,  and  went  into 
the  shop  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  into 
custody,  would  he  not  be  justified  in  defend- 
ing himself  against  such  an  act  ?  If  so,  it 
was  not  an  offence  which  came  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute.  On  a  question  of 
that  kind,  who  was  to  determine  whether 
such  a  paper  was  profane  ?  No  two  magis- 
trates, he  apprehended,  would  determine 
alike— if  they  went  before  a  Jew  magistrate 
he  would  determine  that  the  christian  reli- 
gion was  profane — so  with  other  magistrates 
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of  different  religious  creeds.  If  the  present 
charge  was  entertained,  the  magistrate 
would  have  to  determine  whether  the  pla- 
card in  question  was  profane  or  blasphemous, 
and  if  he  decided  in  the  affirmative,  he  would 
have  plenty  of  them  to  decide  upon.  Wher- 
ever the  word  "thoroughfare"  was  men- 
tioned in  the  act,  it  distinctly  alluded  to 
offences  committed  in  the  street,  for  when- 
ever powers  are  given  to  policemen  to  enter 
shops,  these  shops  are  specifically  named. 
By  another  act  passed  in  the  5th  and  6th 
Victoria,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the 
powers  of  magistrates,  it  was  decided  that 
no  magistrate,  either  by  himself  or  in  ses- 
sions, should  decide  upon  cases  of  such  a  de- 
scription. The  present  proceedings  were 
intended  (for  the  fact  could  not  be  blinked) 
to  "screw"  the  magistrates  to  give  deci- 
sions upon  such  questions. 

Police-sergeant  F  6  stated,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  "6th  of  December,  he  went 
with  another  constable  to  the  shop  No.  8, 
Holywell-street,  Strand,  which  is  a  public 
thoroughfare,  and  much  frequented.  A 
great  many  persons  were  round  the  window. 
There  was  a  placard  in  the  window,  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  glass.  He  took  a  copy 
of  the  paper,  which  he  now  produced,  and, 
whilst  doing  so,  he  saw  the  prisoner  in  the 
shop.  The  persons  outside  the  shop  were 
reading  the  placards,  their  standing  there 
created  a  great  obstruction ;  and  they  ex- 
pressed their  disgust  that  such  indecencies 
should  be  allowed,  and  wished  to  have  the 
prisoner  pulled  out  of  the  shop.  They  were 
making  such  a  noise  as  was  likely  to  lead  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  George  Tyler,  watchmaker,  of  No. 
15,  Holywell-street,  stated  that  he  had 
known  the  prisoner  for  about  three  months 
previous  to  the  6th  of  December.  Had  fre- 
quently seen  him  put  placards  in  the  window, 
and  had  also  seen  him  alter  them.  Very 
great  mobs  were  frequently  collected,  and  he 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  disap- 
probation was  expressed,  gone  out  and 
threatened  to  blow  out  their  brains.  On  one 
occasion,  witness  saw  a  person  break  the 
prisoner's  windows,  and  he  refused  to  tell 
him  who  did  it.  He  refused  to  do  so,  be- 
cause he  thought  he  was  not  deserving  of 
commiseration. 

Mr.  Thomas  then  addressed  the  bench  for 
nearly  two  hours.  He  contended  that  the 
charge  had  not  been  made  out,  and  inti- 
mated that  if  any  fine  was  imposed,  it  would 
not  be  paid,  but  the  prisoner  would  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  assert  his  rights.  The 
learned  counsel  complained  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  public  press  had  treated  his  client, 
which  he  described  as  being  intended  to 
influence  the  magistrates  to  strain  the  law, 
in  order  to  punish  an  individual  for  doing 
that  which  in  his  conscience  he  believed  to 
be  right,  and  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good. 
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Mr.  Jardine  said  he  had  been  very  much 
struck  with  some  of  the  observations  of  the 
learned  counsel.  He,  however,  did  not  grant 
the  summons,  and  he  wished  his  learned 
colleague  had  been  present  to  hear  the  case, 
as  his  opinions  would  have  had  greater 
weight.  He  could  not  say  the  present  was 
so  clear  a  case  of  exhibition  to  public  view 
as  he  had  heard.  He,  however,  relied  upon 
the  real  meaning  of  the  act,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  exhibition  of  a  forbidden 
paper  in  a  shop  window  was  an  exhibition  in 
a  public  thoroughfare.  Then,  with  respect 
to  the  offence  having  been  committed  by  the 
prisoner,  very  strong  evidence  had  been 
adduced  upon  that  subject,  though  he  was 
not  actually  seen  to  have  put  the  placards  in 
the  window — if  he  had  been  seen  to  do  so  by 
the  police,  he  thought  they  would  be  justi- 
fied in  taking  him  into  custody.  With  re- 
spect to  the  placards,  much  might  be  said 
upon  that  point,  and  much  difference  of 
opinion  might  exist  upon  it,  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  proceedings.  The  main 
question,  however,  was, whether  it  was,  in  a 
christian  country,  ajarofane  document.  This 
being  a  christian  country,  the  laws  were 
made  for  the  protection  and  upholding  of  the 
christian  religion.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, he  was  quite  of  opinion  that  it  was 
a  profane  paper.  Then,  with  respect  to  the 
annoyance,  he  perfectly  agreed  with  Mr. 
Thomas,  that  it  was  necessary  to  prove  an 
annoyance  to  the  public — if  the  publications 
caused  a  crowd  to  collect  and  hiss  and  hoot, 
then  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  an 
annoyance  to  the  inhabitants.  The  paper 
was  as  foolish  as  it  was  wicked,  and  no 
person  could  read  it  without  considering  it 
so ;  but  there  were  some  persons  whose 
feelings  were  so  acute  that  they  could  not 
pass  it  off  in  such  a  manner,  and  hence  the 
annoyance  was  created.  That  being  the 
entire  case,  the  only  question  was,  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  prisoner  ?  He  (Mr. 
Jardine)  was  sorry  to  hear  that  he  was  still 
pursuing  the  same  course,  and  he  assured 
him  that  if  he  continued  to  do  so,  it  would 
end  in  his  entire  ruin.  He  should  order  the 
prisoner  to  pay  a  fine  of  40s.,  and  in  default 
be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for 
one  month. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  the  prisoner  would  cer- 
tainly not  pay  the  fine,  and  he  hoped  Mr. 
Jardine  would  not  lend  himself  to  crush  a 
fallen  man. 

Mr.Chambers  would  at  once  declare,  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  government  to  crush 
a  person  who  so  outraged  all  the  best  feelings 
of  society. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  he  must  go  and  obtain 
some  refreshment,  and  should  therefore  leave 
the  prisoner  to  defend  himself  in  the  next  case. 

The  next  charge  was  then  proceeded  with. 
The  offence  was  committed  on  the  7th  Dsc. 
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The  prisoner  then  commenced  reading  a 
document,  consisting  of  about  50  pages, 
which  he  called  his  defence.  He  had  read 
only  a  few  pages,  which  consisted  of  a  violent 
tirade  against  the  press  and  the  magistrates, 
and  a  tissue  of  the  most  disgusting  and 
blasphemous  expressions  probably  ever  ut- 
tered, when  Mr.  Jardine  said,  that  if  he 
continued  to  make  use'  of  such  language,  he 
should  take  upon  himself  to  commit  him  at 
once — he  was  not  bound  to  sit  there  to  hear 
such  blasphemous  trash. 

The  prisoner  said,  it  was  part  of  his  de- 
fence, and  he  should  go  on  with  it  as  long 
as  he  thought  proper. 

Mr.  Jardine  told  him  that  if  he  did  so,  he 
would  order  the  document  to  be  taken  from  him 

The  prisoner  again  proceeded  in  the  same 
strain  for  a  considerable  time,  when 

Mr.  Chambers  said,  he  must  object  to  the 
prisoner  being  permitted  to  pursue  such  a 
course. — Mr.  Jardine  intimated  that  it  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  charge  he 
was  called  upon  to  answer.  It  was  very 
evident  that  his  only  object  was  to  get  his 
statement  into  the  newspapers,  but  he  was 
quite  sure  he  would  find  himself  deceived. 

The  prisoner  again  proceeded  for  some  time 
in  the  same  strain,  to  the  evident  disgust  of 
a  crowded  court,  who  frequently  expressed 
their  disapprobation.  Mr.  Jardine,  how- 
ever, was  at  length  compelled  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  and  desired  the  document  to  be  taken 
from  the  prisoner. — The  gaoler  took  it  away. 

Prisoner  (quietly  taking  up  another  docu- 
ment of  the  same  size). — 'Very  well.  I  have 
got  plenty  more,  and  I  shall  go  on  with  them. 
He  then  continued  in  a  similar  strain  for  a 
considerable  time  longer,  when 

Mr.  Jardine  directed  the  second  document 
to  be  taken  from  the  prisoner,  which  was 
immediately  done. 

The  prisoner  took  up  a  third  document  of 
similar  dimensions,  and  was  again  proceed- 
ing to  read  from  it,  when  Mr.  Jardine  told 
him,  that  unless  he  strictly  confined  himself 
to  a  legitimate  defence  of  the  charge^  he 
would  not  hear  him.  It  was  preposterous  to 
say  that  such  disgusting  trash  had  any  bear- 
ing upon  the  case. 

The  prisoner  said,  that  what  he  was  read- 
ing was  essentially  necessary  to  his  defence. 
He  presumed,  as  the  press  had  tried  to  put 
him  down,  the  magistrate  intended  to  do  the 
same,  but  he  would  find  that  he  was  mistaken. 
"  I  am  now  going  (said  the  prisoner)  to  read 
the  first  chapter  of  Exodus,  in  order  to  show 
there  is  nothing  half  so  blasphemous  in  my 
publication  as  there  is  in  the  book  called  the 
bible." 

Mr.  Jardine  said  he  would  not  hear  any 
chapter  read  from  the  bible. 

Prisoner. — Very  well — then,  to  oblige  you, 
I'll  miss  the  scriptural  quotations,  and  go  to 
another  part.  He  then  went  on  to  read  two 
or  three  more  pages  of  Hxmuscript,  till 
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Mr.  Chambers  said,  he  really  felt  it  his 
duty  to  beg  of  the  magistrate  not  to  allow  the 
prisoner  to  go  on  with  his  blasphemy.  It 
could  not  be  tolerated  that  a  court  of  justice 
should  be  made  the  arena  of  such  ribaldry. 

Mr.  Jardine  warned  the  prisoner,  for  the 
last  time,  that  unless  he  discontinued  such 
language,  he  would  at  once  decide  the  case. 

The  prisoner  said,  he  would  proceed  to 
show,  and  he  had  no  doubt  he  could  do  so 
satisfactorily,  that  the  placard  in  question 
was  not  blasphemous. 

Mr.  Jardine  intimated  that  he  had  a  right 
to  do  so,  if  he  could,  and  he  would  listen  to 
him,  if  he  would  confine  himself  strictly  to 
that  point. — The  prisoner  again  proceeded, 
but  did  not  utter  a  single  sentence  by  way 
of  defence. 

Mr.  Jardine  then  ordered  the  paper  to  be 
taken  from  him,  an  order  which  was  obeyed. 

The  prisoner  said  the  magistrate  was  pre- 
judiced against  him — he  considered  he  had 
been  deprived  of  the  means  of  defending 
himself.  He  had  much  yet  to  say,  and 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Jardine  again  told  him  that  he  was 
ready  to  hear  anything  he  had  to  say. 

The  prisoner  said  he  could  not  proceed 
without  his  papers. 

Mr.  Jardine  considered  the  papers  blas- 
phemous, and  therefore  would  not  let  him 
have  them. 

The  prisoner  intimated  that  all  he  had  to 
say  was  of  the  same  description  as  was  con- 
tained in  the  papers.  He  should  consider 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  with  his 
defence. 

Mr.  Jardine  did  not  wish  to  prevent  his 
saying  anything  he  thought  proper,  provided 
he  applied  himself  strictly  to  answering  the 
charge  preferred  against  him. 

The  prisoner  then  produced  several  num- 
bers of  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  which  he 
arranged  before  him  in  the  front  of  the  bar, 
and  said  he  should  have  occasion  to  read 
them,  and  then  pulled  from  his  pocket  a 
small  bible,  from  which  he  began  to  read 
some  passages  from  the  book  of  Exodus. 

Mr.  Jardine  said  he  would  hear  no  more  ; 
and  unless  he  at  once  desisted,  he  would 
have  all  his  papers  taken  away  from  him. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Thomas  again  entered 
the  court,  and  wished  to  know  what  was 
going  on  ?  He  thought  he  saw  some  docu- 
ments taken  from  the  prisoner's  hand. 

Mr.  Jardine  informed  the  learned  gentle- 
man what  had  been  done  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  he  considered  the  course 
pursued  very  unjustifiable;  it  would  not 
have  been  done  if  he  had  been  present. 

Mr.  Chambers  wished  his  learned  friend 
had  been  present,  and  then  the  court  would 
have  been  spared  the  disgusting  and  blas- 
phemous language  which  had  been  made  use 
of. 
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Mr.  Jardine  said,  that  Mr.  Thomas  either 
defended  the  prisoner  or  he  did  not.  He  had 
distinctly  refused  to  defend  him  in  this  case, 
and  therefore  they  must  get  through  it  as 
well  as  they  could. 

The  prisoner  intimated  that  he  should  not 
say  anything  further,  .but  would  protest  that 
he  had  not  had  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  Jardine  said  his  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  publication  in  this  case  was  the  same 
as  in  the  last — there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  profane  and  blasphemous.  He  should 
therefore  order  the  prisoner  to  pay  another 
fine  of  40s.  and  costs,  or  be  imprisoned  one 
month. 

The  third  summons  was  then  called  on, 
and 

Mr.  Thomas  said  he  should  again  defend 
the  prisoner. 

The  evidence  in  this  case  was  very  similar 
to  the  preceding  ones,  and  the  placard  was 
exhibited  on  the  same  day  as  last,  namely, 
the  7th  of  December. 

Mr.  Thomas  again  addressed  the  bench  at 
very  considerable  length  in  defence  of  the 
prisoner,  after  which 

vMr.  Jardine  said,  he  considered  the  case 
fully  proved,  and  again  convicted  the  pris- 
oner in  the  penalty  of  40s.  and  costs,  or  one 
month's  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Chambers  intimated,  that  he  should 
go  on  with  the  other  case,  but 

Mr.  Jardine  said,  as  it  was  very  late,  he 
should  not  proceed  further  then  ;  the  other 
case  must  be  postponed  till  a  future  day. 

Mr.  Thomas  applied  to  have  the  docu- 
ments taken  from  the  prisoner  restored  to 
him. 

Mr.  Chambers  objected  to  such  a  course  ; 
he  should  ask  to  have  the  papers  impounded. 

Mr.  Jardine  said,  he  should  certainly  not 
give  them  up  at  present ;  they  must  remain 
in  the  custody  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
court. 

The  prisoner  was  then  conveyed  to  prison. 

The  proceedings  did  not  terminate  till 
nearly  11  o'clock. 


GOD     versus     PATERSON. 
THE    EXTRAORDINARY     PROFANE    CASE. 

Just  Published, 

A  full  and  correct  Report,  taken  expressly  in  short- 
hand notes,  with  all  the  suppressed  passages,  of  the 
recent  unprecedented  Bow-street  proceedings,  at 
the  instance  of  government,  against  "  THE  MAN 
PATERSON,"  late  of  Holywell-street,  now  of  46, 
W  YCH-STREET,  Strand,  and  TOTHILL-FIELDS, 
Westminster,  for  the  alleged  publication  of  PRO- 
FANE PAPERS. 

London : — Office  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  46,  Wych- 
street,  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvenders. 

N.B.  The  Profits  of  the  Sale  tobe  given  to  the  fund 
of  the  "  Anti- Persecution  Union.'''' 
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ANATOMY  OF  HETERODOXIES, 

SINCE    THE    ESTABLISHMENT 
OF    THE    "  ORACLE." 


Definition  for   the  unlearned — 
Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy — heterodoxy  ia  any  other 
man's  doxy. — Philpotts. 


The  Blasphemer — Atheist  and  Republican — 
Free  Thinker's  Information  for  the  People 
— Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus — Voltaire's  Philo- 
sophical Dictionary  —  Godwin's  Political 
Justice  —  The  Yahoo  —  The  Deist  — The 
Model  Republic  — -  and  the  Christian 
Warrior. 

All  connected  with  the  Oracle  of  Reason, 
from  its  establishment  by  Charles  Southwell 
and  his  coadjutor  W.  C. — throughout  the 
career  of  its  successive  editors  and  contribu- 
tors, to  the  present  period  of  its  safe  deliver- 
ance into  the  hands  of  its  projector,  must 
experience  a  high  degree  of  gratification  at 
the  successful  issue  of  their  endeavours.  It 
has  been  an  arduous  and  an  honourable 
struggle,  in  which  time,  talent,  labour, 
danger,  daring,  energy,  funds,  disinterested- 
ness, and  co-operation  were  needed  and 
obtained.  It  was  abold  experiment,  boldly 
carried  out,  and,  notwithstanding  that  the 
fury  of  fanaticism,  the  wealth  of  our  poli- 
tical and  social  plunderers,  the  meshes  of  the 
law,  the  might  of  the  executive,  and  the 
influence  of  a  false,  misdirected,  and  in- 
flamed public  opinion,  were  brought  to  bear 
against  the  small  penny  periodical  and  the 
subsequent  efforts  of  its  friends  and  sup- 
porters— all  has,  with  a  recent  temporary 
exception,  been  carried  on  with  the  most 
admirable  results.  u  Honesty,''  then,  after 
all,  u  is  the  best  policy."  The  power  of 
principle  has  been  proclaimed.  Selfish  and 
narrow  expediency  has  received  a  mortal 
stab.  The  enduring  might  of  principle  has 
been  displayed  by  an  almost  single-handed 
beginning,  resulting  in  the  present  well-aided 
position,  in  which  congenial  spirits  have 
been  drawn  together,  as  if  by  pre-concerted 
measures,  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  in- 
fluence of  the  small  band  of  anti-super- 
stitionists.  Nor  is  it  alone  from  the  co- 
operation and  alliance  connected  with  the 
Oracle  that  we  derive  satisfaction.  A  vast 
accession  of  strength  has  been  obtained  in 
the  "  Infidel  "  world,  by  the  appearance  of 
able  rationalists  and  formidable  opponents 
of  faith,  each  working  in  his  own  circle. 
The  Blasphemer,  Atheist  and  Republican, 
certainly,  after  burning  for  a  while,  flickered 
and  died — but  not  without  shedding  some 
light  abroad.  The  latter,  indeed,  perished, 
not  through  want  of  readers,  but  of  that  sort 
of  power  of  resistance  at  head  quarters,  with- 
out which  an  extreme  work  cannot  subsist. 
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It  has  long  been  my  wish,  and  partly  my  ex- 
pectation, to  see  the  revival  of  this  well-pro- 
jected work.  I  can  conceive  of  no  more 
powerful  union  for  the  accomplishment  of 
good  and  the  destruction  of  evil,  than  that  of 
atheism  and  republicanism,  which  would  need 
but  one  more  ally,  socialism,  to  regenerate 
humanity.  That  vecy  able  periodical,  the 
Freethinker's  Information  for  the  People, 
followed,  and  has  contributed  largely  to 
overthrow  godly  delusions  of  all  sorts. 
Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus  has  been  well-timed, 
and  a  valuable  auxiliary.  I  hailed  it  with 
lively  satisfaction,  as  placing  within  reach 
of  the  hardworking  mechanic  an  amount  of 
historical  research  and  philosophical  investi- 
gation, in  the  right  direction,  hardly  ever  at- 
tained but  in  the  theological  schools  of  Ger- 
many. Voltaire's  Philosophical  Dictionary, 
a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  Christianity,  and 
Godwin's  Political  Justice,  an  admirable  po- 
litical and  social  digest,  and  a  most  accurately 
reasoned  and  condensed  statement  of  sound 
principles,  have  both  appeared  in  a  cheap 
periodical  form,  since  the  year's  career  of  our 
Oracle.  The  Yahoo,  a  terrific  scourge  for 
godmongers,  mysterymen,  quacks,  and  hum- 
bugs of  all  sorts,  whether  theological,  politi- 
cal, social,  or  commercial,  has  also  been  re- 
published in  the  cheap  and  easy  way.  In 
fact,  instead  of  one  small  pennyworth  of 
blasphemy,  or  political  heterodoxy,  we  have 
a  score — thus  practically  demonstrating  that 
persecution  and  prosecution  but  strengthen 
the  cause  they  aim  to  overturn,  and  further 
verifying,  in  our  case,  also,  the  memorable 
sentence  applied  by  Robert  Owen  to  the 
promulgation  of  his  new  and  splendid  views 
— silence  will  not  retard,  and  opposition  will 
but  give  increased  celerity  to  their  move- 
ments. 

I  am  now  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
our  later  contemporaries — The  Deist,  The 
Christian  Warrior,  and  The  Model  Republic, 
all  recent  publications. 

And  first,  of  the  Deist.  This  is  a  weekly 
periodical,  started  with  the  expressed  inten- 
tion of  expounding  philosophical  views  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  creeds  and 
interests  of  man — promoting  what  it  conceives 
to  be  rationalism,  and  subverting  priestcraft, 
and  dealing  out  blows  equally  against  the 
Atheist  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  superstiti- 
onist  on  the  other.     The  Deist  thus  sets  out, 

u  What  with  the  wild  extravagances  of 
superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  equally 
wild  extravagances  of  atheism  on  the  other 
— it  would  appear  that  all  the  rational,  mind- 
elevating,  heart-cheering,  and  virtue-sus- 
taining principles  of  natural  theology  are  in 
danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  between  the 
two  contending  factions.  The  Deists  of  Great 
Britain — a  numerous,  intelligent,  and  respec- 
table body — cannot  sympathise  with  either 
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faction.  The  mind-less,  mind-destroying 
dogmas  of  the  priest,  and  the  heartless, 
withering  dogmas  of  the  Atheist,  are  almost 
equally  abhorrent  to  their  feelings." 

We  have  here,  "  wild  extravagances  of 
atheism  " — "  rational,  mind-elevating,  heart- 
cheering,  and  virtue-sustaining  principles  of 
natural  theology" — atheism  one  of  "two 
contending  factions"— a  rather  summary 
process  with  a  point  in  dispute,  and  no  very 
ceremonious  dealing  with  atheism,  before  its 
merits  are  discussed — first  determined  as 
wild,  extravagant,  and  factious,  and  after- 
wards reasoned  on.  "We  have  too,  as  I  opine, 
no  little  "  wildness  "  and  "  extravagance  " 
in  the  laboured  eulogium  upon  what  is  termed 
"  natural  theology."  "  Rational,  mind-ele- 
vating, heart-cheering,  &  virtue-sustaining," 
is  a  pretty  fair  catalogue.  Now  I  think,  at 
this  stage,  a  dissection  of  this  very  prominent 
and  important  term  will  be  quite  in  place. 
The  association  of  the  words  "  natural  "  and 
"  theology,"  has,  I  know,  been  sanctioned 
by  great  names,  my  Lord  Brougham  among 
the  number — and  so  has  every  great  absur- 
dity. Divines  of  the  philosophical  school, 
and  philosophers  of  the  divine  school,  are 
great  favourers  of  this  so-called  science — it 
bewilders,  perplexes,  mystifies,  and  its  pro- 
pounders  are  looked  up  to  and  admired,  as 
men  of  profound  acquirements,  and  withal 
eminent  piety.  Piety  does  wonders,  for 
purses  and  piety  go  together  in  most  cordial 
confederacy,  as  the  writers  of  the  theo-phi- 
losophical  or  philosophico-theistical  tracts, 
called  the  Bridgwater  Treatises,  so  munifi- 
cently paid  for,  can  feelingly  attest.  Now 
what  is  theological? — that  which  belongs  to 
the  study  of  god  or  gods.  A  god  or  gods  is 
obviously  above  or  beyond  nature.  When^ 
ever  you  discuss  or  consider  the  subject  of 
god,  you  depart  from  nature's  realms.  Gods 
are  above  and  beyond,  separate  and  dissoci- 
ated from  natural  things,  beings,  qualities, 
or  conditions — or,  they  are  part  and  parcel  of 
these  things.  If  the  former,  we  have  quite 
a  distinct  view  to  take  of  them  from  all  that 
belongs  to  physical  phenomena  or  moral 
faculties,  and  quite  consistently  invent  a  se- 
ries of  terms  specially  suited  for  such  specu- 
lations, and  totally  inapplicable,  transcen- 
dentally  beyond,  and  absolutely  distinct  from 
natural  things,  beings,  and  matters.  Thus 
have  arisen  the  terms  "  inspiration,''  "reve- 
lation," "  miraculous  interposition/'  "  gifts," 
"prophecy,"  "calls,"  and  multitudes  of 
other  words,  coined  for  the  express  purpose 
of  supernaturalism,  or  preternaturalism,  and 
appropriate  to  no  other.  The  leading,  chief, 
and  radical  term  of  all,  is  god.  Theology, 
then,  or  the  study  of  god  or  divine  things,  is 
very  properly  termed,  by  its  most  devoted  ad- 
herents, as  the  study  of  that  which  is  incom- 
prehensible, inexplicable,  "  pastfinding  out." 
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Naturalism,  or  physics,  or  materialism,  is 
investigable,  more  or  less  comprehensible, 
explicable,  and  capable  of  being  found  out. 
Herein  lies  the  gist  of  the  difference,  and  X 
consider  I  am,  after  this  dissection,  entitled 
to  affirm,  at  the  outset,  that  the  two  terms 
natural  and  theology  are  irreconcileable.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  god  or  gods 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  things,  beings, 
qualities,  or  faculties  we  call  natural,  or 
physical,  or  material,  they  are  then  robbed 
of  the  peculiar  characteristics  which  consti- 
tute their  essence,  whereby  wc  distinguish 
them  from  all  other  things.  We,  in  this 
view,  necessarily  cease  to  consider  god  or 
gods  as  originating,  governing,  controlling, 
superintending,  "  binding,"  inspiring,  "re- 
vealing," miraculising,  granting  "  gifts/' 
&c. — then  what  becomes  of  them  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  or  value  of  the  term?  What 
will  there  then  be  left  as  constituents  of  the 
god-idea,  except  what  we  find  in  the  usual 
cognizable  operations  of  nature — as  motion, 
heat,  light,  electricity,  irritability,  sensation, 
consciousness,  feeling,  and  thought  ?  Let 
the  Deist  or  Theist,  then,  declare  himself  as 
the  believer  in  a  being  or  a  something  readily 
distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  of  nature,  or  give  up 
his  deism  or  theism.  I  again  repeat — natu- 
ralism and  theologism  are  irreconcileable 
terms.  Choose  your  position,  and  I  can 
grapple  with  you.  But  no  half-way  houses 
between  heaven  and  earth,  in  which  you  can 
play  at  hide  and  seek  with  god  and  nature. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  absurdities  into 
which  the  admission  of  the  god-belief  plunges 
us,  the  "  Theophilanthropists,"  or  lovers  of 
god  and  man,  are  not  the  least  remarkable. 
These  quasi  philosophical  goddists,  professing 
to  be  quite  free  from  dogmatical  assumption, 
and  setting  their  fac&s  against  the  ceremo- 
nial observances  of  the  christians,  as  well  as 
the  priestly  domination  inseparable  from  that 
faith,  yet  had  their  worship,  and  their  temple, 
and  their  ceremonies. 

Paine  had  made  the  notable  discovery — 
see  his  address  to  the  society  of  Theophilan- 
thropists— that  there  were  two  somethings 
beside  nature.  His  expression  is,  "  God  is 
the  power,  or  first  cause — nature  is  the  law 
— and  matter  is  the  subject  acted  upon." 
Here  we  have  a  power,  a  law,  and  a  subject 
— it  does  not  profess  to  be  a  miraculous 
trinity,  in  which  three  is  one — we  must, 
therefore,  conclude  the  three  to  be  really  and 
bona  fide  three.  It  would  follow,  that  nature, 
which  mere  philosophers,  not  goddists,  would 
call  all,  is  but  one  of  three,  and  that  the 
second  in  the  enumeration.  And  Paine,  so 
able  as  a  political  reasoner,  so  formidable  as 
a  biblical  adversary,  becomes  a  driveller 
when  riding  the  hobby  of  the  god-notion. 

The  Theophilanthropists,  among  whom 
Paine  was  a  leading  man,  instituted  what 
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they  called  "  religious  and  moral  festivals  " 
— and  had  their  days  of  worship,   "  on  days 
corresponding  to  Sundays."     It  may  be  sup- 
posed that   the   modicums  of  humanity  that 
went  up  to  sing  or  say  praises,  would  scorn 
to  stoop  to  the  designation  of  the  third  deno- 
mination, namely,  "  matter,"  still  less  would 
they  aspire  to  the  first,   and  proclaim  them- 
selves gods  (for  the  "  Pantheistical  "  did  not 
happen  then  to  be  the  fashionable-philosophi- 
cal pha:?e  of  the  god-idea) — it  would  follow 
then,  that  of  the  three  grand  parts  into  which 
(&es«  philosophical  Deists  arbitrarily  divided 
the  universe,  the  second  part,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  volunteered  to  worship  the  first  part,   and 
treated  with  utter  contempt  the  third  part — 
for  what  reason  we  are  kept  in  utter  igno- 
rance.    The  "  lovers  of  god  and  man  "  have 
not  condescended    to    inform    us   why   the 
"power"  or  "first cause,"  should  monopolise 
al]  the  honour  and  glory — why  the  law  or  na- 
ture department,  or  that  section  of  it  called 
animals,   or  rather  that  sub-section   called 
men  and  women,  should  bow  down  and  wor- 
ship   in  vile  and   humiliating  prostration,  a 
power,   because  it   happens  to  be,   or   they 
think  it  happens  to  be    a  great  power,   or  a 
cause,  because  they  think  it  a  first  cause 
— and  which  power  or  first  cause  could,  after 
all,    have  done  nothing  without  the  material 
or  stuff,  matter,  and  the  tools  or  the  plan  of 
operations,  nature.     "What  monstrous  stuff — 
paralleled  only  by  the  monstrous  stuff  of  the 
Jew,  christian,  and  all  other  sacred  rubbish — 
do  these  god  speculators  put  forth.     The  god- 
idea,  in  fact,  appears  in  all  its  modes,  stages, 
manifestations,  and  ramifications  to  be  quite 
inseparable   from  absurdity,   usurpation,   or 
waste  of  energy.     The  "  rational,  mind-ele- 
vating, heart-cheering,   and  virtue-sustain- 
ing principles   of   natural   theology,"    thus 
vanish  into  less  than  celestial  attenuation, 
become  less  real  than  the  end  of  a  bottomless 
pit,  less  substantial  than  what  Jesus  took 
from  "  him  who  had  nothing,"  and  less  pal- 
pable than  the  ghost  of  a  Deist,  the  "  back 
parts  "  of  a  Jew  god,  a  "  spiritual  comforter," 
or  a  philosophical  nonentity.  M.Q.R. 

P.S.  As  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  some 
of  your  theo-philosophical  readers  are  so 
great,  that  a  tomahawk  stroke  quite  "  flab- 
bergasts "  them,  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
dear  P.,  again  apply  the  critical  scalpel  to 
the  same  "  subjects  "  next  week. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
For  the  Anti- Persecution  Union. 

Collector  26 ^0    2    4 

"        74     .. 0    3    6 

Mr.  Miller,  Gallashiels 0    2    0 

Free  Inquirers  of  Brighton 0    13  0 

London.  M.  RYALL,  Sec. 


THE    RELEASE  OF  C.  SOUTHWELL    FROM 
BRISTOL  GAOL. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
at  John-street  Institution,  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, January   29,    1843,   the  proceedings  of 
the  committee  pro  tern,  were  confirmed,   and 
all   their  conduct  unanimously  agreed  to — 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously  that  they  be 
all  confirmed  in  their  offices  till  the  plan  for 
which  they  are   connected  shall   have  been 
fully  carried  out.     It  was  also  resolved,  that 
the  shareholders  who  had  not  paid  up  in  full, 
should   have   time    to   do   so,    till    Monday 
February  6, 1843,  and  if  not  paid  up  by  that 
time,     their    shares     would     be     forfeited. 
£22  were  taken  on  the  occasion,  in  shares, 
which  makes  upwards  of  £130  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer.     Our  old  friend,  Mr.  He- 
therington,    was    in    the  chair,   and   every 
thing  went  off  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
Further  notice  will  soon  be  given,  and  the 
success  we  have  met  with  (which  is  beyond 
the  committee's  most  sanguine  expectations) 
lead  us   to  the  conclusion  that   the  share- 
holders,  and  the    public  at  large,  will  give 
Mr.   Southwell  a    hearty    reception,  by  an 
overflowing   audience,    on   the    evening    he 
makes  his  appearance  among  them. 


Received  j£'\.  for  Mrs.  Holyoake,  per  Mr.  Henry 
Hartsburgh,  from  the  Members  of  the  Society  for 
the  Suopression  of  Superstition. 
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PROSPECTUS  for  raising  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  in  shares  of  one  pound  each. 

That,  in  order  to  ensure  the  return  of  the  capital 
to  the  shareholders,  a  commodius  theatre  shall  be 
taken  for  a  public  dramatic  performance,  in  which 
Mr.  C.  Southwell  shall  take  the  principle  cha- 
racter, 

That,  should  not  all  the  shares  be  taken  Tip,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  plan,  those  friends  who  have 
advanced  their  money  shall  have  it  returned  without 
any   deduction. 

That  the  proceeds  of  the  performance  shall  be 
divided  among  the  shareholders. 

That  a  deposit  of  not  less  than  two  shillings  shall 
be  paid  on  each  share  ;  the  same  will  be  forfeited 
»nles3  completed  by  Monday,  the  6th  of  February, 
1843. 

That  shares  may  be  obtained  in  the  Coffee  Room 
as  the  Social  Institution,  John-street,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  every  evening  in  the  week,  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  nine,  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  secretaries  at  the  different  social  institutions. 
William  Southwell,  Treasurer. 
R.  REDBURN,  General  Secretary. 

N.  B.  The  secretaries  of  the  different  branches, 
and  all  friends  who  may  feel  disposed  to  release  Mr. 
Southwell  from  his  cruel  imprisonment,  may  obtain 
shares  by  transmitting  a  post-office  order  to  the 
General  Secretary,  John-street  Institution. 

The  Committee  for  conducting  the  fund  for  the 
Release  ofC.  Southwell,  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  15s.  6d.,  as  a  donation,  from  a  few  Carpen- 
ters at  Bristol,  with  thanks  for  the  same — and  trust 
so  good  an  example  will  be  followed  by  many 
parties  in  town  and  country. — R.  Redbum,  Sec. 

In  type,  and  shall  appear  in  our  next,  "  The 
Philalethean  Society  and  the  Oracle  of  Reason ,"  and 
"  How  religion  should  be  attacked,"  by  Omnipax. 

Received  "  Satan,"  and  "  More  Bruce  Law  and 
Jardine  Justice." 

Printed  and  Published  by  THOMAS  PATERSON, 
No.  46,  Wych-street,  Strand,  London,  to  whom 
all  Communications  should  be  addressed. 
Saturday,  February  4,  1843. 
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MATERIALISM. 

That  nature  is  not  a  phantom,  that  there 
are  such  things  as  men,  plants,  moons,  &c, 
materialists  take  the  liberty  to  lay  down  as  a 
self-evident  fact — any  attempt  to  establish 
what  is  self-evident,  would,  of  course,  be 
waste  of  ink  and  patience.  Those  who  are 
not  convinced  there  is  a  sun,  when  it  stares 
them  full  in  the  face,  and  use  their  tongues 
to  deny  they  have  tongues — are  either  so- 
phistical or  foolish.  If  men  may  be  said 
instinctively  to  know  anything,  it  is  their 
own  existence,  and  the  existence  of  a  thing 
or  things  external  to  themselves,  called 
sometimes  nature,  sometimes  world,  some- 
times universe.  Nature  being,  at  least,  as 
good  a  term  as  any  other,  1  shall,  with  a 
view  to  simplicity,  use  that,  and  that  only, 
as  expressive  of  the  whole,  or  thing,  not  our- 
selves. Here  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that 
nature  stands  for  the  whole — matter  for 
parts  of  the  whole.  Thus  our  planet  is  a 
nearly  spherical  globe  of  matter,  but  a  part 
of  nature,  and  that  too,  inconceivably  small, 
when  considered  relatively  even  to  the  mere 
speck  of  existence  our  telescopes  discover  to 
us.  I  am  thus  precise,  to  hinder  misconcep- 
tions, if  possible,  experience  having  taught 
me  the  full  value  of  Lord  Bacon's  remark — 
that  "  men  believe  their  reason  governs  their 
words,  but  it  often  happens  that  words  have 
power  enough  to  react  upon  reason." 

The  existence  of  matter,  is  a  fact  or  a 
fiction.  Spiritualists  deny  its  existence. 
They  affect  to  think  everything  nothing — 
that  we  only  fancy  we  have  bodies — only 
fancy  there  are  such  places  as  England, 
Greece,  or  Russia — only  fancy  there  are 
heavens  above,  earth  beneath,  and  waters 
under  the  earth — in  short,  only  fancy  every- 
thing but  fancy — for,  according  to  these 
spiritualists,  an  imaginary  or  fanciful  exis- 
tence is  the  only  real  existence. 

No  more  words  need  be  wasted  upon  such 
worse  than  dreamery,  so  I  will  come  at 
once  to  the  wide-awake  philosophy  of  mate- 
rialism, which  rests  upon  the  obvious  truth— 
that  matter  exists,  that  it  exists  necessarily, 
and  therefore  is  self-evident— that  its  nature 
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is  to  think,  attract,  repel,  &c,  under  certain 
circumstances,  as  its  nature  is  not  to   think, 
not  to  attract,  or  not  to  repel  under  other 
circumstances — that  relatively    to   us    it   is 
incessantly  in  motion,  therefore  we  conclude 
motion  is  natural  to  it,  or,   as   others  have 
expressed  the   same  idea,  that  it  moves  of 
necessity.     Maggots,  which  may  be  seen  in 
decayed  cheese  by  the  million,  are  no  more 
a  consequence  of  matter's  motion  than  men 
are.     No  more,  I  say,  for  men  and  maggots 
have  the  same  origin.     All  spring  from  dirt, 
and   all    return   to   dirt.     There  are  many 
people  who  will  not  hesitate  to  allow  that 
matter  in  motion  produces  insects  and  rep- 
tiles, yet  cannot  stomach  the  obvious  infer- 
ence  that   another  kind  or  other  kinds  of 
material  motion  can  produce  human  beings. 
To  hear  some  folks  talk,  one  would  be  apt 
to  think  they  had  some   super,  sub,   or  un- 
natural sources  of  information,  seeing  how 
obstinately    they     prefer    their     own    the- 
ory to  the  practice  of  nature.     The  notable 
FOOLosophers   to  whom   I  allude,  talk  as 
flippantly  about  the  impossibility  of  matter's 
doing  this  or  that,   as  though  matter's  in- 
herent energies  and  capacity  to  effect,  can 
be  measured  by  our   puny   intellects.     Let 
us  first  learn  what  matter  can  do,  before  we 
pretend  to  determine  what  it  cannot  do,  said 
Dr.    Engledue.      A    stinging    rap    on    the 
knuckles  that,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
teach  spirit-do-everything,   and  matter-do- 
nothing  simpletons  better  manners. 

As  the  non-existence  or  absence  of  matter 
is  inconceivable,  reason  must  reject  any 
such  hypothesis — for  reason  cannot  admit 
what  even  imagination  cannot  compass. 
Reason  can  only  legitimately  allow  what  it 
comprehends — but  nothing  is  less  than  a 
shadow,  that  neither  reason  nor  fancy  can 
lay  hold  of.  Materialism,  appealing  to  no 
other  than  reasonable  principles,  of  course 
dismisses  with  contempt  the  notion  of  an 
absolute  creation,  i.e.  production  of  every- 
thing from  nothing.  It  is  because  creation 
has  been  taught  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
men  have  found  it  necessary  to  imagine  a 
god  or  creator.  If  matter  was  created,  of 
course  somebody  must  have  created  it — but 
never  if  had  more  virtue   in  it  than  this. 

VOX,,    TI. 
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"  All,"  saidD'Holbach,*  "  who  are  not  en- 
slaved by  prejudice,  must  agree  to  the  posi- 
tion, that  nothing  can  come  of  nothing. 
Many  theologians  (continues  the  same 
writer)  have  acknowledged  nature  to  be  an 
active  whole."  Almost  all  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers were  agreed  to  regard  the  world  as 
eternal.  Ocellus  Lucanus,  speaking  of  the 
universe,  says,  "it  always  has  been,  and  it 
always  will  be."  Vatable  and  Grotius 
assure  us,  that  to  render  the  Hebrew  phrase 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  correctly,  we 
must  say,  when  god  made  heaven  and  earth, 
matter  was  without  form  —  if  this  be  true, 
and  every  Hebraist  can  judge  for  himself, 
then  the  word  which  has  been  rendered 
created,  means  only  to  fashion,  form,  ar- 
range. We  know  that  the  Greek  words 
create  and  formed,  have  always  indicated  the 
same  thing.  According  to  St.  Jerome, 
creare  has  the  same  meaning  as  condere,  to 
found,  to  build.  The  bible  does  not  anywhere 
say,  in  a  clear  manner,  that  the  world  was 
made  of  nothing.  Tertullian  and  the  father 
Petau  both  admit,  that  this  is  a  truth  es- 
tablished more  by  reasoning  than  by  autho- 
rity. St.  Justin  seems  to  have  contemplated 
matter  as  eternal,  since  he  commends  Plato 
for  having  said,  that  "  god,  in  the  creation  of 
the  world,  only  gave  impulse  to  matter  and 
fashioned  it."  Burnet  and  Pythagoras  were 
entirely  of  this  opinion,  and  even  our  church 
service  may  be  adduced  in  support  —  for 
though  it  admits,  by  implication,  a  beginning, 
it  expressly  denies  an  end — "  As  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be, 
world  without  end."  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  that  which  cannot  cease  to  exist,  must 
have  always  been. 

Here  we  have  it,  on  undoubted  authority, 
that  the  notion,  universal  among  modern 
christians,  of  a  spirit-god,  who,  about  six 
thousand  years  ago,  called  into  existence  a 
matter  universe,  originated  in  the  mistrans- 
lation of  a  Hebrew  phrase,  which,  instead 
of  being  rendered  as  we  find  it  in  Genesis, 
"  In  the  beginning  god  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  ;  and  the  earth  was  without 
form,"  &c,  should  have  been  rendered, 
"  When  god  made  heaven  and  earth,  matter 
was  without  form,"  &c.  Oh,  what  ignor- 
amuses are  our  priests,  and  worse  than 
ignoramuses  those  who  are  cajoled  by  them. 
Even  the  learned  Montesquieu  tells  us,  in 
«  The  Spirit  of  Laws,"  "  God  is  related  to 
the  universe  as  creator  and  preserver,  the 
laws  by  which  he  created  all  things,  are 
those  by  which  he  preserves  them.  He  acts 
according  to  these  rules,  because  he  knows 
them — he  knows  them,  because  he  made 
them — and  he  made  them,  because  they  are 
relative  to  his  wisdom  and  power."  Now, 
if  reason  and  experience  know  nothing  of  a 


god  related   to  the  universe  as  creator,  i.e* 
conjuror  of  everything  out  of  nothing,   the 
above   paragraph  is  very  silly — hypothesis 
heaped    upon    hypothesis — hypothesis,    too, 
that  even  imagination,  in  its  most  exalted 
flights,  may  be  safely  defied  to  reach.      But 
Montesquieu,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  only 
great  man    who   befooled   himself  and   his 
readers  with  god  nonsense.     Philosophers  in 
general,   and  modern   philosophers  in  par- 
ticular, seemed  to  have  considered  that  when 
writing  on  theological  subjects,  they  had  a 
carte  blanche,  upon  which  they  were  at  liberty 
to  set  down  the  most  monstrous   fooleries. 
Let  any  one  study  attentively  the  works  of 
leading  philosophers  who  have  flourished  ia 
Europe,  since  the  revival  of  learning,   and 
my  head  to  an  apple,  he  will  allow  that  these 
strictures  are  neither  harsh  nor  undeserved. 
I  think  it  has  been  shown   by  reasoning 
and  by  authority,   that  christians  have  no 
warrant   in   Genesis,    for   the  unsupposable 
supposition  of  a  "  god  related  to  the  universe 
as  creator" — so  that,  allowing  the  inspi- 
ration  of  Moses,   he   cannot    be    cited  as 
authority  that  nature  had  a  beginning — and 
we  know  the  study  of  nature  leads  to  no 
such    conclusion.       On    the    contrary,    all 
analogy  seems  to  indicate  that  matter  could 
not   have   begun   to   be.      The   eternity   of 
matter  is  the  fundamental  axiom  of  material- 
ism— the  eternity  of  spirit  is  the  fundamental 
axiom  of    spiritualism.       Materialism    has 
uncreated  something,    and   spiritualism  un- 
created nothing,  for  basis. 


THE"PHILALETHEAN  SOCIETY" 

AND    THE 

"ORACLE  OF  REASON." 

1,  London-street,  Edinburgh, 
25th  January,  1843. 
Sir. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  board  of 
management  of  the  "Philalethean  Society  for 
peaceably  Suppressing  Infidelity,"  several 
Nos.  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  of  which  you  are 
the  present  editor  and  publisher,  were  brought 
under  their  consideration.  In  particular,  it 
was  submitted  to  their  notice,  that  in  the 


article  "Is  there  a  srod. 


No. 
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*  System  of  Nature,  p.  28. 


m  ino.  2  of  that 
publication,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  "  impro- 
bability" of  god's  existence  can  be  demon- 
strated," and  that  all  a  priori  demonstrations 
of  the  being  of  a  god,  proceed  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  a  divine  revelation,  and  there- 
fore beg  the  question — and  that,  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  article  in  No.  3,  it.  is 
said,  "  what  is  technically  called  the  a  priori 
argument  in  favour  of  a  god,"  "  was  proved 
(in  No.  2)  to  have  no  other  source  than 
assumed  rev  elation,1' — and  farther,  that  many 
statements,  to  a  similar  effect,  are  to  *be 
found  in  the  succeeding  numbers  of  the 
Oracle* 
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The  board  of  management  of  the  Phila- 
lethean  society,  being  satisfied  that  the 
argument  a  priori  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of, 
and  that  the  statements  regarding  it  in  the 
Oracle  of  Reason  are  entire  misrepresen- 
tations, have  directed  me  to  transmit  to  you 
the  accompanying  copy  of  the  work  entitled 
"  An  Argument  a  priori  for  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,"  by  Mr.  Gillespie  of  our 
society,  and  to  challenge  you,  or  any  one 
connected  with  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  either 
to  answer  that  argument,  or  to  show  that 
in  any  part  of  it  there  is  a  substantial 
fallacy. 

As  before  mentioned,  it  is  averred  in  your 
publication,  that  the  improbability  of  the 
existence  of  a  god  can  be  demonstrated — 
Mr. Gillespie's  work  undertakes  to  prove,  not 
the  improbability  but  the  impossibility  of  his 
non-existence.  I  beg  that  you  will  observe 
that  the  work  in  question  professes  to  be  a 
strict  logical  demonstration,  and  must  be 
met  by  pure  ratiocination,  and  not  by  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  mere  declamation,  or 
appeals  to  the  feelings  or  passions. 

I  shall  expect  that,  in  common  fairness, 
you  will  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this 
challenge  in  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  so  that 
the  readers  of  your  publication  may  know 
there  is  at  least  one  society  not  afraid  to 
meet  you  with  only  the  weapons  of  pure 
reason,  undertaking  as  we  do  to  disprove  the 
fundamental  position  of  your  periodical, 
u  There  is  no  god." 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  before  con- 
cluding, that  the  champion  of  the  Scottish 
Atheists,  who  styled  himself  Antitheos,  at- 
tempted to  refute  the  "  Argument  a  priori." 
An  examination,  published  by  Mr.  Gillespie, 
of  Antitheos'  work,  made  it  plain  that  the 
atheislical  objections  contained  therein  were 
altogether  unsound — and  even  Antitheos 
himself  admitted  that  his  pretended  refu- 
tation would  require  very  considerable 
alterations. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Clark, 
Vice-president  of  the  Philalethean  Society. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Paterson, 
Or  the  Editors  or  Conductors,  for  the  time, 
of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 


The  above  communication  reached  the  office 
of  the  Oracle  at  a  time  when  Paterson's 
"unavoidable  absence"  was  occasioned  by  a 
visit  from  the  Bow-street  god -defenders,  in 
the  shape  of  a  hulking  policeman.  A  very 
anti-philalethean  wray,  I  guess,  of  settling  a 
disputed  speculative  question.  Not  know- 
ing, at  the  moment  of  writing,  the  issue  of 
the  affair,  or  to  what  personal  inconvenience 
the  christian — as-by-law-established-magis- 
trates may  contrive  to  put  upon  Paterson,  I 
will,  in  the  event  of  his  absence,  most  wil- 
lingly enter  the  list*  with  the  champion  of 


the  truth-lovers — of  course  provided  South- 
well and  Holyoake,  who  will  shortly  be  re- 
lieved from  the  tender  embrace  of  Bristol 
and  Cheltenham  goddists,  will  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  claim  their  acknowledged  priority 
of  title  to  the  picking  up  of  the  theological 
gauntlet. 

1  have  written  to  the  president  to  inquire 
if  permission  will  be  granted  to  print  the 
"Being  and  Attributes  of  God"  entire  in 
the  Oracle,  in  order  that  the  subject  may  be 
treated  fully  and  fairly,  and  that  no  colour 
may  be  given  to  the  accusation  of  garbling. 

M.Q.R. 


MORE   BRUCE-LAW    &   JARDINE- 
JUSTICE. 

Another  instance  of  Bruce-law  was  given 
at  Bow-street,  on  Friday,  during  Paterson's 
examination  In  the  delivery,  by  Paterson, 
of  his  defence,which  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
of  transcribing,  Mr.  Jardine  determines  that 
what  lie  states  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case, 
and  orders  (Bruce  fashion)  that  the  papers 
be  taken  from  him.  Was  ever  such  a  case 
heard  of  before  ?  A  robbery  committed  in  a 
police  court,  and  by  order  of  a  justass — and 
that  robbery  committed  too  in  order  to  prevent 
an  accused  person  from  making  a  defence  ! 
Had  such  an  occurrence  taken  place  under 
any  other  circumstances  than  that  of  alleged 
profanity,  the  whole  press  would  have  deemed 
the  case  so  flagrant  as  to  make  it  the  impe- 
rative duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  dismiss 
from  the  bench  a  magistrate, whose  prejudices 
were  so  strong  as  to  prevent  an  accused  per- 
son making  a  defence.  Public  meetings 
would  have  been  got  up  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  there  would  have  been  such  a 
hubbub  that  the  secretary  of  state  would  have 
had  no  rest  till  he  had  dismissed  him. 

Jardine  and  his  gang  did  not  attempt  to 
take  Mr.  Thomas's  brief  from  him,  and  tell 
him  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
Oh  no,  but,  say  they,  let  Mr.  Thomas's  back 
be  turned,  and  then  we'll  show  them  what 
we'll  do — the  accused  is  unused  to  speech- 
making,  we'll  take  away  his  papers,  and 
then  he  will  not  be  able  to  make  any  defence, 
so  we  shall  easily  get  rid  of  the  case. 

Now  it  appears  that  Paterson  was  aware, 
as  everyone  must  be,  who  had  witnessed  or 
noticed  the  previous  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates in  this  case,  that  they  were  determi- 
ned, if  possible,  to  convict,  so  he  had  pre- 
pared his  defence,  not  so  much  with  the  view 
of  pi'oducing  conviction  in  their  minds,  as  to 
show  them  up  in  their  true  colours  before  the 
public.  But  they,  good  honest  folks,  were 
determined,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
to  prevent  it,  and  u  liking  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil," 
they  forcibly  took  possession  of  Paterson's 
defence — thinking,  no  doub*,  that  then  the 
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public  would  be  precluded  from  receiving  the 
benefit  of  his  ideas — but  in  this  I  am  glad  to 
find  they  are  woi'ully  mistaken,  as  I  under- 
stand his  friends  are  making  arrangements 
for  the  immediate  publication  of  both  what 
he  did  say,  and  what  he  would  have  said,  it* 
allowed. 

Perhaps  another  reason  for  Jardine  &  Co.'s 
desire  to  dispatch  business,  was  their  wanting 
their  dinners,  which  with  Englishmen  gene- 
rally, and  justasses  in  particular,  is  a  very 
potent  one — if  it  was  so,  I  would  advise  them 
to  bring  Paterson's  case  on  as  early  as  pos- 
sible on  Tuesday,  so  that,  in  their  own 
phraseology,  they  may  not  have  another 
such  sin  to  lay  to  their  consciences,  though 
their  consciences  appear  to  be  pretty  accom- 
modating. A  Looker-on. 


HOW  RELIGION    SHOULD   BE 
ATTACKED. 

I  have  not  penned  these  remarks  as  the 
dictatorial  emanation  of  a  saint  to  sinners, 
but,  as  what  to  me  appears  just ;  though  I 
am  afraid,  I  am  not,  myself,  able  to  carry  it 
into  practice,  much  as  I  wish  to  do  so. 

It  seems,  then,  to  me,  that  the  displays 
which  were  made  lately  in  Holy  well-street, 
and  which  led  to  such  violent  consequences, 
were  not  conducive  to  the  cause  of  infi- 
delity; and  were,  therefore,  an  unnecessary 
hurting  of  the  feelings  of  a  large  class  of 
persons — for  which  we  cannot  offer  anything 
in  extenuation — except,  that  we  were  doing 
as  we  have  been  done  by.  This  retaliative 
argument  is  generally  open  to  this  objection 
■ — that  we  can  seldom  tell  who  was  the  first 
aggressor.  But,  setting  this  aside,  we,  who 
profess  to  be  guided  by  reason — cool,  calm, 
and  deliberative  reason — ought  not  to  imitate 
the  conduct  of  those  who  confessedly  make 
reason  tributary  to  theirfeelings — they  have 
an  excuse,  to  which  we  cannot  lay  claim. 

That  the  displays  did  not  tend  to  increase 
infidelity,  must  appear  certain  to  all  who 
give  it  a  minute's  serious  consideration. 
There  was  not  anything  in  what  was  dis- 
played that  could,  at  once,  overthrow  a 
person's  religion.  They  certainly  were 
never  expected  to  operate  farther  than  to 
draw  attention  to  the  subject,  and  set  the 
readers  thinking  upon  it.  But,  if  the  reader 
or  gazer  were  a  christian,  his  breast  must 
have  been  filled  with  wounded  pride  and 
indignation.  A  frame  of  mind,  not  very 
likely  to  originate  or  entertain  the  question 
of  the  possibility  or  probability  of  his 
religious  notions  being  destitute  of  a  foun- 
dation in  truth.  If  (he  reader  were  either  a 
confirmed  or  threshold  Infidel,  his  attention 
had  been  already  attracted  to  the  subject. 
So,  the  utmost  good  that  can  be  claimed  is, 
that  the  attention  of  the  latter  classes  was 
called  to  the  shop.     The  winch,  I  think, 
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might  have  been  equally  well  done,  without 
injury  to  the  feelings  of  the  religious  folks. 
But  these  last-named  should  bear  in  mind, 
that  our  offensive  conduct  is  the  result  of 
their  formation  of  our  characters  through 
their  examples — and,  therefore,  instead  of 
calling  upon  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to 
avenge  their  wounded  feelings,  they  should 
set  us  good  examples,  and  wait  patiently  for 
the  fruits  thereof.  But,  as  there  is  little 
chance  of  their  taking  this  course,  let  us  put 
them  to  shame  by  adopting  the  principle  : — ■ 
that  no  one  has  aright,  though  he  may  have 
the  power  to  do  so  with  impunity,  to  unneces- 
sarily or  thoughtlessly  hurt  the  feelings  of 
another.  He  who  commits  a  breach  of  this 
principle,  in  the  hundred  other  affairs  of 
every -day  life,  is  discarded  by  society.  "Why 
should  religion  form  an  exception  ?  that 
subject  upon  which,  of  all  others,  people 
feel  most  keenly.  Let  us  follow  out  this 
principle  in  practice,  and  we  may  then,  with 
some  grace,  demand  the  right  of  uncontrolled 
freedom  of  discussion — the  which,  I  submit, 
we  cannot  very  well  do,  while  we  show  the 
offensive  use  we  should  make  of  it,  had  we 
it  in  our  possession.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
a  definite  line  can  be  drawn  upon  this  subject. 
Some  persons  feelings  are  so  morbidly  sen- 
sitive, that  to  attempt  to  suit  ourselves  to 
them,  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  A  broad 
demarcation  must  be  allowed,  but  that,  I 
think,  has  been  widely  overstepped  lately. 

I  am  as  fully  alive,  as  is  the  author  of  the 
tl  Great  Dragon,"  to  the  value  of  ridicule  ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  "  Satire 
(in  order  to  be  efficacious)  should,  like  a 
polished  razor  keen,  cut  with  a  wound  that's 
neither  felt  nor  seen." 

Let  us  recollect  how  much  freedom  of 
discussion  we  have  at  present,  compared  with 
what  we  had  a  few  years  ago.  "What  a 
change  we  have  produced  in  this  respect,  in 
the  public  mind.  And  from  thence,  what 
ought  we  not  to  anticipate  in  a  few  years, 
provided  we  do  not  bring  about,  by  our  mis- 
taken endeavours  and  uncontrolled  feelings, 
"  a  re-action  in  favour  of  superstition  and 
priestcraft."  Omnipax. 

GOD     versus    PATERSON. 
THE    EXTRAORDINARY     PROFANE    CASE. 

Just  Published, 

A  full  and  correct  Report,  taken  expressly  in  short- 
hand notes,  with  all  the  suppressed  passages,  of  the 
recent  unprecedented  Bow-street  proceedings,  at 
the  instance  of  government,  against  "  THE  MAN 
PATERSON,"  late  of  Holywell-street,  now  of  46, 
WYCH-STREET,  Strand,  and  TOTHILL-FIELDS, 
Westminster,  for  the  alleged  publication  of  PRO- 
FANE PAPERS. 

London  : — Office  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  46,Wych- 
street,  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvenders. 

N.B.   The  Profits  of  the  Sale  to  be  given  to  the  fund 
of  the  "  Anti- Persecution  Union." 
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GOD  CHECKMATED  BY  THE 

DEVIL. 

The  only  intelligence  we  hear  of  god,  is  of 
his  misfortunes.  Like  other  kings,  he  issues 
a  flaming  bulletin  wh  n  he  is  defeated,  or 
near  coining  to  his  end.  These  heavenly 
documents,  compared  with  those  on  earth, 
resemble  most  the  Chinese — want  of  amu- 
nition  or  power,  makes  the  victorious  party 
cease  from  killing,  the  devil,  or  the  English, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  powers  above  have 
always  assisted  the  Chinese,  according  to 
their  own  account — and  god,  though  ever 
beaten,  always  tells  us  he  has  triumphed. 
When  all  proceeded  peaceably  in  heaven,  we 
never  heard  of  or  were  troubled  with  god — 
he  reigned  in  peace,  not  caring  a  rush  about 
us.  An  infinity  of  territory — the  universal 
population — omniprescence — omnipotence — 
were  all  his — when,  one  fine  morning,  the 
devil  took  more  than  half  his  territory,  more 


than  half  of  his  subjects,  and  robbed  him  of 
all  his  attributes.  Ever  since  god  has  been 
swearing  to  us  that  he  still  possesses  the 
same  attributes  and  powers  as  formerly,  al- 
though the  devil  is  hourly  depriving  him  of 
everything  he  calls  his  own.  He  declares 
that  we  all  belonged  to  him,  only  the  devil 
stole  us.  A  very  pretty  quarrel  it  is,  as  it 
stands  between  them.  The  best  is,  we  never 
see  either  of  these  two  chaps,  though  they 
both  bid  for  our  favour,  and  interest  a  great 
number  of  people  in  their  game.  The  fellow 
who  says  he  is  worst  treated,  by  turns  ap- 
peals to  our  compassion,  or  tries  to  frighten 
us  with  what  he  will  do,  and  generally  sends 
some  ignoramus  to  tell  us  how  he  is  getting 
on.  These  messengers  never  say  they  saw 
him,  but  that  what  they  know  came  into 
their  heads  miraculously — Moses  did  say,  it 
is  true,  that  he  saw  his  back  parts.  One 
account  says  he  came  into  the  world  incog., 
and  so  well  fulfilled  his  intentions  that  no 
one  heard  of  him  until  he  was  gone.  But 
this  account  differs,  as  to  whether  it  was 
himself  or  his  son.  It  was  known  directly 
he  was  dead,  we  are  told,  that  he  was  god, 
and  it  was  recollected  that  he  promised  to 
come  again  shortly  in  better  plight,  but  he 
has  never  been  heard  of  since. 

The  devil,  even  by  the  account  of  his  ene- 
mies, seems  a  most  active  fellow,  and  is  con- 
tinually walking,  roaring,  and  seeking  about. 
If  all  be  not  a  midsummer  night's  dream,  we 
must  say  that  god  has  to  thank  himself — it  is 
his  own  incorrigible  laziness  that  has  put 
him  at  a  growing  discount  with  all  men  of 
sense  and  business,  and  made  him  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  world.  Men  have  tried  to 
help  him,  but  if  he  wont  help  himself,  like 
Esop's  wagoner,  he  must  really  go  to  the 
devil,  as  it  is  said,  along  with  all  the  rest. 
In  our  zeal  for  god  we  have  acted  very  un- 
fairly by  the  devil — for  when  god  is  not  to 
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be  found,  a  common  occurrence,  we  are  sure 
to  meet  with  his  adversary.  The  pious, 
bible-smiting  Watts  has  immortalised  this 
fact  in  his  well-known  "  Busy  Bee  "  poem — 

The  devil  always  finds  some  work 
For  idle  hands  to  do, 

which  I  consider  a  favorable  trait  in  his 
character,  but  one  that  would  appear  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  Anti-Corn -Law- 
League,  who  are  advised  to  "  go  to  the  devil  " 
forthwith.  Men  have  burnt  thousands  at 
the  stake — massacred  millions — because  the 
devil  had  got  into  them,  and  filled  them  with 
heresy  of  some  sort  or  the  other,  and  made 
them  rebels  to  the  god  whose  part  we  took. 
We  have  ceased  to  inflict  capital  punishment 
for  heresy,  we  have  ceased  to  punish  for 
witchcraft,  and  we  shall  soon  cease  to  try  for 
blasphemy — if  god  does  not  show  himself 
worthy  of  the  interest  we  have  taken  in  his 
concerns.  We  must  sum  up  impartially  the 
whole  cause,  and  leave  it  for  the  jury  of 
mankind  to  decide,  whether  they  will  inter- 
fere any  longer  in  this  endless  litigation. 

To  show  our  fairness,   we  will  take  only 
god's  account  of  the  transactions   between 
him  and  the  devil.     When  god  was  discom- 
fited by  the  devil,  he  made   this   world,   to 
serve  as  a  sort  of  workshop  for  the  manufac- 
tory of  angels,   to  fill  the  gap  in  the  upper 
regions.     No  sooner,  however,  were  the  first 
pair  made,   and  nature  all  attention  to  the 
issue,  than  the  devil  won  them,  and  all  their 
posterity  —  in  whose  possession    they    have 
remained  ever  since.     All  the  world  was  set 
at  loggerheads,   and  god  retired   to  consider 
another  move.     Meantime,  the  devil  was  at 
work  to  make  things  worse — and  god  was 
obliged  to  soak  the  world  like  a  sponge,  and 
drown  all, with  the  exception  of  seven,  whom 
he  saved  to  begin  the  game  with  again.  The 
descendants  ot  these  seven   the  devil  coolly 
bagged,   and  god   finding  himself  quite  un- 
able to  govern  the  whole,  said,    I  only  want 
a  few,    I  will    have  one  people   to   myself. 
These    chosen   people     gave    him    as   much 
trouble  or  more,   than  all   the  world.     They 
never  would  obey  him,  or  else  they  could  not 
make  out  what  he  meant,  and  the  de^vil  was 
always   at  their  elbows.     The  consequence 
was,   they  fared  much  worse  than  any  other 
people.     God  was  always  punishing  them  for 
their  mistakes — like  a  brute  beast  which  has 
a  ferocious  master,  whatever  the  rider  took 
into  bis  head,  and  the  beast  did  not  intui- 
tively follow,  showers  of  blows,  right  and  let, 
were  the  portion  of  his  servitude.     Over  and 
over  again  trod  said  to  the  devil,  they  are  yours, 
and  vented  his  wrath  upon  them  for  his  own 
want  of  adroitness.     At  last  he  said,    I  will 


stake  all,   I  will  stake  my  own  son,  myself, 
and  the  holy-ahost,  into  the  bargain.     Done, 
said  the  devil,  and  down  came  the  son. 
The  devil,  like  an  experienced  gambler, 
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at  first  let  him  gain  a  few  trifling  moves — 
such  as  tempting  him  to  sell  himself,  which 
the  devil  well  knew  he  would  reject,  and  not 
fail  to  boast  of  it  to  his  father,  and,  also,  here 
and  there,  out  of  some  thousands  possessed 
of  devils,  he  allowed  him  to  remove  a  few, 
and  transport  them  into  other  animals — in 
fact,  the  devil  allowed  him  to  do  what  he 
could  himself  do  just  a?  well,  if  not  better, 
fur  he  had  had  all  the  magical  and  superna- 
tural business  in  his  hands  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  This  was  so  well  known,  that 
those  who  saw  Jesus  make  the  moves  de- 
clared the  devil  did  it.  You  may  say  that 
of  me,  he  said,  but  if  you  say  it  of  my  friend 
the  holy-ghost,  "  you  11  get  a  hell  of  a  lickin'." 
Neither  father,  son,  nor  holy-ghost  knew  ex- 
actly what  they  would  be  at,  for  after  the 
old  gentleman,  head  of  the  firm,  had  sworn 
to  the  Jews  that  they  should  be  his  people, 
he  allows  his  son  to  select  a  few  out  of  all 
the  world,  whom  he  adopts,  and  discards  his 
previous  pets.  Thus  were  the  Jews, without 
warning,  and  whilst  paying  their  accustomed 
tribute  and  homage  to  god,  made  over  to  the 
devil — a  shabby  trick,  which  they  resented, 
by  nailing  the  cause  of  it  to  a  cross,  "  like  a 
dead  rat  upon  a  barn  door."  The  son  swore 
the  father  had  betrayed  him,  and  it  certainly 
looked  very  much  like  it.  When  Jesus  said, 
"  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  it  was  ap- 
parent the  devil  had  won  the  game — he  had 
checkmated  god  in  his  last  and  grand  move, 
and  henceforward  the  world,  and  all  that 
therein  is,  belongs  to  the  conqueror. 

W.  B. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Pandemonium,  January  8,  1843. 
Mr.  Editor.  — Perceiving  that  you  have 
commenced  a  new  volume,  I  take  the  liherty 
of  correcting  an  error  into  which  you  fell  in 
an  early  number  of  your  last — and  also  of 
offering  a  few  remarks  on  myself,  which  I 
think  calculated  to  interest  your  readers. 

The  error  I  allude  to  is  this — Mr.  South- 
well said,  that  did  not  priests  tell  us  that 
that  concentration  of  abominations,  the  Jewr- 
book,  was  written  by  a  god,  we  should  rather 
suppose  it  to  be  the  outpourings  of  some 
devil.  Now,  I  beg  to  say,  that  no  devil 
in  my  dominions  would  write  such  drivelling 
nonsense — and  I  am  inclined  to  query  the 
data  on  which  the  assertion  was  ventured. 
As  that  paragraph  is  making  some  noise  in 
the  world,  the  error,  or  rather  libel,  is  of 
importance  to  me.  Although  I  have  no 
connection  with  the  "  shop  above,"  there  are 
no  trade  antipathies  between  us.  I  have 
been  misrepresented  by  both  laws  and  gos- 
pels. Milton  was  the  first  brave  old  fellow 
who,  in  modern  times,  said  a  wrord  in  my 
favour,  and  did  my  sentiments  any  justice. 
He  would   have  done  more  had  times  and 
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saints  permitted.  My  leaving  heaven  dif- 
fered from  his  representations,  and  was  on 
this  wise.  Spirits,  as  well  as  men,  are 
allured  by  the  agreeable.  Old  Homer  knew 
this,  when  he  painted  Jupiter  in  love  with 
Juno.  An  affair  of  this  kind  placed  me  in 
the  power  of  the  Majpr  Domo  of  the  skies — ■ 
but  there  was  none  of  that  ignoble  strife  St. 
James  insinuates,  and  Milton  describes. 
The  major  took  me,  as  Corporal  Trim  took 
the  fly,  and  opening  the"  window  of  heaven," 
as  Trim  opened  that  of  uncle  Toby,  he  said, 
with  that  generous  pathos  in  which  the  cor- 
poral addressed  the  fly  which  had  stung  him, 
"  Go,  poor  devil,  why  should  I  hurt  thee  ? 
The  universe  is  wide  enough  for  thee  and 
me."  You  must  feel  that  this  conduct  is 
more  noble  than  the  version  of  it  given  by 
the  orthodox,  and,  if  men  will  craze  them- 
selves with  deities,  it  is  better  that  they 
dwell  upon  the  agreeable  than  the  disgusting. 
It  is  only  malignant  imbecility  that  pictures 
the  gods  savagely  delighting  in  fire,  brim- 
stone, and  blood. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  take  part  in  the 
miserable  rage  christians  exhibit  towards 
you.  If  angels  weep  over  human  folly, 
devils  weep  over  human  malice.  I  did  not 
animate  that  pious  ruffian,  Bruce,  to  break 
your  windows,  nor  breathe  in  the  injustice 
of  Jardine.  I  despise  such  wretched  instru- 
ments— policemen  are  not  my  vicegerents — 
I  never  defend  my  cause  in  a  manner  so 
cowardly.  You  never  knew  me  indict  for 
blasphemy,  and  yet  no  one  has  been  more 
abused.  I  answer  calumnies  by  what  Hugh 
Stowell  calls  the  logic  of  life — I  live  them 
down — a  practice  good  for  mortals  as  well 
as  devils.  Did  such  poltroons  as  defend  god, 
attempt  to  defend  me,  [  would  kick  the  im- 
beciles out  of  the  universe.  I  have  not  a 
tribe  of  miserables  below,  as  is  represented, 
but  a  glorious  band  of  fellows,  of  whom  the 
"world  was  not  worthy"  —  men  whom 
Christianity  never  did  manufacture,  and 
never  could.  Bentham  is  now  at  my  elbow, 
begging  me  to  remind  you,  to  "  maximize 
morals  and  minimize  religion."  By  the  by, 
religion  down  here  is  despised  as  the  art 
by  which  men  neglect  their  own  interests, 
and  torment  the  deities. 

I  am  very  busy  at  this  moment,  as  the 
young  Jews  born  on  new  year's  day  are  be- 
ing circumcised — so  I  shall  just  express  a 
hope  that  you  insert  this,  and  just  give  you 
a  hint,  that  if  christians  are  correct  about 
your  future  locality,  it  may  be  your  interest 
to  oblige  me,  and  do  me  justice  in  diffusing  a 
more  liberal  notion  of  my  character. 

Lucifer,  who  drops  this  in  your  box,  will 
look  for  its  appearance  in  an  early  number. 
He  is  engaged  in  your  neighbourhood,  endea- 
vouring to  get  among  the  unemployed — a 
distribution  of  loaves  instead  of  bibles.  I 
ought  to  say  that  1  should  have  written  ear- 
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lier,  but  a  rather  heavy  fog  in  this  quarter, 
prevented  me  getting  into  the  new  year. 

Yours,  etc.  Satan. 

[The  editor  begs  to  say,  that  the  above  is 
willingly  inserted,  but  wishes,  in  any  future 
communication,  that  the  writer  will  either 
use  white  paper,  or  white  ink.  All  black 
does  not  suit  mundane  optics.  The  post- 
script, in  consequence,  is  partly  illegible. 
The  following  is  all  that  can  be  read.] 

P.S.  Mind,  I  do  not  put  this  letter  in  as 
evidence  of  my  existence,  or  of  the  existence 
of  any  one  to  whom  I  have  referred,  divine  re- 
velation is  an  unfounded  and  dangerous  pre- 
tence.    The  deities  will  acknowledge  none, 

not  made  by  human  reason The  deities 

want  not  the  importunity  of  human  homage 
any  more  than  you  want  the  homage  of 
oysters.  Duties,  like  the  spheres  of  nature, 
are  limited  and  distinct,  and  obligations  ex- 
tend only  to  kind.  The  ocean  is  the  shell- 
fish's  domain — the   universe   is   man's — all 

beyond  is  claimed  by  the  gods You  can 

consider  this  letter  a  communication  from  a 
friend,  who  is  as  much  acquainted  with  in- 
fernal matters,  as  any  body  else. 


HINDOO    ATTACKS  ON 
CHRISTIANITY. 

1  lately  sent  you  a  letter  on  the  propa- 
gation, not  of  the  faith,  but  of  infidelity  in 
India,  when  I  proposed  some  association  to 
co-operate  in  the  work  so  favourably  begun, 
I  did  not  speak  profanely  but  prophetically, 
as,  at  the  very  time,  a  den  of  blasphemv, 
similar  to  No.  8,  Holywell-street,  was 
opened  in  Madras.  "W.B. 


The  Atheneum  publishes  the  following 
statement  of  facts,  confirmed  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  heathen  as  well  as  christian 
natives : — 

tl  Several  Hindus  have  organised  a  system 
of  offensive  operations  against  Christianity, 
and  a  house  has  been  rented  in  Salay-street, 
in  Black  Town,  which  is  opened  every  Fri- 
day evening  for  as  many  as  choose  to  at- 
tend. When  thus  assembled,  a  person,  for- 
merly connected  with  the  American  mission, 
mounts  the  rostrum,  and  with  a  copy  of  the 
Tamil  scriptures  in  his  hand,  holds  forth  to 
his  admiring  auditory,  using  his  best  inven- 
tion to  turn  into  ridicule  what  he  reads. 
The  service  is  represented  as  a  close  imita- 
tion of  those  performed  among  native  chris- 
tians, singing  and  prayiug  making  a  part  of 
it.  The  conduct  of  this  man  is  spoken  of 
as  that  of  a  buffoon, vturning  into  ribald  jests 
the  most  serious  and  solemn  subjects.  The 
statement  goes  even  further  than  this,  and 
asserts  it  to  be  '  rather  that  of  a  demon  than 
|  a  humau  being,  consisting  of  the  most  dread- 
ful blasphemies  against  the  most  high,  and 


of  the  most  blood-thirsty  petitions  addressed 
to  the  idols  of  the  country  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  christian  missionaries,  and  the  re- 
covery of  all  the  native  christians  to  the  su- 
perstitions of  their  forefathers.'  These  infa- 
mous proceedings  are  carried  on  week  after 
week,  in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  are  encouraged  by  some  leading 
meu  among  the  Hindus,  whose  names  are 
mentioned ;  but,  from  motives  which  we 
trust  they  will  appreciate,  we  withhold  them 
for  the  present  from  the  public.  The  line  of 
conduct  they  are  pursuing  is  emphatically 
discreditable  to  them  in  the  highest  degree, 
for  they  not  only  give  their  attendance  at 
the  meeting,  but,  by  pecuniary  offerings  to  the 
exhibitor,  pave  the  way  to  its  permanence. 
One  of  them  expressed  his  approbation  and 
delight,  by  making  him  a  present  of  Rs.  50." 

The  Spectator  says,  "  As  there  are  many 
members  of  the  native  community  who  de- 
servedly stand  high  in  European  estimation, 
we  have  been  called  upon,  in  justice  to  them, 
to  affix  the  stigma  of  these  proceedings  upon 
the  actual  parties,  nor  do  we  feel  that  any 
scruple  or  delicacy  is  due  towards  them.  We 
are  informed  that  Strenavassa  Pillay  and 
Soolachennum  Moodelly  are  among  the 
principal  abetters  of  the  indecent  mummeries 
by  which  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  insult  and 
profane  the  christian  religion.  It  is  not 
without  regret  that  we  name  the  latter, 
especially  as  he  has  given  proofs  of  public 
spirit  and  liberality  of  feeling  which  have 
been  recorded  with  a  full  measure  cf  appro- 
bation in  our  columns.  Whether  govern- 
ment may  choose  to  visit  its  displeasure 
upon  this  individual,  who,  as  holding  an 
appointment  under  the  revenue  board ,  is 
immediately  under  its  influence,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  determine  ;  that  the  former  may 
be  rendered  ineligible  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  from  the  refusal  of  his  christian  col- 
leagues to  be  conjoined  with  him  in  the 
office,  is,  we  think,  by  no  means  improb- 
able." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  justices  in  session,  on 
the  10th  November,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
to  call  upon  Strenavassa  Pillay  for  an  ex- 
planation of  his  connection  with  the  Salay- 
street  blasphemies,  and  in  the  event  of  such 
not  being  satisfactory,  to  make  a  formal  i^- 
presentation  of  the  matter  to  government. 

This  gentleman  has  accordingly  written  a 
letter,  stating  that  he  "  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  aided  or  abetted  the  disgraceful 
proceedings"  alluded  to.  He  says,  "It  is 
true  that  I  have  accidentally,  and  out  of 
curiosity,  as  any  one  else  would  have  done, 
stopped  at  and  entered  the  place  in  Salay- 
street,  where  a  native  was  delivering  certain 
lectures  on  points  of  the  Hindu  religion, 
without,  so  far  as  I  heard,  making  any  in- 
|  suiting  allusion  to  the  christian  religion,  amd 
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-which  I  entirely  disapprove  of.''  This  ex. 
planatfon  appears  to  have  been  thought  sat- 
isfactory. 

The  Atheneum,  November  12,  publishes 
the  prospectus  put  forth  and  circulated 
amongst  the  natives  when  the  meeting  was 
established.  "'Whatever  doubts  may  have 
been  entertained  as  to  the  real  intentions  of 
thfi  Hindu  meeting  in  Salay-street,"  observes 
the  editor,  ''they  are  at  once  removed  by 
the  prospectus  (a  translation  of  which  is  now 
before  us)  that  was  originally  put  forth  and 
circulated  among  the  natives  when  the  meet- 
ing was  established.  The  object  is  no 
longer  left  to  conjecture,  and  the  announce- 
ments contained  therein  clearly  exhibit  a 
coalition  for  purposes  that  must,  in  the  end, 
overwhelm  the.  parties  concerned  in  shame 
and  confusion.  The  display  of  malignant 
feeling  pervading  this  outburst  of  ignorance 
and  fanaticism,  ought  not  to  surprise  any 
one  ;  for  minds  of  the  cast  of  those  who  con- 
cocted the  production  are  equal  to  nothing 
but  what  is  low.  base,  and  degrading.  The 
manner  in  which  christians  are  spoken  of, 
and  the  great  founder  of  Christianity  derided, 
indicates  a  fearful  amount  of  depravity  and 
blasphemy."  He  then  gives  the  following 
extract: — ■ 

These  mletchas  or  infidels,  who  worship 
an  impostor  that  rode  on  an  ass,  who  suf- 
fered death  upon  the  cross  and  was  buried, 
have  come  to  India  and  have  established 
missions  of  different  names,  such  as  the 
American,  the  Baptist,  the  London,  the 
Wesleyan,  and  the  church  missions.  Think- 
ing to  teach  the  low  caste  people  with  the 
high  caste  indiscriminately,  they  have 
opened  schools  in  almost  all  towns,  and 
tempt  and  compel  children  of  high  caste  to 
attend  the  schools,  and  thus  corrupt  their 
young  minds  with  all  kinds  of  insinuations. 
The  vulgar,  beast-like  Padres,  thus  have 
jumped  near  our  field,  with  their  up-lifted 
horns  (meaning  tracts),  such  as  the  Imper- 
fect Blind- Way,  the  insults  against  the  three 
gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  and  are 
ruining  our  plants,  the  children.  Thus, 
within  the  last  forty  years,  the  Padres  seized 
and  teazed  700,000  souls  of  our  community, 
plunged  them  into  the  illegal  pit  of  their 
religion  and  disfigured  their  faces  (by  not 
allowing  them  to  use  any  mark  on  their 
foreheads).  Securing  them  thus  in  the  de- 
sert of  thick  darkness,  called  blameful  Pro- 
testantism, they  turn  upon  us  with  all  their 
insinuation  to  decieve  us  and  our  children. 
To  encounter  their  attempts  in  this,  as  well 
as  to  oblige  them  to  run  back  to  their  own 
country,  without  a  remnant  to  be  seen  here, 
we  took  up  our  mighty  bow  of  discussiou, 
and  shooting  at  them  with  the  arrows  of 
different  kinds  (meaning  tracts),  such  as 
*  A  Check  to  the  christian  religion,'  '  A  Dis- 
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gust  to  the  christian  religion,'  '  A  Sun  to  dis- 
pel the  Darkness  of  Christianity,'  and  discus- 
sions. To  accomplish  this  more  fully,  we 
have  opened  a  room  in  Salay-street,  at  Peth- 
naiken  Pettah,  called  the  room  for  preach- 
ing the  Sirhanthams  or  Shaqras  of  the  Hindu 
religion.  In  this  room  200  young  men 
shall  be  taught  in  Tamil  grammer,  arithme- 
tic, poetical  works,  Shastras  attached  to  the 
Siva  and  Vishnu  sects,  objections  to  chris- 
tian religion,  Sec.  The  preaching  shall  be 
performed  on  every  Friday." 

A  shameful  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  Hindoos  of  Madras  to  bring 
into  open  contempt  the  doctrines  of  the  chris- 
tian faith,  for  which  purpose,  indeed,  a 
regular  plan  was  organised.  This  is,  in- 
deed, a  grateful  return  for  the  tolerance 
which  has  ever  been  adopted  by  our  govern- 
ment towards  them,  and  for  the  many  bene- 
fits we  have  conferred  on  their  race. — 
Chronicle.  ^ ^ 

Cobbett's  opinion  ;iF  Parsons. — -1  have 
sometimes  been  half  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  magpie  first  suggested  to  tyrants  the 
idea  of  having  a  tithe-eating  clergy.  The 
magpie  devours  the  corn  and  grain — so  does 
the  parson.  The  magpie  takes  the  wool 
from  sheeps'  backs— so  does  the  parson. 
The  magpie  devours  alike  the  young  animals 
and  the  eggs—  so  does  the  parson.  The 
magpie's  clack  is  everlastingly  going —  so  is 
the  parson's.  The  magpie  repeats  by  rote 
words  that  are  taught  it — so  does  the  parson. 
The  magpie  is  always  skipping  and  hopping 
and  peeping  into  other  nests — so  is  the  par- 
son. The  magpie's  colour  is  partly  black 
and  partly  white — so  is  the  parson's.  The 
greediness",  impudence,  and  cruelty  of  mag- 
pies are  proverbial — so  are  those  of  the 
parson. 

The  next  number  of  the  Oracle  will  contain  an 
Address  from    G.   J.    Holyoake,    upon 
liberation.  ■   . 

A  Correspondent  is  informed  that  the  "  Christian 
Curse,"  which  appeared  in  this  paper,  was  copied 
from  the  letter  of  a  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Herald,  and  however  horrible  it  may  appear,  it  is 
so  decidedly  in  harmony  with  new  testament  Chris- 
tianity, that  its  authenticity  does  not  admit  of  a 
donbt. 

SOUTHWELLS       LIBERATION       FUrviD. 

The  Managers  of  the  Social  Institution, 
Lawrehce-street,Birmingham,  having  kindly 
given  the  use  of  their  Hall  for  Tuesday,  the 
14th  of  February,  a 

CONCERT  AND  BALL 
will  take  place  in  the  evening  of  that  day, 
the  profits  to  be  devoted  to  the  above  fund. 
G.  J.  HOLYOAKE  urill  deliver  a  short  ADDRESS. 
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ADDRESS  FROM  MR.  HOLYOAKE, 

On  his  Release  from  Gloucester  Gaol. 

My  Friends. — It  is  now  six  months  since, 
cut  and  hacked,  "  I  fell,"  not  merely  in  the 
language  of  the  parable,  but  literally 
''among  thieves."  Of  my  new  acquaint- 
ances, the  saints,  I  am  afraid  I  must  say, 
as  William  Hutton  said  of  an  untoward 
sweetheart — "  there  was  little  love  between 
us  at  first,  and  heaven  has  been  pleased  to 
decrease  it  on  a  further  acquaintance." 
Christians  profess  to  draw  men  to  Jesus  with 
"  cords  of  love,"  but  was  it  not  for  their 
judicious  foresight  in  telling  us  that  they 
are  cords  of  love,  I  guess  that  few  would 
find  it  out. 

To   speak  first   of    personal    matters,    I 
scarcely  know    how  to  make    acknowledg- 
ment to  the  many  friends  to  whom  I  owe 
them — from    Gloucester,  Cheltenham,   Bir- 
mingham,   London,     and   other    places,    I 
received  acts  of  attention  and  kindness,  the 
value  of  which  I  can  better  estimate  than 
express.     But  for  what  has  been  contributed 
for  my  support  and  for  that  of  my  family 
during  my  imprisonment,  I  believe  no  thanks 
were  asked,  and  that  none  are  wished.     I 
believe  that  what  has  been  given,  has  been 
given  freely,  but  it  is  still  proper  to  own  the 
service  rendered.     My  constitution  accorded 
so  ill  with  the  diet  and  damp  of  the  gaol, 
that   I   soon   found  myself  in  considerable 
danger,  from  which  I  was  only  relieved  by 
the  nutritious  food  which  my  friends  sup- 
plied me. 

I  am  naturally  concerned  to  make  these 

acknowledgments,    because  a   man   always 

values   highly    the    kindness    he    does    not 
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expect.  When  the  words  were  spoken  which 
led  to  my  prosecution,  I  expected  that  the 
cautious  would  think  that  I  had  gone  "  too 
far  " — that  the  prudent  would  think  that  I 
had  been  too  rash — that  my  friends  would 
be  afraid  for  me,  and  that  the  timid  would 


be  afraid   for  themselves. 
Polydamus,  that — 


But  I  held  with 


To  speak  his  thoughts,  is  every  freeman's  right, 
In  peace  and  war,  in  council  and  in  fight. 

And  what  I  regarded  as  greater  than  my  right 
I  felt  it  to  be  my   duty — there  is  no  higher 
obligation  known  among  men,  than  faithful- 
ness  to   truth.      Besides,   my   honour  was 
concerned,  I  could  not  descend  to  that  dis- 
ingenuousness   I    had   so    often    counselled 
others  to  scorn.  Hence,  in  the  course  I  took, 
I  looked  not  to  consequences,  I  cared  not  for 
them — a  man's  true  concern  is  with  his  prin- 
ciples, and  not  with  his  fate.     I  pretended 
to  no  public  virtue,  and  I  laid  claim  to  no 
praise — I  did  no  more  than  every  man  ought 
to  do.     That  doing   so  little,  has   been  so 
rewarded  by  the  warm  exertions  of  so  many 
friends  for-  my  comfort,  I  must  be  pleased — ■ 
but  had  nothing  been  done,  I  trust  I  should 
have  found  pride  in  penury  and  satisfaction 
under  neglect,  in  the  reflection  that  I  had 
discharged    my    duty    and    preserved    my 
honour. 

Of  my  treatment  in  gaol  I  shall  say  little, 
because  I  care  little.  I  hope  that  no  cruelty 
will  ever  induce  me  to  flatter  or  connive  at 
those  absurdities  I  conscientiously  condemn. 
When  my  memorial,  published  in  No.  47  of 
the  Oracle,  was  returned  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  for  the  opinions  of  the  visiting 
magistrates,  they  came  to  me,  and  one  of 
them  stormed  out  with  great  violence — "  You 
were  sent  here,  sir,  for  punishment,  and  you 
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have  nothing  else  to  expect.  I  consider  you 
worse  than  the  greatest  felon  in  the  gaol, 
you  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious 
crime  a  man  can  possibly  commit.  I  have 
told  Sir  James  Graham  what  you  deserve." 
I  knew  that  these  magistrates  were  chris- 
tians, I  was  told  they  were  gentlemen,  but 
I  thought  them  furies. 

The  prison  diet  was  bread,  gruel,  and 
potatoes.  On  two  days  in  each  week  boiled 
rice  was  substituted  for  potatoes,  and  after 
I  had  been  in  prison  two  months,  I  was, 
by  the  rules,  allowed  a  small  portion  of  salt 
beef  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays.  As  this 
fare  is  deemed  in  Gloucestershire  a  famous 
specific  for  the  cure  of  atheism,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  dilate  on  its  virtues.  The 
gruel  was  little  remarkable  for  its  delici- 
ous flavour  and  little  celebrated  for  its  nu- 
tritious qualities,  and  known  by  the  luxuri- 
ous cognomen  of  "  skilly."  The  rice  had  a 
blue  cast,  a  saline  taste,  and  a  slimy  look. 
The  beef  I  could  not  often  taste,  seldom 
chew,  and  never  digest — I  should  say  it  was 
raxher  leather  mode  than  a  la  mode.  The 
whole  of  the  food  could  only  be  taken  by  a 
ploughman's  appetite,  and  only  be  digested 
by  a  navigator's  stomach. 

I  confess  that  the  commencement  of  the 
prosecution  rather  spoiled  my  temper,  but 
that  lasted  not  long — a  little  reflection  con- 
vinced me  that  christians  could  not  do  me  a 
worse  harm,    than   to   make   me  resemble 
themselves,   either  in   the   matter  of  their 
principles,  or  their  mode  of  defending  them. 
The  indirect  occasion  of  my  prosecution 
was  the  editorship  uf  the  Oracle.    When  Mr. 
Southwell  was  apprehended,  no  Social  Mis- 
sionary came  forward  to  continue  his  paper, 
although  many  of  them  were  better  qualified 
to  do  so  than  myself.     Socialism  had  always 
attached  great  importance  to  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, and  socialism's  advocates  had  been 
styled  "apostles  of  free  thought."     Knowing 
this,   I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  dishonourable 
reflection  should  any  one  refuse,  personally, 
to  support  what  he  was  known  publicly  to 
approve.     Had  Mr.  Fleming  been  placed  in 
Mr.  Southwell's  situation,    and  had  he  been 
of  opinion  that  I    could  have  defended  his 
violated  liberty  by  taking  his  place,  I  should 
have  edited  the  New  Moral  World  as  cheer- 
fully as  I  did  the  Oracle  of  Reason.     In  com- 
mon with  others,   I   had  then  some  doubt, 
though  I  have  none  now,  of  the  propriety  of 
what  Mr.  Southwell  was  saying,  but  I.  had 
no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  Mr.  South- 
well's saying  what  he  thought  useful.       I 
never  had  a  doubt  of  his  right,   and  every 
man's   right,  to  be  heard  in  his  own  way, 
and  in  his  own  words.     When  I   speak  of 
"  freedom  of  speech,"  and  "  liberty  for  all," 
I  know  of  no  distinction  between  myself  and 
those  who  differ  from  me  —  I  see  with  an 


violent  and  the  gentle,  the  dogmatic  and  the 
modest.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this 
that  I  consider  Mr.  Southwell  violent  and 
dogmatic,  for  1  know  him  to  have  much  more 
coolness  than  be  is  credited  with,  and  I 
think  him  much  less  dogmatic  than  his  op- 
ponents. 

My  connection  with  the  Oracle  was  con- 
nected with  my  prosecution  in  this  manner. 
When  the  magistrates  of  Cheltenham  found 
that  their  behaviour  to  me  was  without  de- 
fence, they  victimised  Adams  to  make  up 
my  case.  On  my  trial  the  prosecuting  coun- 
sel, by  a  wilfu  departure  from  his  duty,  gave 
the  jury  the  cue  that  I  was  editor  of  the 
Oracle,  and  had  written  the  libel  for  which 
Mr.  Adams  was  indicted.  The  judge  took 
advantage  of  this  in  summing  up  to  the  jury. 
The  fact  was  this,  I  was  in  Gloucester  gaol 
when  it  was  written,  and  knew  nothing  of  its 
existence  till  nearly  a  fortnight  after  it  was 
printed.  But  I  did  not  care  to  state  this,  as 
it  would  have  seemed  like  shrinking  from  the 
sentiments  Mr.  Adams  was  indicted  for  hav- 
ing published.  It  would  then  have  been  said, 
that  even  /  condemned  what  he  had  done, 
and  I  should  have  virtually  delivered  bound 
to  the  judge,  my  friend,  whom  it  was  my  duty 
to  protect,  and  my  desire  to  justify. 

With  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  prosecu- 
tions, judged  with  reference  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  greater  degree  of  mental  liberty, 
I  believe  that  if  their  effects  are  viewed 
through  the  kaleidoscope  of  ever-varying  ex- 
pediency, that  there  appears  much  to  rejoice 
at  and  little  to  regret. 

As  there  is  a  vulgar  notion  in  the  public 
mind  that  these  prosecutions  are  calculated 
to  change  to  Christianity  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  are  the  subjects  of  them,  it  may 
be  useful  to  say  that  they  have  not  changed 
mine.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  gaolers  were 
ever  found  attractive  expounders  of  any  re- 
ligion— of  one  thing  I  am  satisfied,  that  if 
christians  are  followers  of  a  meek  and  lowly 
master,  they  are  miserable  imitators  of  their 
famous  original,  and  I  cannot  make  out  by 
what  right  I  am  called  upon  to  admire  what 
they  so  wretchedly  set  forth.  Christians 
are  still  glorying  themselves  in  prosecutions, 
and,  like  Christ,  cursing  every  tree  which 
bears  not  the  fruit  they  want.  Yet  some 
persons  cant  to  us  about  persecution  being 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity — if  so 
christians  are  very  supine  in  not  suppressing 
it.  They  should  be  anxious  to  wipe  off  such 
a  crying  disgrace,  but  as  they  are  not,  they 
therefore  need  not  expect  that  I  shall  regard 
what  they  neglect.  In  the  most  impartial 
mood  we  must  halt  between  two  opinions  as 
to  whether  Christianity  be  not  a  great  evil  or 
a  great  cipher.  If  persecution  proceed  from 
it,  then  is  Christianity  a  dangerous  evil — and 
if  persecution  do?s  not,  then  is  Christianity's 


equal  eye  the  Atheist  and  the  christian,  the  j  influence   miserably  inefficacious,  and  just 
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Let  not  chris  tians  mock  at  Infidel  pusilani 
mity,  and  deride  us  as  holders  of  craven 
principles.  Not  only  for  ourselves  but  for 
others  are  our  exertions  demanded.  What 
patrimony  has  the  poor  man  but  his  free 
thoughts  ?  No  industry  will  save  him  from 
chill  penury's  grip,  nor  virtue  from  the  poor- 
perpetually  pernicious,  and"  hence  we  must  j  house  grave — let  us  then  preserve  him  the 
incline  to  the  opinion  of  its  being  a  great  evil.  |  inheritance   of    mental  liberty,     for   which 


good  for  nothing.  But  we  are  not  justified 
in  retaining  even  these  dubious  conclusions. 
For  Christianity's  want  of  influence  to  re- 
press persecution,  not  only  renders  it  useless, 
and  therefore  a  cumbererof  the  ground — but 
its  being  the  inexhaustible  armoury  whence 
persecutors   draw   their  weapons,  renders  it 


The  recent  and  current  prosecutions  for 
opinion's  sake  must  have  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating every  one  who  values  mental  liberty 
to  fresh  exertions  for  its  attainment.  The 
history  of  despotism  is  nothing  but  the  in- 
fringement of  the  right,  of  opinion,  in  some 
shape  or  other.     The  right  to  a  our 

opinions  freely,  is  the  most  sacred  right  of 
humanity,  and  if  our  most  sacred  right  ob- 
tains not  our  most  sacred  attention,  we  had 
better  cease  talking  of  our  rights  altogether. 
That  is  true  of  Christianity,  which  has  been 
ably  said  of  Catholicism,   "  Humane  indivi- 
duals  may  express   their  abhorrence  of  the 
sentiments  of  persecution  —  bodies  of  men, 
sections  of  the  church  itself,   nay,   many  of 
the  dignitaries  may  abjure  them,  and  protest 
that  they  have  never  acted  upon  them,  nor 
ever  will  enforce  them,   and  yet  all  this  will 
not  avail  to  give  a  discerning  man  the  small- 
est security  for  his  liberty,  his  property,  or 
his  life — for  as  long  as  those  intolerant  de- 
crees remain  upon  the  statute  book,  they  can 
at  any  time  be  revived."     It  therefore  be- 
hoves   every   one  to  pay    attention  to   that 
liberty,  for  the  loss  of  which  no  religion  will 
ever  compensate.     The  conviction  should  be 
permanent,     that   Christianity    is    a   fearful  j 
thing.      Bad   men   may   laud   it — mistaken 
men  may  contend  that  there  is  some  good  in 
it — unthinking  men  may  give  currency  to  its 
terms— and  weak  men  may  connive  at  its 
delusions,  but  we  ought  to  regard  with  dif- 
ferent sentiments  a  system  which,  in  defend- 
ing its  dogmas,  tramples  upon  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  the 
sentiments  of  honour  and  virtue.     It  seem?, 
that  not  only  tc  ourselves,   but  in  mercy  to 
mankind  we  should  beware  of  it.     Christi- 
anity once  drank  the  life-blood  of  its  victims, 
and  it  is  now  but  a  snake  benumbed  by  in- 
telligence, which  if  once  warmed  by  ill-be- 
stowed kindness  will   again  fasten  its  fangs 
in  the  heart  of  humanity. 

Let  us  then  secure  the  antidote — free  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  Shall  it  be  said  that  we 
are  content  to  wear  mental  fetters  ?  When 
protestants,  who  dare  never  think  without 
the  bible  and  prayer-book,  have  shaken  off 
the  iron  despotism  of  Catholicism  —  when 
such  drivellers  in  intelligence  as  methodists 
and  ranters,  have  spurned  the  brutal  domina- 
tion of  the  church — are  we,  who  have  drank 
of  the  waters  of  mental  freedom,  quietly  to 
submit  our  thoughts  to  be  cut  down  to  the 
Procrustean  bed  of  their  confined  notions  ? 
7o 


the  throne  or  the  rich  man's  palace  would 
be  a  poor  exchange,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
which  the  proud  man's  contumely  is  forgotten. 
It  has  always  been  deemed  noble  to  aim  at 
leaving  the  world  better  than  we  found  it. 
To  accomplish  this  it  must  be  asked  — 
what  are  our  children  intended  to  be  ? 
Are  they  to  be  respectable,  or  are  they  to  be 
virtuous  ?  Are  they  to  be  faithful  to  truth 
or  custom  ?  Are  they  to  reverence  human- 
ity or  wealth  ?  If  their  youth  is  to  be  gener- 
ous, their  manhood  noble,  their  institutions 
free,  they  must  possess  mental  liberty — the 
privilege  to  speak  the  truth — and  be  encou- 
raged in  the  practice.  Mental  freedom  is 
the  element  of  all  virtue,  the  principle  of  true 
greatness,  the  spirit  of  the  world's  progression ! 


WHAT  CHRISTIANS  WOULD— 

AND 

WHAT     ATHEISTS     SHOULD    DO. 

The  recent  righteous  and  god-suggested 
proceedings  at  Bow- street,  prove  most  beau- 
tifully, and  no  doubt  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  Infidels,  that  neither  justice  nor  law 
can  be  obtained  for  them  at  the  hands  of 
their  christian  countrymen,  unless  by  force, 
that  is,  legal  force.  The  laws  of  this  un- 
measurably  blest,  because  christian,  coun- 
try, and  of  this  transcendentally  happy,  be- 
cause barbarously  ignorant,  nation — are 
rightfully  named  -  christian.  In  their  purely 
christian  character  consists  their  great 
beauty,  wrhich  has  materially,  if  not  wholly, 
contributed  in  rendering  us — Englishmen,  not 
Infidels — the  "  glory  of  the  world,  and  the 
envy  of  surrounding  nations."  With  the 
laws  of  England,  whether  statute  or  com- 
mon, as  with  Christianity,  whether  catholic 
or  evangelical,  no  two  persons  are  or  ever 
were  agreed  as  to  their  precise  meaning, 
neither  dees  there  appear  any  probability 
that  two  such  beings  will  ever  be  found. 

Now,  from  this  similarity  of  primary  con- 
ditions, are  produced  strikingly  analagous 
effects — lor  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  we  should  understand  the 
means  by  which  we  can  secure  eternal  hap- 
piness when  we  leave  this  world,  and  which 
right  understanding  cannot  be  readily  ob- 
tained in  consequence  of  the  doubtful  and 
mysterious  nature  of  the  professed  condi- 
tions— it    has    been    deemed    necessary   to 
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select  and  educate  a  number  of  persons, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  study  and  explain  what 
is  inexplicable  and  "  past  finding  out"  in  the 
decrees  of  the  godhead— and  thus  have  we 
sought  to  remove  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
our  eternal  salvation,  and  escape  from  the 
pains  and  penalties  attaching  to  sin  and 
wickedness.  As  it  is  with  the  spiritual,  so 
is  it  with  our  temporal  difficulties — the  laws 
of  our  glorious  constitution,  those  laws  which 
our  revered  and  justly  celebrated  judges 
have  so  loved  to  descant  upon,  and  the 
immortal  beauties  of  which  they  have  so 
carefully  transmitted  to  posterity,  taking 
especial  care  that  none  of  their  sharp  edges 
were  injured  in  their  passage — those  laws, 
based,  as  I  have  before  stated,  upon  the 
"  rock  of  our  faith,"  and  modelled  after  the 
same  holy  pattern,  required  like  machinery 
to  make  them  available  to  those  for  whose 
use  they  were  intended — and  strictly  follow- 
ing in  every  particular  the  original,  another 
class  of  men  were  set  apart  to  study  and 
explain  them,  as  we  have  before  seen  was 
done  in  respect  of  our  heavenly  laws.  In 
the  first  case  parsons  was  the  result — in  the 
second  lawyers — and  in  both  cases  a  heavy 
expense  was  incurred,  which  the  ignorant 
and  foolish  have  to  pay. 

But  the  parallel  does  not  end  here,  for  the 
exposition  of  the  heavenly  will  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  administration  of  English  law 
on  the  other,  are  remarkable  for  being 
essentially  distinct  when  applied  to  the 
cases  of  a  poor  and  rich  man,  or  of  a  chris- 
tian and  an  Infidel.  To  the  rich  man 
Christianity  is  all  meekness  and  humility, 
viewing  with  gentleness  his  u  manifold  sins 
and  wickednesses,"  and  her  authorised  teach- 
ers "  never  mention  hell  to  ears  polite" — 
not  so  with  the  poor  man,  his  most  trifling 
errors  are  magnified  into  monstrous  exces- 
ses, and  in  addition  to  damning  misery  here, 
he  is  miserably  damned  hereafter.  The  same 
holds  good  with  the  law,  the  weight  of  your 
purse  and  not  the  justice  of  your  cause,  the 
number  of  your  ingots,  and  not  the  number 
of  your  reasons,  deciding  the  question. 

After  what  I  have  said  of  the  difficulties 
surrounding  a  proper  understanding  of  either 
Christianity  or  English  law,  it  will  be  rea- 
dily conceived  that  when  a  christian,  who  is 
also  a  lawyer,  has  to  administer  the  law, 
that  his  decision  will  be  in  harmony  with 
the  law,  and  the  lawr  being  in  harmony  with 
Christianity — the  three,  the  decision,  the  law, 
and  Christianity,  form  together  a  perfectly 
harmonious  whole,  a  trinity  of  moral  beau- 
ties not  to  be  easily  matched.  This  is  as 
true  in  fact,  as  it  appears  reasonable  in 
theory.  For  instance,  the  bible  says,  an 
"  unjust  judge  is  an  abomination  in  the  eyes 
of  the  lord  " — the  English  law  says  that  any 
one  who  exhibits  indecent  or  blasphemous 
prints  in  a  thoroughfare  shall  be  punished — 
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and  a  christian  judge,  a  professed  believer  in 
the  bible,  declares  that  a  "  shop  window"  is  a 
thoroughfare, hoping  thereby  to  "  crush"  an 
InSdel  who  is  brought  before  him  for  his 
adjudication.  Here  we  have,  in  one  act,  a 
total  disregard,  by  a  professor,  of  heaven's 
boasted  decrees,  a  circumstance,  by  the  wajr, 
of  hourly  occurrence — -'a  violation  of  the  law 
—  and  a  gross  departure  from  morality ! 
Could  anything  be  more  in  keeping  with 
Christianity  or  with  English  law  ?  Christi- 
anity is  mysterious  and  brutal — the  law  is 
obscure  and  cruel — and  its  administration  is 
stupid  and  malignant ! 

I  think  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  most 
casual  observer,  that  justice  can  never  be 
obtained  for  an  Infidel  from  a  christian, 
where  the  law  is  christian  made  and  chris- 
tian administered. 

So  long  as  christians  have  power  they  will 
use  it  to  "  crush  "  those  who  differ  with 
them  in  opinion.  Their  vindictiveness  is 
only  to  be  equalled  by  their  cowardice — and 
a  defeat  on  their  part  may  be  safely  calcu- 
lated on  as  the  forerunner  of  some  more  das- 
tardly and  tyrannical  effort  of  revenge,  re- 
gardless of  shame,  of  justice,  or  of  the  rights 
of  humanity.  The  following  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Times,  is  an  example  of  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  embodied  in  one 
of  its  defenders  and  authorised  expounders. 
What  Christianity  as  "  by  law  established  " 
means,  might  here  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

BLASPHEMOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sir. — The  continuance  of  the  nuisance  in  Holy- 
well and  Wych-streets,  and  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Bow-street  in  your  paper  of  to-day, 
conclusively  show  that  the  present  law  is  insuffici- 
ent for  effectually  suppressing  the  sale  and  exhibi- 
tion of  indecent  and  blasphemous  publications. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  an  enactment  resem- 
bling those  which  relate  to  gaming-houses  and 
penny  theatres  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  shops  and  houses  where  these  publica- 
tions are  sold.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  in- 
decent printsellers  are  entitled  to  greater  indulgence 
than  the  keepers  of  gaming-tables,  or  why  the  land- 
lords of  such  infamous  tenants  should  be  permitted 
to  escape,  while  the  landlords  of  penny  theatres  are 
liable  to  penalties.  Indeed,  the  landlords  are,  iu 
the  majority  of  instances,  not  less  criminal  than  the 
shopkeepers  themselves ;  and  some  service  might  be 
done  to  the  public  if  the  name  and  residence  of 
Paterson's  landlord  were  exposed  and  circulated 
with  his  own.  The  enactment  I  propose  would  be 
to  the  following  effect: — 

"  Be  it  enacted  that  if  any  person  shall  report  in 
writing  to  the  commissioners  of  police  of  the  metro- 
polis, acting  under  an  act  of  parliament  made  and 
passed  in  the  session  of  parliament  of  the  2d  and  3d 
years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  majesty,  entitled 
'  an  act  for  further  improving  the  police  in  and  near 
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the  metropolis,'  '  that  there  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  in  any  house,  shop,  or  room  within 
the  metropolitan  police  districts,  any  obscene,  in- 
decent, or  blasphemous  print,  book,  pamphlet, 
writing,  or  drawing,  or  publication  whatsoever,  is 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  is  publicly  exhibited 
or  exposed  for  any  purpose;'  and  if  two  or  more 
householders  dwelling  within  the  said  district,  and 
not  belonging  to  the  metropolitan  police  force,  shall 
make  oath  in  writing,  to  be  by  them  taken  and  sub- 
scribed before  a  magistrate,  and  annexed  to  the  said 
report  (which  oath  every  magistrate  is  hereby  re- 
quired and  empowered  to  administer  and  receive), 
that  the  matters  and  things  complained  of  by  such 
persons  so  reporting  as  aforesaid  are  »ornmonly 
known  and  believed  by  them  to  be  true,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  commissioners,  and  they  are 
hereby  required,  by  order  in  writing,  to  authorise 
the  superintendant  belonging  to  the  said  metropoli- 
tan police  force,  to  enter  any  such  shop,  house,  or 
room  with  such  constables  as  shall  be  directed  by 
the  said  commissioners  to  accompany  him,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  use  force  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  entry,  whether  by  breaking  open  doors,  or 
otherwise,  and  to  seize,  take,  and  carry  away  every 
obscene,  indecent,  or  blasphemous  print,  book, 
pamphlet,  writing,  drawing,  publication,  matter, 
or  thing  whatsoever  found  in  such  shop,  house,  or 
rooms ;  and  the  owner  or  keeper  of  the  same,  or 
other  person  having  the  care  or  management  thereof, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  £  100, 
and  in  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  before  whom 
he  shall  be  convicted  of  the  offence  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  house  of  correction,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  for  a  time  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  six  calender  months;  and  upon  conviction  of 
any  such  offender,  all  the  obscene,  indecent,  or  blas- 
phemous prints,  books,  pamphlets,  writings,  draw- 
ings, publications,  matters,  and  things  which  shall 
have  been  seized  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  burned  or 
otherwise  destroyed;  and  every  person  keeping,  or 
using,  or  knowingly  letting  the  said  shop,  house,  or 
room  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less 
than  ^20,  and  not  more  than  ^100,  and  in  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate  before  whom  he  shall  be 
convicted  of  the  offence  may  be  committed  to  the 
house  of  correction  for  a  time  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  six  calendar  months ;  the  said  last- 
mentioned  penalty  to  be  recovered  by  any  person  on 
whose  information  such  last-mentioned  offender 
shall  have  been  convicted  of  such  last-mentioned 
offence." 

It  can  hardly  be  objected  to  such  an  enactment 
that  it  interferes  too  extensively  with  the  liberty,  or 
rather  with  the  license,  of  the  subject ;  because  it 
simply  embodies  the  substance  of  the  present  law 
with  reference  to  the  landlords  of  unlicensed 
theatres  and  the  keepers  of  common  gambling- 
houses.    I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


A  Special  Pleader. 


Inner  Temple,  Jan.  28. 
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A  crisis  has  arrived,  and  u  victory  or 
death  "  are  offered  to  our  notice — either  al- 
ternative depending  on  ourselves.  They 
cannot  beat  us  if  we  are  brave — temporary 
defeats  we  may  suffer,  but  success  is  certain 
if  we  persevere.  Roused  by  our  late  attacks, 
the  christians  will  raise  heaven  and  earth  to 
accomplish  our  destruction,  as  maybe  gather- 
ed from  the  foregoing,  and  their  success  will 
be  proportioned  to  our  apathy.  When  we 
look  at  what  has  been  already  done,  by  some 
few  individuals,  with  exceedingly  limited 
means,  what  cause  have  we  for  despair? — ■ 
have  we  not  rather  cause  for  hearty  congra- 
tulation and  ardent  hope  ?  Shall  then  those 
exertions  and  those  successes  be  given  to  the 
winds  ? — shall  not  the  sufferings  of  South- 
well, Holyoake,  and  Paterson  be  avenged, 
by  the  uprooting  of  the  tyrannical  system 
which  has  inflicted  physical  torture  upon 
worthy  men,  for  a  mere  difference  of  opinion? 
Shall  not  the  sufferings  of  our  martyrs  be  the 
seed  of  our  cause  ?  Come,  then,  you  who 
feel  what  you  so  often  express,  if  you  have 
not  done  your  duty — if  you  have  not  assisted 
to  the  extent  of  your  means,  whatever  they 
might  be,  delay  no  longer — u  work  while  it 
is  yet  day,  for  the  night  may  come  when  no 
man  can  work."  You  are  not  all  expected 
to  be  Southwells,  Holyoakes,  and  Patersons, 
though  if  you  were  like  unto  one  or  the  other 
of  these  it  would  be  so  much  the  better.  If 
you  cannot  do  as  they  have  done,  perhaps 
you  can  support  them,  and  others  like  them, 
in  their  exertions,  and  place  in  their  power 
the  means  of  defending  themselves  to  the 
greatest  advantage  against  their  malicious 
foes.  "  The  Anti-Persecution  Union" 
was  established  for  this  purpose,  and  has 
proved  an  indispensable  auxiliary  in  the 
movement — aid  it,  then,  with  all  your  might 
— let  its  coffers  be  filled,  and  you  will  be  cer- 
tain to  reap  the  benefit.  Every  one,  I  should 
think,  who  is  willing,  can  do  something,  no 
matter  how  trifling — so  say  the  parsons,  and 
I  think  we  might,  in  this  case,  take  a  leaf 
out  of  their  book  with  advantage.  But  sup- 
posing it  to  be  impossible  to  do  any  active 
good,  in  particular  instances — let  parties  so 
situated  beware  they  do  no  harm,  by  throw- 
ing wet  blankets  upon  the  exertions  of  others. 

I   shall  have  a  few  remarks  to  offer  upon 
wet-blanketism  in  a  future  number. 

W.  C. 


SOUTHWELLS       l_l3ERAn-|OI\l       FUivjD. 

The  Managers  of  the  Social  Institution, 
Lawrence-street, Birmingham,  having  kindly 
given  the  use  of  their  Hall  for  Tuesday,  the 
21st  of  Februarv,  a 

CONCERT   AND  BALL 
will  take  place  in  the  evening  of  that  day, 
the  profits  to  be  devoted  to  the  above  fund. 
G.  J.  HOLYOAKE  will  deliver  a  short  ADDRESS. 
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THE  FREE  INQUIRER'S  "WHY  AND 
BECAUSE. 

WRITTEN  BY   CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
XII. 

Why    is    it   said   that   nature    delights    in 
variety  ? 

Because  it  is  Well  known  that  no  two  sub- 
stances are  precisely  the  same  in  form  and 
chai'acter.    By, pestle  and  mortar   we    may 
reduce   bodies  to  powder,  but  however  we 
may  labour,  no  matter  to  what  degree  of 
fineness  the  particles  may  be  reduced,  still 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  leaves  the 
mind  no  satisfaction,  as  an  atom,  or  as  they 
have  been  termed,  the  first  seeds  of  things, 
has  never  been  seen  by  human  eye,  not  even 
by  the  mind's  eye,  for  it  is  impossible  that 
human  beings  should  rest  anywhere  in  their 
conceptions  of  bigness  or  smalhiess,   so  that 
the  most  chemists  can  do  is,   to  change  the 
form,   dress,  and  appearance  of  matter — as 
we  cannot  even  conceive  of  its  annihilation, 
any  more  than  its  creation,  itself  being  the 
cause   of    all   things,    and   itself  uncaused. 
"  The  divisibility  even  of  very  small  portions 
of  matter,  as  a  grain  into  many  millions  of 
parts,  has  long  been  familiar.     Matter  has 
been  regarded  as  infinitely  indivisible,  but 
this  opinion  is  no  longer  entertained.     From 
recent  discoveries  in  chemistry  (see  Atomic 
Tlnory),  it  is  considered  extremely  probable 
that  all  masses  of  matter   are    composed  of 
particles  or  atoms,  totally  indivisible  by  any 
power  to    which   they  may  be  subjected  in 
the   ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  having 
all  the  essential  properties  of  matter  as  truly 
as  any  masses   which    they   may   suppose. 
They   may   be   divided   in   a  mathematical 
point  of  view,  but  they  are  physically  indi- 
visibly."  These  observations  are  mere  sound, 
without  signification,  or  if  they  signify  any- 
thing, they  involve  an  inconsistency  or  an 
absolute  contradiction — first,  we  are  told  that 
the  opinion   is  no   longer  entertained   that 
matter  is  infinitely  indivisible,  because,  for- 
sooth, recent  chemical  discoveries   make  it 
probable  that  particles  or  atoms  are  totally 
indivisible  by  any  known  process  to  which 
they  may  be  subject  in  the  ordinary  course 
of    nature,    but    having    all   the    essential 
properties  of  matter.       All  matter  has  cer- 
tain properties,  as  weight,  form,  inertia,  im- 
penetrability, indestructibility — nor  can  the 
mind   conceive    the  distruction  of  an   atom. 
That  all  atoms  must  have  weight  and  form  is 
clear — impenetrability  signifies  that  no  por- 
tion of  matter  can  occupy  the  same  place  at 
the    same   time  as  another  inertia,  that  it 
cannot   of  itself  move,    and  expresses   the 
resistance  which  matter  makes  to  a  change 
of  state,  whether  that  be  motion  or  rest — so 
it  is  presumed  that  a  body  at  rest  would  for 
ever   remain  so,  were  it  not  disturbed  by 
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some  external  cause,  and  that  all  bodies  in 
motion  would  continue  to  move  on,  were  not 
some  external  influence  exerted  to  bring  them 
to  a  stand  still.     As,  therefore,  it  is  manifest 
that  all  atoms  must  have  the  atom  properties, 
it  must  be  true  that  matter  is  infinitely  di- 
visible, even  though  we  cannot  divide  it — 
a  conclusion  at  which  the  mind  is  forced  to 
arrive — for  that  which  is   a  whole  can  be 
halved,  at  all  events  the  half  exists,   which 
may   be   again    halved   ad   infinitum.      Dr. 
Lardner  observes,  that  the  blood  which  ilows 
m  the  veins  of  animals,  is  not,   as   it  seems, 
a  uniformly  red  liquid.     It  consists  of  small 
red  globules  floating  in   a  transparent    fluid 
called  serum.     In  different  figures  these  glo- 
bules differ  both  in  figure  and  in  magnitude. 
In    man,    and  in  all  animals    who   suckle 
their   young,  they    are   perfectly  round    or 
spherical.     In  birds  or  fishes  they  are  of  an 
oblong  or  spheroidal   form.     In  the    human 
species  the  diameter  ot  the  globules  is  about 
the  four  thousandth  of  an   inch.     Hence  il 
follows  that  in  a  drop  of  blood,  which  would 
remain  suspended  from  the   point  of  a  tine 
needle,    there   must   be    about   a  million  of 
globules.     Small  as  these    globules  are,   the 
animal  kingdom  presents  beings  whose  whole 
bodies  are  still  more  minute.     Animalcules 
have  been  discovered,  whose  magnitude  is 
such,  that  a  million  of  them  does  not  exceed 
the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  sand,  and  yet  each  of 
these  creatures  is  composed  of  members  as 
curiously  organised   as  those  of  the  largest 
species ;  they    have    life    and    spontaneous 
motion,  and  are  endued  with  sense  and  in- 
stinct.    In  the  liquids  in   which  they   live, 
they  are  observed  to  move  writh  astonishing 
speed   and    activity,   nor  are  their  motions 
blind  or  fortuitous,  but  evidently  governed 
by   choice,   and    even   directed   to    an  end. 
They  use  food  and  drink,  from  which  they 
derive  nutrition,  and  are  therefore  furnished 
with   a   digestive   apparatus.      They    have 
great  muscular   power,    and    are   furnished 
with    limbs    and    muscles   of    strength    and 
flexibility.     They    are    susceptible   of   the 
same  appetites,  and  o\noxious  to  the  same 
passions,    the   gratification  of  which   is  at- 
tended with  the  same  results  as  in  our  own 
species.     It  has  been  asserted  that  the  wings 
of  certain  insects  are  so  thin,  that  50,000  of 
them  placed  one  over  the  other,  would  not 
form  a  pile  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height ; 
but,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  calcula- 
tion was  that  made  by  Newton,  who  deter- 
mined the  thickness  of  transparent  substan- 
ces by  observing  what  colours  they  reflected. 
A  soap  bubble,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a  thin  transparent  shell  of  water  with  the 
substance    called     soap,    reflects    different 
colours   from  different  parts  of  its  surface. 
Immediately   before    the  bubble   bursts,   a 
black  spot  may  be  observed  near  the  top — 
at  this  part  the  thickness  has  been  proved 
not  to  exceed  the  2,500,000th  of  an  inch. 
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PHYSICAL  MYTHOLOGY. 

BY    LORD    BACON. 
II. 

THE  FABLE  OF  PROMETHEUS, 

Explained  of  an  over-ruling  providence,  and 
of  human  nature. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  fable  contains  and  enforces  man)'  just 
and  serious  considerations — some  whereof 
have  been,  long  since,  well  observed — but 
some"  again  remain  perfectly  untouched. 
Prometheus  clearly  and  expressly  signifies 
providence — for  of  all  the  things  in  nature, 
the  formation  and  endowment  of  man  was 
singled  out  by  the  ancients,  and  esteemed 
the  peculiar  work  of  providence.  The  rea- 
son hereof  seems — 1.  that  the  nature  of  man 
includes  a  mind  and  understanding,  which  is 
the  seat  of  providence — 2.  that  it  is  harsh 
and  incredible,  to  suppose  reason  and  mind 
should  be  raised,  and  drawn  out  of  senseless 
and  irrational  principles  ;  whence  it  become 
almost  inevitable,  that  providence  is  im- 
planted in  the  human  mind,  in  conformity 
with,  and  by  the  direction  and  the  design  of 
the  great  over-ruling  providence. — But,  3. 
the  principal  cause  is  this — that  man  seems 
to  be  the  thing,  in  which  the  whole  world 
centers,  with  respect  to  the  final  causes — so 
that  if  he  were  aw  ay,  all  other  things  would 
stray  and  fluctuate, without  end  or  intention, 
or  become  perfectly  disjoined,  and  out  of 
frame.  For  all  things  are  made  subservient 
to  man — and  he  receives  use  and  benefit 
from  them  all.  Thus  the  revolutions,  places, 
and  periods  of  the  celestial  bodies,  serve  him 
for  distinguishing  times  and  seasons,  and  for 
dividing  the  world  into  different  regions — 
the  meteors  afford  him  prognostications  of 
the  weather — the  winds  saii  our  ships,  drive 
our  mills,  and  move  other  machines — and 
the  vegetables  and  animals  of  all  kinds, 
either  afford  us  matter  for  houses  and  habi- 
tations, cloathing,  food,  physic,  or  tend  to 
ease,  or  delight,  support,  or  refresh  us— so 
that  everything  in  nature  seems  not  made 
for  itself,  but  for  man. 

And  it  is  not  without  reason  added,  that 
the  mass  of  matter,  whereof  man  was  formed, 
should  be  mixed  up  with  particles  taken 
from  different  animals,  and  wrought  in  with 
the  clay — because,  it  is  certain,  that  of  all 
things  in  the  universe,  man  is  the  most  com- 
pounded, and  recompounded  body — so  that 
the  ancients  not  improperly  styled  him  a 
microcosm,  or  little  world  within  himself. 
For  although  the  chemists  have  absurdly, 
and  too  literally,  wrested  and  perverted  the 
term  microcosm,  whilst  they  pretend  to  find 
all  kind  of  mineral  and  vegetable  matters, 
or  something  corresponding  to  them  in  man, 
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yet  it  remains  firm  and  unshaken,  that  the 
human  body  is  of  all  substances  the  most 
mixed,  and  organical — whence  it  has  sur- 
prising powers  and  faculties.  For  the 
powers  of  simple  bodies  are  but  few,  though 
certain  and  quick — as  being  little  broken,  or 
wreakened  —  and  not  counterbalanced  by 
mixture ;  but  excellence,  and  quantity  of 
energy,  reside  in  mixture  and  composition. 
(  To  be  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

FREE  DISCUSSION  ? 

Mr.  Editor  —  I  have  rejoiced  to  observe 
of  late  some  indications  of  a  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  Socialists,  differ- 
ing from  the  truckling  policy  which  was 
sometime  adopted  amongst  them,  and  which 
was  so  justly  condemned  by  the  Oracle,  as 
being  unworthy  of  men  who,  although  they 
do  not  corporately  profess  atheism,  any  more 
than  they  profess  Christianity,  or  raohamme- 
danism,  do,  nevertheless,  pride  themselves 
mainly  upon  the  verbal  assertion  of  the  right 
of  free  inquiry.  I  say  verbal  assertion,  be- 
cause in  too  many  instances  they  have  shown 
themselves  ready  to  back  out  from  any  thing 
beyond,  so  soon  as  the  front  of  power  was 
reared  against  them,  or  seemed  to  threaten 
them  with  disagreeable  consequences.  I 
was  particularly  pleased  with  the  improve- 
ment in  the  Edinburgh  branch  reported  in 
the  Oracle,  No.  56. 

"  Would  I  could  answer  this  comfort  with 
the  like,''  but  my  present  object  is  to  draw 
your  attention  to  an  instance  of  the  deser- 
tion of  principle,  hoping  that  they  who  were 
not  ashamed  to  be  actors  therein,  may  yet 
be  ashamed  on  seeing  it  in  print. 

A  weekly  discussion  has  been  established 
at  the  "Whitechapel  Institution,  about  18 
months,  open  to  all  parties.  The  regulations 
were  drawn  up  by  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution, one  of  which  provided  that  the  au- 
dience should  decide,  by  show  of  hands, 
upon  any  question  which  might  be  proposed 
for  discussion.  In  accordance  therewith,  I 
proposed  the  question,  "  Is  there  a  god?" — 
which  was  put  to  the  audience,  in  form — but, 
at  the  persuasion  of  Mr.  Cooper,  a  Socialist, 
who  said  that  "  the  man  who  could  look  up- 
on this  beautiful  universe  and  say  there  was 
no  god  was  unworthy  of  a  reply,"  the  question 
was  negatived.  I,  however,  feeling  inclined 
to  have  the  question  decided  by  a  larger  au- 
dience, brought  it  forward  again  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  when  lo!  the  president  of 
the  branch,  who  occupied  the  chair,  refused 
to  put  it  to  the  meeting,  who  were  evidently 
anxious  to  have  the  question  discussed — and 
this  in  defiance  of  his  own  rules,  which  con- 
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tinue  to  be  gflkvely  read  every  discussion 
night,  Comment  would  be  superfluous — 
surely  tis  too  bad  for  persons  who  can  speak 
and  act  thus,  to  call  themselves  by  the  name 
of  Socialists. 

Alfred   Duffield. 
10,    Friendly-place,     White  Horse-lane, 
Mile-end. 


MR.  CHARLES   SOUTHWELL 
AT  LIBERTY! 

The  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in 
stating  that  Mr.  C.  Southwell  is  again  at 
liberty,  and  in  making  this  announcement 
they  feel  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
they  have  done  their  duty,  and  they  now  call 
upou  the  share- holders  to  do  theirs,  by  ex- 
erting themselves  to  dispose  of  as  many 
tickets  for  the  performance  as  possible,  seeing 
that  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  share- 
holders to  do  so,  in  order  to  get  the  full 
amount  of  their  shares  returned.  Charles 
Southwell  deserves  well  of  every  one  who 
values  his  freedom,  by  his  honest,  courage- 
ous, and  noble  conduct,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  shares  have  been  taken  up,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  his  release,  evinces  that  such 
conduct  is  duly  appreciated,  and  he  will  no 
doubt  be  received  by  a  crowded  house  the 
first  night  he  makes  his  appearance  in  pub- 
lic,which  will  beonThursday  evening,  the  7th 
of  March,  in  the  dramatic  performance  at 
the  large  Theatre,  ROTUNDA,  BLACK- 
FRlAR'3-ROAD,which  has  been  commodi- 
ously  fitted  up  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
The  Committee  have  entered  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  proprietors  of  the  Rotunda, 
thinking  that  by  so  doing  they  would  be  as- 
sisting that  flourishing  branch  of  the  Rational 
Society,  as  also  taking  the  best  mode  they 
could  to  return  the  capital  to  the  share- hold- 
ers, and  advance  the  public  comfort  and  con- 
venience. The  Committee  have  had  profes- 
sional advice  upon  the  legality  of  having  an 
amateur  dramatic  performauce  in  the  above 
commodious  place. 

The  performance  will  commence  with 
Shakspere's  admired  play  of  the  MER- 
CHANT OF  VENICE,  in  which  Mr. 
Southwell  will  sustain  the  character  of 
Shylock.  After  which  the  third  act  of 
Shakspere's  Tragedy  of  HAMLET.  To 
conclude  with  the  popular  farce  of  the  SP1T- 
ALFIELDS' WEAVER.  Considerable  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  getting  up  of  these 
pieces,  and  the  different  characters  will  be 
sustained  by  Amateurs  of  talent  and  expe- 
rience. 

No  money  will  be  taken  at  the  Theatre, 
and  an  early  application  for  Tickets  is 
desirable. 

Tickets  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  Mr.  Hetherington's  11,   Bolt-court  Fleet- 
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street;  Mr.  Watson,  City- road  ;  Mr.  Pitt, 
Grocer,  40,  Prince's-street,  Portman's  Mar, 
ket;  Hud  son's 'Coffee  House,  Charles-street- 
Covent  Garden  :  Crown  Coffee  House, 
Edgware  road;  Mr.Goodaire's,Church-street, 
Kennington;  H.  Edwards's,  10,  Black  Lion- 
yard,  Whitechapel;  S.  Houghton's,  7,  Com- 
mercial-road, Whitechapel;  and  at  all  the 
Social  Institutions*  in  London. 

The  shareholders  are  requested  to  meet 
the  committee  on  Sunday  evening,  the  19th 
of  February,  1843,  in  the  John-street  Insti- 
tution, after  the  lecture,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  tickets  for  the  performance,  and 
other  important  business. 

R.  Redburn,  Secretary. 


ANTI-PERSECUTION   UNION. 

The  Collectors  are  particularly  requested  to  bring 
in  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions,  as  the  Com- 
mittee are  about  to  make  out  their  accounts  for  pub  • 
lication.  Two  of  the  Committee  will  attend  in  the 
Coffee  Room  of  the  Social  Hall,  John-street,  on  Sa- 
turday, the  19th,  and  two  others  at  the  Rotunda,  on 
the  same  day,  from  7  to  10  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  afterwards  on  each  Wednesday  Evening  at  the 
Magnet  Coffee-house,  Drury  Lane. 

N.B.  All  letters  in  future  to  be  directed  to  No  11, 
Bolt  Court,  Fleet-street.  M.  RYALL,  Sec. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

For  the  Anti- Persecution  Union. 

Collector  26 .^047 

"        111 0    10 

A  Few  Friends  to  Free  Inquiry,  Manchester  0  10    0 

Anarchist 0    0    6 

Q  in  the  corner 0     1     0 

Anti-humbug     ■ 10    0 

W.  J 0    5    0 

Atheist 10    0    0 

In  Oracle  59,  Miller,  Gallashiels,  ought  to  have 
been  2s.  6d.  instead  of  2s. 

London.  M.  RYALL,  Sec. 

Sums  received  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  during  his  impri- 
sonment— 

David  Miller,  Esq.  Sheffield ^0  10    0 

A  Few  Literary  Gentlemen,  Sheffield  ..         10    0 
Per  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Sheffield 0    2     6 


THEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION,  Globe  Coffee 
House,  Shoe  Ixme,  Fleet-street — To  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  the  Religious  Idea — Religious  Systems — 
Modes  of  Worship — their  Origin — Progress — Pre- 
sent State  and  Prospects — with  a  view  to  the  dis- 
covery and  promulgation  of  Truth,  and  the  over- 
throw of  Error.  Every  Tuesday  evening  at  half- 
past  eight.     Admission  Free. 

NOTICE. 

Received — "  God  and  his  hell-trap,  or  the  biblical 
account  of  the  fall,  by  a  Believer." 

J.  R.  is  informed  that  all  the  newspapers  sent  to 
Gloucester  Gaol  for  Mr.  Holyoake,  were  given  up  to 
him  on  the  day  of  his  liberation,  and  he  has  since 
had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  them. 

Printed  and  Published  by   THOMAS  PATERSON, 
No.  46,  Wych-street,  Strand,  London,  to  whom 
all  Communications  should  be  addressed. 
Saturday,  February  18,  1843. 
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LITTLE  FAITH   MUCH   GAIN. 

Political  tyranny  stands  on  the  pedestal 
of  religion,  and  it  seems  likely  to  stand  there 
while  religion  remains.  Religion  is  a  kind 
of  mother  tyranny,  it  generates  so  many 
others — and  it  is  a  kind  of  master  tyranny 
for  it  exceeds  all  others.  Other  tyrannies 
manacle  the  body,  but  this  manacles  the 
mind,  for  every  feeling  and  impulse  are 
prostrated  before  its  debasing  influence.  I 
know  that  we  are  told  much  of  its  beautiful 
voice,  whispering  peace  and  love,  but  owing 
to  the  clatter  of  policemen's  truncheons,  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  crash  of  windows,  I  have 
been  unable  to  hear  it.  Of  course  it  is  very 
wrong  in  the  canaille  not  to  do  ttie  devout  on 
religious  doctrines,  but  a  Cardinal  Duperon, 
or  a  Jesuit  Maldona,  can  take,  with  safety, 
a  side  laugh  at  the  trinity,  and  offer  to 
argue  for  god  or  against  him  just  as  royalty 
may  be  inclined.  Now,  what  these  pious 
fathers  would  do  in  jest,  1  would  do  in  ear- 
nest—and  that  liberty  which  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  uninitiated  few,  I  would  extend 
to  the  initiated  many — believing  sincerely 
that  they  who  accept  religion  as  a  serious 
truth,  accept  for  themselves  a  serious  evil. 

In  life,  religion  makes  its  devotees  imbe- 
ciles. Should  a  calamity  befal  a  religious 
man,  instead  of  resolutely  determining  upon 
its  removal  by  human  and  certain  means,  he 
consults  some  godly  fortune-teller,  who  ad- 
vites  patience  and  submission,  and  tells  him 
it  is  merely  a  proof  of  divine  pleasure — for 
"  whom  the  lord  loveth  he  chasteneth."  Is 
not  the  Atheist  more  reasonable,  who  endea- 
vours to  remove   the  earthly  cause  of  the 

evil  which   he  can  see,  and  which  he  can 
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grapple,  than  in  quietly  lying  down  to  be 
sucked  quite  dry  by  theological  vipers  ? 
Death,  which  is  the  termination  of  human 
suffering,  is  not  the  termination  of  bigotry — 
the  religionist  prolongs  his  misery,  and 
extends  his  fears  beyond  the  grave.  Hell, 
with  its  waves  of  fire,  its  tortures  and  its 
demons,  live  so  frightfully  in  his  distorted 
imagination,  as  to  make  here  the  very  hell 
he  wishes  to  shun  hereafter.  Verily,  he 
who  is  without  all  this  terrible  delusion  is  a 
great  gainer.  Surely,  while  the  Atheist 
believes  that  there  are  no  gods,  the  religionist 
must  wish  there  were  none.  If  the  Atheist 
believes  little,  he  fears  little,  and  he  suffers 
little.  But  he  hopes  much  for  humanity, 
because  he  sees  how  it  can  be  redeemed  by 
human  means. 

Supposing  there  to  be  a  god,  if  a  good  one, 
he  must  regret  the  wretched  delusion  under 
which  the  pious  labour,  and  must  feel  pleased 
to  see  it  dispelled.  And  atheism  is  pro- 
fitable both  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  also 
for  that  which  may  come. 

As  far  as  mankind  are  concerned  generally, 
how  glorious  would  it  have  been  had  our 
forefathers  been  Atheists !  How  great 
would  have  been  the  change  for  the  better 
in  the  ancient  world !  When  gods  were 
reduced  to  one,  had  the  reduction  been  then 
carried  a  little  further,  and  the  belief  in  one 
god  been  exploded,  how  many  myriads 
would  have  been  saved,  who  have  since  been 
immolated  to  appease  his  supposed  fury.  In 
modern  times,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Mexico, 
Peru,  would  have  been  saved  a  thousand 
horrors,  and  France  would  have  been  saved 
from  the  terrors  of  Bartholomew's  day,  and 
we  from  the  butchery  of  Rathcormac.  And 
humanity  is  a  wretched  compound  if  its  own 
energies — unpolluted  by  spiritual  delusions- 
had  not  before  this  have  raised  the  physical 
condition  of  our  working  classes  to  comfort, 
and  their  moral  character  to  intelligence 
and  independence. 

T.   P. 
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ANATOMY  OF  HETERODOXIES, 

SINCE    THE    ESTABLISHMENT 
OF    THE    "  ORACLE." 


Definition  for  the  unlearned — 
Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy — heterodoxy   is  any  other 
'nan's  doxy. — Philpotts. 


From  the  examination  of  a  most  important 
position  of  the  Deist,  that  of  the  connection 
or  inseparableness  of  theology  and  naturalism, 
from  which,  in  the  previous  paper,  I  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  the  writer,  I  proceed  to 
consider  some  other  of  the  leading  points  laid 
down  in  his  theory.  The  Deist  appears  not 
only  as  an  expositor  of  the  opinions  of  an 
individual,  but  proclaims  itself  as  the  organ 
of  the  Deists  as  a  body.  Assuming  this  as 
a  correct  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Deist, 
whether  or  not  it  continues  its  appearance 
contemporaneously  with  the  Oracle,  the 
present  course  of  examination  will  be  found 
worthy  of  another  paper.  Having  already 
dissected  the  term  "natural  theology,"  I 
now  arrive  at  another  equally  important 
branch  of  the  inquiry.  The  alliance  at- 
tempted to  be  set  up  between  the  natural  and 
the  theological  was  deemed  irrational,  incon- 
sistent, and  absurd.  The  connection  be- 
tween, or  rather  the  identity  assumed  to 
belong  to,  the  religious  and  the  moral,  will 
now  come  under  examination. 

A  previous  view  of  the  connection  at- 
tempted to  be  established  between  religion, 
and  the  memorable  failure  which  resulted, 
will  be  found  pointedly  illustrative.  The 
real,  not  nominal,  importance  of  the  function 
of  religion  and  reason,  has  already  appeared 
in  its  adoption  one  year  and  its  rejection  the 
next,  by  an  intelligent  and  advanced  asso- 
ciation. This,  if  an  unimportant  alteration, 
and  merely  nominal,  would  have  been  emi- 
nently absurd  —  in  fact,  would  not  have 
been  carried  into  effect.  Changes  had  been 
before  made  in  the  appellation  of  the  society, 
but  they  had  reference  to  its  altered  posi- 
tion or  to  the  new  circumstances  which  had 
arisen.  This  last  designation  was  not  more 
lightly  substituted,  nor  with  less  sound  dis- 
cretion than  former  titles.  A  new  power 
had  arisen  within  the  society,  one  which  by 
force  of  soft  words  and  hard  arguments 
wrought  a  change  in  the  popular  conviction. 
Thence  did  the  "  new  view  "  of  religion  and 
reason,  through  the  right  exercise  of  the 
important  right  of  free  discussion,  and  the 
valuable  machinery  of  universal  suffrage, 
reach  those  quarters  where  the  utterance  of 
the  desire  became  law.  That  important 
body  of  social,  educational,  moral,  political, 
and  scientific  reformers,  or  aspirants  after 
these  reform?,  popularly  known  as  Socialists, 
officially  entitled  the  "  Universal  Commu- 
nity Society  of  Rational  Religionists,"  be- 
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came,  by  vote  of  delegates  formally  asserrl- 
bled,the  "  Society  of  Rationalists."  A  signal 
triumph  of  reason  over  religion,  if  reason 
can  be  said  to  triumph.  A  plain  and  broad 
line  of  demarcation  was  by  this  decision 
boldly  proclaimed,  and  historically  com- 
memorated. It  remains  analytically  to 
explain  and  impressively  illustrate  the  re- 
spective terms,  that  'just,  views  may  take 
root  and  produce  practical  results.  The 
utter  overthrow,  both  in  every-day  life,  and 
in  our  educational  attempts,  of  the  accursedly 
debasing  religious  influences,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  more  fruitful  of  great  and  bene- 
ficial results  than  the  accomplishment  of  any 
scheme  of  amelioration,  republican  or  social 
institutions  perhaps  excepted.  In  fact, 
reform,  or  rather  revolution,  in  this  direction 
must  be  the  forerunner  or  accompaniment 
of  both  political  and  social  changes  of  any 
value.  Without  the  subversion  of  religion 
in  all  its  phases,  I  have  no  confidence  in 
any  proposed  institutional  arrangements, 
however  fundamentall}"  altered  they  may  be 
in  all  other  respects. 

To  return  to  the  original  point — the  text 
suggestive  of  the  present  theme  occupies  no 
less  prominent  a  station  in  the  Deist  than 
that  of  its  motto,  and  is,  of  course,  exposi- 
tory of  the  leading  views  of  the  publication 
under  review.  I  must  suppose,  also,  of  the 
tl  numerous,  intelligent,  and  respectable 
Deists  of  Great  Britain,  who  cannot  sym- 
pathise with  either  faction,"  that  is,  with 
the  superstitionists  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
Atheists  on  the  other."     It  is  this — 

"  The  world  is  my  country — and  to  do 
good  is  my  religion." 

In  the  first  part  I  heartily  concur.  The 
sooner  we  obliterate  all  class,  tribe,  country, 
and  colour  distinctions,  the  better  for  the 
interests  of  humanity.  To  the  second  only 
shall  I  now  direct  my  attention.  The  same 
leading  idea,  "  to  do  good  is  my  religion," 
has  been  expressed  by  the  estimable  man 
and  enlightened  philosopher,  Robert  Owen. 
The  more  my  esteem  is  won  by  the  untiring 
ardour  of  an  enthusiastic  and  disinterested 
philanthropist — the  more  my  admiration  is 
called  forth  by  the  abilities  which  would 
eliminate  from  all  by-gone  philosophers  one 
vast,  beautiful,  and  harmonious  scheme  for 
human  emancipation,  the  more  anxious  I 
become  to  dissent  from  what  I  deem  erro- 
neous in  such  respected  authority,  and  the 
more  desirous  to  do  my  part  towards  sepa- 
rating the  false  from  the  true.  Mr.  Owen 
has  introduced,  and  such  introduction  was 
once  lauded  by  numerous  adherents,  the 
"  Religion  of  the  New  Moral  World."  He 
also  said,  and  his  saying  was  echoed  by  the 
same  adherents — that  the  religion  of  the  new 
moral  word  would  henceforth  consist  in  the 
practice  of  promoting  unceasingly  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.     He  further  called  his  fol- 
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lowers  by  the  corporate  name  of  "  Universal 
Community  Society  of  Rational  Religionists." 
These  introductions  were  resolutely  opposed 
by  equally  devoted,  but  not  equally  servile 
disciples.  There  were  those  who  drank 
deeply  of  his  wisdom,  who  eagerly  studied 
his  lessons  of  charity,  and  affectionately 
hung  round  the  venerable  sage  while  striving 
to  elevate  themselves  to  the  standard  of 
morals  inculcated  and  practised  by  him. 
Such  students  of  the  new  philosophy,  real 
lovers  of  truth,  rather  than  lovers  of  party, 
instead  of  being  deterred,  were  strongly 
stimulated  to  purify  a  system,  when  damaged 
by  what  they  thought  a  most  ungenial  and 
u  adulterate  "  mixture.  One  result  of  their 
exertions,  in  the  disseverance  of  religious  and 
rational,  has  been  already  remarked — others 
remain  to  be  accomplished,  in  the  total 
separation  of  the  religious  from  the  moral, 
and  the  radical  abolition  of  the  former  from 
the  entire  scheme  of  social  institutional 
arrangements. 

These  memorable  illustrations  again  bring 
me  to  the  starting  point,  the  analysis  of 
religion  and  morals.  I  will  not  commence 
by  defining  either,  but  enumerate  their  prin- 
cipal characteristics,  which  will,  in  them- 
selves furnish  the  best  definition,  and  lead  to 
the  most  correct  understanding  of  their 
meaning  or  meanings. 

Between  the  religious  and  the  moral  there 
exists  as  wide  a  distinction  as  between  the 
religious  and  the  reasonable.  The  religious 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  allow  this 
difference,  however  they  may  simultaneously 
assert  that  reason  agrees  with  and  proves 
religion.  The  terms  on  which  the  truly 
religious  receive  reason  are  those  of  distant 
recognition,  doubtful  and  suspicious  saluta- 
tion, misgivings  and  distrust — or  at  best  they 
assign  it  a  secondary  place  to  religion. 
They  will  tolerate  or  embrace  reason  if 
apparently  serviceable  to  religion,  but  if  the 
least  signs  appear  of  disagreement,  the  for- 
mer is  summarily  ejected. 

The  principal  elements  of  religion,  no 
matter  under  what  aspect  we  behold  it,  are 
supernaturalism,  revelation,  faith,  worship, 
credal  systems.  The  principal  elements  of 
morality  have  reference  to  mutual  rights 
and  duties,  self-government  and  improve- 
ment, the  cultivation  of  the  affections,  to- 
gether with  the  reconcilement  or  blending 
of  an  enlightened  self-interest  with  the 
promotion  of  the  general  weal.  How  say 
the  religionists  themselves,  the  genuine, 
bona-fide  religionists,  not  the  pseudo  or 
semi-philosophical  sortr  That  a  man  may 
be  a  very  moral  man,  but  by  no  means  a 
religious  man.  He  may  be'  a  good  son, 
father,  brother,  husband,  citizen,  a  philan- 
thropist, may  "  do  as  he  would  be  done  by," 
"the  world  may  be  his  country — to  do  good 
his  practice,"  be  may  «  promote  the  greatest 
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happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  he  may 
continuall}'  exert  himself  to  contribute  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  that  has  life.  He  may 
shape  his  life  in  accordance  with  each  of  these 
courses  of  action,  as  successively  laid  down 
by  (as  it  is  said)  Jesus,  Paine,  Bentham, 
Owen,  and  still  be  eminently  irreligious. 
"  Grace  might  not  abound,''  according  to 
the  evangelically  religious.  The  "  rational, 
mind-elevating,  heart-cheering,  and  virtue 
sustaining  principles  of  natural  theology," 
according  to  the  deistically  religious  might 
be  disowned.  Thus  the  man  whose  exem- 
plary virtues  were  continually  shedding  hap- 
piness around,  whose  life  was  one  untiring 
round  of  devotedness  to  the  interests  of 
humanity,  would  be  excluded  from  each  of 
the  religious  circles,  whether  large  or  small, 
whether  the  boundary  line  were  more  or  less 
rigid  or  elastic.  He  would  be,  in  fact, 
virtually  outlawed  from  the  religious  world. 
The  purists  would  find  him  to  be  without 
"  saving  faith,"  reliance  on  the  "  merits  of 
the  redeemer,''  a  thorough  conviction  of  his 
own  worthlessness,"  as  well  as  a  proper 
frame  of  mind  for  repentance.  The  common 
place  creedists,  would  observe  thathe lacked 
the  ordinary  amount  of  "  faith,"  he  did  not 
believe  a  word  of  the  "miracles,"  thought 
the  "  prophecies  "  perversions,  "inspiration" 
a  fiction,  the  "  second  person  in  the  trinity  " 
a  fable,  or  the  Jewish  moralist  a  nonentity — 
therefore  he  was  not  a  religious  man.  The 
"natural  theologians,"  or  "  Deists,"  would 
bewail  him,  alas  !  as  a  "  man  without  god !" 
they  would  discover  that  he  did  not  look  up 
"from  nature  to  nature's  god,"  that  he — 
benighted  man — did  not  see  "  the  finger  of 
god  in  the  splendid  revolutions  of  the  plane- 
tary spheres,"  or  acknowledge  his  "  wisdom 
and  power  in  the  harmony  of  the  universe." 
In  fine,  he  would  be  without  the  "  binding 
principle,"  and  therefore  without  religion. 
Have  I  not  now  fairly  dissected  off  religion 
and  goddism  from  morality  ? 

M.  Q.  R. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XXX. 

(Mammalia  continued.) 
The  sternum  or  breast-bone,  though  essen- 
tially the  same  throughout  the  class  as  in  the 
human  subject,  is  somewhat  modified  in  form 
by  the  shape  of  the  chest.  The  sternum 
belongs  to  the  class  of  flat  bones.  From  its 
elongated  form  the  old  anatomists  compared 
it  to  a  sword,  the  handle,  blade,  and  point  of 
which  they  considered  were  represented  by 
the  several  portions  of  which  it  consists  in 
the  adult  subject. 

The  osseous  boundaries  of  the  thorax  oi 
chest  are  formed  by  thirty- seven  bones,  viz. 
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twelve  dorsal  vertebrae  placed  posteriorly,  the 
sternum  anteriorly,  and  twelve  ribs  on  either 
side.  The  figure  of  the  thorax  in  most  apes, 
bats,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  rodentia, 
and,  in  fact,  of  the  class  mammalia  having 
clavicles  or  collar-bones,  agrees  with  that  of 
the  human  subject.  The  arrangement  of  the 
thorax  causes  man  to  move  in  the  erect  at- 
titude. Its  great  lateral  width  and  incon- 
siderable depth  from  sternum  to  spine,  throw 
the  arms  apart,  and  increase  their  sphere  of 
motion.  The  reverse  characters,  together 
with  the  absence  of  clavicles  in  quadrupeds, 
allow  the  fore-legs  to  approximate,  to  fall 
perpendicularly  under  the  front  of  the  body, 
and  support  it  with  ease  and  security. 

Man  combines  by  far  the  largest  cranium 
with  the  smallest  face — and  animals  deviate 
from  these  relations  in  proportion  as  they  in- 
crease in  stupidity  and  ferocity.  By  the 
head  is  understood  all  that  part  of  the  skele- 
ton which  is  placed  above  the  first  cervical 
vertebra — it  is  of  a  spheroidal  figure,  elon- 
gated from  before  backwards,  slightly  coin- 
pressed  on  the  sides,  contracted  on  the  fore 
part,  and  expanded  behind.  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  parts,  the  cranium  and 
face.  The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  eight  in 
Dumber,  and,  by  their  junction  with  each 
other,  form  a  large  cavity  for  the  protection 
of  the  brain — while  those  of  the  face,  which 
are  fourteen  in  number,  form  several  smaller 
cavities  connected  with  the  senses  of  vision, 
taste  and  smell.  In  man,  the  area  of  the 
section  of  the  cranium  is  nearly  four  times  as 
large  as  that  of  the  face,  three  times  as  large 
in  the  ourang-outang,  twice  as  large  in  the 
sapajous,  and  they  are  nearly  equal  in  the 
baboons  and  carnivora.  In  the  hare  and 
marmot,  the  face  exceeds  the  cranium  by  one- 
third,  in  the  porcupine  and  ruminants,  by 
half.  The  face  is  three  times  as  large  as  the 
cranium  in  the  hippopotamus,  and  four  times 
as  large  in  the  horse.  Professor  Lawrence 
says — u  A  very  striking  difference  between 
man  and  all  other  animals,  consists  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  cranium  and  face 
— which  are  indicated  in  a  general  but  not 
very  accurate  manner,  by  the  facial  line. 
The  organs  which  occupy  most  of  the  face, 
are  those  of  vision,  smelling,  and  tasting,  to- 
gether with  the  instruments  of  mastication 
and  deglutition.  In  proportion  as  these  are 
more  developed,  the  size  of  the  face,  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  cranium,  is  augmented. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  brain  is  large, 
the  volume  of  the  cranium  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  face.  One  of  the 
most  simple  methods — though  often  insuffi- 
cient— of  expressing  the  relative  proportion 
of  these  parts,  is  by  the  course  of  the  facial 
line,  and  the  amount  of  the  facial  angle. 
The  idea  of  stupidity  is  associated,  even  by 
the  vulgar,  with  -the  elongation  of  the  snout 
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— which  necessarily  lowers  the  facial  line,  or 
renders  it  more  oblique — hence  the  crane  and 
snipe  have  become  proverbial.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  the  facial  line  is  elevated  by  any 
cause,  which  does  not  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  cranium,  as  in  the  elephant  and  owl, 
by  the  cells  which  separate  the  two  tables, 
the  animal  acquires  a  particular  air  of  intel- 
ligence, and  gains  the  credit  of  qualities 
which  he  does  not  in  reality  possess.  Hence 
the  latter  animal  has  been  selected  as  the 
emblem  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom — and  the 
former  is  distinguished  in  the  Malay  language 
by  a  name  which  indicates  an  opinion  that 
he  participates  with  man  in  his  most  distin- 
guishing characteristic,  the  possession  of  rea- 
son." The  head  of  the  ourang,  viewed  in 
front,  is  pear-shaped,  expanding  from  the 
chin  upwards,  the  cranium  being  much  the 
larger  end.  The  lower  j  aw  is  subject  to  many 
varieties  in  the  mammalia.  In  the  whale 
it  resembles  two  enormous  ribs,  uuited  at  the 
point. 

The  anterior  extremity  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals corresponds  to  the  superior  of  the  hu- 
man subject,  and  contains  all  the  elements 
of  it,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  in  No.  59, 
modified  according  to  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal. Lawrence  remarks,  "  There  is  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  of  form  throughout  the  up- 
per and  lower  extremities — their  principal 
divisions,  the  number  and  form  of  the  bones, 
and  the  construction  of  the  articulations  io 
each  division,  correspond  very  closely — the 
essential  varieties  may  all  be  referred  to  the 
principles  of  solidity  and  resistance  in  the 
lower,  of  mobility  in  the  upper.  A  compa- 
rison of  the  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand,  to  the 
thigh,  leg,  and  foot — of  the  os  innominatum 
to  the  scapula — of  the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle, 
to  the  shoulder,  elbow,  and  wrist — of  the 
carpus,  metacarpus,  and  fingers,  to  the  tar- 
sus, metatarsus,  aud  toes  —  will  at  once 
prove  and  illustrate  this  difference."  — 
The  importance  of  the  clavicle — so  named 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  an  an- 
cient key,  clavicula,  from  clavis,  a  key — 
in  the  motions  of  the  upper  or  anterior  ex- 
tremity, may  be  well  estimated  by  the  fact 
of  its  being  present  in  those  animals  only 
whose  habits  of  life  require  free  and  varied 
motions  of  the  shoulder.  Thus  in  the  quad- 
rumana  it  is  strong  and  curved,  as  in  the 
human  subject.  The  bat,  hedgehog,  and 
mole,  among  the  insectivora,  afford  examples 
of  clavicle  in  its  highest  degree  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  very  perfect  in  the  rodentia,  as 
the  squirrel,  beaver,  rabbit,  rat,  &c.  Among 
the  edentata,  those  animals  only  whose  habits 
are  fossorial  possess  clavicle,  as  the  ant-eater, 
the  dasypus,  and  the  gigantic  megatherium 
— in  the  last  named  animal  it  presents  the 
peculiarity  of  being  articulated  with  the  first 
rib  instead  of    the  sternum.     The  scapula 
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forms  an  essential  element  of  the  thoracic 
extremity,  and  exists  wherever  the  latter  is 
fully  developed,  but  greatly  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  uses  to  which  the  extremity  is  ap- 
plied. The  cetacea  or  whales,  in  general, 
have  a  large  scapula  of  a  triangular  form — 
the  pachydermata  or  thick-skinned  animals, 
ruminantia,  and  solipeda  or  solid-feet,  have 
a  long,  narrow  scapula  placed  perpendicularly 
on  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  chest. 
In  the  carnivora  and  rodentia,  where  strength 
and  freedom  of  motion  are  required,  the 
scapulae  are  placed  obliquely  over  the  ribs — 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  glenoid  cavity  varies  with  the 
motions  required.  This  fact  has  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  horse-jocke)r,  who  is 
well  aware  that  the  upright  shoulder  is  a  mark 
of  a  stumbling  horse.  When  the  fore-arm 
and  hand  are  used  for  seizing  objects,  as  in 
apes,  many  rodentia  and  carnivora,  or  for 
flying,  as  in  the  bat,  the  humerus  is  formed 
essentially  in  accordance  with  the  human 
type.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  anterior 
part  of  the  member  is  but  slightly  developed, 
as  ill  the  cetacea,  the  bone  is  short  and  thick 
— and  in  the  whalebone  whale,  it  is  nearly  as 
broad  as  it  is  long.  The  humerus  is  the 
longest  and  largest  bone  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, it  belongs  to  the  class  of  long  bones, 
and  extends  from  the  scapula  to  the  bones  of 
the  fore-arm.  In  the  mole  it  is  short,  thick, 
and  strong— its  tuberosities  greatly  developed, 
and  its  upper  extremity  presents  two  articu- 
lating surfaces,  one  for  the  scapula,  and  the 
other  for  the  clavicle.  This  large  size  of  the 
bone  prevails  in  all  the  other  fossorial  ani- 
mals, as  the  mighty  megatherium,  the  pan- 
golins, beavers,  ant-eaters,  and  mouotremata. 
The  humerus  of  the  lion  is  remarkable  for 
being  perforated  by  the  brachial  artery  and 
nerve,  which  prevents  its  being  crushed  by 
the  huge  and  powerful  mass  of  muscles  ex- 
hibited in  this  part  of  the  economy  of  the 
king  of  beasts. 


WET-BLANKETISM. 

Some  men  are  constitutionally  incapacita- 
ted, and  others  constitutionally  indisposed, 
for  vigorous,  bold,  or,  it  may  be,  violent  ac- 
tion— I  have  no  wish  to  call  things  out  of  their 
names,  and  if  the  appellation  of  violent  be 
proper,  as  applied  to  some  of  our  proceedings, 
I  should  call  it  by  no  other — a  remedy,  to  be 
successful,  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
disease.  Many  individuals  admire  in  others 
what  they  are  not  disposed  or  are  unable  to 
accomplish  themselves— whilst  others,  on  the 
contrary,  making  no  allowances  for  difference 
of  constitution,  and  consequently  of  feeling, 
measure  other  men's  actions  by  their  own 
standard,  decrying  as  injudicious  or  violent 
all  that  does  not  square  with  their  notions  of 


right  and  wrong.  One  would  almost  imagine 
our  correspondent  "  Omnipax"  belonged  to 
one  of  these  two  classes,  but  for  the  assertion 
that  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  following  out 
his  own  advice,  being  another  illustration  of 
the  adage,  that  men  are  seldom  so  bad  as 
their  principles. 

"  Omnipax  "  objects  to  the  course  which 
has  been  pursued  in  Holywell-street,  and  en- 
deavours to  show,  though  in  my  opinion  very 
lamely,  that  it  has  been  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  infidelity.  After  throwing  his  wet 
blanket  upon  our  shoulders,  "Omnipax'7 
gives  us  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  princi- 
ple for  our  future  guidance  in  attacking  re- 
ligion, the  utility  of  which  principle  I  must 
beg  leave  to  question,  from  the  impossibility 
of  its  ever  being  made  available  as  a  standard, 
in  which  the  value  of  a  principle  consists. 
He  says  "  that  no  one  has  the  right,  though 
he  may  have  the  power  to  do  so  with  impu- 
nity, to  unnecessarily  or  thoughtlessly  hurt 
the  feelings  of  another" — but  the  evident 
folly  of  the  spirit  of  such  a  proposition,  in 
connection  with  a  struggle  for  freedom,  is  so 
apparent,  and  would  have  such  a  paralising 
effect  if  acted  upon,  that  the  writer  himself, 
a  few  lines  further  on,  admits,  "  Some  per- 
sons feelings  are  so  morbidly  sensitive,  that 
to  attempt  to  suit  ourselves  to  them,  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  A  broad  demarcation 
must  be  allowed,  but  that  1  think  has  been 
widely  overstepped  lately."  If  the  feelings 
of  some  are  so  morbidly  sensitive,  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  try  to  suit  ourselves  to 
them — who  is  to  decide  when  the  feelings  of 
those  who  are  not  the  subjects  of  such  morbid 
sensitiveness  are  "unnecessarily  or  thought- 
lessly hurt  ?  "  Wilfully  hurt  would  be  the 
most  correct  expression,  for  no  one  could 
plead  want  of  thought  as  an  excuse  for  a 
premeditated  act,  and  all  actions  are  pre- 
meditated which  are  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  might — whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
one  could  reasonably  blame  an  act  which  was 
evidently  the  result  of  ignorance  or  thought- 
lessness— regret  it  they  might,  but  to  blame 
would  be  to  commit  an  act  of  greater  injustice 
than  the  one  complained  of.  Now  the  only 
party  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon  such 
a  subject,  is  he  whose  feelings  are  said  to  be 
unnecessarily  hurt,  and  even  "  Omnipax  ,y 
must  admit  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  con- 
sult the  feelings  of  one  class  whilst  we  treated 
with  contempt  another  class.  If  we  are  to 
take  especial  care  in  one  case  that  we  do  not 
hurt  feelings — why  not  in  all  cases  ?  Every 
man  has  an  equal  claim,  in  justice,  with 
every  other  man  to  have  his  feelings  re- 
spected. Admitting  for  a  moment  the  pro- 
priety of  "  Omnipax's  "  suggestion,  a  hatred 
of  cruelty  would  lead  a  compassionate  man 
to  respect  the  feelings  of  the  class  most  sen- 
sitively alive  to  ridicule  or  opposition,  and 
not  the  class  whose  reason  to  a  great  extent 
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governed  their  feelings,  and  whose  sufferings 
are,  as  a  consequence,  proportionately  less. 

"  Omnipax  "  says — we  cannot  very  well 
ask  for  uncontrolled  liberty  of  discussion, 
while  we  show  the  offensive  use  we  should 
make  of  it  had  we  it  in  our  possession.  It 
unfortunately  happens  for  "  Omnipax  ''  that 
no  opposition  can  be  offered  in  discussion  of 
received  opinions,  which  will  not  be  deemed 
offensive.  Every  one  who  has  freely  dis- 
cussed received  opinions  has  been  charged 
with  making  an  "offensive  use  "of  the  liberty 
he  has  taken.  This  is  well  known  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Lord  Bacon  and  logic, 
Harvey  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
all  reformers.  And  it  seems  severe  in  "  Om- 
nipax "  to  argue  that  we  forfeit  our  claim  to 
freedom  of  expression,  because  its  exercise 
is  deemed  offensive  by  those  we  oppose.  If 
we  forfeit  our  claim  on  this  ground,  every 
one  who  enunciates  unpopular  ideas  must  do 
the  same,  and  then  no  freedom  of  expression 
can  be  claimed  by  those  who  most  need  it. 
If  "  Omnipax  "  means  that  we  make  an  un- 
just use  of  discussion,  he  is  challenged  to 
suhstantiate  his  charge.  If  we  are  unjust 
in  our  exercise  of  the  liberty  we  claim,  we 
grant  it  to  be  presumptive  evidence  of  our 
unworthiness  to  possess  it.  But  that  we  are 
unjust  we  challenge  "  Omnipax  "  to  show. 
"We  now  use  whatever  means,  upon  delibe- 
ration, appear  most  likely  to  assist  us  in  our 
object,  never  losing  sight  of  our  principle, 
that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.'' 

"  Omnipax  "  closes  with  a  bit  of  deisti- 
cal  claptrap,  warning  us  to  take  care  that 
we  do  not  by  our  uncontrolled  feelings  bring 
about  "  a  re-action  in  favour  of  superstition 
and  priestcraft."  Pray  what  is  superstition 
and  priestcraft  to  re-act  upon?  are  we  so 
happy  that  these  two  monsters  are  matters 
of  history  P  are  they  dead  and  neatly  forgot- 
ten? Are  not  men  imprisoned,  clothed  in 
convict  dresses,  ftd  upon  bread  and  water, 
and  put  to  the  treadmill  for  difference  of 
opinion,  and  having  the  honesty  to  declare 
that  difference  ?  If  their  influence  has  re- 
ally ceased,  and  naming  their  names  would 
by  any  possibility  lead,  however  remotely, 
to  their  resuscitation,  I  would  that  the  man 
who  contemplated  the  utterance  were  dead — ■ 
though  he  were  my  dearest  friend.  But  this, 
alas  !  is  not  the  case,  for  millions  upon  mil- 
lions are  still  the  degraded  slaves  of  religion 
and  priestcraft,  and  those  who  have  thrown 
off  their  chains  will  not  again,  except  in  a 
few  miserable  instances,  re-assume  them. 
I  believe  there  never  was  a  general  re-action 
from  scepticism  to  superstition  in  the  world's 
history.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  for  men 
generally  to  forsake  their  comfortable  homes, 
and  the  blessings  of  real  civilisation,  and  fly 
to  the  deserts  to  roam  as  savages — as  for  men 
generally  when  freed  from  error  to  wish  to 
return  to  it.  W.  C. 
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As  the  following  letter  from  the  Cheltenham 
Free  Press  contains  the  only  account  Mr. 
Holyoake  has  given  of  his  treatment  in 
Gloucester  Gaol,  it  has  been  thought 
likely  to  interest  the  readers  of  the  Oracle. 
And  it  may  be  useful  as  a  portraiture  of 
Christianity's  mode  of  reforming  refractory 
thinkers. 


PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

Mr.  Editor. — As  prisons  and  prison  dis- 
cipline have  lately  occupied  much  public  at- 
tention, I  am  induced  to  offer  to  your  notice 
a  little  recent  experience  in  such  matters. 
What  I  have  written,  I  intended  to  have 
stated  to  a  public  meeting,  but  suffering  from 
a  debility  which  makes  me  glad  to  avoid  ex- 
citement— I  seek  the  calmer  medium  of 
your  paper. 

I  speak  of  Gloucester  County  Gaol.  I  be- 
lieve the  prison  inspector  is  of  opinion  that 
the  rules  of  that  place  are  M  harsh  and  cruel." 
Now,  should  a  prisoner  seek  a  partial  ex- 
emption from  their  operation,  the  process  he 
goes  through  is  very  curious.  He  applies  to 
a  turnkey — the  turnkey  answers  "my  duty 
is  determinate  and  my  province  clear;  I 
cannot  do  it."  Probably,  he  refers  the  pris- 
oner to  the  surgeon.  The  surgeon  is  seen — ■ 
he  refers  him  to  the  governor,  the  governor 
refers  him  to  the  visiting  magistrates — they 
reply,  "  we  have  no  power  to  grant  the  re- 
quest, Sir  James  Graham  only  can  do  that." 
Sir  James  Graham  is  memorialised,  who,  as 
is  usual,  answers  "The  visiting  magistrates 
best  know  what  is  proper — I  only  grant  what 
they  recommend."  Any  further  application 
to  them  would  be  construed  into  a  wilful  an- 
noyance, and  the  prisoner  is  fortunate  who 
can  sit  down  like  Sterne's  happy  man — 
pleased,  he  knows  not  why,  and  con- 
tented he  knows  not  wherefore.  Of 
course  I  blame  no  one,  for  there  is 
no  one  to  blame,  and  this  constitutes  the 
beauty  of  the  system.  Should  I  individual- 
ise, it  would  only  be  to  say,  that  the  governor 
is  a  gentleman  of  some  excellent  qualities, 
and  of  some  unintelligible  conduct ;  that  the 
surgeon  possesses  the  suaviter.in  modo  with- 
out the  fortiter  in  re  ;  and  that  the  magis- 
trates are  little  gods,  who,  like  Jupiter, 
thunder  oftener  than  they  smile. 

What  of  health  I  have,  I  owe  to  my  friends, 
who  supplied  me  with  such  food  as  my  con- 
stitution required,  for  had  I  been  compelled 
to  subsist  on  the  diet  of  the  prison,  my  health, 
by  this  time,  would  have  been  quite  broken. 
With  the  direction  of  my  own  medical  ad- 
viser, I  made  this  representation  to  the  pro- 
per authorities  at  the  gaol ;  I  made  them  tc 
the  commissioners  who  were  lately  there, 
and  I  made  them  to  Sir  James  Graham: 
therefore  conceive  that  I  am  justified  in  re- 
peating them  here.     The  surgeon  admit  tec 
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the  necessity  of  better  diet,  but  referred  me 
to  the  governor,  and  he  sent  me  the  fruitless 
round  I  have  described.  Now  the  province 
of  the  governor  was  the  care  of  my  person, 
and  the  province  of  the  surgeon  was  the  care 
of  my  health.  The  governor  ought  not  to 
have  permitted  the  reference  to  him,  and  the 
surgeon  ought  not  to  have  made  it.  Either 
the  surgeon  should  have  refused  my  applica- 
tion with  decision,  or  have  allowed  it  with 
independance.  Upon  this  subject,  the  com- 
missioners reminded  me,  "  that  if  the  surgeon 
I  did  not  order  what  was  necessary  for  my 
health,  he  was  responsible  for  it."  I  replied 
tl  that  I  knew  this,  and  that  they  also  knew, 
that  a  prisoner,  like  Beale  of  Northleach, 
must  die  before  he  could  avail  himself  of  such 
responsibility,  and  that  this  was  but  grave 
consolation."  But  of  the  surgeon  I  wish  to 
speak  impartially,  and  I  gladly  admit,  that 
his  manner  was  always  very  kind,  but  I 
complain  that  his  answers  were  always  very 
indecisive.  What  he  recommended  he  sel- 
dom prescribed,  and  professed  that  he  must 
consult  the  governor  when  he  only  should 
have  consulted  himself.  This  fault  may  seem 
little,  but  its  effects  are  great.  In  a  gaol, 
the  surgeon  is  the  only  person  who  stands  be- 
tween a  prisoner  and  the  grave,  and  it  is  in- 
dispensible  that  to  the  quality  of  humanity 
those  of  independance  and  decision  should  be 
joiued.  The  kind  of  answers  to  which  I  have 
alluded  were  given  to  me  more  than  once, 
and  given  to  others  as  well  as  to  me.  And 
I  again  repeat,  that  had  I  been  without 
friends,  I  should  have  left  my  prison*  with- 
out health. 

Akin  to  the  want  of  better  food,  was  the 
want  of  exercise,  and  no  want  of  damp.  The 
yard  in  which  I  walked  was  so  small,  that  I 
always  became  giddy,  through  the  frequent 
turnings,  before  1  became  refreshed.  The 
governor  sometimes  permitted  the  class  in 
which  I  was  to  walk  in  his  garden,  but  the 
pccasions  came  seldom  and  lasted  not  long — ■ 
and  I  was  previously  so  enervated  by  confine- 
pent,  that  the  unusual  exercise  thus  taken, 
threw  me  into  a  slight  fever.  Generally 
speaking,  the  place  in  which  I  was  confined 
jwas  miserably  humid,  and,  although  I  took 
iperpetual  care  I  had  almost  a  perpetual 
cold. 

^An  application  for  a  trivial  favour  often 
rought  down  upon  me  ruthless  treatment, 
'he  visiting  magistrates  would  come  and, 
)efore  the  other  prisoners,  denounce  me  as 
;he  "  worst  felon  in  the  gaol,  and  as  the 
nost  atrocious  of  criminals."  I  was  directed 
o  ascribe  this  to  the  petulance  of  age  and 
he  rancour  of  orthodoxy,  but  I  thought  it 
roceeded  from  bad  taste  and  worse  feeling. 
From  first  to  last,  every  newspaper  sent 
ne  was  detained ;  every  letter/row*  me  was 
erused,  and  every  one  to  me  was  broken 
pen  and  read — and  the  very  seals,  it  thev 
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happened  to  be  heterodox,  were  interdicted^ 
Thus  the  privacy  of  affection  and  friendship 
were  violated,  and  mind  as  well  as  body  laid 
under  one  restraint. 

When  I  saw  friends  it  was  but  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  through  the  bars  of  a 
gate — 'to  shake  hands  was  a  privilege,  and  to 
converse  unheard— impossible.  To  me  it 
was  a  momentary  satisfaction  made  an  en- 
during mortification.  To  the  public  it  may 
seem  a  light  matter  that  nothing  can  be 
spoken  to  a  visitor  unheard  by  officers,  but 
it  is  no  light  matter  to  a  prisoner.  The 
commissoners  inquired — "can  you  make  no 
communication  to  your  friends  without  its 
passing  under  the  eyes  of  the  governor,  or 
through  the  ears  of  rhe  turnkey."  I  answer- 
ed "  none,  and  that  it  was  not  prudent  for  a 
prisoner  to  mention  openly  what  affected 
persons  in  whose  power  he  was  put — that 
no  prisoner  must  calculate  on  jailers  being 
generous,  for  they  owned  few  virtues  not 
written  in  their  ruies."  I  spoke  from  expe- 
rience, and  gave  them  a  case  in  point. 

During  the  latter  portion  of  my  time  all 
my  friends  were  denied  access  to  me,  which 
though  it  interfered  with  the  supply  of  my 
wants,  I  did  not  for  the  reasons  stated,  much 
regret.  But  this  I  did  regret — all  my  letters 
were  detained,  and  I  was  refused  the  privi- 
lege of  writing  a  single  letter  to  my  family. 
The  reason  assigned  by  the  governor  for 
this,  was  the  enforcement  of  new  rules,  but 
I  know  that  they  were  enforced  without 
proper  authority,  and  I  believe  applied  only 
to  me. 

Those  are  happy,  who  are  for  ever  pre- 
served from  the  reception  cells  of  Gloucester 
gaol.  Of  the  one  in  which  I  was  put,  the 
floor  was  filthy,  the  bed  was  filthier,  and  the 
window  was  filthier  still,  for  in  the  window 
was  what  I  sicken  at  as  I  write — a  rag  full 
of  human  excrement.  And  of  the  bed,  a 
prisoner  assured  me  that  when  he  lay  in  it 
the  lice  crept  up  his  throat  off  the  corners  of 
the  blanket  which  covered  him.  This  state- 
ment, on  my  direction,  he  made  to  the  com- 
missioners. 

The  gaol  chapel  is  a  cold  place.  Often, 
on  entering  it,  I  have  exclaimed  with  Ju- 
gurtha,  on  entering  his  Roman  dungeon — 
"  heavens!  how  cold  is  this  bath  of  yours!" 
Yet  in  this  place,  during  this  inclement  sea- 
son, the  prisoners  are  assembled  every  morn- 
ing to  hear  prayers,  on  empty  stomachs,  after 
sixteen  hours  confinement  in  their  night 
cells.  On  the  "long  prayer"  mornings,  they 
are  detained  in  chapel  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,and  the  penitentiary  men,  on  their  re- 
turn to  their  cells,  find  their  gruel  on  the 
stone  floor,  gone  cold  in  their  absence.  I 
mention  this  matter  with  reluctance,  as  some 
may  suppose  that  I  notice  it  only  from  want 
of  religion,  but  perhaps  a  little  reflection  will 
convince  them  that  believers,  as  well  as  un- 
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believers,  can  appreciate  a  warm  breakfast 
on  a  cold  morning  ! — -And  that  an  asthmati- 
cal  man,  however  sound  his  faith,  will  have 
his  affection  painfully  increased  by  enerva- 
tion, inanimation,  and  sudden  cold.  This 
practice  I  do  not  say,  is  contrary  to  the  rules, 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  is  or 
what  is  not  contrary  to  them,  and  I  never 
met  with  any  one  at  the  gaol  who  could  tell. 
But  the  practice  is  contrary  to  the  act  of  the 
4th  of  Geo.  4.,  chap.  64,  sec.  30.  which  is 
professed  to  regulate  it. 

A  circumstance  of  a  different  nature  from 
any  of  the  foregoing,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
notice.  After  a  considerable  portion  of  my 
term  of  imprisonment  had  elapsed,  and  after 
I  had  memoralised  Sir  James  Graham,  I 
was  permitted  to  remain  up  in  an  evening 
with  my  books.  To  this  1  owe  what  of 
pleasure  I  can  be  said  to  have  experienced 
in  gaol,  and  with  pleasure  I  acknowledge  it. 

I  prefer  leaving  these  statements  without 
comment,  and  content  myself  with  saying, 
that  I  can  abundantly  substantiate  every  one 
of  them.  On  Saturday  last  they  were  partly 
examined  at  the  gaol  by  the  magistrates, 
but  I  heard  nothing  that  impugned  their 
correctness  or  affected  the  propriety  of  their 
appearing  before  the  public.  If  T  have  made 
any  misrepresentations,  I  shall  be  sorry, 
and  what  is  proved  to  be  wrong  I  will  cheer- 
fully retract.  I  have  written  from  no  male- 
volence, for  I  feel  none — and  as  what  I  have 
related  affects  me  no  longer,  my  only  motive 
is  the  hope  of  benefitting  the  unfortunate 
beings  whom  I  have  left  behind  me.  My 
object  is  not,  as  some  may  suspect,  to  excite 
commisseration  on  my  own  part — to  do  this 
I  have  no  wish,  and  no  expectation,  for  in 
Cheltenham  it  seems  to  be  a  received  maxim, 
that  they  who  have  little  faith  have  no  feel- 
ings— certainly,  none  are  respected. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  it  is  perhaps 
fair  to  add,  that  from  the  feeling  in  which 
the  new  visiting  magistrate  entered  into  the 
examination  referred  to,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  such  alterations  will  take  place 
as  justice  may  appear  to  require  and  hu- 
manity to  dictate. 

How  my  imprisonment  is  supposed  to 
affect  me  towards  religion,  I  cannot  tell,  I 
only  know  that  I  have  no  change  of  senti- 
ment to  own.  During  six  months  I  have 
been  u  shut  out  from  the  common  light  and 
common  air  " — from  those  whom  the  bonds 
of  friendship  connected,  and  the  ties  of  affec- 
tion endeared — and  some  of  these  ties  are 
broken  for  ever — for  my  child,  who  prattled 
her  artless  farewell  as  I  left  my  home,  now 
lies  mouldering  in  the  silent  grave.  After 
this,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  greater 
difficulty  than  ever  in  believing  that  humanity 
is  the  associate  of  piety- — and  if  Christianity 
has  no  expounders  more  attractive  than  those 
I  have  fallen  in  with,  the  day  of  my  con- 
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version  is  still  distant,  as  I  do  not  care  to 
hold  what  seems  to  me  to  require  dishonour- 
able support.  And  I  shall  be  sorry  to  im- 
bibe principles  which  will  induce  me  to  treat 
others  as  christians  have  treated  me. 

It  was  taught  to  me  that  the  religion  of 
Jesus  cherished  kindness,  that  it  promoted 
our  best  affections^  and  reclaimed  the  erring 
in  love.  But  how  is  this  accomplished  in 
gaol  ?  The  man  who  goes  there  must  leave 
his  affections,  his  feelings,  and  his  sensi- 
bilities behind  him— for  in  gaol  all  are 
blighted,  deadened,  and  destroyed.  There 
no  appeals  are  made  but  to  coward  fears, 
and  no  antidote  applied  to  error — but  misery. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  dwell  upon  Christianity's 
treatment  of  what  she  considered  my  errors, 
without  wishing  with  Themistocles,  that  I 
could  learn  the  art  of  forgetting,  With 
regard  to  the  cause  of  my  prosecution,  I 
admit  that  I  might  be  wrong  in  the  senti- 
ments which  I  held,  but  I  could  not  be 
wrong  in  frankly  avowing  them.  And  I 
may  answer  to  christians,  as  did  Aristides  to 
the  tyrant  Dionysius — u  I  am  sorry  for  what 
you  have  done,  but  1  am  not  sorry  for  what 
I  have  said."  Despite  all  that  has  suc- 
ceeded, I  still  prefer  integrity  to  liberty — i 
for  I  should  be  contemptible  if  I  did  not. 
My  resolution  has  long  been  taken,  to  speak 
nothing,  or  to  speak  what  I  think — for 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell. 

Christians  speak  what  they  think  useful, 
and  the  same  privilege  ought  to  be  conceded 
to  me.     A    difference  in  faith  ought  not  to : 
make  a  difference  in  right.     But  while  it 
does   so,    those    who  cannot  pronounce  thai 
required  Shibboleth  must  arm  themselves  to 
bear.     Those  are  poor  principles  for  wrhich.; 
a  man  is  unwilling  to  suffer,  when  they  are 
in  danger.  It  is  an  encouraging  and  gratifying 
reflection,  that  though  a  man's  fate  may  be 
at  others'  disposal — his  virtue  is  ever  at  his 
own — and,  that  no  enemy  can  dishonour  the 
man  who  will  not  dishonour  himself. 

Yours'  respectfully,      G.  J.  HolyoakeJ 
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A  RECIPROCAL  DIALOGUE, 

Between  a  minister  of  the  biassed  gospel  and 
an  Atheist. 

Minister. — Are  you  really  an  Atheist? 
Atheist. — Yes. 

M. — Do  you  deny  that  there  is  a  god  ? 

A. — No.     I  deny  that  there  is  sufficient 

reason  to  believe  that  there  is  one.     There 

may  be  a  god,  but  I  think  it  rather  unlikely. 

M. — I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  you  have 

not  the  temerity  to  say  there  is  no  god. 

A. — And  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  you 
have  the  temerity  to  say  that  there  is  one. 
If  it  would  be  absurd  in  me  to  deny  what  I 
could  not  demonstrate,  it  is  improper  for  you 
to  assert  what  you  cannot  prove. 

M. — Then  where  would  you  leave  the 
question  ? 

A. — Just  where  it  leaves  me.  The  being 
of  a  god  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  it  is  probable  or  impro- 
bable. I  am  inclined  to  the  improbable 
side. 

M. — Ah !  (shaking  his  head)  the  proba- 
bilities in  favour  of  atheism  are  very  few. 

A. — How  do  you  know  ?  Did  you  ever 
examine  the  question  without  prejudice,  or 
read  anything  that  has  been  written  in  its 
favour  without  fear  ?  Those  who  dare  not 
look  never  see  far. 

M. — But  if  the  Atheist  has  so  much  on 
his  side  as  you  would  have  me  infer,  why 
does  he  not  make  it  known  ?  We  don't  keep 
back  our  evidences. 

A. — I  repeat  again,  there  is  more  extant 
than  probably  you  are  aware  of — but  you 
forget  that  the  christian  is  patronised  with 
power,  while  the  Atheist  is  pursued  with 
death.  Applause  awaits  your  doctrines — 
the  dungeon  my  principles  ;  the  wonder  is  not 
that  you  have  so  much  in  their  favour,  rather 
than  that  you  have  not  had  more. 

M. — But  you  know  how  horrible  your 
principles  are — you  know  that  Robert  Hall 
has  said,  that  "  atheism  is  a  bloody  and 
brutal  system."' 

A. — Allow  me,  sir,  to  return  so  gentle  a 
compliment,   and   tell   you  that  your   prin- 
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ciples  are  horrible,  and  that  "  Christianity 
is  a  bloody  and  brutal  system. '"  I  am  a 
better  authority  on  Christianity  than  Robert 
Hall  is  on  atheism.  I  know  Christianity 
experimentally — it  has  robbed  me  of  my 
liberty.  Atheism  never  did  that  to  Robert 
Hall. 

M. — Really  I  am  quite  shocked  to  hear 
you  speak  so  dreadfully  of  Christianity. 

A. — What !  shocked  to  hear  Robert  Hall's 
language  on  my  lips  ?  If  I  call  "  Christianity 
a  bloody  and  brutal  system,"  you  pretend 
that   it  is  horrid  profanity,  blasphemy,  or 
vulgar    abuse.       Yet  you  quote   such   low 
scurrility  of  atheism  with  christian  glee.     In 
you  it  is  proper,  in  me  profane. 
M. — But  atheism  is  so  revolting. 
A. — But  Christianity  in  so  revolting. 
M. — But  the  doctrines  of  atheism  are  so 
absurd. 

A. — But  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
so  absurd. 

M. — How  dangerous  is  it  for  your  athe- 
istical principles  to  corrupt  the  minds  of 
children ! 

A. — How  dangerous  is  it  for  your  christian 
doctrines  to  corrupt  the  young  thoughts  of 
infancy ! 

M. — But  atheism  is  a  pernicious  poison. 
A. — Christianity  is  a  pernicious  poison. 
M. — But  you  are  only  asserting. 
A. — What  are   you   doing?     There  is, 
indeed,  this  difference  between  us — you  can 
adduce  what  you  call  proofs  with  impunity, 
but  I  can  only  produce  them  at  the  expence 
of  my  liberty.     You  object  to  me  asserting 
when  you   are  broadly   asserting   yourself. 
You  reproach  me  for  declaiming,  and  you 
imprison  me  for  attempting  to  prove.     You 
call  your  evidences  incontrovertible,  but  they 
are  only  incontrovertible  because  they  are 
protected  by  gaolers. 

M. — But,  my  dear  sir,  the  Atheist's  lan- 
guage is  so  shocking  to  christian  feeling. 

A. — And,  my  dear  sir,  has  it  never  occur- 
red to  you  that  the  christian's  language  is 
so  shocking  to  Atheist  feeling.     Yet  I  have 
to  bear  the  christian's  language,  his  abuse, 
j  and  his  vengeance. 

|      M. — We  don't  say  Atheists  have  not  a 
right  to  hold  their  sentiments,  but  we  say* 

Vol.  If. 
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they  have  no  right  to  publish  them,  because 
you  see  they  are  so  dangerous. 

A. — Well,  now  hear  me.  Wedonotsay 
that  christians  have  not  a  right  to  hold  their 
sentiments,  but  we  say  they  have  no  right 
to  publish  them,  because  you  see,  sir,  they 
are  so  dangerous.  Remember,  sir,  if  you 
have  a  right  to  publish  your  sentiments,  I 
have  a  right  to  publish  mine.  You  put  forth 
your  opinions  where  you  please,  and  when 
you  please.  You  instil  them  into  the  young 
and  engraft  them  on  the  old,  and  think  you 
are  right  in  so  doing.  What  is  fair  for  you 
is  fair  for  me,  and  I  will  put  forth  my  opi- 
nions where  I  please,  how  I  please,  and 
when  I  please.  I  will  instil  them  into 
young  minds,  into  old  minds,  or  into  any 
minds,  and  I  think  that  I  am  right  in  so 
doing. 

M. — But  we  have  the  power  to  prevent 
you. 

A. — Well,  it  looks  very  much  like  it. 
But  if  you  have  not  reason  and  justice  on 
your  side,  there  may  yet  be  odds  against 
you,  Shakspere  says,  u  Thrice  is  he 
armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just."  If  so, 
I  am  better  armed  than  yourself,  after  all. 
You  may  take  my  liberty,  but  you  cannot 
take  my  free  thoughts — you  may  destroy  me, 
but  you  cannot  destroy  my  opinions.  The 
catholic  had  power,  but  he  did  not  destroy 
protestantism.  The  protestant  has  power, 
but  he  has  not  destroyed  dissent,  and  you 
cannot  destroy  atheism  by  policemen.  But 
you  may  do  this,  you  may  destroy  Chris- 
tianity in  the  attempt — and  I  wish  you  suc- 
cess in  that  undertaking. 

M. — But  you  should  remember  how  many 
men  of  talent  and  learning  have  devoted 
their  time  and  abilities  in  the  defence  of 
Christianity.  Such  men  as  Clarke,  Paley, 
Locke,  and  Newton,  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  enlist  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross. 

A. — In  answer  to  this,  I  exclaim  of  such 
men,  as  christians  sometimes  do  of  my  friends 
— "  Pity  such  talents  were  not  employed  in  a 
better  cause." 

M. — But  you  can't  really  be  an  Atheist. 

A. — You  can't  really  be  a  christian. 

M. — Something  within  must  tell  you,  you 
are  wrong. 

A. — You  cannot  or  will  not  see  that 
I  do  differ  conscientiously  and  completely 
from  what  I  consider  your  egregious  errors. 
And  what  you  think  me  I  think  you.  It  has 
been  too  little  felt,  too  little  found  in  practice, 
that  the  Infidel  has  a  right  to  differ,  and  to 
proclaim  his  difference. 

M. — When  you  come  to  a  death -bed,  you 
will  wish  you  were  a  christian. 

A. — Do  you  mean  I  shall  then  wish  that 
I  was  an  unjust  and  malignant  man.  A 
christian  enjoys  his  own  opinion,  but  im- 
prisons the  Atheist  if  he  enjoys  his.     The 
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christian  publishes  his  doctrines  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  but  incarcerates  the  Atheist 
if  he  opens  his  mouth.  The  christian  robs 
his  fellow-man  of  liberty,  and,  perhaps,  of 
life,  because  of  his  difference  of  opinion. 
When  I  die,  I  hope  to  look  back  on  generous 
conduct  and  just  actions,  not  on  injustice 
and  brutality.  May.I  never  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  and  may  my  last  end  never 
be  like  his. 

M. — I  wish  you  would  examine  Chris- 
tianity seriously,  you  would  find  it  different 
from  what  you  expect. 

A. — Then  the  Ethiopian  has  changed  its 
skin  since  I  last  was  visited  by  its  kindly 
influence.  In  truth,  I  prefer  the  advice  of 
Paul,  which  is,  "  touch  not  the  unclean 
thing."  Christianity  is  like  Jesus 's  sepul- 
chers,  fair  outside,  but  inside  full  of  rotten- 
ness and  the  dead  bones  of  its  victims.  To 
speak  truly,  I  have  had  a  surfeit  of  christian 
love,  and  shall  not  act  the  unwise  part  of 
Eumenes,  and  put  my  mind  into  the  power 
of  those  who  only  are  masters  of  my  bodv. 

G.  J.  H. 


THOUGHTS    ON    GOD. 

BY   ABNER   KNEELAND. 

Of  that  being  or  principle  whom  christians 
call  god,  lord,  almighty  (and  many  other 
names  to  which  I  can  attach  no  meaning 
whatever),  I  know  nothing — and  it  would 
be  the  height  of  vanity  in  me  even  to  pretend 
to  have  any  knowledge  on  such  a  subject. 
Yet  I  cannot  help  my  thoughts  about  it.  If 
such  a  being  does  actually  exist,  and  knows 
all  things,  he  knows  the  sincerity  of  my  heart, 
and  the  honesty  of  my  asservations.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  his  existence,  however, 
I  doubt  his  having  either  knowledge  or  in- 
telligence. For  I  am  sure  there  can  be  nc 
knowledge  where  there  is  no  sense — and  I 
cannot  conceive  of  there  being  any  sense, 
where  there  are  no  organs  of  sense — and  it  is 
not  pretended  by  any  one  that  I  know  of, 
that  the  being  called  god  is  an  organised  be- 
iag.  But  on  the  supposition  that  such  a  be- 
ing does  actually  exist,  what  shall  1  think  of 
him  ?  Now  I  admit,  as  I  cannot  deny  the 
existence  of  an  incomprehensible  principle 
or  power,  which  quickens  into  life  all  ani- 
mated nature,  and  other  living  matter,  as 
plants  and  trees,  which  power  may  be  called 
god,  for  the  sake  of  a  name,  though  I  see  no 
necessity  for  any  name  for  it.  For,  after  all, 
all  that  I  know  of  it,  or  can  know  of  it,  is 
from  the  things  that  I  behold,  and  from  the 
facts  which  I  know  to  exist — for  beyond 
these  I  know  nothing.  Judging,  therefore, 
from  the  things  that  1  see,  and  from  the  facts 
that  I  know,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that 
all  which  I  discover  has  proceeded  from  god, 
or  from  what  goddists  call  god,  in  some  way 
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or  other,  or  in  some  sense  of  the  word  or 
the  other,  I  do  not  think  him  so  good  as  it  is 
said  by  some,  nor  so  bad  as  it  is  said  he  is  by- 
others,  nor  half  so  good  as  Ibnce  thought  him 
to  be.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  blame  him 
for  being  no  better,  nor  praise  him  for  being 
so  good,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  whatever  he 
is,  he  is  necessarily  what  he  is,  and  that  he 
can  no  more  change  his  own  nature  than  I 
can  change  mine. 

Either  god  could  have  had  things  better 
than  they  are,  if  he  would,  but  would  not — 
or  else  he  would  have  had  things  better  than 
they  are,  if  he  could,  but  could  not— or  else 
he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  all  things  as  they 
are.  In  the  first  instance,  he  is  deserving  no 
praise — in  the  second,  he  is  an  object  of  pity 
rather  than  blame — but  in  the  third  he  dif- 
fers in  nothing,  that  T  can  perceive,  from  na- 
ture, and  being  satisfied  with  himself  and  with 
everything  else,  why  should  not  I  be  satisfied 
too  ?  and  being  satisfied,  why  should  I  ask 
him  for  anything  ?  I  will  ask  him  for  no- 
thing, because  all  the  good  which  he  can  be- 
stow he  does  bestow,  without  my  asking. 
Why  should  I  thank  him  for  anything  ? 
For  he  can  no  more  withhold  the  good  he 
bestows,  admitting  him  to  be  perfect  and  un- 
changeable, than  the  sun  can  withhold  its 
light  and  heat.  And  if  he  would  bestow  on 
me  any  more  good  than  he  does,  if  he  could, 
but  cannot,  it  is  as  unfortunate  for  him  as  it 
is  for  me.  Therefore,  believing  in  his  un- 
changeability,  I  can  neither  praise  him  nor 
blame  him  for  being  what  he  is,  although  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  should  be  as  he 
is,  even  as  I  am  satisfied  to  be  as  I  am. 
And  the  reason  I  am  so  satisfied  is,  perhaps, 
because  I  know  that  while  T  exist  I  have  no 
power  to  be,  for  the  time  being,  otherwise 
than  as  I  am. 

Hence  I  can  see  no  object  in  worshipping 
god,  unless  these  expressions  of  satisfaction 
(which  are  necessary  only  as  they  tend  to 
our  own  happiness)  may  be  considered  wor- 
ship. These  expressions  grow  out  of  our 
own  feelings,  which  feelings  constitute  our 
own  happiness.  Hence  it  must  be  obvious 
that  god  requires  no  churches,  no  temples 
or  public  halls,  for  his  own  sake — but  if  pro- 
perly used,  we  need  them  for  the  sake  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  children,  and  they  are 
necessary  for  our  own  improvement  and  hap- 
piness as  well  as  theirs.  And  the  more  we 
promote  our  own  happiness,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  our  species,  the  more,  as  I  conceive, 
we  act  agreeably  to  the  perfection  of  moral 
nature,  and  of  course  the  most  agreeably  to 
the  will  of  god,  if  god  has  any  will— and  if 
he  is  susceptible  of  pleasure,  the  more  he 
must  be  pleased.  God,  whoever  or  what- 
ever he  may  be,  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  all  creatures  as  he  does  to  any,  and  there- 
fore must  equally  delight  in  the  happiness  of 
all.     These  are  my  views,  sentiments,  and 
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feelings,  in  relation  to  the  being  called  god, 
admitting  that  such  a  being  as  god  is  said  to 
be  does  actually  exist.  If  they  are  wrong, 
I  presume  he  will  correct  them,  if  he  have 
any  wish  that  they  should  be  corrected.  If 
he  does  not  correct  them,  it  must  be  either 
because  he  cannot,  or  will  not — or  else  be- 
cause they  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  him. 
But  if  the  evils  and  the  errors  of  man  are 
perfectly  indifferent  to  god,  notwithstanding 
he  is  the  father  of  the  human  race,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  he  is  a  being  of  intelligence? 
Surely,  indeed,  I  think  not.  If  others  think 
differently,  however,  let  them  show  better 
reasons  for  their  thoughts  than  I  have  shown 
for  mine.  But  unless,  and  until,  god  mani- 
fests himself  to  me,  in  a  way  he  has  never 
yet  done,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
still  thinking  in  regard  to  him  (as  well  as  on 
all  other  subjects,  until  I  am  taught  better) 
as  I  now  do — and  shall  believe  that  I  am 
right. 


THE  FREE  INQUIRER'S  WHY  AND 
BECAUSE. 

WRITTEN  BY  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
XIII. 

Why  is  man  said  to  be  "  noble  in  reason, 
and  infinite  in  faculty  ?" 

Because  all  that  live,  move,  and  have  a 
being,  are  endowed  with  organs,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  which  they  receive  what 
are  called  sensations.  Human  beings  within 
the  influence  of  an  electrical  machine  receive 
a  certain  sensation  called  a  shock.  The 
shock,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  power- 
ful sensation,  is  felt  in  the  brain  of  the  person 
electrified ;  hence  the  brain  has  been  called 
"  the  organ  of  the  mind,"  the  sensorium  or 
seat  of  sensation,  "  the  mind's  presence 
chamber."  In  the  case  of  the  person  elec- 
trified, it  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that 
the  shock  is  received  by  some  part  of  the 
body  (say  the  finger  end)  and  communicated 
through  the  agency  of  nerves  to  the  brain, 
when  the  brain  is  said  to  be  informed  or 
have  intelligence  of  it.  This  can  by  no 
means  be  admitted,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  maintain  that  we  can  experience  a  shock 
without  ourselves  knowing  it,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  saying,  that  we  can  feel  without 
knowing  it,  that  is,  feel  without  feeling— a 
notion  too  absurd  to  need  a  serious  refutation, 
for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  idea  that  we  feel  is 
the  very  condition  of  feeling.  Locke,  in 
reply  to  an  objection  urged  against  his 
assertion,  that  men  could  not  think  without 
knowing  it,  seeing  that  knowing  we  think  is 
the  very  condition  of  thinking,  observes,  that 
to  think  without  knowing  it  is  thinking  to 
very  little  purpose ;  so  we  may  urge  against 
those  who  seem  to  suppose  that  we  can  have 
sensations  without  being  sensible  of  them,  is  to 
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have  sensations  to  very  little  purpose.  Des- 
cartes observes,  that  "  to  think  is  to  live." 
Now,  all  thoughts  of  a  man  constitutes  his 
moral  being  or  reason,  and  are  in  all  cases 
determined  by  the  organs  which  compose  his 
body  or  organisation — their  strength,  weak 
ness,  susceptibilities,  and  their  relation  to 
the  external  world.  In  other  and,  perhaps, 
plainer  terms,  the  reason,  which  is  the  life 
or  moral  being  of  a  man,  or  as  it  is  generally 
called  thinking  faculty,  is  the  totality  of  a 
man's  sensations,  which  are  received,  re- 
membered, re-collected,  combined,  separated, 
compared,  and  judged  of  by  the  individual 
who  is  the  subject  of  them.  If  it  be  insisted 
that  the  power  of  choosing  between  opposite 
sensations  and  determining  their  relative 
value  is  a  part  of  reason,  distinct  from  the 
sensations,  themselves, we  grant  it,  but  then, 
the  reason  of  man,  or  moral  energy,  so 
various  in  various  individuals,  is  determined 
by  the  sensations,  their  force  or  strength, 
action  and  reaction  one  upon  the  other. 
"What  is  called  memory  or  faculty  of  remem- 
bering, or  re-collecting,  is  entirely  dependant 
upon  the  sensation,  we  have  experienced.  A 
man  who  has  had  his  leg  shattered  by  a 
cannon  ball,  or  his  house  and  property  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  will  not  easily  forget  the 
sensations  he  experienced  under  such  trying 
afflictions.  Thoughts  connected  therewith 
will  occur  at  intervals,  without  any  wish  on 
his  own  part,  which  constitutes  remembrance, 
whereas  by  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  call  up 
and  reflect  upon  the  circumstance,  is  re-col- 
lection. Strictly  speaking,  we  cannot  have 
an  idea  without  feeling,  so  that  the  reason 
of  man,  as  well  as  other  inferior  creatures, 
is  but  the  aggregate  of  his  ideas,  which  are 
excited  by  shocks  or  sensations.  If  you 
were  asked  how  it  happens  that  lovers  of  art 
feel  so  exquisite  a  thrill  of  delight,  when 
looking  at  the  pictures  of  a  Raphael,  or  a 
Corregio,  in  the  all  but  speaking  figures 
carved  by  the  chisel  of  a  Phidias,  we  can 
give  no  farther  explanation  than  this,  that 
sensations  are  excited,  as  all  bodies  seem  to 
excite  more  or  less  of  sensibility  in  others, 
and  agreeable  sensations  constitute  delight. 
In  such  a  case  ideas  are  excited  and  live  in 
the  memory,  or  at  all  events,  may  be  called 
up  at  pleasure.  The  observations  of  Pliny, 
the  celebrated  ancient  naturalist,  that  god 
was  at  once  the  cause  of  the  universe  and 
the  universe  itself,  is  certainly  not  an  opinion 
very  intelligible  to  orthodox  folks — but  of 
ideas  it  may  be  truly  said  that  they  are  at 
once  the  cause  of  reason  and  reason  itself. 
To  speak  of  reason  without  ideas  would  be 
absurd,  ideas  of  some  kind  or  other  we  must 
have,  whether  true  or  false,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  reason  of  brutes  and 
that  of  human  beings  consists  in  the  number, 
nature,  and  arrangement  of  ideas.  The  old 
notion  of  innate  ideas  has  long  since  given 
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way,  and  few  will  now  be  found  so  unwise 
as  to  insist  that  any  living  creature  can 
possibly  reason  without  sensations  and  the 
ideas  to  which  they  give  birth,  any  more 
than  we  can  speak  without  uttering  sounds — < 
reason  being  nothing  more  than  the  power 
all  have,  but  in  various  proportions,  to  choose, 
combine,  separate,  remember,  re-collect,  and 
reconcile  the  ideas  derived  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  organs,  touch,  taste, 
smell,  hearing,  and  sight.  "We  are  some- 
times said  to  reason  from  analogy,  as,  for 
example,when  we  say  that  if  a  slip  of  paper, 
moistened  with  spirits  of  turpentine  be  im- 
mersed in  chlorine,  it  will  inflame  imme- 
diately, and  give  off  much  smoke,  or  if  a 
portion  of  sodium  be  thrown  on  cold  water,  it 
will  hiss  violently,  and  move  on  its  surface, 
but  does  not  inflame — in  both  these  cases  we 
assume  that  what  we  have  seen  to  happen 
before  must  necessarily  happen  again,  pre- 
suming as  we  do,  that  like  causes  will  pro- 
duce like  effects.  So  that,  having  seen  that 
slips  of  paper  moistened  with  the  spirit  of 
turpentine  and  immersed  in  chlorine  always 
produced  flame,  we  presume  that  in  time  to 
come  the  same  effects  will  be  produced.  In 
the  same  way,  having  seen  that  the  substance 
called  sodium,  when  thrown  on  cold  water, 
caused  a  hissing  noise,  and  moved  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  we  conclude  that  sodium 
will  always  display  the  same  properties. 
This  is  called  reasoning  by  analogy,  which, 
as  defined  by  lexicographers,  means — resem- 
blances between  things  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain circumstances  and  effects.  "When  we 
say  that  before  this  time  to-morrow  morning 
the  earth  will  move  from  east  to  west,  we 
speak  the  truth,  that  is,  we  state  a  fact,  but 
then,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  conditionally,  and 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  earth 
will  move  as  it  has  hitherto  done — we  can 
give  no  reason  for  our  belief,  and  all  that 
can  be  urged  is,  that  analogy,  the  triumph 
of  experience,  warrants  us  in  declaring  that 
the  earth  will  move  as  it  has  done  through 
countless  ages,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
day  will  succeed  night  as  heretofore.  We 
say  with  confidence,  that  flame  applied  to 
dry  wood  will  speedily  consume  it,  but  reason- 
ing a  priori,  or  from  the  cause  to  the  effect, 
there  is  nothing  would  teach  us  that  fire 
would  destroy  wood — we  perceive,  however, 
that  it  always  does  so,  which  invaluable 
experience  leads  us  to  guard  against  the 
many  frightful  catastrophes  which  would 
otherwise  take  place.  Now,  then,  nine- 
tenths  of  our  reasoning  is  analogical,  that  is, 
founded  upon  certain  assumptions  which  are 
not  necessarily  true,  but  upon  which  we 
rely  with  the  most  implicit  confidence,  as 
when  we  have  once  experienced  that  a  cer- 
tain cause  has  produced  a  given  effect,  we 
are  pEacMcally  certain  that  the  same  cause 
under  the  same  circumstonces  will  always 
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produce  the  same  effect.    "When  I  throw  a 
piece  of  lead  into  the  air,  I  assume  that  it 
will  come  down  again,  but  it  does  not  come 
because  I  assume  that  it  will — and  were  it 
not  for  our  experience,  we  should  not  be  at 
all  surprised  if  it  never  came  down  again, 
nay,  the  wonder  would  be  that  it  should 
come  down,  as  we  should  rather  expect  that 
it  would  fly  off  into  space — for,  be  it  noted, 
that  our  down  is  up  at  the  antipodes  (the 
other  end  of  the  globe)  and,    in  fact,   the 
terms  up  and  down  have  none  but  a  relative 
meaning,  and  are  sounds  without  signification 
when  applied  to  nature.     "When,  however, 
we  reason  positively,  that  is,  from  positive 
facts,  when  the  mind  once  grasps  them,  it 
cannot  let  go  of  them  or  see  them  other  than 
they  are,  for  example,  nothing  could  recon- 
cile us  to  the  idea  that  a  grain  of  sand  is 
equal  in  bulk  and  weight  to  a  heap  con- 
taining a  million  of  grains,  or  to  the  manifest 
contradiction  contained  in  the  assertion  that 
the  half  is  equal  to  the  whole,   or  that  the 
two  halves  are  not  equal  to  the  whole.     We 
hear  many   people,  with   more   enthusiasm 
than  sense,  say  that  god  is  everywhere,  and 
in  the  same  breath  tell  us,  that  he  is  not 
matter — now,  it  is  not  only  improbable  but 
impossible  that  any  two  things,  let  them  be 
called  what  they  may,   matter  or    spirit, 
should  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time,  the  smallest  grain  of  matter  will  forever 
exclude  all  other  existences  from  the  place 
itself  occupies.     The  many  times  told  tale 
of  the  philosopher,  who  asked  the   rustic, 
while  wending  his  way  to  the  parish  church, 
whether  his  god  was  big  or  little  ?  to  which 
question  he  replied  (very  unlike  a  rustic  and 
more  like  a  cheat),  that  he  was  both  big  and 
little,  which  staggered  the  philosopher,  who 
naturally  enough  asked  how  that  could  be  ? 
"  My  god  (continued  the  rustic)  is  so  big 
that  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
him,  and  so  little  that  he  can  lodge  in  my 
heart  " — now,  either  this  is  figurative,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  taken  literally,when  it  is 
clearly  nonsensical  gibberish,  or  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  god,  that  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  hold,  should  take  up  his  quarters  in 
the  breast  of  a  country  clown.     We  only 
noticed  this  idle  story  with  a  view  to  illus- 
trate what  we  mean  by  a  positive  fact,  which 
always  has  this  peculiar  character,  that  a 
denial  of  it  involves  a  contradiction,  and  is 
necessarily  false. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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PHYSICAL  MYTHOLOGY. 

BY   LORD   BACON. 
II. 

THE  FABLE  OF  PROMETHEUS, 

Explained  of  an  over-ruling  providence^  and 
of  human  nature. 

EXPLANATION. 

Man,  however,  in  his  first  origin,  seems 
to  be  a  defenceless,  naked  creature — slow  in 
assisting  himself,  and  standing  in  need  of 
numerous  things.  Prometheus,  therefore, 
hastened  to  the  invention  of  fire,  which 
supplies  and  administers  to  nearly  all  human 
uses  and  necessities — insomuch,  that  if  the 
soul  may  be  called  the  form  of  forms — if  the 
hand  may  be  called  the  instrument  of  instru- 
ments— fire  may,  as  properly,  be  called  the 
assistant  of  assistants,  or  the  helper  of  helps. 
For  hence  proceed  numberless  operations — • 
hence  all  the  mechanical  arts — and  hence 
infinite  assistances  are  afforded  to  the 
sciences  themselves. 

The  manner  wherein  Prometheus  stole 
this  fire,  is  properly  described  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing — he  being  said  to  have  done  it 
by  applying  a  rod  of  birch  to  the  chariot  of 
the  sun — for  birch  is  used  in  striking  and 
beating — which  clearly  denotes  the  gene- 
ration of  fire  to  be  from  the  violent  per- 
cussions, and  collisions  of  bodies — whereby 
the  matters  struck  are  subtilised,  rarified, 
put  into  motion,  and  so  prepared  to  receive 
the  heat  of  the  celestial  bodies — whence 
they,  in  a  clandestine  and  secret  manner, 
collect  and  snatch  fire,  as  it  were  by  stealth, 
from  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 

The  next  is  a  remarkable  part  of  the 
fable — which  represents,  that  men,  instead 
of  gratitude  and  thanks,  fell  into  indignation 
and  expostulation — accusing  both  Prome- 
theus and  his  fire  to  Jupiter  ;  and  yet  the 
accusation  proved  highly  pleasing  to  Ju- 
piter— so  that  he,  for  this  reason,  crowned 
these  benefits  of  mankind,  with  a  new  bounty. 
Here  it  may  seem  strange,  that  the  sin  of 
ingratitude  to  a  creator  and  benefactor — a 
sin  so  heinous  as  to  include  almost  all  others 
— should  meet  with  approbation  and  reward. 
But  the  allegory  has  another  view — and 
denotes,  that  the  accusation  and  arraign- 
ment both  of  human  nature,  and  human  art, 
among  mankind,  proceeds  from  a  most  noble 
and  laudable  temper  of  the  mind — and  tends 
to  a  very  good  purpose  ;  whereas  the  con- 
trary temper  is  odious  to  the  gods,  and  un- 
beneficial  in  itself.  For  they  who  break 
into  extravagant  praises  of  human  nature, 
and  the  arts  in  vogue,  lay  themselves  out  in 
admiring  the  things  they  already  possess, 
and  will  needs  have  the  sciences  cultivated 
among  them,  to  be  thought  absolutely  perfect 
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and  complete — in  the  first  place,  show  little 
regard  to  the  divine  nature,  whilst  they 
extol  their  own  inventions,  almost  as  high 
as  his  perfection.  In  the  next  place,  men 
of  this  temper  are  unserviceable  and  pre- 
judicial in  life;  whilst  they  imagine  them- 
selves already  got  to  the  top  of  things,  and 
there  rest,  without  farther  inquiry.  On  the 
contrary,  they  who  arraign  and  accuse  both 
nature  and  arts,  and  are  always  full  of  com- 
plaints against  them,  not  only  preserve  a 
more  just  and  modest  sense  of  mind,  but  are 
also  perpetually  stirred  up  to  fresh  industry, 
and  new  discoveries.  Is  not,  then,  the 
ignorance  and  fatality  of  mankind  to  be 
extremely  pitied,  whilst  they  remain  slaves 
to  the  arrogance  of  a  few  of  their  own  fel- 
lows— and  are  doatingly  fond  of  that  scrap 
of  Grecian  knowledge,  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
sosophy ;  and  this  to  such  a  degree,  as  not 
only  to  think  all  accusation  or  arraignment 
thereof  useless,  but  even  hold  it  suspect  and 
dangerous  ?  Certainly,  the  procedure  of 
Empedocles,  though  furious — but  especially 
that  of  Democritus  (who  with  great  modesty 
complained  that  all  things  were  abstruse, 
that  we  know  nothing,  that  truth  lies  hid  in 
deep  pits,  that  falsehood  is  strangely  joined 
and  twisted  along  with  truth,  &c.)  is  to  be 
preferred  before  the  confident,  assuming,  and 
dogmatical,  school  of  Aristotle.  Mankind 
are,  therefore,  to  be  admonished,  that  the 
arraignment  of  nature,  and  of  art,  is  pleasing 
to  the  gods  ;  and  that  a  sharp  and  vehement 
accusation  of  Prometheus,  though  a  creator, 
a  founder,  and  a  master,  obtained  new  bles- 
sings and  presents  from  the  divine  bounty  ; 
and  proved  more  sound  and  serviceable  than 
a  diffusive  harangue  of  praise  and  gratula- 
tion.  And  let  men  be  assured,  that  a  fond 
opinion  they  have  already  acquired  enough, 
is  a  principal  reason  why  they  have  acquired 
so  little. 

That  the  perpetual  flower  of  youth  should 
be  the  present  which  mankind  received  as  a 
reward  for  their  accusation,  carries  this  mo- 
ral ;  that  the  ancients  seem  not  to  have  de- 
spaired of  discovering  methods,  and  remedies, 
for  retarding  old  age,  and  prolonging  the  pe- 
riod of  human  life ;  but  rather  reckoned  it 
among  those  things  which,  through  sloth  and 
want  of  diligent  inquiry,  perish  and  come  to 
nothing,  after  having  been  once  \mdertaken, 
than  among  such  as  are  absolutely  impossi- 
ble, or  not  placed  within  the  reach  of  hu- 
man power.  For  they  signify,  and  intimate, 
from  the  true  use  of  fire,  and  the  just  and 
strenuous  accusation,  and  conviction  of  the 
errors  of  art,  that  the  divine  bounty  is  not 
wanting  to  men  in  such  kind  of  presents,  but 
that  men  indeed  are  wanting  to  themselves  ; 
and  lay  such  an  inestimable  gift  upon  the  back 
0f  a  slow-paced  ass :  that  is,  upon  the  back 
0f  the  heavy,  dull,  lingering  thing,  experi- 
ence ;  from  whose  sluggish  ^.nd  tortoiee-pace 
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prooeeds  that  anoient  complaint  of  the  short- 
ness of  life,  and  the  slow  advancement  of 
arts.  And  certainly  it  may  well  seem,  that 
the  two  faculties  of  reasoning  and  experience, 
are  not  hitherto  properly  joined,  and  coupled 
together ;  but  to  be  still  new  gifts  of  the  gods, 
separately  laid,  the  one  upon  the  back  of  a 
light  bird,  or  abstract  philosophy;  and  the 
other  upon  an  ass,  or  slow-paced  practice 
and  trial.  And  yet  good  hopes  might  be  con- 
ceived of  this  ass  ;  if  it  were  not  for  his  thirst, 
and  the  accidents  of  the  way.  For  we  judge, 
that  if  any  one  would  constantly  proceed,  by 
a  certain  law  and  method,  in  the  road  of  ex- 
perience ;  and  not  by  the  way,  thirst  after 
such  experiments  as  make  for  profit  or  os- 
tentation ;  nor  exchange  his  burden,  or  quit 
the  original  design,  for  the  sake  of  those  ; 
he  might  be  an  useful  bearer  of  a  new  ac- 
cumulated divine  bounty  to  mankind. 

That  this  gift  of  perpetual  youth  should 
pass  from  men  to  serpents,  seems  added  by 
way  of  ornament,  and  illustration  to  the  fa- 
ble ;  perhaps,  intimating,  at  the  same  time, 
the  shame  it  is  for  men,  that  they,  with  their 
fire,  and  numerous  arts,  cannot  procure  to 
themselves  those  things  which  nature  has 
bestowed  upon  many  other  creatures. 

The  sudden  reconciliation  of  Prometheus 
to  mankind,  after  being  disappointed  of  their 
hopes,  contains  a  prudent  and  useful  admoni- 
tion. It  points  out  the  levity  and  temerity 
of  men  in  new  experiments  ;  which,  not  pre- 
sently succeeding,  or  answering  to  expecta- 
tion, men  precipitantly  quit  their  new  under- 
takings, hurry  back  to  their  old  ones,  and 
grow  reconciled  thereto. 

After  the  fable  has  described  the  state  of 
man,with  regard  to  arts  and  intellectual  mat- 
ters, it  passes  on  to  religion:  for  after  the 
inventing  and  settling  of  arts,  follows  the  es- 
tablishment of  divine  worship  ;  which  hy- 
pocrisy presently  enters  into,  and  corrupts. 
So  that  by  the  two  sacrifices  we  have  ele- 
gantly painted  the  person  of  a  man  truly 
religious,  and  of  an  hypocrite.  One  of  these 
sacrifices  contained  the  fat,  or  the  portion  of 
god,  used  for  burning  and  incensing ;  there- 
by denoting  affection  and  zeal,  incensed  up 
to  his  glory.  It  likewise  contained  the  bow- 
els, which  are  expressive  of  charity ;  along 
with  the  good,  and  useful  flesh.  But  the 
other  contained  nothing  more  than  dry  bones ; 
which  nevertheless  stuffed  out  the  hide,  so 
as  to  make  it  resemble  a  fair,  beautiful,  and 
magnificient  sacrifice  ;  hereby  freely  denot- 
ing the  external  and  empty  rites  and  barren 
ceremonies,  wherewith  men  burden  and  stuff 
out  the  divine  worship :  things  rather  intend- 
ed for  show  and  ostentation,  than  conducing 
to  piety.  Nor  are  mankind  simply  content 
with  this  mock-worship  of  god,  but  also  im- 
pose and  father  it  upon  him,  as  if  he  had 
chose  and  ordained  it.  Certainly  the  pro- 
phet, in  the  person  of  god,  has  a  fine  expos- 
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tulation,  as  to  this  matter  of  choice.  Is  this 
the  fasting  which  I  have'chosen,  that  a  man 
should  afflict  his  soul  for  a  day;  and  bow 
down  his  head  like  a  bulrush  ? 

After  thus  touching  the  state  of  religion,  the 
fable  next  turns  to  manners,  and  the  conditi- 
ons of  human  life.  And  though  it  be  a  very 
common,  yet  is  it  a  just  interpretation,  that 
Pandora  denotes  the  pleasures  and  licentious- 
ness, which  the  cultivation  and  luxury  of  the 
arts  of  civil  life  introduce,  as  it  were,  by  the 
instrumental  efficacy  of  fire ;  whence  the 
works  of  the  voluptuary  arts  are  properly  at- 
tributed toVulcan,  the  god  of  fire.  And  hence 
infinite  miseries  and  calamities  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  minds,  the  bodies,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  men,  together  with  a  late  repent- 
ance ;  and  this  not  only  in  each  man's  parti- 
cular, but  also  in  kingdoms  and  states :  for 
wars  and  tumults,  and  tyrannies,  have  all 
arisen  from  this  same  fountain,  or  box  of 
Pandora. 

It  is  worth  observing,  how  beautiful  and 
elegantly,  the  fable  has  drawn  two  reigning 
characters  in  human  life  ;  and  given  two 
examples,  or  tablatures  of  them,  under  the 
persons  of  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus. 
The  followers  of  Epimetheus  are  improvi- 
dent; see  not  far  before  them;  and  prefer  such 
things  as  are  agreeable  for  the  present; 
whence  they  are  oppressed  with  numerous 
straits,  difficulties,  and  calamities ;  with 
which  they  almost  continually  struggle :  but 
in  the  mean  time  gratify  their  own  temper  ; 
and,  for  want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  things, 
feed  their  minds  with  many  vain  hopes :  and 
as  with  so  many  pleasing  dreams,  delight 
themselves,   and   sweeten    the    miseries   of 

I  life. 
But  the  followers  of  Prometheus  are  the 
prudent,  wary  men,  that  look  into  futurity, 
and  cautiously  gaurd  against,  prevent,  and 
undermine  many  calamities  and  misfor- 
tunes. But  this  watchful  provident  temper 
s  attended  with  a  deprivation  of  numerous 
pleasures,  and  the  loss  of  various  delights  ; 
khilst  such  men  debar  themselves  the  use 
bven  of  innocent  things ;  and  what  is  still 
Ivorse,  rack  and  torture  themselves  with 
pares,  fears,  and  disquiets ;  being  bound  fast 
■o  the  pillar  of  necessity,  and  tormented  with 
umberless  thoughts  (which  for  their  swift- 
ess  are  well  compared  to  an  eagle)  that  con- 
inually  wound,  tear,  and  gnaw  their  liver, 
>r  mind,  unless,  perhaps,  they  find  some  small 
.emission  by  intervals,  or  as  it  were  at  nights  ; 
|ut  thennew  anxieties, dreads, and  fears,  soon 
Jeturn  again,  as  it  were  in  the  morning. 
Knd  therefore,  very  few  men,  of  either  tem- 
|er,  have  secured  to  themselves  the  advan- 
ges  of  prudence,  and  kept  clear  of  disquiets, 
oubles,  and  misfortunes. 
Nor  indeed  can  any  man  obtain  this  end, 
pthout  the  assistance  of  Hercules ;  that  is, 
*  such  fortitude  and  constancy  of  mind,  as 
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stands  prepared  against  every  event,  and  re- 
mains indifferent  to  every  change;  looking 
forward  without  being  daunted  ;  enjoying  the 
good  without  disdain ;  and  enduring  the  bad 
without  impatience.  And  it  must  be  observ- 
ed, that  even  Prometheus  had  not  the  power 
to  free  himself;  but  owed  his' deliverance  to 
another :  for  no  natural,  imbred  force  and 
fortitude  could  prove  equal  to  such  a  task. 
The  power  of  releasing  him  came  from  the 
utmost  confines  of  the  ocean,  and  from  the 
sun ;  that  is,  from  Apollo,  or  knowledge  ; 
and  again,  from  a  due  consideration  of  the  un- 
certainly, instability,  and  fluctuating  state 
of  human  life ;  which  is  aptly  represented  by 
sailing  the  ocean.  Accordingly  Virgil  has 
prudently  joined  these  two  together ;  account- 
ing him  happy  who  knows  the  causes  of 
things,  and  has  conquered  all  his  fears,  ap- 
prehensions, and  superstitions. 

It  is  added,  with  great  elegance,  for  sup- 
porting and  confirming  the  human  mind, 
that  the  great  hero  who  thus  delivered  him, 
sailed  the  ocean  in  a  cup  or  pitcher ;  to  pre- 
vent the  fear,  or  complaint,  as  if,  through 
the  narrowness  of  our  nature,  or  a  too  great 
fragility  thereof,  we  were  absolutely  incap- 
able of  that  fortitude  and  constancy,  to  which 
Seneca  finely  alludes,  when  he  says,  "  It  is 
a  noble  thing,  at  once  to  participate  the 
frailty  of  man,  and  the  security  of  a  god." 

We  have  hitherto,  that  we  might  not  break 
the  connexion  of  things,  designedly  omitted 
the  last  crime  of  Prometheus,  that  of  attempt- 
ing the  chastity  of  Minerva ;  which  heinous 
offence  it  doubtless  was  that  caused  the 
punishment  of  having  his  liver  gnawed  by 
the  vulture.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  this  ; 
that  when  men  are  puffed  up  with  arts  and 
knowledge,  they  often  try  to  subdue  even  the 
divine  wisdom;  and  bring  it  under  the  do- 
minion of  sense  and  reason:  whence  inevit- 
ably follows  a  perpetual,  and  restless,  rend- 
ing and  tearing  of  the  mind.  A  sober  and 
humble  distinction  must,  therefore,  be  made 
betwixt  divine  and  human  things  ;  and  be- 
twixt the  oracles  of  sense  and  faith ;  unless 
mankind  had  rather  chuse  an  heretical  reli- 
gion, and  a  fictitious  and  romantic  phi- 
losophy. 

The  last  particular  in  the  fable  is  the 
games  of  the  torch,  instituted  to  Prometheus ; 
which  again  relates  to  arts  and  sciences,  as 
well  as  the  invention  of  fire,  for  the  com- 
memoration and  celebration  whereof,  these 
games  were  held.  And  here  we  have  an  ex- 
tremely prudent  admonition,  directing  us  to 
expect  the  perfection  of  the  sciences  from 
succession  ;  and  not  from  the  swiftness  and 
abilities  of  any  single  person  :  for  he  who  is 
fleetest  and  strongest  in  the  course,  may 
perhaps  be  less  fit  to  keep  his  torch  alight, 
since  there  is  danger  of  its  going  out  from  too 
rapid,  as  well  as  from  too  slow  a  motion. 
But  this  kind  of  contest  with  the  torch  seems 
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to  have  been  long  dropt,  and  neglected  ;  the 
sciences  appearing  to  have  flourished  princi- 
pally in  their  first  authors,  as  Aristotle, 
Galen,  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  &c.  whilst  their 
successors  have  done  very  little,  or  scarce 
made  any  attempts.  But  i,t  were  highly  to 
be  wished,  that  these  games  might  be  re- 
newed, to  the  honour  of  Prometheus,  or  hu- 
man nature ;  and  that  they  might  excite 
contest,  emulation,  and  laudable  endeavours ; 
and  the  design  meet  with  such  success,  as 
not  to  hang  tottering,  tremulous,  and  hazard- 
ed, upon  the  torch  of  any  single  person. 
Mankind,  therefore,  should  be  admonished  to 
rouse  themselves,  and  try  and  exert  their 
own  strength  and  chance  ;  and  not  place  all 
their  dependance  upon  a  few  men,  whose 
abilities  and  capacities,  perhaps,  are  not 
greater  than  their  own. 

IS  THERE  A  GOD?         ~~ 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason, 

A  writer  under  this  head,  in  No.  39, 
states  that  Origen  Bacheler,  in  his  discus- 
sion with  Robert  Dale  Owen,  demanded 
"  what  branch  of  modern  science  proves  the 
non-existence  of  witches  ?"  to  which  R.  D. 
O.  replied  by  another  question,  lt  What 
branch  of  modern  science  proves  the  impos- 
sibility of  men  walking  about  in  the  moon, 
with  their  heads  under  their  arms  ?"  Still, 
observes  your  correspondent,  the  question 
was  unanswered,  and  why,  "  because  it 
cannot  be  answered."  Now  a  little  more 
light  would  here  be  very  acceptable — the 
question  is  said  to  be  unanswered  because  it 
cannot  be  answered,  but,  in  the  first  place, 
is  it  a  question  ?  Is  any  question  actually 
put  ?  R.  D.  O.  might  well  enough  think  to 
pass  the  language  by,  as  too  self-evidently 
ridiculous  to  be  heeded,  but  when  he  found 
the  astute  Origen  give  him  a  second  chal- 
lenge to  get  over  that  if  he  could,  the  reply 
should  have  been,  "  define  me  witchcraft,  and 
I  will  then  apply  myself  to  your  inquiry — 
point  out  to  me,  from  amongst  your  various 
crafts,  the  identical  one  you  call  witchcraft. 
Say  what  is  witchcraft,  and  I  will  then 
apply  myself  to  see  how  far  modern  science 
proves  or  is  required  to  prove  its  impossibility." 
But  was  ever  absurdity  more  monstrous 
amid  discussion  so  grave  ?  Let  Atheists  re- 
joice that  it  is  the  deity-champion  who  thus 
seeks  for  aid  even  from  the  last  floating  and 
long  since  rotten  straw  of  witchcraft.  Per- 
haps, too,  we  may  profit  by  another  sugges- 
tion or  two  naturally  arising  out  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  may  observe  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
misled  by  terms  and  tehcnicalities.  The 
writer  in  No.  39  (far  more  than  my  equal  in 
point  of  argumentative  and  critical  talent) 
is  yet  thrown  out,  as  it  were,  by  allowing 
this  same  witchcraft  to  pass  muster  as  an 
accepted  word  of  comprehensible  meaning 
and  application.  So,  it  would  seem,  did 
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R.  D.  O.,  and  hence,  it  should  seem,  also, 
that  false  or  imperfect  conclusions  are  al- 
lowed place  amongst  company  to  which  they 
never  did  or  ever  ought  to  belong.     Priest- 
craft is  a  term  pretty  well  and  pretty  dearly, 
aye,  and  pretty  cruelly  understood.     No  one 
hesitates  or  doubts,  when  the  craft  of  the 
priest  is  introduced,  whether  it  be  in  a  dis- 
cussion, or  (more  insiduously)  into  our  cup- 
boards and  pockets,  or  through  the  medium 
of  policemen  or  jailers — but  the  craft  of  tho 
witches,  forsooth  !  who  but  a  goddite  would 
admit  this  into  the  region  of  his  entities  ? 
Bachelor's   inquiry  embodies  the   beggarly 
proposition,  "  there  may  be  a  witch,"  ergo, 
u  there   may  be  a  god,"   and  straightway 
follows  the  question,  "  what  is  a  witch — what 
is  a  god  ?"     And  with  the  latter  half  of  this 
question  ought  Owen's  celebrated  discussion 
to  have  commenced.     And  this  reduces  the 
case  to  a  very  simple  bearing,  indeed,  and 
one  worthy,  perhaps,  to  be  a  text  in  each 
succeeding  number  of  the  Oracle.      For  the 
modest  goddites  must  either  admit  that  they 
do  or  do  not  comprehend  that  whereof  they 
are  professing  to  argue.     If  they  do   com- 
prehend, away  goes  their  incomprehensible 
deity.     If  they    do  not  comprehend,  away 
goes  their  baby  trash  about  they  dorit  know 
what !     As   well  might  I,  whose   learned 
lore  never  extended  beyond  a  Cobbett's  spel- 
ling book — as  well  might  I  pretend  to  discuss 
and  discourse  upon  Greek  or  Latin  idioms, 
as  for  these  clever  personages  to  teach  creeds 
and  dictate  opinions  upon  that  which  they 
do  not  comprehend,  and  of  which  they  are 
therefore  in  ignorance.  G. 
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TO  THE  ATHEISTS   AND   REPUB- 
LICANS OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Dear  Friends. — I  was  released  from 
durance  honorable  on  Monday,  the  6th  ult., 
and  had  I  not  stood  pledged  to  those  gener- 
ous friends  who  effected  that  release,  not  to 
write  or  say  anything  which  might  by  possi- 
bility have  compromised  myself,  until  every 
copper  of  their  moneys  was  returned,  I 
should  have  addressed  you  a  fortnight  ago. 
Being  now  once  more  entirely  at  my  own 
disposal,  it  is  incumbent  on  me,  at  this  crisis, 
to  state  explicitly  and  manfully  the  course  I 
am  prepared  to  pursue. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  mate  this 
statement,  it  is  fitting  I  say  something  about 
the  character  and  effects  of  my  thirteen  months 
close,  isolated  confinement,  in  Bristol  Gaol — 
it  is  proper,  moreover,  that  I  say  something 
about  the  treatment  I  experienced. 

It  will  be  but  little  I  shall  have  to  write 
about  the  latter,  but  that  little  ought  to  be 
written,  as,  with  one  exception,  there  is  not 
an  individual  functionary  in  that  gaol  of 
whose  conduct  I  have  the  slightest  reason  to 
complain — on  the  contrary,  with  the  single 
exception  I  have  named,  I  had  abundant 
cause  to  congratulate  myself  on  having  fallen 
into  good  hands,  and  to  that  exception  I  shall 
presently  more  particularly  allude.  It  is 
true  there  was  no  setting  aside,  or  even  re- 
laxation of  those  sufficiently  stringent  rules, 
which  applied  to  me  as  prisoner  of  the  first- 
class — but  every  one  knows,  and  every  per- 
son feels,  that  punishments  even  the  most 
severe,  when  administered  in  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness, lose  more  than  half  their  sting.  It  is 
always  in  the  power  of  a  gaol  governor,  if 
disposed,  to  act  the  tyrant,  and  play  off  those 
u  fantastic  tricks  "  men,  tk  dressed  in  a  little 
brief  authority,"  are  so  prone  to  exhibit — to 
incessantly  and  seriously  annoy  a  prisoner, 
without  leaving  the  victim  room  legally  to 
complain,  or  the  shadow  of  material,  out  of 
which  a  charge  of  cruelty,  or  undue  severity 
in  the  application  of  those  rules  by  which  all 
governors  of  prisons  are  professedly  guided, 
might  be  constructed. 

Of  Mr.  Gardner,  the  governor  of  Bristol 
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gaol,  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  whatever, 
moral  or  legal — but  much,  very  much  to 
thank  him  for,  as  I  ever  found  him  disposed 
to  do  me  all  the  good  he  dared  or  could  do, 
consistently  with  the  performance  of  his  duty 
towards  the  public. 

As  to  the  gaolers,  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  when  I  first  entered  the  prison  they 
hated  me  with  a  genuine  christian  hatred, 
but  long  before  I  left  the  prison  they  were 
all  my  very  best  of  friends.  1  affirm  as 
strictly  true,  that  at  first  my  gaolers  thought, 
and  treated,  me,  as  a  suspiciously  fearful 
character,  a  horrible  fellow,  with  no  more 
religion  in  him  than  a  dog — one  of  those  des- 
perate and  most  unfortunate  individuals  who 
delight  in  nothing  else  save  rapes,  robberies, 
and  murders,  because  they  won't  believe  that 
people  are  to  be  roasted  ad  eternam,  in  some 
other  world  for  the  crimes  they  commit  in 
this.  It  is  strictly  true,  besides,  that,  with 
the  sole  exceptions  of  governor  and  chaplain, 
none  of  those  employed  about  .the  prison  are 
now  so  satisfactorily  orthodox  as  they  were 
fourteen  months  ago.  The  very  fact  of  an 
avowed  opponent  of  all  religion  being  daily 
before  their  eyes,  was  sufficient  to  set  them 
a  thinking.  But  this  is  no  business  of  mine 
■ — if  those  in  authority  are  so  execrably  idi- 
otic, as  to  hunt  men  into  prison  because  they 
dare  express  heterodox  opinions,  why,  the 
consequences  of  such  folly,  it  is  for  them,  not 
their  intended  victims,  to  answer  for. 

Were  my  conduct  regulated  by  personal 
feeling,  rather  than  by  what  is  due  to  truth 
and  the  public  interest,  I  should  pass  over, 
as  totally  unworthy  of  notice,  certain  circum- 
stances in  connection  with  my  treatment 
which  occurred  during  my  incarceration.  I 
have  already  lauded,  willingly  lauded,  every 
officer  of  the  prison,  save  one,  whose  conduct 
upon  several  occasions  I  conceive  to  have 
been  not  only  exceptional,  but  altogether 
abominable — that  officer  is  the  gaol  chaplain, 
a  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings.  Of  his  opinions  I 
say  nothing,  all  I  care  now  to  consider,  or 
rather  expose,  is  his  treatment  of  me  while 
a  prisoner,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  his 
mercy.  Before  my  trial  he  gave  me  a  very 
bitter  taste  of  his  quality,  in  refusing  to  allow 
me  those  books  which  I  told  him,  again  and 
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again,  were  necessary,  as  aids  in  my  defence. 
So  stupid  was  his  bigotry,  that  he  could  not, 
he  said,  consistently  with  his  duty  as  a 
christian  clergyman,  allow  me  M  Seneca's 
Morals,"  because,  forsooth,  the  translator  of 
that  splendid  book  had  hinted  in  his  preface 
that  it  was  not  perfect  —  likeuing  it  to  a 
garden,  where  poisonous  weeds,  and  flowers 
the  most  deliciously  luxuriant  grow  together. 
In  vain  I  put  it  to  him  that  the  bible  he  so 
anxiously  thrust  into  my  hands  was  a  very 
fair,  a  much  fairer  specimen,  than  Seneca's 
Morals,  of  such  a  garden,  and  that  to  be  con- 
sistent, if  he  denied  me  Seneca  upon  such 
grounds,  he  should  forbid  me  the  use  of  the 
bible  also. 

I  have  an  ample  budget  of  such  evidence 
of  his  shocking  bigotry,  but  this  one  is,  1 
conceive,  amply  sufficient  to  stamp  in  the 
reader's  thoughts  the  character  of  the  man. 
As  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  he  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  deny  or  allow  me  those  books  with- 
out which  I  had  no  means  whatever  of 
effectually  defending  myself  against  the 
charges  brought  against  me.  But  we  live 
in  a  state  of  society  so  radically  unjust  and 
absurd,  as  well  as  wickedly  anomalous,  that 
the  veriest  slave  has  the  right  to  do  much 
more  than  any  man  ought  to  do.  Such  is  the 
vicious  constitution  of  society,  that  the  virtu- 
ous man  cannot  hope  to  remain  virtuous, 
save  by  mortifying  his  desire  to  act,  when 
such  action,  though  good  for  him,  tends  to  the 
misery  of  his  neighbour.  The  virtuous  man 
is  beset  by  multitudinous  temptations  to  en- 
joy that  which  he  may  enjoy,  if  he  please, 
but  which  enjoyment  he  knows  involves  the 
rights  and  piivileges  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
But  who  ever  saw,  or  heard  of,  a  virtuous  re- 
ligious bigot  ?  Who  ever  knew  an  Atheist 
or  irreligious  man  of  any  description  receive 
from  the  hands  of  conscientious  christians  in 
authority  generous  or  even  just  treatment  ? 
Talk  of  the  humanising  influence  of  religion, 
when  its  professors,  aye,  and  its  sincere  pro- 
fessors, too,  are  thus  uniformly  unjust.  The 
reverend  chaplain  of  Bristol  gaol  /  know  to 
be  a  sincerely  religious  man — a  sincere  be- 
liever in  the  least  believable  dogmas  —  a 
conscientious  defender  of  things  and  princi- 
ples least  defensible.  I  know  him,  also,  to 
be  thoroughly  hypocritical,  belonging  to 
that  very  dangerous  class  of  hypocrites  who 
don't  know  they  are  hypocrites — filled  with 
pride,  yet  rating  and  fancying  himself  hum- 
ble— one  of  the  most  intolerant  of  men,  yet 
fully  convinced  he  is  walking  that  charitable 
path  Christ  is  said  to  have  walked  before  him 
— though  a  classical  scholar,  having  less 
practical  and  useful  knowledge,  less  appreci- 
ation of  the  beautiful  in  human  and  univer- 
sal nature,  than  the  most  humble  sceptical 
dunce  I  ever  met  with.  Such  a  man  Bishop 
Warburton  must  have  had  in  his  eye,  when 
he  said,  u  There  are  some  men  who  have  no 
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weak  side  of  common  sense  whereat  to  attack 
them."  I  can  honestly  say,  that  during  the 
thirteen,  or  rather  fourteen,  mouths  I  had 
the  almost  daily  opportunity  of  probing  the 
rev.  chaplain  of  Bristol  gaol,  I  never  could 
succeed  in  discovering  a  single  inch  of  com- 
mon-sense that  I  might  fall  to  the  attack  of. 

It  pains  me  to  write  thus,  but  it  would 
pain  me  much  more  to  hold  back  the  truth, 
or  to  veil  it — and  as  to  dealing  tenderly  with 
the  feelings  of  others,  I  shall  be  a  warm  con- 
vert to  that  doctrine  when  I  find  that  those 
who  can  well  afford  to  be  generous,  are  not 
utterly  reckless  in  dealing  with  mine.  When 
the  reverend  chaplain  did  all  he  could  to 
starve  my  intellect,  to  prevent  me,  while 
enduring  the  inconvenience  and  miseries  of 
close  imprisonment,  receiving  those  books 
which  were  to  me  a  necessary  of  happiness, 
if  not  of  existence,  when  he  hinted  in  his 
report,  published  some  five  months  since  in 
the  Bristol  Mercuri/,  that  my  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  atheistical  principles,  and  his  own 
want  of  success  in  either  convincing  my 
judgment  as  to  the  utility  or  rationality  of 
christian  doctrine  and  christian  practice, 
arose  from  my  being  allowed  too  much  liberty, 
he  consulted  not  my  feelings,  nor  did  he  act 
upon  the  principles  of  common  decency  or 
common  honesty.  The  fact  is,  I  left  Bristol 
gaol  more  completely  and  decidedly  he- 
terodox than  I  entered  it — a  certain 
consequence  of  the  very  gross  absurdi- 
ties the  chaplain  thought  it  his  duty 
to  treat  me  with.  Had  I  gone  in  a  Deist,  I 
am  firmly  convinced  his  reasonings  would 
have  turned  me  out  an  Atheist — and  as  to  the 
moralising  influence  of  the  prayers  and  dis- 
courses with  which  he  every  day  treats  the 
unfortunate  prisoners,  I  am  altogether  scep- 
tical. Indeed,  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
have  arrived  as  to  such  prayers  and  discour- 
ses is  simply  this,  that  so  long  as  prisoners 
shall  be  compelled  to  listen  to  them,  so  long 
will  they  remain  vicious,  degraded,  and 
miserable. 

I  have  neither  leisure  nor  space  to  notice 
much  that  is  in  itself  interesting  relative 
to  my  prison  experience,  but  I  cannot 
dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject  without  re- 
lating an  anecdote  or  two  highly  illustrative 
of  the  cant,  folly,  and  impudent  intolerance 
of  unprofessional  as  well  as  professional 
christians. 

Though  my  trial  created  an  immense  sen- 
sation in  Bristol,  and  of  course  it  was  well 
known  that  I  was  confined  in  the  gaol  of 
that  city,  not  one  member  of  the  clerical 
profession  honored  me  by  a  visit.  Not  a 
single  professional  christian  made  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  "  save  my  soul,"  or  even  re- 
lieve my  body — notwithstanding  my  anxiety, 
often  expressed  to  the  governor,  chaplain, 
and  other  parries,  to  see  anybody  likely  to 
cure  me  of  the  reasoning  disease  they  as- 
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sured  me  I  was  the  victim  of.  It.  was  all  in 
vain — my  hints  were  disregarded,  my  wishes 
ungratified.  Had  I  been  suffering  from 
cholera  morbus,  or  any  other  species  of 
plague,  I  could  have  understood  why  even 
physicians  should  have  no  desire  to  come  in 
contact  with  me — but  when  I  reflected  that 
the  greater  the  sinner  the  greater  the  saint 
— when  I  called  to  mind  the  express  scrip- 
ture  statement  about  more  joy  being  in  hea- 
ven over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  just  men,  I  was  thoroughly 
astonished,  or  rather  bewildered  by  the  in- 
consistency of  Bristol  parsons,  in  letting  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  slip  of  causing  joy 
in  heaven,  by  converting,  so  terrible  a  sin- 
ner as  they  freely  allow  me  to  be. 

It  happened,  however,  that,  in  the  course 
of  last  summer  the  chaplain  was  called  into 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  for  about  three 
weeks,  and  luckily,  as  I  thought,  his  gaol 
duties  were  performed  during  his  absence  by 
some  five  or  six  of  his  clerical  friends.  One 
visit  from  each  of  these  gentlemen  I  was  fa- 
vored with,  but  though  the  whole  of  them,  I 
believe,  came  to  the  prison  more  than  once, 
/  never  saw  either  of  them  in  my  cell  a 
second  time.  It  was  not  that  I  failed  in  po- 
liteness, for  my  politeness  upon  all  occasions 
amounted  to  the  excessive,  and  was  much 
admired.  It  was  not  that  I  failed  to  invite 
them  to  a  second  tete-a-tete,  by  no  means 
- — I  urged,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  man 
satiated  of  solitude,  who,  rather  than  remain 
alone,  would  take  hyenas  for  companions, 
how  delighted  I  should  be  again  to  see  them, 
and  how  perfectly  willing  I  was  to  get  rid  of 
my,  to  them,  noxious  opinions,  if  they  would 
but  take  the  trouble  to  prove  them  noxious 
— in  short,  all  that  man  could  do  to  induce 
these  parsons  to  visit,  commune,  and  discuss 
with  me  in  a  friendly  manner,  I  did,  but  no, 
there  was  something  in  me  they  could  not 
stomach.  Shylock  truly  says,  some  men 
there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig,  some  that 
are  mad  when  they  behold  a  cat,  and  some, 
it  may  be  added,  who  abhor  the  presence, 
and  scarce  can  tolerate  the  existence  of  those 
who  differ  from  them  in  opinion,  to  which 
last  class,  or  some  such,  I  am  obliged  to  con- 
sider this  batch  of  soul  curers  belonged. 

It  is  worth  relating  that  one  of  this  curious 
half-dozen,  after  talking  with  me  upon  vari- 
ous subjects,  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  sud- 
denly placed  a  hand  upon  either  shoulder, 
and  staring  me  full  in  the  face,  said,  "  young 
man,  let  me  impress  upon  you  one  fact, 
which  at  present  you  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
— you  are  mad."  I  started  a  little,  when  he 
continued,  "  I  don't  mean  that  you  are  al- 
together or  entirely  mad — no,  it  is  only  one 
string  of  your  intellect  is  snapped — yes,  sir, 
be  assured  one  string  of  your  intellect  is 
snapped." 

This  was  a  startler,  a  statement  anv thing 
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but  convincing,  but  still  difficult  to  meet,  and 
calling  for  refutation  most  delicate.  I  did 
not  attempt  so  delicate  a  business, and  luckily 
I  think,  shuffled,  vulgarly,  choked  off  the 
parson,  by  saying  that  I  did  not  remember 
to  have  met  with,  heard,  or  read  of  a  madman 
who  ever  honestly  ackowledged,  or  even 
knew,  that  he  was  mad,  and  then  I  told  him 
the  oft  told  anecdote  of  a  certain  lunatic  v>  ho, 
when  asked  what  brought  him  to  a  madhouse, 
sagely  answered,  "  I  said  the  world  was 
mad,  the  world  said  I  was  mad,  but  the 
world  being  the  stronger  of  the  two,  clapped 
me  here." 

About  ten  months  ago,  an  unprofessional 
christian  who  styled  himself  James  Steven- 
son Blackwood,  applied  to  the  chaplain,  for 
permission  to  see  me,  with  a  view  to  my 
conversion,  or,  at  all  events,  with  the  cer- 
tain result,  any  way,  of  so  stating  and  prov- 
ing the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  to  leave  me 
without  excuse  for  remaining  in  unbelief. 
Before  granting  his  permission,  the  chaplain 
very  properly  wished  to  know  if  I  had  any 
objection  to  see  Mr.  Blackwood,  when  I  told 
him,  not  the  smallest  in  the  world — indeed 
I  added,  so  far  from  objecting  to  see  that 
Gentleman,  nothing  would  gratify  me  more 
than  an  opportunity  to  receive  instruction 
from,  or  compare  opinions  with,  any  intelli- 
gent or  intelligible  party  or  parties,  always 
provided  our  conversations  were  conducted  in 
a  friendly,  pleasant  spirit. 

To  give  anything  like  the  merest  outline  of 
all  that  passed,  between  myself  and  James 
Stevenson  Blackwood,  would  tire  me  and  per- 
haps nauseate  my  readers,  so  I  shsll  content 
myself  by  simply  stating,  that  we  met  three 
times,  and  at  the  last  meeting,  agreed  that 
a  friendly,  regular,  and  philosophic  corres- 
pondence, as  Mr.  B.  was  about  to  leave  Bris- 
tol for  Dublin,  should  be  regularly  kept  up. 
What  I  am  now  about  to  quote  is  from  his 
second  letter,  dated  April  20,  1842,  sent  in 
reply  to  one  of  mine,  written  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, and  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say,  was 
couched  in  language  as  friendly  and  little  of- 
fensive as  can  well  be  conceived: — 

u  Your  letter  gives  me  pain.  It  is  pain- 
ful in  a  hospital  to  behold  disease  which  you 
cannot  remedy  or  alleviate — Could  I  hope  to 
render  you  a  service,  I  should  not  regard  the 
pain  I  feel  in  the  discharge  of  achristian  duty. 
As  I  cannot,  however,  transgress  with  any 
hope  of  good  effect,  the  apostolic  precept, 
which  is  to  me  an  infallible  rule,  I  shall  with 
this  letter,  cease  corresponding  with  you,  un- 
less you  should  desire  instruction. . .  .Believe 
me,  sir,  you  have  taken  up  at  second  hand, 
cast-off  clothes  of  often  refuted  sinners  against 
their  own  souls.  You  are  not  an  atheist — 
You  are  a  superstitious  theist — you  fear  aud 
tremble  before  an  unknown  god,  and  L  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  you  a  papist. . . .  You 
will  leave  Bristol,  gaol  either  as  a  corpse  with 
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your  feel  foremost — or  you  will  leave  it  a 
convinced,  converted  sinner,  a  monument  of 
the  grace  of  god,  or  you  will  leave  it,  after  all 
efforts,  and  after  the  space  of  repentance 
afforded  you,  a  miserable  wretch  given  over  to 
a  reprobate  mind.'7 

Such  are  a  few   samples   of  the  friendly 
letter,  written  doubtless  with  a  view   to  my 
benfit,  by  this   modest   personage.     A  more 
impertinent,    insulting   production    I   never 
read,  and  certainly  no  such  trash  would  ever 
have  been  put  in  print  by  me,  were  I  not 
desirous  to  illustrate,  by  excellent  examples, 
the  vindictiveness,  the  self-sufficiency,  and 
shallow  impertinence  generated  by  religious 
education.     Here  is  a  gentleman  of  talents, 
and  I  am  told  ample  fortune,  a  barrister  by 
profession,  and  soi  disant  christian,  doctri- 
nally,    preceptively,    and   practically,   who 
forgets  the   common   decencies  of  life,  the 
respect  that  even  the  humblest  pay  to  the 
humblest — who  affects  the  candour  of  humi- 
lity, that  he  may  securely  indulge  the  malice 
of  pride,    presumes  to  pronounce  what  he 
dares  call  the  terrible  judgments  of  a  god, 
upon  the  head  of  a  man  who  never  injured 
him   even  in   thought,  a  man   who  was  not 
known  as  otherwise  criminal,   than  in  sin- 
cerely speaking  his  sincere  thoughts — a  man 
who,    at    the    very    moment    those    bitter 
words   were   written,   was  the   tenant  of  a 
wretched  cell,  a  sufferer  in  defence  of  those 
principles   he   deemed    true,    and  of    those 
practises  which  he  deemed  just  and  useful. 
A  really  good  man  could  as  soon  chop  his 
right  hand  off  as  write  such  a  letter,  at  such 
a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances.  Was 
it  not  enough  that  I  was  cast  into  prison, 
that  I  was  denied  for  thirteen  dreary  months 
common  light,  common   air,    and   common 
social    intercourse  ?       Was    it  not  enough 
that  I  should  endure  what  law,  not  justice, 
compelled  me  to  endure  ?   but  that    a   vi- 
prous  thing  calling  itself   a  christian   bar- 
rister, should  spurt  its  venom  upon  me,  and 
taking  advantage  of  my  courtesy  and  confi- 
dence, add  personal  insult  to  legal  villany. 
Never  was  there   more  of  insult,  of  bitter 
malignity,  and  disgusting  intolerance,  than 
is  crowded  into   that  one   sentence — '*  You 
will  leave  Bristol  Gaol  as  a  corpse,  with  your 
feet  foremost  /'»     And  let  those  doubt  who 
can,  that  the  wretch  who  wrote  it,  heartily 
wished  /  might  so  leave  it. 

As  I  did  not  leave  Bristol  Gaol  a  corpse 
with  my  feet  foremost,  and  as  I  am  not  a 
convinced,  converted,  or  saved  sinner,  con- 
sequently not  a  monument  of  the  grace  of 
god — why,  if  James  Stevenson  Blackwood 
be  a  true  prophet,  I  am  a  miserable  wretch 
given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind.  One  fact 
is  certain,  and  worth  stating,  namely,  that 
I  am  at  this  moment  more  than  ever  satisfied 
as  to  the  general  truth  and  immense  useful- 
ness of  all  those  opinions,  for  the  publication 
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of  which  I  was  sent  to  prison.  My  prison 
reflections,  my  prison  researches,  my  prison 
personal  and  positive  experience,  together 
with  the  stirring  events  of  the  last  twelve 
months,  have  so  thoroughly  hardened  me  in 
unbelief,  that  I  verily  believe  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  can  alter  me ;  nor  no  fear  of 
consequences,  no  love  either  of  applause  or 
profit,  can  turn  me  aside  from  the  bold, 
honourable,  and  eminently  useful  course  I 
have  determined  to  pursue.  I  tell  the  clergy 
of  this  country,  and  I  tell  theirs  and  the 
nation's  masters,  the  aristocracy,  that  so 
long  as  I  can  wield  a  pen  or  move  a  tongue, 
I  will  practically  assert  individual  right  to 
express  individual  opinion  upon  any  and 
every  subject  of  human  inquiry.  Nothing 
short  of  a  thorough  revolution  in  my  very 
nature,  could  reconcile  me  to  a  passive, 
cowardly  acquiescence,  in  the  present  cor- 
rupt state  of  human  action. 

If  disposed  to  shake  off  the  odium  now  so 
firmly  attached  to  my  name,  to  barter  prin- 
ciple for  profit,  and  the  pleasurable  sense  of 
acting    rightly    for  the    miserable   reward, 
a    sense   of  safety,  and  a  sense  of  security 
from  want   is  competent  to  afford,  I  could 
easily  have  done  so  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  aye,  and  been  mightily  applauded 
too,  for  such  useful  baseness.     Nothing  more 
was  necessary  on  my  part  than  a  few   words 
of  the   right   sort  ;     and   words   everybody 
knows,  cost  but  little.     To  cant,  if  I  could 
not   sincerely   recant  was   to   be   my   only 
labour,  in  the  work  of  building  up  anew  my 
broken  fortunes.     Cantation,  be  it  observed, 
is  one  thing — recantation  another  ;  to  do  the 
latter  at  will,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task, 
as  it  implies  a  change  of  opinion  as  well  as 
of  language.     Now,    though   the  will  doth, 
as  Lord  Bacon  long  ago  asserted,   coax  the 
understanding,  it   is,   nevertheless,   seldom 
the  case,  that  the  man  who  is  tempted  by  a 
bribe  to  change  his  opinions,  can  be  so  far 
coaxed   by  the   bribe,   as  really  to  change 
them.     No  mule  in  the  world  ever  was  more 
obstinate  than  human  understanding,  when 
it  desires  to  think   known  falsehood,  proved 
truth.      Cudgelling  the  brains  is  rarely  to 
much    purpose    under  such   circumstances, 
so  that  to  recant  in  a  hurry,  is  a  task  by  no 
means  so  easy  as  is  commonly  imagined; 
whereas,  to  cant  is  any  man's   work,  who 
may  be  deeply  interested  in  canting. 

These  reflections  lead  me,  by  a  natural 
and  easy  transition,  to  considerations  of  my 
future  proceedings,  the  wisdom  or  folly  of 
which  will  touch  you  more  nearly.  It 
is  now  necessary  1  should  fully  and  ex- 
plicitly state  why  it  has  been  determined 
the  Oracle  is  still  to  speak,  "  shake  or- 
thodoxy's rotten  bones,  and  make  priests 
tremble,"  by  the  tongues  of  my  friends  rather 
than  my  own. 

Those  among  you  who  watched  our  strug- 
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gle  with  the  priestarchy  of  this  nation — 
those  among  you  who  see  the  signs  of  the 
times,  must  know  that  two  distinct  paths, 
leading,  however,  to  the  same  wished  for 
goal,  now  lie  before  me.  Both  these  paths 
are  rough,  thorny,  and  dangerous — not,  how- 
ever, equally  dangerous,  though  equally  hon- 
est. One  of  these  roads  I  have  already 
travelled,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  is  beyond 
dispute — that  it  was  incalculably  useful  I 
now  more  than  ever  am  fully  persuaded. 
The  Oracle  spoke  on  purpose  to  startle  hu- 
man prejudices,  but  than  human  prejudices 
there  is  nothing  more  dangerous,  though 
nothing  more  useful,  to  startle. 

1  think,  another  step  in  the  right  direction 
has  now  to  be  taken,  and  therefore  I  have 
determined  to  leave  those  friends,  whose 
abilities  and  sincerity  I  am  fully  assured  of, 
the  duty  of  working  the  Oracle,  and  apply  all 
my  energies  to  the  task  of  establishing 
another  weekly  paper,  whose  principles  will 
be  as  clear,  whose  hcnesty  as  undoubted, 
whose  warfare  with  every  kind  of  craft,  no 
less  unflinching,  but  whose  style  and  general 
character  will  be  altogether  different. 

There  are  some  people  so  bad-sighted  as 
not  to  perceive  the  essential  distinction  be- 
tween a  mere  change  of  mode  and  a  change 
of  principle,  who  confound  a  change  of  tactics 
with  a  change  of  opinions.     By  such,  until 
my  new  paper  appears,   1  expect  to  be  con- 
demned— indeed  1  have  already  been  found 
guilty  by   "  troops  of  friends,"   before  they 
could  possibly  have  known  the  character  of 
my  new  policy,  or  the  reason  which  led  me 
to  adopt  it.     Lord  Brougham  said,  upon  the 
occasion   of  Queea  Caroline's  trial,   he  was 
the  worst  of  all  fools  who  consulted  hi^  ap- 
parent consistency,  at  the  expence  of  certain 
ruin — and  who  will  deny  that  such  a  piece 
of  human  consistency  might  be  justly  desig- 
nated as  the  worst  ot  all  fools.     Consistency 
is  one  matter — apparent  consistency  another, 
and  its  very  opposite — the  first,  no  honest 
politician,  no  man  who  holds  the  esteem  of 
right  thinking  men,  the  chief  good,  will  reck- 
lessly part  with — but  let  us  not,  if  we  would 
think  and  act  wisely,  liken  unlike  principles, 
or  mistake  for  realities,  things  less  than  the 
dream  of  a  shadow.     The  general  who  should 
insist  upon   attacking  his  enemy  under  all 
circumstances  in  the  very  same  manner,  who 
should  persist  in  putting  his  troops  in  the 
same  position,  and  furnishing  them  with  the 
same  weapons,  utterly  careless  of  the  ground 
chosen  by,  or  the  new  moves  of  those  with 
whom  they  were  to  combat — would,   T  ima- 
gine, be  a  sorry  sort  of  commander-in-chief. 
If  victorious  at  all,  it  would  rather  be  by 
accident  than  design — a  freak  of  lady  fortune, 
not  an  achievement  well  conceived  and  ju- 
diciously executed.     Now,  it  seems   to  me, 
that  the  political  leader  who,  with  his  scanty 
armv,  battles  honestly  against  the  common 
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enemies  of  peace  and  liberty,  is  not  very  dit- 
ferently  placed,  or  should  not  act  upon  en- 
tirely different  principles  from  those  which 
regulate  the  operations  cf  an  experienced 
general  at  the  head  of  his  battalions,  since 
the  man  who  attacks  powerful  tyranny  may 
be  allowed  to  change  either  his  ground  of 
attack,  his  weapons,  or  even  the  whole  plan 
of  his  campaign,  if  a  change  of  circumstances 
imperatively  call  for  a  change  in  his  mode  of 
operation.  The  modus  operandi  is  often 
mere  question  of  detail,  and  where  it  involves 
no  truth,  inconsistency,  no  honour,  is  in 
itself  consider  ed&  question  entirely  secondary 
if  not  altogether  unimportant. 

I  propose  to  start  a  new  paper,  new  in 
name,  new  in  matter,  new  in  manner,  new 
in  everything  save  truth,  fullness,  devotion 
to  principles  and  unflinching  reasoning. 
Its  name  will  be  The  Investigator,  its  prin- 
ciple is  implied  by  the  name,  its  details  will 
harmonise  with  that  principle ;  its  grand 
aim  the  fearless,  candid,  and  complete  state- 
ment of  all  curious  or  forbidden  opinions — ■ 
political,  moral,  and  religious.  I  say  state- 
ment, as  'tis  my  intention,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  collect  facts  and  authorities  relative 
to  the  subjects  treated,  rather  than  confi- 
dently to  pronounce  upon  them — to  lay  down 
well  digested  premises,  leaving  to  readers 
the  task  of  drawing  their  own  conclusions. 

The  judges  of  the  land  have  protested 
against  invective,  banter,  ridicule,  or  satire, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  discuss  serious 
questions  of  politics  or  religion.  Sir 
Nicholas  Tindal,  during  the  late  special 
commissions,  warned  all  parties  against 
dealing  with  important  questions,  specially 
sacred  questions,  in"  a  sprightly  or  facetious 
manner."  According  to  this  learned  judge, 
the  law  does  not  war  with  argument,  against 
whatsoever  opinions  directed — only  with  a 
sprightly  manner  of  stating  it,  which  he 
thinks  never  can  be  tolerated.  Any  man, 
in  the  view  of  this  learned  judge,  may  reason 
upon  subjects,  sacred  or  profane,  religious  or 
irreligious,  but  there  must  be  no  doit  of 
facetiousness  or  levity  in  his  logic.  If  the 
authority  of  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal  be  worth 
anything,  weeping  philosophers  may  write 
freely  upon  any  subject,  however  sacred — 
but  as  to  laughing  philosophers,  or  philoso- 
phers who  make  other  folks  laugh,  they 
must  lay  their  account  with  prosecution, 
unless  they  keep  clear  of  politics  and  religion. 
What  odd  notions  must  such  a  judge  have  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  subject. 

As,  however,  all  the  judges  say,  we  may 
reason  and  argue  for  or  against  any  set  of 
opinion,  religious  or  anti-religious,  political, 
social  or  moral,  why  'twill  be  useful  to  put 
their  sincerity  to  the  test,  and  I  propose 
that  the  Investigator  shall  be  the  means  of 
doing  this.     In   that  paper,    nothing   save 
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close  reasoning  and  solid  argument  shall  find 
entrance.     The  judges  callfor  serious  rea- 
sonings   and    sober    argumentation.     They 
shall  have  both,  perhaps  more  of  both  than 
any  of  them  really  desire.     I   say  perhaps, 
for  'twould  not  be  proper  to  prejudge  them — 
and  to  do  the  judges  of  this  land  simple  jus- 
tice, they  have,  individually  and  collectively, 
almost  uniformly  objected  to  levity,  banter, 
or  ridicule,  in  the  consideration  of,  or  rather 
attacks  upon  religious  opinions.     Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bailey,  said,  in  1824,  upon   occasion  of 
the    trial  of  "William  Tunbridge   "  for  the 
publication  of  a  blasphemous  libel,"  "The 
ground   upon   which   the    court  proceeds  is 
this — although  it  is  legal  for  any  man,  tem- 
perately  and    decorously,   to   examine  and 
discuss  the  evidences  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, yet  it  is  not  competent  for  any  man  to 
villify  and  abuse   it."     Lord   Chief  Justice 
Abbott  said,  in  1820,  just  before  pronouncing 
sentence  upon  the  Rev.  Robert  Wedderburn, 
convicted  by  a  special  jury  of  blasphemy, 
"  The  defendant  has  put  in  a  defence  which 
I   must   acknowledge   is   exceedingly    well 
drawn  up,  and  the  sentiments  and  reasoning, 
as  far   as    applies    to    persecution   on    the 
ground  of  religion,  are  particularly  just — 
but  the  defendant  was  not  charged  here  with 
entertaining  this  or  that  opinion,  but  with 
openly    reviling    that   religion    which    was 
identified  with,  and  the  foundation  of,  all  the 
administration  of  justice   in   the  country." 
Lord  Denman  was  even  more  explicit  than 
either  of  the   foregoing  upon   this    curious 
question.     I  allude  to  his  summing  up  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hetherington,  who,  on   the  8th 
of  December,  1840,  was  tried  on  an  indict- 
ment  at  the   court  of  Queen's  Bench,   for 
selling    one   of  "  Haslams   Letters   to   the 
Clergy,"     said     to     contain     blasphemous 
matter.     The  learned  lord,  after  stating  that 
he  "  has  listened  to  the  defendant's  defence 
with   feelings  of  great  interest,   aye,   with 
sentiments  of  respect,  too,"  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  say,    "Discussions  on  a  subject, 
even    the  most   sacred,   might  be  tolerated 
when  they  were  conducted  m  a  fair  spirit — 
but  when  appeals  were  made,  not  to  reason 
but  to  the  bad  feelings  of  human  nature,  or 
where  ridicule  or  invective  were  had  recourse 
to,  it  could  not  be  considered   discussion." 
Even  Sir  Charles  Wetherall,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  the    bitterest   and    most    unfair 
speeches  that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  a 
judge,  put  in  a  claim  to  liberality   on  the 
part  of  my  prosecutors.     The   prosecutors, 
said  he,    are   free   from  any  imputation   of 
desiring  to  suppress  any  fair  discussion  on 
theological  matters."     Lastly,  in  the   case 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Holyoake,  Judge  Erskine 
delivered  himself  of  the   following  words, 
"  If  men  will  entertain  sentiments  opposed 
to  the  religion  of  the  state,  we  require  that 
they    should   express   them  reverently,  and 
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philosophers  who  have  discussed  this  subject 
all   agree   that   this   is   right.     Mr.  Arch- 
deacon Paley  has  stated  this  in  language  so 
plain,   far   better  than   any  words  I  could 
supply  myself.     "  Serious  arguments  are  fair 
on  all  sides — Christianity  is  but  ill-defended 
by  refusing  audience   or  toleration   to   the 
objections  of  unbelievers.     But  of  decency 
we   are    entitled   to    demand  on  behalf  of 
a  religion,    which    holds    forth  to  mankind 
assurances  of  immortality,  that  its  credit  be 
assailed  by  no  other  weapons  than  those  of 
sober  discussion   and  legitimate  reasoning." 
There  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  strong  clear 
vein  of  sophistry  running  through  the  whole  of 
these  judges  bits  of  speeches.  How  -very  doubt- 
ful is  the    sentence  "  fair  reasoning   is  per- 
fectly admissible."     Whether  reasoning  be 
fairer  unfair,  is  altogether  matter  of  indi- 
vidual opinion.      The  reasoning,  one  man 
(whose  fancy,  may  be,  it  tickles)  would  pro- 
nounce fair,  another   would  stigmatise   as 
foul.     Men  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  best 
corrective  of  abusive  or  foul   reasoning,   is 
reasoning  of  a  totally   opposite   character. 
When   Paley   talked  about  "  sober  discus- 
sion, and  legitimate  reasoning,"  I  dare  be 
sworn  it  never   struck   him,  that   what   he 
deemed   sober     discussion    and    legitimate 
reasoning,    some    thousands    of  his    fellow 
christians  were  no  less  convinced,  was  dis- 
cussion so  drunk,  and  reasoning  so  thoroughly 
bastard,  that  the  author  thereof  was  worthy 
of  condign   punishment.     As   to   outraging 
feelings  by  ribaldry,  levity,  invective,  satire, 
or  sarcasm,  why  should  we  notbejust,  before 
generous,  in  this  as  well  as  other  matters  ? 
Why   is    the  Atheist  to   have  his  feelings 
outraged,    or  be    the    mark    for    intolerant 
Christians   to    pour   out   their  abuse,    their 
ribaldry,  their  satire,  or  their  sarcasm  upon  ? 
I  suppose  it  will  be  allowed,  that  those  who 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  there   is  nothing 
supernatural,  have  feelings,  feelings  too,  no 
less  acute  than  their  most  sensitive  neigh- 
bours, who  imagine  there  is  something  super 
or  unnatural.     Away  with    the   cant  about 
feelings — away  with  the  law  that  offers  pre- 
miums to  hypocrisy,  by  shielding  one  class 
of  human  opinions  at  the  expence  of  another 
— a  law  that  allows,  nay,  indirectly  encou- 
rages the  strong   to  trample  on  the   weak, 
those  who  think  or  affect  to   think  by  rule 
and  measure — to  insult  the  sympathies,  seize 
on  the  property,  and  crush  the  liberty  of  all 
whose  range  of  intellect  is  less  circumscribed 
than  their  own.     Serious  arguments  forsooth, 
let    any   but    an  uncandid   bigot   read   the 
production  of  a  Leslie,  a  Home,  a  Wilson, 
or   almost   any   other   of  the  most  popular 
christian   writers,   and    he   will  find   their 
pages  teeming  with  invective,  with  ridicule, 
with  abuse  the  most  virulent,  scurrility  the 
most  malignant,  as  well  as  other  "serious 
arguments,"  directed  against  the  enemies 
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of  the  christian  religion.     There,  perhaps, 
never      was     a     more     clever,      a     more 
malignant,      scurrilous,     unscrupulous,     or 
detestable  writer  than  Leslie,  and  yet  he  is 
to  this  hour  an  immense  favourite  with   all 
denominations  of  christians.     Let  those  who 
ignorantly  suppose  there  are  no  other  abusers 
and  villifiers  than  sceptics,  take  the  trouble 
to  read    Bishop  Home's  "  Critical  Study  of 
the   Holy  Scriptures,"  or   Bishop  Wilson's 
il  Evidences    of  Christianity,"  or  the   Rev. 
Mr.  Faber's  "Difficulties  of  Infidels;"  or — 
but  these  are  enough,  more  than  enough, 
and  he  will  find  slander  the  most  gross,  in- 
vective the  most  bitter,  and  sarcasm  the  most 
malignant,  heaped  upon  all  who  have  dared 
to  dispute  the  authenticity,  or  question  the 
genuineness  of  the  christian  scriptures.     As 
to  Atheists,  they  are  denounced   as  brutes, 
monsters,  wretches,  miscreants,  villains,  and 
hard  names  by  the  score;    which,  had  they 
applied  to  christians,  these  latter  would  talk 
about  their  feelings  being  outraged,  serious 
arguments  fair  on  all  sides,  having   no  ob- 
jection to   sober   discussion  and    legitimate 
reasonings,  &c;  out  upon  the  canting  hypo- 
crites !  they  hate  serious  arguments,  as  well 
as  merry  arguments,  unless  they   favour  or 
strengthen  their  own  side  of  the  question, 
when,  whether  merry  or  sad,  they  care  not. 
What  care  they  about  the  weapons  used,  or 
how  used,  if  they  can  but  gain  the  battle  and 
achieve  the  triumph  of  the  cross.     I  venture 
to  prophecy  that  the  sober  discussion  and 
egitimate   reasonings  The  Investigator  will 
jive  them  an  ample  doze  of,  will  no  better 
nease  the  bulk  of  christian  people,  than  the 
vild  onslaughts  and  dashing  reasonings  of 
he  Oracle.     The  Oracle  made,  and  will  con- 
inue  to  make,  priests  tremble — The  Investi- 
gator will  help  to  destroy  them.     The  Oracle 
hocked — The    Investigator    will    labour    to 
onvince  the  multitude.     The  Oracle,  bold  to 
ironounce    a  certain  highly  useful  class  of 
aw-prohibited    opinions — The    Investigator 
rill  as  boldly     state,    and   freely   examine, 
//  opinions  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  candid, 
earless  investigation.     The  Oracle  was  pro- 
ected,  and  its  early  numbers  edited  by  me ;  it 
rill  henceforth  be  under  the  exclusive  man- 
gement  of  those  friends  in  whose  ability  and 
itegrity  I  have   complete  confidence — my 
■ton  energies  must  for  some  considerable  time 
)  come  be  solely  applied  to  The  Inves- 

IGATOR  ! 

CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
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REVIEW. 

The  Mock  Trial  of  "  The  Man  Paterson." 
One  oftke  Editors  of  the  Oracle  of  Rea- 
son; being  a  Full  Report,  with  all  the 
Seized  and  Suppressed  Papers  of  the  Ex- 
traordinary Bow-street  Profane  Case. 

Under  what  aspect,  this  publication  be 
viewed,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  day.  The  case  as  it 
occurred  at  the  police  court  has  been  unique 
and  anomalous.  An  individual  in  a  small 
and  humble  shop,  by  the  mere  force  of  a  few 
atheistical  sentiments  and  a  scriptural  par- 
ody, horrified  the  press,  convulsed  the  pub- 
lic, became  a  daily  town  talk,  and  brought 
down  the  great  weight  and  mighty  power^  of 
the  judicial,  administrative  and  executive 
authorities.  Paterson,  thrice  honoured,  for 
assaulting  the  dignity  of  the  trinitarian  de- 
lusion above,  was  altacked  by  the  trinitarian 
tyranny  below;  government,  lawyer,  and 
constable  set  to  work,  and  together  with  that 
officer  pledged  to  protect  the  oppressed,  and 
maintain  even  handed  justice,  namely  the 
magistrate,  conspire  to  crush  the  "man  Pa- 
terson." The  case  occupied  the  time  of  the 
court  from  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  till 
near  midnight.  A  spirited  and  admirable 
defence  was  carried  on  by  an  eminent  bar- 
rister for  one  of  the  cases— while  the  second 
was  taken  up  by  the  accused  himself,  and  the 
third  again  by  his  legal  consel. 

A  series  of  the  most  bold  and  devastating 
attacks  were  delivered  on  religionism,  god- 
dism,  and  the  consequent  social  and  political 
degradations,  in  the  intervals  of  the  most 
ruffianly  interruptions,  by  order  from  the 
majesterial  bench.  Few  instances  of  the 
might  of  moral  rectitude  have  occurred  more 
striking  than  in  the  powerful  impression 
which  was  made,  both  on  the  bench  and  op- 
posite counsel,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  observed  to  wince  under  the  lash- 
ings so  unsparingly  administered. 

Though  Paterson  has  since  endured  the 
utmost  rigor  of  treatment  which  his  christian 
torturers  were  able  to  inflict  in  the  twenty- 
nine  da>s  during  which  he  suffered  all  the 
privation,  pain,  and  ignominy  which  it  was 
in  the  power  of  brutal  turnkeys,  commanded 
by  a  more  brutal  governor,  to  heap  on  the 
vilest  of  criminals.  Still  am  I  happy  to  at- 
test he  is  undaunted — still  determined  toper- 
severe  in  aiding  the  vast  world  in  the  de- 
molition of  religious  imposture.  If  in  the 
slightest  degree  altered,  it  is  only  as  he  yes- 
terday informed  me  in  a  determination  to 
persevere  in  a  more  determinedly  resolute 
course,  to  do  Ins  utmost  to  break  up  the  cross 
and  the  sceptre.  I  honour  him  the  more 
now  that,  he  has  been  submitted  to  the  ordeal, 
and  has  come  out  more  eager  for  the  contest. 
Whoever  indulges  in  the  expectation  that 
the  contest  is  over  between  religious  tyranny 
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and  civil  liberty  is  egregiously  mistaken. 
The  bats  and  owls  and  hideous  birds  of  ill 
omen  are  but  disturbed.  However,  the  luis- 
sez  /aire  people,  the  comfortable  lazy  folk, 
who  look  on  and  see  others  suffer  in  the  for- 
ward ranks  without  lending  a  helping  hand, 
however  these  sort  may  hug  themselves  in 
the  notions  that  things  are  goin^  on  pretty 
well  considering,  and  that  they'll  mind  by 
and  by,  and  that  we  have  a  pretty  good  share 
of  liberty  now — they  will  be  rubbing  their 
eyes  shortly  at  the  march  of  religion  and 
tyranny,  which  are  convertible  terms.  They 
will  begin  to  wonder,  when  they  see  the  pu- 
ritans taking  one  slice,  and  the  state  esta- 
blishment taking  another,  and  the  new  Pu- 
seyite  movement  stepping  in  and  claiming 
all,  how  the  deuce  it  was  they  tlid  not  see 
these  things,  or  the  approach  of  them,  before 
hand.  Principles  will  be  found  after  all  to 
be  ol  the  highest  magnitude  for  good  or  for 
evil.  Not  this  church  or  that,  a  few  priests 
or  many  priests,  enormous  clerical  abuses  or 
equalised  clerical  remuneration,  gross  or  re- 
fined religion — none  of  these  things  will  be 
found  worthy  of  consideration — it  will  be  re- 
ligion or  no  religion.  Theism  in  any  of  its 
complicated  forms  of  monotheism,  polythe- 
ism, or  pantheism,  or  atheism.  This  will  be 
the  grand  theme  of  discussion,  parallel  and 
contemporaniously  with  that  of  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  perfectly  free  discussion  on 
every  pointinteresting  to  humanity.  Besides 
the  report  of  the  speeches,  defence,  cross  ex- 
amination, &c,  there  are  reprints  of  the  vari- 
ous u  Profane  Papers"  which  occasioned  so 
great  a  sensation.  A  contribution  which 
came  at  a  very  late  period  from  Holyoake, 
being  a  noble  vindication  of  Paterson,  from 
the  calumnies  of  professed  enemies,  and  the 
aspersions  of  quasi-friends.  The  various 
opinions  of  the  newspaper-press  have  been  re- 
corded, and  show  a  faithful  and  instructive 
mirror  of  the  temper  of  the  times.  Se- 
veral of  the  prosecuted,  and  boldest,  and 
most  spirited  articles  which  have  created  a 
sensation  through  the  pages  of  the  Oracle 
of  Reason  are  appended. 

The  address  explanatory  of  the  intentions 
and  state  of  the  Anti-Persecution  Union,  is 
also  added,  and  the  statement  set  forth  that 
the  profits  are  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Union. 
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in  cloth,  5s.  6d.  The  Numbers  will  be  published 
weekly  till  the  work  is  completed. 
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PRIESTCRAFT  EXPOSED. 

How  the  parson  must  laugh  in  his  sleeve, 

With  pleasure  his  heart  must  be  skipping, 
When  he  tells  them  that  Adam  and  Eve 

Damn'd  us  all  for  a  tine  golden  pippin : 
How  Cain,  too,  he  married  a  wile, 

Though  the  story,  I  own,  somewhat  odd  is, 
When  to  Nod  he  had  to  run  for  his  life 

He  there  got  a  nation  of  Noddies. 

When  he  talks  ab6ut  angels  and  such, 

(Kine  fellows,  we  all  must  allow,) 
I  should  like  for  to  meet  very  much, 

A  few  of  those  gentlefolks  now  : 
If  he  tells  me  they're  all  of  them  dead, 

So  my  brains  I've  no  need  to  be  troubling, 
I'll  tell  him  he  lies,  to  his  head. 

For  the  devil's  alive,  and  in  Dublin. 

Then  how  Moses  was  dragged  from  a  ditch, 

That  prince  of  impostors  of  old, 
Who  deserv'd  to  be  burnt  like  a  witch, 

If  half  is  but  true  that  we're  told: 
He  a  camel  tnrn'd  into  a  flea, 

By  the  help  of  his  magical  rod  ; 
Went  dry  through  the  midst  of  the  sea, — 

Now  that's  a  damn'd  good  one  by  god  ! 
How  a  stupid  old  fellow  of  Uz, 

Was  curs'd  with  a  stupid  old  wife, 
But  so  stupid's  the  tale,  how  it  was, 

I  can't  make  it  out  for  my  life  : 
The  devil  it  seems  ow'd  hiin  a  spite, 

And  play'd  him  some  devilish  rigs, 
Sent  a  legion  of  devils,  one  night, 

Who  play'd  hell  with  his  poultry  and  pigs. 

Then  Sampson,  that  quarrelsome  fellow, 

Slew  a  thousand  men  with  a  jaw-bone, 
And  to  vex'em,  one  night,  when  quite  mellow, 

Ran  off  with  the  gates  of  the  town ; 
Their  foxes  he  tied  by  the  tails, 

Tho'  the  devil  of  a  fox  was  e'er  there  ; 
Their  windmills  too  went  without  sails, 

And  their  castles  were  built  in  the  air. 

Little  Davy  killed  giant  Goliath, 

With  a  popgun  he  sent  him  to  pot, 
Then  murdered  his  friend,  poor  Uriah, 

For  the  sake  of  his  wife's — you  know  what! 
His  boy  too,  a  chip  of  the  block, 

Had  a  house  with  a  thousand  or  more  in. 
Sweet  wenches,  to  please  the  young  cock, 

The  devil  himself  sure  for  whoring. 

But  this  is  no  more  than  a  farce 

To  other  fine  things  that  they  tell  ye, 
For  one  had  a  speaking  jackass, 

Another  lived  in  a  whale's  belly  ; 
With  lions  some  lived  in  a  den, 

And  others  in  furnaces  frying, 
But,  heav'n  preserve  us  !  some  men 

Are  so  cursedly  given  to  lying. 

Elisha  rode  up  to  the  moon 

In  a  chariot  all  flaming  with  fire  ; 
But  Enoch,  one  fine  afternoon, 

Flew  a  hundred  and  fifty  times  higher  : 
Elijah's  two  bears,  it  is  said, 

Eat  forty  poor  boys  at  a  time, 
For  just  calling  the  fellow,  bald-head  ! 

Now  that  was  a  terrible  crime. 

Captain  Jossey  called  out  to  the  sun 

To  stand  still — so  he  did,  sure  enough  ; 
But  I  think  it  high  time  to  have  done 

Repeating  such  old  woman's  stuff; 
For  when  with  this  nonsense  you're  cramm'd, 

To  make  you  believe  it  all  true, 
He'll  say  if  you  don't  you'll  be  damn'd, 

But  you  ought  to  be  damn'd  if  you  do. 
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EXPLANATORY   ADDRESS 

TO    THE 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  "ORACLE." 


The  present  period  is  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal and  important  in   the  remarkable  and 
eventful  career  of  our  small  but  truthful  and 
formidable  publication.     It  becomes  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Oracle,  both  writers  and  sub- 
scribers, to  review  the  past  and  determine  on 
the  future.     The  aims,  objects,  and  intenti- 
ons of  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  as  expressed  in 
its  own  pages,  claim  our  first  consideration. 
An    exposition   is   thus  given    in   Charles 
Southwell's  spirited  Introduction — "Starting 
with  the   axiom   that  every   human  being 
should  be  at  liberty  to  express  fully  and  freely 
his  honest  convictions,  the  letter  of  the  text 
will  be  adhered  to,  the  battle  of  philosophy 
fought  inch  by  inch  with  its  opposers,  and 
the  right  to  publish  any  and  every  kind  of 
speculative  opinions,  coolly  but  determinedly 
maintained."    Free  discussion  is  here  plainly 
and  soundly   set  forth,  and  is  further  and 
more  boldly  insisted  on,  in  his  article  on 
"  Free  Inquiry,"  in  No.  2.     "  The  spirit  of 
the  martyrs  for  truth  sake,  the  Vaninis,  Ser- 
vetuses,  and  Brunanos,  is  not  to  be  seen  in 
modern  practice.     Sauve  qui peut  (save  him- 
self who  can)  is  now  the  practical  principle  ; 
premature  cowardice  is  nicknamed  prudence ; 
courage,  foolhardihood  ;  all  reforms  are  now 
to  be  obtained,  according  to  modern  teach- 
ing, in  so  smooth,  gentle,  and  pacific  a  man- 
ner, that  men  in  authority  will  suffer  no  sort 
of  uneasiness ;    the  full  measure  of  liberty 
arrived  at  by  talking  about  it ;  superstition 
rooted  out  of  men's  minds  without  so  much 
as  shaking  the  nerves  of   '  shovel-hatted  or- 
thodoxy ;'    all  battles  for  truth  so  skilfully 
and  carefully  fought  that  the   soldiers  en- 
gaged therein,  like  Satan  and  his  troops,  are 
to  use  their  weapons  desperately,   without 


the  most  remote  possibility  of  receiving  so 
much  as  a  scratch. . .  .No  prudent  man  ever 
was  a  free  inquirer;  and  he  who  can  consis- 
tently lay  claim  to  that  noble  title  must  give 
up  worldly  wisdom,  and  travel  the  direct  road 
that  leads  to  truth  writh  patience,  perseve- 
rance, and  dauntless  courage,  never  for  one 
moment  hesitating,  because  the  journey  is 
long,  or  the  road  rough,  hilly,  and  beset  w  ith 
footpads.  A  free  searcher  after  truth  should 
be  clear  of  partisanship,  nay,  even  all  the 
delights  that  spring  from  love  and  friendship 
should  be,  if  necessary,  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  of  principle  and  consistency." 

A  further  manly  exposition  of  the  objects 
contemplated  by  his  new  periodical,  may  be 
quoted  in  a  few  words  from  the  fifty-sixth 


page. 


It 


was   to   inspire   the  lovers    of 
reason  with  a  little  enthusiasm — to  infuse 
fresh   blood  into   philosophy — aye,    and  to 
make  a  few  fanatics  in  its  cause,  that  the 
Oracle  was  published,  and  that  those  who 
pronounce  its  decrees  spoke  out  so  boldly. 
There  is  no  fear  of  too  much  enthusiasm  in 
the   cause   of   truth  —  and  philosophers    in 
general  are  not  the  sort  of  stuff  of  which 
fanatics  are  made.     Religious  fanatics  will 
dare  all  in  the  cause  of  folly  ;    I  should  like 
to  see  a  few  more  of  the  same  stamp  among 
the  teachers  of  wisdom.     A  glorious  band  of 
thinkers,  whose  strong  thoughts  would  only 
be  the  prelude   to  strong  acts — and  whose 
courage  would  not  require  every  now  and 
then  to  be  screwed  up  to  the  sticking  place— 
or  like  that  of  Bob  Acres,  be  in  danger  of 
oozing  out  at  their  fingers'  ends."     And  ef- 
fectually did  his  bold  untemporising  course 
spur  up  the  friends  of  freedom,   as  he  said 
after  his  first  liberation — when  dragged  from 
his  home  like  a  felon — not  allowed  time  to 
refresh  his  parched  lips,  thrust  cold,  hungry, 
and  weary  into  a  cell  of  Bristol  gaol — when 
stripped   like  a  thief,   and    hurried    to    his 
straw  pallet,  as  one  of  the  vilest  criminals 
that  ever  swung  upon  the  gallows — having 
suffered  before  trial  seventeen  days'  solitary 
confinement  in  all  the  horror  of  suspense— - 
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he  shed  no  iears,  but  once,  and  they  were 
tears  of  joy,  sweet  tears,  forced  by  the  kind- 
ness of  friends,  not  the  malice  of  enemies. 
The  appeal  so  earnestly  made  was  responded 
to,  not  only  on  the  first  clang  of  war,  but  in 
every  fresh  onslaught.  New  men  stood 
forward  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and 
from  Holyoake,  who  next  nailed  the  colours 
to  the  mast,  to  Patersou  who  defended  them 
with  determined  and  undaunted  energy, 
together  with  others  banded  together  and 
still  ready  to  maintain  the  contest,  no  waver- 
ing, no  flinching,  no  infirmity  of  purpose 
was  seen.  The  exposition  of  sound  views, 
based  on  Atheistic  philosophy.  Republican 
politics,  and  the  obtainment  as  well  as 
assertion  ol  unrestricted  publication  of  specu- 
lative opinion,  were  continued,  still 
continue,  and  with  the  help  of  the  ene- 
mies of  superstition,  and  the  upholders  of 
free  discussion,  shall  continue. 

This  help  is  expected,  nay,  demanded — 
our  real  friends  are  now  more  than  ever 
called  to  exert  themselves  to  extend  the 
influence  of  the  Oracle  far  and  wide,  by  a 
most  extended  circulation.  The  post,  as 
we  shall  shortly  explain,  may  be  made  a 
vehicle  for  this  purpose,  where  the  terrors  of 
the  reader  predominate  over  the  sense  of 
justice  or  manliness,  or  where  it  is  desired  to 
give  currency  to  our  opinions  in  quarters  to 
which  they  would  not  by  other  means  have 
access. 

New  arrangements  are  now  in  progress, 
which  will  greatly  extend  the  sphere  of  use- 
fulness of  the  Oracle.  Another  number  or 
two  will  unfold  the  intentions  better  than  any 
anticipative  description.  And  it  may  be 
fairly  determined  within  the  next  three 
months,  whether  the  difficulties  in  supplying 
those  who  are  willing  and  even  desirous  of 
obtaining  it,  are  or  are  not  insurmountable, 
and  of  consequence  whether,  notwithstanding 
recent  panics,  we  cannot  find  men  who  will, 
not  only  in  the  metropolis  but  all  parts  of 
the  provinces,  undertake  to  supply  the 
demand. 

All  immediately  concerned  in  a  work,  so 
bound  and  endeared  to  us  all  by  common 
sympathies,  convictions,  and  sufferings,  are 
now  as  ready  as  they  ever  were  to  do  their 
part.  Or  if  there  be  a  difference,  that  differ- 
ence is  in  favour  of  more  resolute  and  stead- 
fast determination  to  aid  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  god-imposture,  social  inequali- 
ties, and  the  establishment  of  civil  liberties 
in  the  most  real  and  extended  sense.  If  the 
Oracle  was  wanted  when  Southwell  was 
incarcerated,  doubly  was  it  required  to  speak 
out  when  Holyoake  was  immured  in  the 
dungeon  of  Gloucester — and  trebly  should 
it  thunder  in  the  ears  of  shovel-hatted  ortho- 
doxy, since  Paterson  was  victimised  in  the 
cold,  dark,  and  damnable  cells  of  Tothill- 
fields.  M.  Q.  R. 
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Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  "  Butler's 
1  Analogy  '  is  not  his  best  work,  it  is  not  philo- 
sophical but  religious.  The  whole  of  it  is 
contained  in  a  single  passage  in  Origen, 
which  he  had  honesty  enough  to  give  as  his 
motto  to  the  work/  the  subject  of  which  is 
the  development  of  the  argument — that  as 
imperfections  are  perceived  in  the  natural 
world,  and  allowed,  apparent  imperfections 
ought  to  be  no  objection  to  the  religious 
government.  Now  this  can  only  be  an  an- 
swer to  Deists — Atheists  might  make  use  of 
his  objections,  and  have  done  so."  (Life  of 
Mackintosh,  vol.  ii.  p.  474.) 

The  following  is  the  passage  from  Origen, 
"  He  who  believes  the  scriptures  to  have 
proceeded  from  him  who  is  the  author  of  na- 
ture, may  well  expect  to  find  the  same  sort 
of  difficulties  in  it  as  are  found  in  the  consti- 
tution of  nature." 

This  argument  for  belief  in  Christianity 
appears  to  me  the  same  as  the  celebrated 
reason  of  Tertullian,  "  I  believe  because  it 
is  impossible,"  or  all  nature  is  an  impossibility 
to  us,  I  find  impossibilities  everywhere  in 
the  christian  revelation,  therefore  I  believe 
it.  Cyprian,  1  think  it  was,  who  said  he 
believed  Christianity  from  its  absurdity — 
here  concurring  with  the  Infidel  Hume, 
who  says,  speaking  of  transubstantiation — j 
adherence  to  a  doctrine  is  in  proportion  to 
its  absurdity.  But  those  worthies,  Origen, 
Turtullian,  Cyprian,  and  Butler,  forget  that 
other  traditional  and  written  revelations 
could  show  similar  credentials  of  authenti- 
city. Though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
absurdity,  impossibility,  ridiculousness,  and 
extravagance  of  the  christian,  far  surpass 
every  rival  scheme.  The  christian  religion, 
therefore,  is  more  worthy  of  our  faith,  and 
less  of  our  reason,  than  all  other  supersti- 
tions demanding  our  assent — and  it  would  be 
useless  to  deny  Messrs.  Origen,  Cyprian, 
Tertullian,  and  Butler  this  superiority  in  the 
argument  of  analogy.  These  old  truths  are 
continually  reviving,  and  flourish  in  the  soil 
of  Oxford.  There  is  not  a  single  doctrine 
there  enunciated,  which,  startling  us  by 
its  apparent  novelty  and  monstrosity,  is  not, 
however,  very  old,  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  generation  in  regular  apostolic  suc- 
cession. Butler  having  proved  satisfactorily 
that  revelation  is  an  exact  copy  of  what  is 
worst  in  nature,  would  make  these  divine 
parts  of  revelation  and  nature  models  even 
for  morals.  The  present  Oxford  schoolmen, 
probably  only  still  plagiarising  without 
acknowledgment  from  those  before  them, 
assert  the  scriptures,  but  more  especially  the 
dogmas  of  the  church,  on  account  of  their 
analogy  with  nature,  to  be  the  key  to  every 
science. 

I    extract    the    following    from    the  ar- 
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tide,  "  Sewell's  Christian  Morals,  the 
Ethical  Philosophy  of  Oxford,"  in  the  last 
January  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
It  will  show  I  have  done  justice  to  the 
views  of  orthodox  divines,  and  what  are  the 
opinions  of  reasonable  but  faithless  human 
creatures  as  to  anology  and  the  Jew- 
book.  Mr.  Sewell  says,  "  what  are  termed 
the  speculative  doctrines  of  the  church,  are 
falsely  termed  so  ;  and  that  in  one  instance, 
morals.  Bishop  Butler  has  shown  '  The 
Athanasian  Creed  to  be  as  much  the  basis 
of  christian  morality,  so  far  as  morality  is  a 
part  of  religion,  and  religion  a  part  of 
morality,  as  the  ten  commandments.'  The 
use  to  be  made,  in  physical  investigations,  of 
the  nature,  attributes,  and  moral  government 
of  god,  is  illustrated  more  in  detail.  Before 
we  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  these 
details,  we  must  observe,  as  Pitt  observed  to 
Wilberforce,  on  returning  him  Bishop  But- 
ler's celebrated  treatise,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  analogy  may  not  prove,  if  it  is  admit- 
ted as  a  mode  of  positive  proof.  Its  proper 
sphere  is  to  remove  out  of  the  way  objections, 
whether  founded  on  a  priori  or  other  reason- 
ing, or  on  supposed  evidence  of  improbability 
ill  applied.  If  this  be  so,  what  alone  can  be 
the  consequence,  even  in  the  most  prudent 
hands,  of  searching  for  similitudes  between 
things  which  have  nothing  in  common, 
except  their  common  author  ?  More  espe- 
cially does  the  folly  of  quoting  scriptural 
analogies,  on  the  ground  of  the  supposed 
connection  of  scripture  facts  i  with  every 
other  branch  of  facts  in  every  other  science,' 
become  quite  incredible,  when  everybody 
allows  that  much  of  the  precise  and  positive 
language  of  scripture  concerning  physics,  as 
well  as  many  of  its  precedents  in  moral  and 
social  life,  are  in  direct  contradiction  with 
those  physical  truths  and  moral  duties  upon 
which  all  mankind  are  now  agreed." 

When  heresies  and  schisms  have  become 
so  general,when  "everybody  allows,"  except 
a  Wetherall  to  a  Southwell,  an  Erskine  to  a 
Holyoake,  a  Jardine  to  a  Paterson,  the 
falsehoods  and  the  immoralities  of  the  Jew- 
book — when  even  this  want  of  faith  has  crept 
into  the  camp  of  Oxford,  it  is  high  time  to 
discover  that  these  criminal  exceptions,  even 
to  the  low  standard  of  human  government,  are 
in  striking  analogy  with  the  divine  attributes 
and  their  exercise,  and  thattheir  consequent 
effect  on  the  minds  and  actions  of  people  is 
the  fulfilment  of  revelation.  In  this  latter 
respect  the  Edinburgh  Review  agrees, 
and  after  the  above  abuse  of  the  Jew-book, 
says,  "The  scriptures  are  not  the  less  true 
for  their  own  great  purpose,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  astronomy  and  geology 
which  are  contained  in  them  ;  and  whether 
we  adopt  or  not  Paley's  explanation  of  the 
wars  of  Canaan,  or  Milton's  panegyric  on 
the  polygamous  marriage  bed  i  as  saints  and 
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patriarchs  used."  Newman  says,  "  The 
warnings  contained  in  the  historical  scrip- 
tures, concerning  the  original  baseness  and 
corruption  of  the  heart,  are,  in  the  course  of 
time  neglected,  or  rather  these  very  repre- 
sentations are  adduced  as  a  proof  how  much 
better  the  world  now  is  than  it  was  once  ; 
how  much  more  enlightened,  refined,  intel- 
lectual, manly ;  and  this,  not  without  some 
secret  feeling  of  disrespect  towards  the 
writers  of  the  plain  facts  recorded  in  the 
bible,  as  if,  even  were  the  case  so  bad  as 
they  make  it  appear,  it  had  been  more  judi- 
cious and  humane  to  have  said  nothing  about 
it."  (Sermon  v.  p.  90,  On  Justice,  and  the 
principle  of  Divine  Governance.) 

In  this  sermon  the  high-priest  of  the  Pu- 
seyites  endeavours  to  show  that  divine 
benevolence  is  a  fable  of  the  brain,  that 
justice  is  the  principle  of  divine  governance, 
and  that  not  human  but  divine,  which  can 
never  be  satisfied  here  or  hereafter.  The 
analogy,  the  very  fact,  he  says,  bears  out 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  gives  the  lie 
to  mankind  who  speak  of  a  benevolent  deity. 
We  see  it  in  the  sacrifice  of  men  and  animals, 
in  the  torture  of  the  animate,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  inanimate,  which  god  has  ever 
required  from  his  creation.  The  monstrous 
eccentricities  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
superstition,  are  made  to  form  the  attributes 
of  this  supposed  creator,  and  after  this  ob- 
vious analogy,  the  Oxford  preacher  would 
engage  our  feelings  in  the  cause  by  this 
splendid  piece  of  eloquence,  extracted  from 
the  same  sermon  : — 

"  Surely  to  be  in  gloom — to  view  ourselves 
with  horror — to  look  about  to  the  right  hand 
and  to  the  left  for  means  of  safety — to  catch 
at  everything,  yet  trust  in  nothing — to  do  all 
we  can,  and  try  to  do  more  than  all — and, 
after  all,  to  wail  in  miserable  suspense,  naked 
and  shivering  among  the  trees  of  the  garden, 
for  the  hour  of  his  coming,  and  meanwhile 
to  fancy  sounds  of  woe  in  every  wind  stirring 
the  leaves  about  us — in  a  word,  to  be  super- 
stitious— is  nature's  best  offering,  her  most 
acceptable  service,  her  most  mature  and 
enlarged  wisdom,  in  the  presence  of  a  holy 
and  offended  god."     (P.  106.) 

Analogy  being  less  than  comparison,  the 
resemblance  traced  more  distant,  being  a 
suggestion  more  than  a  proof,  which  after- 
wards requires  the  evidence  of  reason  and 
experience — belonging  more  to  the  fancies  of 
poetry,  than  capable  of  being  submitted  in 
prose  habiliments  to  human  judgment — being 
the  slightest  of  all  tests  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  it  is  therefore  the  most  suitable  to 
the  exercise  of  faith  and  the  disqualification 
of  reason.  But  analogy  in  the  service  of 
religion,  as  it  is  its  foundation,  so  it  is  farther 
removed  from  and  a  much  lower  description 
of  aualogy  than  that  in  use  among  the  pro- 
fane.    Sacred  analogy  is  some  discoverable 
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point  of  likeness  between  things  as  different 
as  they  can  be,  and  which  would  not  be  found 
if  all  things  in  nature  had  not  something 
in  common  between  them.  On  this  analo- 
gous representation  rests  the  whole  prophe- 
cies— verses  are  gutted  to  suit  circumstances, 
and  actions  of  one  kind  are  made  to  resemble 
actions  of  any  other  kind,  being  like  to  each 
other,  only  as  words  are  to  words,  and  works 
to  works. 

The  Infidel  and  the  christian  have  come 
to  a  happy  agreement  as  to  the  impotence  of 
reason  in  questions  of  faith,  as  the  reader 
will  observe  from  the  following  duet  between 
Hume  and  Newman. 

"  Hume,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Miracles,'  has 
well  propounded  a  doctrine,  which  at  the 
same  time  he  misapplies.  He  speaks  of 
*  those  dangerous  friends  or  disguised  ene- 
mies to  the  christian  religion,  who  have 
undertaken  to  defend  it  by  the  principles  of 
human  reason.'  *  Our  most  holy  religion,' 
he  proceeds,  '  is  founded  on  faith,  not  on 
reason.'  This  is  said  in  irony ;  but  it  is 
true,  as  far  as  every  important  question  in 
revelation  is  concerned,  and  to  forget  this  is 
the  error  at  present  under  consideration." 
(Sermon  iii.  p.  45.) 

Analogy  once  established,  as  the  proof  of 
truth,  we  find  not  the  reason,  but  the  very 
nonsense  of  a  thing  assigned  as  a  cause  and 
motive  for  human  actions.  Christians  may 
twist  and  turn  their  conduct  according  to 
any  analogy  between  it  and  the  bloody  sa- 
crifice imposed  by  a  father  upon  his  son,  in 
order  to  appease  him  for  having  made  men  bad. 
Not  that  christians  need  keep  to  one,  there 
is  a  variety  for  them,  and  if  they  wish  to  be 
after  god's  own  heart,  they  may  imitate  the 
pattern  man  David.  Butler  and  Sewell  find 
out  that  all  morality  and  science  are  to  be 
found  in  the  dogmas  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Woodgate,  not  content  with  adopting  this 
principle,  decries  morality  otherwise  dis- 
coverable, and  denies  any  superiority  in  this 
particular  to  Christianity.  Poor  foolish,  half- 
reasonable  christians,  who  do  not  know  any 
better,  when  they  are  driven  to  their  last 
resource  by  the  sceptical  attacks  of  infidelity, 
exclaim — well,  we  don't  care  about  dogmas, 
but  you  must  acknowledge  the  morality  of 
the  gospel,  as  delivered  by  Christ,  parti- 
cularly in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  its 
superiority  over  all  other  lessons  taught  to 
mankind,  stamps  the  preacher  with  the  mark 
of  divinity,  and  shows  him  to  be  the  bearer 
of  a  revelation  from  heaven — the  greatest 
blessing  which  can  be  conferred  on  the  uni- 
verse by  a  benevolent  creator.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  Oxford  divines  for  putting 
revelation  in  its  true  light,  making  its  diffi- 
culties its  idols,  and  refusing  to  demur,  like 
other  christians — coming  to  issue  on  the  real 
question. 

Mr.    Woodgate   says,  "  The    object    of 
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ethics   was   to  establish   principles,    rather 
than  to  give  precepts — nor  would  the  science 
bejustly  considered  defective,  if  it  said  less 
about  precepts,  and  even  that  indirectly  for 
purposes  ofillustration.     In  like  manner,  in 
revelation,  also,  it  is  not  precepts   which  we 
learn  there,  but  a  way  of  salvation.     Not 
the  knowledge  of  our  duty  so  mueh  as  motives 
to  perform  it.     There  seems  to  be  no  moral 
precept  in  the  gospel,  which  we  do  not  find 
in   some   form   in   heathen    writers,    either 
directly  or  by  implication.     And  what  moral 
precepts  we  meet  with  there,  are  not  deli- 
vered as  precepts  so  much  as  explanation  of 
principles,  or  as  reproof  for  neglect  of  them. 
Even  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  bles- 
sed truths  there  adduced  are  rather  in  sup- 
port of  the  reproach  which  his  hearers  had 
incurred  for    not   having   recognised   them 
before,  than  as  there  brought  forward  for  the 
first  time.     It  is  obviously    lowering    the 
character  of  the  gospel,  and  detracting  from 
its  value  and  blessedness,  to  make  it  depend 
on  the  mere  purity  of  its  moral  precepts.     I 
am  aware  that  some  would  bring  forward  in 
exception  to  this,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries 
and  the  love  of  our  enemies.     But  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  if  one  instance  can  be 
adduced   from   heathen  writers,   in    which, 
either  directly  or  by  implication,  these  vir- 
tues are  approved,  it  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  fact  that  they  might  be  known   without 
revelation,  and  (as  a  necessary  consequence, 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of)  that  those 
who  did  not  practice  them,  were  responsible 
for  the  breach   of  them.     The   opposites  of 
these  virtues   seem  to  be  included  in   the 
catalogue  of  sins  into  which  St.  Paul  repre- 
sents the  Gentiles  as  being  fallen,  from  not 
having  followed  the  light  of  nature.     The 
motive  —  why    we     should    forgive    *  even 
as  god,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  us,' 
is  of  course  peculiar  to  revelation." 

We  hope  on  some  other  occasion  to  answer 
the  arguments  of  Butler  in  his  celebrated 
work,  the  analogy.  According  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  all  his  admirers,  Butler  is 
ranked  "amongst  the  best  thinkers  and 
worst  writers,  being  in  the  latter  particular 
dark  and  obscure."  In  this  is  the  secret  of 
his  strength.  Christians  combat  Infidels 
with  the  term  of  his  name  and  book,  being 
well  aware  that  few  like  to  be  groping  their 
way  in  darkness  and  obscurity.  The  chris- 
tians act  somewhat  like  amphibious  animals, 
if  pursued  they  stir  the  mud,  so  that  there  is 
no  seeing  them,  and  you  have  to  wait  till  the 
water  clears  again.  It  will  be  our  object  to 
show,  with  all  this  armour  of  faith,  this 
darkness  and  obscurity  of  nonsense,  that 
where  a  thinking  part  can  be  found,  we  will 
apply  the  spear  of  truth  and  reason.  Such 
an  undertaking  comes  peculiarly  within  our 
province,  as  Butler  is  with  us  Atheists — the 
reasonableness  of  Christianity  will  be   the 
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point  of  discussion  between  us,  that  disposed 
of,  we  shall  join  our  forces  and  erect  in 
common  the  standard  of  atheism. 

W.    B. 

THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XXXI. 

(Mammalia  continued.) 

The  fore-arm,  or  third  division  of  the  upper 
extremity,  extends  from  the  elbow  to  the 
hand,  and  is  formed  of  two  bones,  the  radius 
and  ulna.  The  radius,  so  named  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  ray  or  spoke  of 
a  wheel,  forms  the  outer  part  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  is  shorter  than  the  ulna.  The  ulna  is 
situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm,  and 
is  about  an  inch  longer  than  the  radius. 
The  radius  and  ulna  are  very  short  in  the 
whales,  and  in  most  of  them  consolidated  to- 
gether at  both  extremities.  In  the  bats  they 
are  long,  slender,  and  firmly  united,  to  ac- 
cord with  their  mode  of  progression  by  flight. 
The  ruminants  and  solipeds,  or  horses,  have 
these  bones  consolidated  into  one. 

The  hand,  or  fourth  division  of  the  upper 
extremity,  is  subdivided  into  the  carpus,  me- 
tacarpus, and  fingers.  The  carpus,  or  wrist, 
forms  the  upper  part  of  the  hand,  and  imme- 
diately succeeds  the  fore-arm,  being  placed 
between  it  and  the  metacarpus.  The  carpus 
consists  of  eight  small  or  short  bones,  in 
man,  and  are  disposed  in  two  rows.  The 
number  almost  invariably  differs  in  the  other 
mammalia  from  this  model,  though  they  are 
usually  disposed  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
following  is  Cuvier's  statement  of  their  num- 
ber— In  man  and  the  elephant,  8  ;  in  apes, 
the  hare,  and  the  mole,  9  ;  in  the  solipeda, 
carnivora,  and  several  rodentia,  7  ;  in  the 
ruminantia,  from  6  to  7  ;  in  the  edentata,  6  ; 
and  in  the  cetacea,  from  4  to  7.  In  apes, 
carnivora,  and  several  of  the  ungulata,  the 
pisiform  bone  is  very  large,  and  by  affording 
attachment  to  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  hand, 
performs  the  office  of  the  os  calcis  in  the 
foot.  The  pisiform  bone  is  the  smallest  bone 
of  the  carpus,  named  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  pea,  pisum.  The  simiae,  in  general,  have 
nine  bones  in  the  carpus — another  distinction 
between  their  hand  and  that  of  man. 

The  metacarpus  forms  the  second  or  mid- 
dle part  of  the  hand,  and  phalanges — it  is 
composed  of  five  bones,  which  are  named 
first,  second,  or  third,  according  to  their  nu- 
merical order,  the  enumeration  proceeding 
from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side.  The  me- 
tacarpal bones  in  the  whale  are  five  in  num- 
ber, and  flattened  in  the  form  of  phalanges. 
These  last  are,  two  in  the  thumb,  three  in 
the  little  finger,  four  in  the  index  and  ring 
fingers,  and  five  in  the  middle,  collectively 
forming  a  short  but  strong  paddle.  The 
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shovel-shaped  hand  of  the  mole  consists  of 
five  fingers,  each  having  a  metacarpal  bone 
and  three  phalanges.  In  the  bat  the  thumb 
is  short,  and  not  included  within  the  flying 
membrane.  The  metacarpal  bones  are  long, 
slender,  and  cylindrical — the  distal  phalange 
is  hooked,  and  sustains  a  nail  by  which  the 
animal  suspends  itself.  The  simiae  have 
these  parts  constructed  as  in  man,  except 
the  thumb,  which  is  small,  and  extends  only 
to  the  metacarpo  -  phalangeal  articulation. 
In  bears  and  badgers  the  five  fingers  are  of 
equal  length,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  In 
the  edentata  several  of  the  fingers  disappear 
— for  instance  in  the  two-toed  ant-eater,  the 
thumb,  index,  and  little  fingers  are  merely 
rudimentary — the  middle  finger,  however,  is 
proportionally  developed. 

Among  the  ungulata  the  hand  is  still  more 
diversified — the  elephant,   for  example,  has 
five  fingers  all  united  into  one  mass  within 
the  skin.     The  pig  also  wants  the  thumb — 
he,  however,   has   four  perfect  fingers,  but 
walks  only  on  two.     The  ruminantia   have 
but  two  fingers,  each  metacarpal  bone,  sup- 
porting  three  phalanges.      In  the  solipeda 
there  is  but  a  single  finger,  for  instance,  in 
the  horse  the  carpus  corresponds  to  the  knee 
— the  metacarpal  bones  are  consolidated  into 
one  cannon   bone,  behind  which  there  are 
two  small  splint  bones,   commencing    broad 
at  the  knee,   and  terminating  in  a  pointed 
manner  behind  the  lower  third  of  the  cannon 
bone.     Here  we  meet  with  three  phalanges, 
the  first  called  pastern,  the  second  coronet, 
and  the   third  coffin  bone.     Lawrence  says, 
u  The    human   hands   being  terminated  by 
long  and  flexible  members,   of  which  only  a 
portion  is  covered  by  the  flat  nails,  while  the 
rest  is  furnished  with  a  highly  organised  and 
very    sensible   integument,    form   admirable 
organs  of  touch  and  instruments  of  prehen- 
sion.    The  animal  kingdom  exhibits  no  cor- 
responding part  so  advantageously  construct- 
ed in  these  respects.     At  the  same  time,  the 
lateral  attachment  of  the  arms  to  the  trunk, 
and  the  erect  attitude,  gives  us  the  freest 
use   of    those  admirable   instruments.       So 
greatly  does  man  excel  animals  in  the  con- 
formation of  the  hands,  that  Anaxagoras  as- 
serted  what  Helvetius   has    again   brought 
forward  in  our  times,    '  that  man  is  the  wisest 
of  animals,  because  he  possesses  hands.'    In 
such  a  view  we  can  by  no  means  coincide, 
yet  Aristotle  is   well  justified  in  observing 
that  man  alone  possesses  hands  really  deserv- 
ing that  name.     Several  mammalia  have  also 
hands,  but  much  less  complete,  and  less  ser- 
viceable  than  that  of  the  human  subject, 
which,  in  comparison  to  them,  was  justly 
enough  termed  by  the  Stagyrite  the  organ  of 
all  organs.      The  great  superiority  of  the 
human  hand  arises  from  the  size  and  strength 
I  of  the  thumb,  which  can  be  brought  into  a 
state  of  opposition  to  the  fingers,  and  is  hence 
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of  the  greatest  use  in  enabling  us  to  grasp 
spherical  bodies,  and  take  up  any  object  in 
the  hand,  in  giving  a  firm  hold  on  whatever 
we  seize,  in  executing  all  the  mechanical 
processes  of  the  arts,  in  writing,  drawing, 
cutting — in  short,  in  a  thousand  offices, which 
occur  ever)7  moment  of  our  lives,  and  which 
either  could  not  be  performed  at  all,  if  the 
thumb  were  absent,  or  would  require  the 
concurrence  of  both  hands,  instead  of  being 
done  by  one  only.  Hence  it  has  been  justly 
described  by  Albinus  as  a  second  hand, 
i  manus  parva  majori  adjutrix.'  All  the 
simise  possess  hands — but  the  most  distin- 
guishing part,  the  thumb,  is  slender,  short, 
and  weak,  even  in  the  most  anthropo- 
morphous— regarded  as  an  imitation  of  the 
human  structure,  it  would  almost  justify  the 
term  applied  to  it  by  Eustachius,  ridiculous. 
The  other  fingers  are  elongated  and  slender. 
....Monkeys,  apes,  and  other  anthropo- 
morphous animals  can,  in  fact,  be  called 
neither  bipeds  nor  quadrupeds — bat  they  are 
quadrumanous,  or  four-handed.  Aristotle 
observed  that  the  feet  of  monkeys  resemble 
hands — and  Tyson,  in  describing  the  foot  of 
the  chimpanse  (simise  troglodytes),  says, 
'  But  this  part,  in  the  formation  and  its  func- 
tion too,  being  liker  a  hand  than  a  foot,  for 
the  distinguishing  this  sort  of  animals  from 
others,  I  have  thought,  whether  it  might  not 
be  reckoned  and  called  rather  quadrumanus 
than  quadrupes,  that  is,  a  four-handed,  than 
a  four-footed  animal.'  They  have  opposa- 
ble thumbs  on  the  lower,  as  well  as  upper 
extremities — and  thus  their  feet  are  instru- 
ments of  prehension  as  well  as  their  hands. 
By  a  thumb  we  mean  a  member  not  placed 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  fingers,  but 
standing  off  from  them  laterally,  enjoying 
separate  motion,  and  therefore  capable  of 
being  brought  into  opposition  to  them,  as  in 
grasping  or  prehension.  A  great  toe,  in  its 
direction,  articulation,  and  extent  of  motion, 
corresponds  entirely  to  the  other  toes — where- 
as the  joints  and  muscles  must  be  altogether 
different  in  a  thumb.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  how  unfit  the  human  feet  are  for 
all  purposes  of  prehension — but  the  hind 
feet  of  the  simise  really  deserve  the  name  of 
hands  more  than  the  front,  and  are  more  ad- 
vantageously constructed  for  holding.  This 
hind  thumb  is  so  characteristic,  that  it  is 
found  in  certain  simise,  which  have  either 
no  fore-thumb  or  only  a  rudiment  of  it." 
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ATHEISM  IN  LEICESTER. 

One  of  the  best  friends  of  thorough-going 
honest  heterodoxy,  is  Mr.  Coltman  of  Lei- 
cester. The  old  gentleman  was  formerly  a 
devout  son  of  St.  Peter — he  has  been  blind 
from  childhood.  When  Mr.  Southwell  was 
lecturing  in  Leicester,  some  two  years  ago, 
atheism  was  new  to  Mr.  C,  and  he  humour- 
ously said, "  he  should  like  to  see  the  man  who 
did  not  believe  in  a  god,"  and  he  gratified 
his  curiosity  by  feeling  Mr.  Southwell  very 
carefully  over,  but  whether  he  discovered  a 
difference  in  form  corresponding  to  the  dif- 
ference in  faith,  informant  saith  not.  Cer- 
tainly the  best  branch  of  the  Rational  So- 
ciety in  England  is  the  Leicester  branch. 
There  is  more  of  intelligent  atheism,  real 
liberality,  and  daring  independance  among 
the  members  there,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  town.  In  every  sense  Leicester  is  a 
superior  branch.  A  witty  friend  has  a  theory, 
not  of  "  regular,"  but  of  atheistical  "  gra- 
dation." Persons  hovering  between  philo- 
sophical deism  and  atheism,  are  said  to  be  in 
the  tadpole,  or  transition  state,  and  are  play- 
fully designated  "tadpole  Atheists."  The 
young  women  of  the  Leicester  branch  con- 
verse with  great  acuteness  upon  atheism. 
One  of  them,  in  her  religious  days,  had  a 
droll  notion  of  deity.  She  believed  that 
notable  being  to  be  a  great  goose.  She  ac- 
quired the  notion  in  childhood,  from  hearing 
the  lines  of  some  prayer-book  bishop — 

Keep  me,  O  keep  me,  king  of  kings, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  wings. 

She  could  not  fancy  how  anything  but  a 
great  bird  could  cover  children  beneath 
wings.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
young  women  here  reject  the  effeminate 
appellation  of  lady,  and  prefer  the  more  sen- 
sible one  of  woman.  "We  never  say  Roman 
ladies  and  Spartan  ladies,  but  Roman  women 
and  Spartan  women.  The  branch  lately 
engaged  Mr.  Holyoake  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Infidel  topics,  and  headed 
their  bills  of  announcement  in  this  frank,  dare- 
devil, or  more  properly  dare-.saiwi,  manner — 
"  Come  and  hear  the  liberated  blasphemer." 
These  were  subsequently  removed  by  the 
police.  Mr.  Holyoake  accompanied  by 
several  friends,  waited  on  the  mayor  to  learn 
the  reason  of  it.  His  answer  was,  that  the 
bench,  after  numerous  complaints  of  the  godly, 
considered  the  bill  an  outrage  on  christian 
decency  and  morality.  The  Leicester  saints 
are  an  exceeding  odd  race,  and  christian  de- 
cency an  exceedingly  odd  compound.  Scarcely 
six  months  ago  the  christian  press  denoun- 
ced Mr.  Holyoake  as  a  blasphemer,  he  was 
apprehended  as  a  blasphemer,  indicted  as  a 
blasphemer,  tried  as  a  blasphemer,  found 
guilty  by  a  christian  jury,  and  sentenced  by 
a  christian  judge  as  a  blasphemer — yet  for 
his  friends  to  say  that  he  is  a  blasphemer  is 
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an  outrage  on  all  decency,  and  a  violation  of 
morality.  Verily,  verily  christians  are  a 
perverse  and  inconsistent  generation.  New 
bills  were  issued,  headed  "  Public  Decency," 
sarcastically  reflecting  on  the  magisterial 
christian  taste.  The  concluding  lecture  was 
delivered  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  inci- 
dent was  turned  to  account  as  an  appropriate 
illustration  of  christian  character.  It  is 
worthy  of  honourable  remark,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  the  responsible  officers  of  the 
branch,  each  declared  himself  willing  to  take 
the  onus  of  the  course  taken,  even  should 
imprisonment  be  the  result.  In  this  the 
president  was  himself  foremost,  thu3  mani- 
festing a  degree  of  moral  courage  very  esti- 
mable but  very  rare.  Sergeant  Wright  of 
the  police  corps,  was  sent  by  the  mayor  to 
report  the  lectures,  and  for  further  particulars 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sergeant's 
manuscripts. 


CARLILE'S  BURIAL. 

When  the  officiating  divine,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Twig- 
ger,  arrived  at  the  grave,  accompanied  by  the 
clerk,  one  of  the  deceased's  sons  addressed  the 
clergyman  as  follows  : — "  Sir,  we  want  no  service 
over  the  body  of  our  late  father ;  he  passed  his  life 
in  opposition  to  all  priestcraft,  and  we  protest 
against  the  service  being  read."  The  Rev.  Divine 
replied — "  Sir,  I  must  do  my  duty."  Another  son 
of  the  deceased  here  stepped  forward  and  said — 
"  We  have  purchased  this  ground  as  the  resting- 
place  of  our  deceased  parent,  and  I  object,  with 
my  brothers,  to  the  reading  of  the  funeral  service." 
(Here  loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear,"  were  given  by 
the  mob  assembled  round  the  grave.)  The  cler- 
gyman continued—"  I  must  and  will  do  my  duty, 
and  at  your  peril  abide  the  consequence  that  may 
occur." — Weekly  Dispatch. 

The  charitable  consistency  of  christians, 
is  remarkable,  in  the  account  given  of  the 
burial  of  Carlile,  by  all  the  daily  papers. 
Our  christian  examples,  the  clergymen, make 
it  a  point  of  conscience  to  do,  what  at  other 
times  they  make  it  a  point  not  to  do,  accord- 
ing as  cases  vary,  in  which  they  may  annoy 
their  enemies.  The  scruples  of  the  clergy 
to  bury  notorious  sinners,  and  unbelievers, 
are  defensible,  inasmuch  as  the  order  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  makes  the  service 
a  mockery  in  their  mouths,  a  disregard  to 
the  directions  of  the  church,  and  the  utter- 
ance of  a  falsehood.  The  common  prayer 
says,  "There  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  office 
ensuing  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  that  die 
unbaptised,  or  excommunicate."  Now  we 
say  that  Carlile  was  excommunicate  by  law, 
and  ought  to  have  been  so  by  the  church,  we 
know  excommunication  is  now  among  the 
many  farces  which  Christianity,  as  established 
by  law,  does  not  perform,  but  if  the  church 
had  fulfilled  its  promises, Carlile's  dead  body 
would  have  been  saved  this  insult  from  the 
living,  at  the  moment  it  should  have  rested 
in  peace.  The  Quarterly  Review  lately  re- 
commended the  revival  of  excommunication, 
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and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Escott  was  suspended  fof 
three  months  for  refusing  to  bury  the  body 
of  a  dissenter,  as  not  baptised,  because  not 
by  the  church.  But  the  priest  of  the  ceme- 
tery declares  it  is  his  duty  to  lie  to  his  god 
(we  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that),  the 
dead,  and  the  living.  The  service  requires 
that  while  the  earth  shall  be  cast  upon  the 
body,  by  some  standing  by,  the  priest  shall 
say,  "  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  al- 
mighty god  of  his  great  mercy,  to  take  unto 
himself  the  soul  of  our  dear  brother,  here 
departed,  we  therefore  commit  his  body  to 
the  ground  ;  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the 
resurrection  to  eternal  life,  through  our  lord 
Jesus  Christ, who  shall  change  our  vile  body, 
that  it  may  be  like  unto  his  glorious  body, 
according  to  the  mighty  working  whereby 
he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  him- 
self." 

I  would  ask,  why  Carlile's  body  was  de- 
posited in  consecrated  ground  ?  It  is  cus- 
tomary, I  believe,  in  cemetries  for  a  portion 
to  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  dissenters, 
around  which  the  mummery  called  consecra- 
tion is  not  performed — why  was  the  body 
not  buried  in  that  portion,  when  someone 
might  have  delivered  a  suitable  oration  over 
the  grave  ?  W.  B. 


ROTUNDA,  BLACKFRIAR'S  ROAD. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  theatrical  perfor- 
mance took  place  at  the  above  institution  ? 
neatly  fitted-up  expressly  for  this  purpose, 
the  receipts  to  be  devoted  to  the  liberation 
fund  of  Mr.  Charles  Southwell,  recently 
confined  in  Bristol  Gaol,  for  the  expression 
of  heterodox  opinions. 

Shakspere's  play  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  was  followed  by  the  third  act  of 
Hamlet,  after  which  was  introduced  the 
Spitafields'  Weaver.  The  dramatis  personse 
were  amateur  performers,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  in  the  last  piece.  Criticism  on 
such  occasions  is  usually  deemed  superfluous 
or  inappropriate.  It  may  however  in  this 
case  be  permitted  us  to  say,  and  it  is  only 
due  to  the  parties  who  got  up  and  sustained 
the  principal  characters,  to  state,  that  there 
was  more  good  taste  and  knowledge  of  dra- 
matic effect  evinced,  as  well  as  fewer  blun- 
ders and  absurdities  perpetrated,  than  is  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  amateur  perfor- 
mances. Shylock  was  enacted  by  Mr. 
Southwell,  to  whom  appropriately  in  every 
sense,  was  awarded  the  most  important  part. 

His  reception  was  marked  by  the  most 
enthusiastic  greetings,  and  the  slight  ner- 
vousness apparent  on  so  cordial  a  reception 
from  a  crowded  and  respectable  audience, 
soon  gave  place  to  a  firm  tread  and  a  self- 
possessed  demeanour.      The  least  attentive 
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•observer  must  have  been  struck  by  one  of 
the  "signs  of  the  times,"  which  was  illus- 
trated on  the  evening  in  question,  that  the 
surest  way  to  obtain  the  favor  and  deserve 
the  sympathies  of  the  public,  is  to  be  marked 
out  as  the  victim  of  ill  usage  and  persecution. 
A  full  appreciation  of  one  of  the  most 
strongly- marked  of  Shakspere's  characters 
was  obvious  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Southwell, 
whose  reading  was  remarkably  correct,  and 
whose  points  showed  a  truthfulness  and  energy 
sufficiently  distinguishable  from  extravagance 
or  affectation.  One  would  have  supposed 
him  to  be  an  old  stager.  Of  the  rest,  passing- 
over  the  ordinary  drawbacks  of  inexperience 
and  stage  trepidation,  we  can  speak  on  the 
whole  favorably.  Some  indications  of  talent 
were  displayed  which  would  induce  us  to 
encourage  renewed  efforts,  but  without  fur- 
ther observation  it  might  be  invidious  to 
particularise.  The  scenery,  getting-up,  and 
general  arrangements  were  creditable.  — 
Theatrical  Chronicle. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
For  the  Anti-  Persecution  Union. 

Anti-goddist ^10  0    0 

Mr.    Cooke 0  17     0 

Miller  Gallashiels 026 

J.L 0    10 

London.  M.  RYALL,  Sec. 

NOTICE. 

An  "  Ex-methodiet,"  Northampton,  'who  asks  if 
the  38th  No.  of  the  Oracle  will  be  reprinted,  is  in- 
formed that  it  is  intended  to  reprint  all  the  deficient 
numbers  of  the  first  volume  as  soon  as  arrangements 
are  completed,  which  are  now  in  progress.  In  less 
than  a  month's  time  it  is  proposed  to  take  measures 
for  the  more  effectual  distribution  of  the  Oracle, 
which  is  now  burked  in  many  districts,  through  the 
alarms  of  venders. 

Can  the  author  of  the  u  Yahoo  "  send  us  the  cer- 
tain pronounciation  of  the  word  Yahoo  ? 

M.R. — Mr.  Paterson  was  liberated  from  Tothill 
Fields  prison  a  few  days  ago,  after  a  month's  impris- 
onment, very  ill,  and  his  health  is  still  much  im- 
paired. He  was  more  barbarously  used,  than  any 
other  man  for  blasphemy  this  century.  Some  state- 
ments \ipon  this  subject  will  be  made  in  an  early 
number. 

P. — It  is  said  that  Abner  Kneeland  was  the  last 
person  prosecuted  in  America  for  blasphemy.  Whe- 
ther this  is  strictly  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he  is 
a  well  known  veteran  of  infidelity  on  that  side  the 
Atlantic. 

J.F. — "  Priestcraft  exposed"  in  thelastOracfewas 
orignally  printed  by  Carlile. 

G.C. — Is  informed  that  a  notice  on  the  life,  death, 
and  character  of  the  late  Richard  Carlile  will  ap- 
pear next  week. 

"  Omnipax  "  in  type,  appear  next  week. 


"  A  Friend  "  inquires  where  he  can  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  12  axioms  published  in  1833  in  the  first  No.  of 
The  Philalethean,  a  periodical  by  Robert  Taylor.  No 
answer  can  be  given.  Perhaps  some  reader  could 
forward  the  information,  to  the  Oracle  office.  A 
Friend  might  have  sent  his  name  to  the  Editor.  It 
is  presumed  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him. 

THEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION,  Bailey's  Coffee 
House,  Old  Compton-street,  Soho — To  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  the  Religious  Idea — Religious  Systems — 
Modes  of  Worship — their  Origin — Progress — Pre- 
sent State  and  Prospects— with  a  view  to  the  dis- 
covery and  promulgation  of  Truth,  and  the  over- 
throw of  Error.  Every  Tuesday  evening  at  half- 
past  eight.     Admission  Free. 

MACKINTOSH'S     "THEORY      OF      THE 
UNIVERSE, 

Commonly   called    the    "  Electrical    Theory    of  the 

Universe.'''' 

NOW  READY— No.  I. 

Of  a  New  and  Improved  Edition  of  the  above  Work, 
entirely  RE-WRITTEN  and  RE-ARRANGED  by 
the  Author.  To  be  completed  in  twenty  Numbers, 
3d.  each,  five  Parts,  Is.  each,  or  one  Volume,  bound 
in  cloth,  5s.  6d.  The  Numbers  will  be  published 
weekly  till  the  work  is  completed. 

(FROM  THE   GERMAN.) 

STRAUSS'      LIFE      OF      JESUS, 

Publishing  in  numbers  at  Threehalfpence,  parts 
Sixpence.  Volumes  1  and  2  are  now  ready,  Four 
Shillings  each — to  be  completed  in  4  volumes. 

"The  translation  is  very  faithful. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch . 

•'  A  very  fair  translation." — Morning  Clironicle. 

"  Dr.  David  Frederick  Strauss's  '  Leben  Jesu ' 
went  through  three  editions  in  an  incredible  short 
space  of  time.  The  French  translation  circulated 
equally  rapid  ;  and  certainly  no  work  ever  created 
the  excitement  that  this  has  done  upon  the  Con- 
tinent."— Ladrange. 

THE      GREAT    DRAGON      CAST     OUT. 

OR  PARADISE  LOST: 

Being  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the  great 

and  dreadful  bloodless  battle,  that  was  fought  in 

the  celestial  regions,  about  6000  years  ago. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "  YAHOO." 

NOW  READY,    PRICE  2s. 

Bound  in  Cloth, 

THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

AND  UNEQUALLED  SATIRICAL  RHAPSODY,  THE 

YAHOO! 


Printed  and  Published  by  THOMAS  PATERSON, 
No.  46,  Wych-street,  Strand,  London,  to  whom 
all  Communications  should  be  addressed. 
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EDITED  EY  "THE  MAN  PATERSON," 

Sentenced,  on  January  27, 1843,  by  Mr.  Jardine,  of  Bow-street,  to  Tliree  Months? 

Imprisonment  in  Tothill  Fields  Prison,  for  exhibiting  Profane  Placards  at  Np. 

8,  Holywell-street,  Strand,  London. 
Origiual'li/  Edited bij  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL,  sentenced,  on  January  15,  1842,    m  , 

by  Sir  Charles  Pfetherall,  to  Twelve  Months'  Imprisonment  in  Bristol  Gaol,  ir  KICE  1D« 

and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ^100,  for  Blasphemy,  contained  in  No.  4. 
Second  Editor,  G.  3 .  HOLYOAKE,  sentenced,  on  August  15, 1842,  by  Mr.  Justice 

Erskine,  to  Six  Months'1  Imprisonment  in  Gloucester  Gaol,  for  Blasphemy  at 

Cheltenham. 


GOD  AND  THE   TOTHILL-FIELDS 
PRISON. 

That  odium  and  penalties  are  consequent 
upon  advocating  atheism  are  understood  as 
common-places,  and  the  parties  engaged  in 
spreading  such  plain  unvarnished  heterodoxy 
look  for  severe  treatment  as  a  matter  of 
course.  That  they  do  not  particularly  wish 
it,  may  be  easily  guessed,  but  christian  cha- 
rity suffereth  so  long,  and  is  so  kind)  that 
Atheists  are  not  troubled  with  surprise  when 
christian  choler  rises  into  cruelty  and  ven- 
geance. For  these  reasons,  I  should  say 
nothing  about  my  recent  imprisonment,  but 
some  curiosity  has  been  expressed  to  know 
the  nature  of  my  treatment,  and  this  T  shall 
briefly  satisfy. 

Mr.  Jardine  and  I  concluded  business  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  January  27th, 
and  at  twelve  o'clock  I  was  lodged  in  Tothill- 
fields  prison.  On  entering,  my  name,  age, 
profession,  and  religion  were  demanded,  and 
the  recording  angel  of  the  gaol  who  wrote 
down  these  particulars  was  not  a  little  puz- 
zled to  define  my  religion.  The  next  day  I 
was  forced  into  a  cold  bath,  where  felon  filth 
was  daily  washed,  my  own  clothes  taken 
away,  and  a  gaol  suit  substituted  in  their 
stead.  Afterwards,  w  ith  a  number  of  felons, 
I  was  paraded  before  the  governor,  who 
immediately  commenced  a  volley  of  taunting 
abuse.  Among  other  agreeable  things,  he 
said,  "  No  matter  who  or  what  you  are,  you 
shall  find  before  the  day  is  out,  what  a  house 
of  correction  is."  He  shortly  after  gave 
orders  that  "  Paterson  must  be  put  in  No.  2, 
by  himself."  I  was  according  locked  up  in 
solitary  confinement,  and  a  bundle  of  oakum 
was  brought  me  to  pick,  with  orders  to  "get 
it  done  by  4  p.m."  As  I  was  not  allowed 
to  speak,  I  could  not  learn  what  this  was 
for.  I  had  given  a  piece  of  bread  to  an 
hungry  fellow  prisoner,  and  I  had  once 
inadvertently  turned  my  head,  but  whether 
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the  punishment  of  solitary  confinement  was 
for  one  or  both  these  offences,  I  could  not 
clearly  make  out.  Pens,  ink,  and  paper 
were  denied  me,  and  no  books  were  allowed 
me  but  those  most  attractive  productions'  the 
bible  and  prayer  book — and  those  I  had  no 
time  to  read.  In  this  No.  2  cell  I  was 
locked  thirteen  days.  According  to  the 
rules,  the  governor  only  is  authorised  to  con- 
fine a  prisoner  three  days— but  perhaps  I 
was  an  exception  to  the  rules,  for  they  did 
not  appear  to  apply,  or  to  be  applied  in  my 
case. 

During  these  thirteen  days,  I  suffered 
from  cold,  hunger,  and  the  peculiar  labour  I 
had  to  perform.  My  dress  was  insufficient 
to  preserve  warmth,  and  I  could  not  often 
feel  my  fingers  or  my  feet,  and  during  the 
night  I  was  so  cold  that  I  could  never  sleep 
an  hour  together.  My  fingers  were  so  blis- 
tered and  cut  that  I  ceuld  not  pick  my 
oakum  but  with  excruciating  pain.  My 
food?  such  as  it  was, was  continually  stopped, 
on  the  ground  that  my  work  was  not  properly 
done.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  showed  the 
painful  state  of  my  fingers,  and  explained 
my  suffering  from  the  cold — the  only  answer 
was,  "  I  might  tell  that  in  some  other  prison,  . 
but  it  would  not  do  in  Westminster,"  and  I 
was  ordered  bread  and  water  for  the  day. 
If  I  strived  to  do  my  work  well  it  was  not 
done  in  time — and  if  I  took  care  to  have  it 
done  in  time,  they  pretended  it  was  not  done 
well — do  what  I  would  I  was  in  the  wrong 
and  I  was  certain  of  nothing  but  that  my 
food  would  be  stopped.  The  pangs  of  hun- 
ger were  really  torturing. 

At  last  the  surgeon,  who  saw  my  fingers 
bleeding,  ordered  me  a  lotion  to  dip  them  in 
while  at  work,  which  afforded  me  some  re- 
lief. But  I  expect  that  I  should  have  been 
kept  in  this  state  of  cold,  hunger,  and  pain 
during  the  whole  term  of  my  imprisonment, 
had  not  my  health  began  to  give  way  so 
sensibly  that  the  surgeon  at  last  ordered  me 
out,  and  said  I  might  send  for  some  flannels 
to  restore  warmth. 

Vol.  It, 
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After  this  I  was  placed  to  work  in  a  large 
room  with  a  number  of  other  prisoners,  the 
warmth  of  whose  breath  kept  the  place  a 
little  warm.  But  here  I  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  or  turn  my  head.  Thus  matters  pro- 
ceeded to  the  expiration  of  my  sentence.  I 
was  not  permitted  to  write  a  single  letter  or 
see  a  single  friend,  and  even  a  cup  of  water 
was  denied  me  at  night,  when  I  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  cold. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  when  I  was 
not  in  solitary  confinement,  I  was  locked  up 
every  morning  because  I  refused  to  attend 
prayers.  Besides  my  not  believing  there  was 
a  heaven,  I  could  not  divine  what  I  had  to 
thank  heaven  for. 

The  governor  of  Tothill-fields  prison  is 
admirably  fitted  for  enforcing  and  illustrating 
the  gentle  doctrines  of  Jesus.  One  anecdote 
of  his  conduct  will  illustrate  this  fitness.  I 
once  heard  a  little  boy,  who  I  should  think, 
by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  was  about  nine 
years  of  age,  sentenced  to  two  days'  solitary 
confinement  and  the  loss  of  his  supper — for 
smiling !  Poor  fellow,  he  screamed  with 
terror,  begged  in  the  most  beseeching  terms 
for  forgiveness,  and  protested  he  would  "never 
smile  again."  But  the  governor  ordered 
two  of  his  he-bears  to  take  him  off.  I  heard 
his  wailings  along  the  passage,  till  the  cell- 
door  clanged  behind  him.  I  ardently  hoped 
the  poor  fellow  might  live  to  break  the 
mournful  promise,  that  u  he  would  never 
smile  again." 

In  saying  that  the  governor  was  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  illustrate  the  gentle  doc- 
trines of  Jesus,  I  do  not  speak  ironically. 
Christ's  doctrines  must  be  congenial  with 
such  conduct,  or  christians  would  not  seek 
such  expounders  of  them. 

I  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, but  as  each  month  commenced  on  the 
same  day,  the  day  of  the  convictions,  they 
all  expired  in  one  month.  Hence  I  was 
liberated  after  thirty  days'  imprisonment. 
I  reached  'Wych-street  very  weak  and  very 
hungry.  My  opinion,  that  I  only  did  jus- 
tice to  Christianity  in  what  I  said  on  my 
placards,  is  abundantly  confirmed,  and  I  am 
looking  very  anxiously  for  an  opportunity  of 
paying  the  new  debt  I  owe  that  excellent 
system.  T.  P. 


GOVERNMENT  PROSECUTION! 
Just  Published,  Price  Is. 

BY  THE  "BOY  CLaRKE,"  THE 

MOCK  TRIALOF"tHE  MAN  PATERSON,'' 

One  of  the  Editors  of  "  The  Oracle  of  Reason;" 
being  a  full  report,  with  all  the  seized  and  suppress- 
ed papers  of  the  extraordinary  Bow-street  Profane 
Case. — Profits  of  the  Sale  devoted  to  the  Anti- Per- 
secution Union. 
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GODDISM  versus  THUGGISM. 

The  advocates  of  goddism  exclaim,  "  Where 
would  morality  be  without  religion  ?  "  Yet 
wherever  tbere  is  a  more  than  ordinary  vio- 
lation of  morality,  we  always  find  it  to  be 
the  result  of  religious  feeling.  Few  will  say 
that  there  was  ever  preached,  much  less 
practised,  under  the  ^pretence  of  morality, 
doctrines  contrary  to  all  her  laws,  and  tend- 
ing to  the  subversion  of  society.  Yet  under 
the  sanction  of  Christianity  and  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  laws  of  nations  and  of  nature 
have  been  and  are,  over  and  over  again,  re- 
pealed. Society  was  formed  and  laws  were 
made  for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and 
opinion — all  these  have  been  disregarded,  in 
obedience  to  divine  command,  and  to  obtain 
the  divine  blessing.  The  Jew  goddites 
showed  the  benefit  of  a  direct  revelation  from 
heaven  by  robbery  and  murder.  The  chris- 
tian goddites  immitated  the  sacred  people, 
but  on  a  larger  scale.  Call  god  the  god  of 
the  christians,  and  twist  him  to  every  shape 
to  suit  the  views  of  all  the  robbers,  murder- 
ers, and  tyrants  of  mankind,  wishing  to  es- 
cape from  the  laws  of  morality — he  is  ex- 
actly the  same  with  the  other  gods,  or  with 
the  last  novelty  in  goddism,  theBhawanee  of 
the  Thugs. 

This  beautiful  religion  of  thuggism,  this 
acknowledgment  of  a  superior  intelligence, 
who  governs  the  world,  under  the  more  cap. 
tivating  form  of  the  softer  sex,  "  Revealed 
to  the  astonished  government,"  says  Mackay, 
in  his  Popular  Delusions,  "  a  system  of 
iniquity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man." 
How  naturally  his  account  of  the  Thugs  reads 
of  all  goddites — "  Trained  to  murder  from 
their  childhood — carrying  it  on  in  secret  and 
in  silence,  yet  glorying  in  it,  and  holding  the 
practise  of  it  higher  than  any  earthly  honour  J" 
Thus  it  is  always  so — prize  anything  in 
heaven  higher  than  you  do  on  earth,  and 
you  will  do  the  contrary  of  all  which  should 
be  done  upon  earth,  and  disregard  all  the 
laws  of  mankind,  although  men  have  made 
them  for  self-preservation. 

Here  we  have  a  sect,  like  the  christian, 
existing  for  two  centuries  almost  unknown. 
The  christians  made  a  mystery  of  their  ce- 
remonies, performed  them  in  secret  and  by 
night,were  supposed  to  be  haters  of  mankind, 
feasting  on  human  flesh  and  blood,  scarcely 
known  and  little  heeded,  until  they  had 
spread  themselves  throughout  the  Roman 
empire,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  subjugating 
it  to  their  tyranny.  Like  the  early  christi- 
ans, the  Thugs  are  divided  into  catechizers 
and  catechumens,  priests  and  deacons,  and 
are  gradually  initiated  into  the  mysteries. 
The  neophyte  does  not  perform  the  work  of 
death  till  he  has  been  first  a  scout,  next  a 
sexton,  next  a  holder  of  hands, when  his  next 
step  advances  him  to  the  rank  of  strangler. 
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When  a  man,  not  a  hereditary  worshipper  of 
Bhawanee  wishes  to  enter  the  sect,  he  be- 
comes the  disciple  of  a  pious  and  experienced 
Thug.  As  if  without  carnal  knowledge  of 
Jesus,  yet  guided  by  his  holy  spirit,  they 
not  only  ask  that  it  may  be  given,  but  they 
long  seek  that  they  may  find,  and  literally 
knock  that  it  may  be  opened  unto  them. 
They  do  not  let  the  tyro  engage  in  the  work 
of  murder  until  they  have  gained  the  leave 
of  their  divinity,  and  given  three  taps  as  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  slaughter. 
This  is  an  observance  always  kept  up  in  their 
religious  ceremonies,  as  a  summons  to  their 
deity  to  fulfill  her  promises.  It  is  always, 
u  not  my  will  but  thine,  O  lord,  be  done." 
The  gooro  or  priest,  says,  "  Oh  Kalee  ! 
Kun  Kalee  !  Bhud  Kalee  !  Oh  Kalee  !  Ma- 
ha  Kalee  !  Calhutha  Kalee  !  If  it  seems 
fit  to  thee  that  the  traveller  now  at  our  lodg- 
ings should  die  by  the  hands  of  this  thy 
slave,  vouchsafe  us  thy  good  omen."  Nor, 
if  he  commits  the  deed,  and  is  entered  fully 
into  fraternity,  does  he  neglect  his  divinity 
—he  and  his  friends  immediately  take  the 
sacrament  after  this  confirmation.  The  greafc 
immoral  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  has  been 
of  so  great  service  to  all  his  followers,  that 
those  who  did  his  will  were  his  brethren — ■ 
that  those  who  would  follow  him  must  give 
up  father,  brother,  mother,  sister,  wife — was 
of  course  divinely  revealed  to  the  Thugs.  It 
came  from  the  fountain  head  of  faith,  and 
source  of  all  iniquity — god.  Mackay  says, 
u  The  relationship  between  the  gooro  and 
his  disciples  is  accounted  the  most  holy  that 
can  be  formed,  and  subsists  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  life.  A  Thug  may  betray  his  father, 
but  never  his  gooroo."  How  gratifying  a 
principle  to  the  Puseyite. 

Mr.Mackay  then  draws  a  picture  of  thug- 
gism,  as  if  it  were  not  one  of  goddism  uni- 
versally— of  god,  in  the  words  of  his  follow- 
ers, who  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  "  now  and 
ever  shall  be,  world  without  end,"  to  which 
they  devoutly  cry  amen.  "  Dark  and  for- 
bidding," says  Mr.  M.,  "  as  is  the  picture 
already  drawn,  it  will  become  still  darker  and 
more  repulsive  when  we  consider  the  motives 
which  prompt  these  men  to  systematic  murder. 
Horrible  as  their  practices  would  be,  if  love 
of  plunder  alone  incited  them,  it  is  infinitely 
more  horrible  to  reflect  that  the  idea  of  duty 
and  religion  is  joined  to  the  hope  of  gain,  in 
making  them  the  scourges  of  their  fellows. 
If  plunder  were  the  sole  object,  there  would 
be  reason  to  hope  that  when  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood  grew  rich,  he  would  rest  from 
his  infernal  toils,  but  the  dismal  superstition 
which  he  cherishes  tells  him  never  to  desist. 
He  was  sent  into  the  world  to  be  a  slayer  of 
men,  and  he  religiously  works  out  his  destiny. 
As  religiously  he  educates  his  children  to 
pursue  the  same  career,  instilling  into  their 
minds,  at  the  earliest  age,  that  thuggee  is 
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the  noblest  profession  a  man  can  follow,  and 
that  the  dark  goddess  they  worship  will  al- 
ways provide  rich  travellers  for  her  zealous 
devotees."  ■  He  then  gives  us  the  divine 
origin  of  the  sect — the  old  story  of  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind.  Having  once  killed  the 
devils,  by  her  power  and  her  holy  spirit, 
mankind  are  to  keep  themselves  in  exercise 
by  killing  each  other.  Thus  the  god  of  the 
christians  was  the  first  Thug — he  sacrificed 
his  own  son  to  defeat  the  devil,  who  never 
thought  he  would  be  such  an  unnatural  fa- 
ther. The  Jewish  god  said,  the  blood  and 
burnt  offerings  of  beasts,  the  christian  god 
despised  such  fare,  "  henceforth  humanblood, 
and  men  devoured  by  flames  must  grace  my 
altars."  It  is  useless  cavilling,  Atheists 
must  allow  the  infinitely  divine  perfection  of 
the  christian  dispensation.  Of  course,  as  in 
every  goddism — Jew, christian,  and  gentile — 
"  To  the  early  Thugs  the  goddess  was  more 
direct  in  her  favours  than  she  has  been  to 
their  successors, "She  performed  miracles  and 
appeared  to  them,  but  like  all  goddites,  they 
were  backsliders,  they  wanted  faith,  so  she 
ceased  from  thenceforward  to  show  her  of- 
fended front  or  hind  parts.  These  goddites 
have  relics  of  their  divinity.  In  the  long 
course  of  time  these  have  been  lost,  but  re- 
presentations of  them  supply  their  place. 
The  ark  of  the  covenant  to  them,  the  cross 
of  their  divinity,  is  a  pickaxe,  which  the 
Bhawanee  first  gave  them  to  bury  the  mur- 
dured,  and  which  they  have  since  renewed. 
This  they  regard  as  the  token  of  agreement 
between  them  and  heaven,  as  the  emblem  of 
salvation  and  the  sign  of  everlasting  grace. 
They  do  not  swear  by  the  temple,  or  the 
new  testament,  in  asservation  of  the  truth — 
A  Thug  will  never  break  an  oath  that  he  has 
taken  upon  the  sacred  axe.  So  superior  is 
his  faith  to  the  christians',  ll  He  fears  that, 
should  he  perjure  himself,  his  neck  would 
be  so  twisted  by  the  offended  Bhawanee  as  to 
make  his  face  turn  to  his  back,  and  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  he  would  expire  in 
the  most  excruciating  agonies."  Believers 
and  unbelievers,  counsel  and  judges,  cry  out 
to  the  juries,  what  would  become  of  justice 
if  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  was  withdrawn  by 
disbelief  in  a  god,  and  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  ?  Now,  as  this 
does  not  prevent  perjury  in  our  country,  they 
should  import  a  belief  in  Bhawanee  and  the 
axe,  as  faith  in  present  punishment  seems  to 
have  greater  effect  than  in  the  future,  and 
all  the  moral  consequences  sought  for  by  re- 
ligion would  be  gained. 

Faith  among  them  is  proved  to  be  stron- 
ger than  the  fact  in  their  own  persons.  The 
axe  is  their  scripture,  which,  veering  about, 
teaches  them  the  way  they  should  go— true 
to  its  mission  as  the  needle  to  the  poles. 
Instead  of  a  written  revelation,  ever  liable 
to  the  alteration  and  destruction  of  time, 
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they  trust  to  tradition,  which  has  handed 
down  to  them  the  signs  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  can  never  err.  One  line  of  scripture 
contradicts  another,  and  interpretations  are 
always  different ;  but  the  good  and  evil 
omens  which  direct  the  Thugs  cannot  be 
mistaken ;  they  need  only  follow  these  and 
they  are  secure  of  the  divine  blessing.  A 
gracious  providence  sends  a  dancing  master 
in  their  way,  or  they  sneeze,  either  of  which 
is  a  bad  omen — but  if  a  donkey  brays,  it  is  a 
good  one.  Fools  thus  direct  fools,  fools  at 
both  ends — which  is  very  scriptural.  The 
iinimal  made  by  nature  unreasonable,  leads 
the  thinking  human  creature,  who  forsakes 
his  reason.  But  great  is  their  faith — it  may 
truly  be  said  of  them,  in  comparison  with  us, 
as  of  the  centurion  and  the  gentile,  "  Verily, 
T.  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great 
faith,  no,  not  in  Israel."  The  least  sign  of 
wrath,  the  Thugs  abandon  "  Their  enter- 
prise of  murder,  return  home  in  humiliation 
and  sorrow,  sacrifice  to  their  deity,  and  win 
back  her  estranged  favour."  They  do  not, 
like  the  belly-god-bishops,  regard  a  bellyfull 
u  as  a  call  to  repentance,  and  turn  from  the 
evil  of  their  ways,"  by  becoming  still  more 
gluttonous  of  all  good  things.  Of  the  Thugs 
dependance  on  a  good  providence  in  the 
diligent  observance  of  signs  and  omens, 
Captain  Sleeman  speaks,  "  Even  the  most 
sensible  approvers  (those  who  turned  king's 
evidence)  who  have  been  witk  me  for  many 
years,  as  well  Hindoos  as  Mussulmen, 
believed  that  their  good  or  ill  success  de- 
pended upon  the  skill  with  which  the  omens 
were  discovered  and  interpreted,  and  the 
strictness  with  which  they  were  observed 
and  obeyed.  One  of  the  old  Sindorise  stock 
told  me,  in  presence  of  twelve  others,  from 
Hydrabad,  Behae,  the  Dooak,  Oude,  Raj- 
pootane,  and  Bundeleund,  that  had  they  not 
attended  to  these  omens,  they  never  could 
have  thrived  as  they  did.  In  ordinary  cases 
of  murder,  the  men  seldom  escaped  punish- 
ment, while  they  and  their  families  had,  for 
ten  generations,  thrived,  although  they  had 
murdered  hundreds  of  people.  '  This,'  said 
the  Thug,  '  could  never  have  been  the  case, 
had  we  not  attended  to  omens,  and  had  not 
omens  been  intended  for  us.  There  were 
always  signs  around  us  to  guide  us  to  rich 
booty,  and  warn  us  of  danger,  had  we  been 
always  wise  enough  to  discern  them,  and 
religious  enough  to  attend  to  them.'  Every 
Thug  present  concurred  with  him  from  his 
soul.''  Oh,  if  the  christian  were  as  diligent 
in  searching  the  scripture,  and  in  attending  to 
its  plain  and  simple  directions!  The  bible, 
as  Mr.  Close  said,  was  the  only  book,  and 
all  the  rest  of  knowledge  injurious  to  it — and 
as  the  Reverend  Mr,  Gridlesto.ne,  in  his 
sermon  on  the  late  distress,  said,  there  was 
the  bible  and  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
England  to  guide  us  to  plentiful  harvests, 
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and  warn  us  of  the  contrary,  were  We  wise 
enough  to  see  the  truth  that  was  in  them, 
and  religious  enough  to  attend  to  their  direc- 
tions. We  do  not  believe  till  we  see  a  good 
harvest,  but  the  trust  in  providence,  and 
seeing  the  finger  of  god  in  every  work  of 
men's  hands,  is  most,  piously  exemplified  by 
the  genuine  goddism  of  thuggery. 

u  A  Thug,  of  polished  manners  and  great 
eloquence,  being  asked  by  a  native  gentle- 
man, in  the  presence  of  Captain  Sleeman, 
whether  he  never  felt  compunction  in  mur- 
dering innocent  people,  replied,  with  a  smile, 
that  he  did  not.  '  Does  any  man,'  said  he, 
4  feel  compunction  in  following  his  trade  ? 
and  are  not  all  our  trades  assigned  to  us  by 
providence  ?'  He  was  then  asked  how 
many  people  he  had  killed  with  his  own 
hands  in  the  course  of  his  life  ?  '  I  have 
killed  none  ;  '  was  the  reply.  "What !  have 
you  not  been  describing  a  number  of  murders 
in  which  you  were  concerned  ?  '  True,  but 
do  you  suppose  that  I  committed  them  ?  Is 
any  man  killed  by  man's  killing  ?  Is  it  not 
the  hand  of  god  that  kills,  and:  are  we  not 
the  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  god  ?" 
Upon  another  occasion,  Sahib,  an  approver, 
being  asked  if  he  had  never  felt  any  pity 
or  compunction  at  murdering  old  men  or 
young  children,  or  persons  wi'th  whom  he 
had  sat  and  conversed,  and  who  had  told 
him,  perchance,  of  their  private  affairs, 
their  hopes  and  their  fears,  their  wives  and 
their  little  ones  ?  replied  unhesitatingly, 
that  he  never  did.  From  the  time  that  the 
omens  were  favourable,  the  Thugs  consi- 
dered all  the  travellers  they  met  as  victims 
thrown  into  their  hands  by  their  divinity  to 
be  killed.  The  Thugs  were  the  mere  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  Bhawanee  to 
destroy  them.  '  If  we  did  not  kill  them,'  said 
Sahib,  '  the  goddess  would  never  again  be 
propitious  to  us,  and  we  and  our  families 
would  be  involved  in  misery  and  want.  If 
we  see  or  hear  a  bad  omen,  it  is  the  order 
of  the  goddess  not  to  kill  the  travellers  we 
are  in  pursuit  of,  and  we  dare  not  disobey.'  " 
Oh  the  power  of  god  in  men's  hearts,  and 
the  peace  of  following  his  ways.  These 
commoD  people  had  the  spirit  of  an  Alva,  or 
Philippe  II.,  and  were  worthy  of  their 
peaceful  ends.  After  their  wholesale  massa- 
cres in  the  cause  of  religion,  they  remember 
the  injunction,  "  Howbeit  his  hand  goeth 
not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting."  Thus 
they  intercede  with  heaven  for  great  favours, 
and  pass  the  whole  day  in  prayer  and  fasting 
before  they  set  out  upon  their  expedition. 
The  leader  alone  sits  seven  hours  with  his 
face  turned  in  one  direction. 

Their  sacrament  puts  ours  to  the  blush. 
The  Ceremony  is  called  "  trepanee."  What 
they  eat  is  goor,  or  consecrated  sugar,  and 
from  the  appetite  for  murder  it  produces,  it 
really  would  appear  to  undergo  a  complete 
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transubstantiation  into  body  and  blood,  when 
received  into  their  bowels  of  compassion. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  get  pome  to 
sweeten  our  sacramental  wine,  and  inspire 
a  zeal  equal  to  the  Scotch  revivals  ?  So 
powerful  is  the  impression  made  upon  the 
Thugs  by  this  ceremony,  that  it  almost 
drives  them  frantic  with  enthusiasm.  Cap- 
tain Sleeman  relates,  that  when  he  re- 
proached a  Thug  for  his  share  in  a  murder 
of  great  atrocity,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
never  felt  pity,  the  man  replied,  u  '  We  all 
feel  pity  sometimes — but  the  goor  of  the 
trepanee  changes  our  nature  —  it  would 
change  the  nature  of  a  horse.  Let  any 
man  once  taste  of  that  goor,  and  he  will  be 
a  Thug,  though  he  know  all  the  trades,  and 
have  all  the  wealth  in  the  world.  I  never 
was  in  want  of  food — my  mother's  family 
was  opulent,  and  her  relations  high  in  office 
— I  have  been  high  in  office  myself,  and  be- 
came so  great  a  favourite  wherever  I  went 
that  I  was  sure  of  promotion — yet  I  was 
always  miserable  when  absent  from  my  gang, 
and  obliged  to  return  to  thuggee.  My 
father  made  me  taste  of  that  fatal  goor  when 
a  mere  boy — >and  if  I  were  to  live  a  thousand 
years,  I  should  never  be  able  to  follow  any 
other  trade.'  "  Here  was  a  man,  a  real 
honour  to  goddism,  worthy  of  Jesus,  who 
would  forsake  all,  give  up  his  wealth  without 
regret,  his  profession,  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  become  a  fisher  of  men.  What 
a  grace  and  salvation  worked  in  him  !  what 
a  new  born  spirit !  what  a  regeneration  to 
life  everlasting!  when  such  a  change  came 
over  him,  that  he  had  faith  in  its  causing 
the  same  effects  upon  a  horse,  and  he  felt  if 
he  lived  a  thousand  years — an  eternity  for 
men — he  should  remain  the  same.  Nor  are 
the  Thugs  wanting  as  martyrs,  they  have 
greater  faith  than  the  apostles,  greater  than 
Jesus  himself — as  long  as  they  perform  their 
part,  they  believe  their  divinity  will  never 
forsake  her  children. 

"  Severity,"  says  Mackay,  "  seems  thrown  away 
upon  the  followers  of  this  brutalising  creed.  To 
them,  punishment  is  no  example — they  have  no 
sympathy  for  a  brother  Thug  who  is  hung  at  his  own 
door  by  the  British  government,  nor  have  they  any 
dread  of  his  fate.  Their  invariable  idea  is,  that 
their  goddess  only  suffers  those  Thugs  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  law,  who  have  contravened  the  pe- 
culiar observances  of  thuggee,  and  who  have  ne- 
glected the  omens  she  sent  them  for  their  guidance." 
To  their  neglect  of  the  warnings  of  the  goddess  they 
attribute  all  the  reverses  which  have  of  late  years 
befallen  their  creed.  Amongst  other  offences  was 
the  murder  of  women  and  cripples.  But  see  the 
beautiful  effects  of  a  conscience  given  by  god — they 
are  fully  sensible  of  their  sins,  and  speaking  of  their 
putting  to  death  some  women,  they  said,  "  And  were 
we  not  seized  soon  after?  How  could  we  survive 
things  like  those?    Our  ancestors  never   did  such 
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things ."  Speaking  of  the  supposed  protection  which 
their  goddess  had  extended  to  them  in  former  times, 
one  of  them  said,  ' '  Ah,  we  had  some  regard  for  re- 
ligion then!  We  have  lost  it  since.  All  kinds  of 
men  have  been  made  Thugs,  and  all  classes  of  people 
murdered,  without  distinction,  and  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  omens.  How,  after  this,  could  we 
think  to  escape?  Davee  never  forsook  us  till  we 
neglected  her  !  "  But  they  are  not  such  fanatics  as 
to  stick  to  their  goddess  when  she  deserts  them — 
they  say  she  has  done  her  worst,  and  her  authority 
does  not  seem  to  extend  beyond  this  world.  Like 
the  Jews,  who  only  believed  in  temporal  advan- 
tages from  their  goddi3m,  yet  were  fools  enough  to 
stick  to  it,  when  betrayed  by  it  and  made  worse 
than  any  other  nation  by  perseverance  in  its  belief. 
Nor  are  they  such  fanatics  as  the  christian  goddists, 
who,  when  the  promises  of  prosperity  are  all  falsified 
in  this  world,  escape  from  the  impudence  by  stick- 
ing a  balance  in  the  other.  Their  prayers  are  of  the 
most  orthodox  character,  and  would  require  no  al- 
teration, but  are  ready  cut  and  dried  to  the  service 
of  her  majesty  in  council,  whenever  the  state  wants 
to  be  independent  of  the  church.  "  All  hail !  mighty 
Davee  !  great  mother  of  us  all !  "  says  the  priest. 
The  response,  "  All  hail !  mighty  Davee  !  and  pros- 
per thy  children,  the  Thugs  !  "  the  above  is  a  prayer 
on  occasion  of  one  of  their  ceremonies,  and  possesses 
the  merit  of  being  shorter  even  than  the  lord's  prayer, 
which  probably  would  not  suit  the  long  supplications 
and  vain  repetitions  of  our  service,  done,  as  it  were, 
in  mockery  of  their  god  and  his  words.  Going  on 
an  expedition,  the  priest  says,  "  Great  goddess  ! 
universal  mother  !  if  this,  our  meditated  expedition, 
be  fitting  in  thy  sight,  vouchsafe  to  help  us,  and 
give  us  the  signs  of  thy  approbation."  The  Thugs 
solemnly  repeating  the  prayer  and  chorus  after  their 
leader. 

Mr.  Mackay  concludes,  "When  religion  teaches 
men  to  go  astray,  they  go  far  astray  indeed  !  "  As 
if  this  was  not  the  doctrine  of  all  religions  and  of  all 
gods.  After  having  denounced  other  quacks  and 
quackeries,  this  god-monger  sets  up  his  own  medi- 
cine of  the  soul,  and  publishes  a  poem  to  puff  Christ- 
ianity as  the  "  Hope  of  the  World." 

W.  J.  B. 

MEALY    MOUTHERS. 

There  is  a  class  of  silky,  creeping,  soft- 
spoken  Infidels,  very  proper  and  respectable 
withal,  so  very  proper  and  respectable, 
indeed,  that  they  hardly  dare  express  a  dis- 
sentient word,  much  less  would  they  contend 
against  the  veriest  nonsense  that  may  be 
passed  off  for  argument  in  their  presence. 
How  many  stupid  fallacies  have  been  pro- 
mulgated through  this  timidity.  How 
many  ignorant  assumptions  have  passed 
current  as  the  Stirling  conclusions  of  right 
reason.  I  have  seen  the  student  of  theology, 
one  who  had  spent  a  considerable  portion  of 
time  in  laborious  investigation,  stand  awed 
or  silenced  by  the  cuckoo  clamour  of  a  bla- 
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tant  bibleist,   who  had  sucked  in  the  god- 
poison  with  his  mother's  milk,  and  who  had 
so  befuddled  his  brains  with  copious  potations 
from  the    fountain   of  grace,  that  he  could 
neither  institute  a  comparison,  or  draw  a  con- 
clusion.    Now,  if  this  impunity  on  the  part 
of  assuming   dullards    were  granted     them 
solely  on  account  of  the  profuse  perspiration 
of  sympathy  continually  bedewing  sceptical 
a  organisations,"   we  could  partly  account 
for  the  religious  rubbish  continually  blocking 
up  the  highways  of  reason.     I  am  not  dis- 
posed, however,  to  take  for  granted  all  the 
sentimental  rhodomontade  of  the  Infidel,  any 
more   than    the   humility    humbug    of    the 
christian.     The  charity  cant  on  both  sides  is 
mighty  fine,  as  a  profession,  but  those  who 
get  behind  the  scenes  quickly   discover  the 
flimsy  curtain   that   covers   the  eye-for-an- 
eye,   the   quid-pro-quo  and  hard-bargaining 
mammon-worshippers  of  all  denominations. 
And  is  it  marvellous  that  such  a  spirit  per- 
vades society,  when  we  know  the  nature  of 
"  society's  bonds,"  alias  fetters,  or  understand 
anything  of  our  political  institutions,  alias 
oppressions  ?     Know  we  not  that  the  god- 
delusion  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  move,  from 
the  statute  of  parliament,  to  the  three-cocked 
hat  of  a  parochial  beadle  ?     Do  we  not  live 
to  fight,  and  fight  to  live?     Do  we  not  lie, 
cheat,  bamboozle,  and  cajole  ?     Do  we  hesi- 
tate one  moment  in  sacrificing  a  competitor 
in  business  ?     Do  we   not  point  blank  con- 
tradict the  poor  devil  who  happens  to   be 
obliged  to  u  solicit  the  favour  of  our  custom," 
should  he  overstep  for  one  iota  the  limits  of 
probability  ?     Shall  I  be  told  that  the  trader, 
steeped  to  the  chin  in  profits  and  percentages, 
has  a  grain  of  scruple  in  the  way  of  sym- 
pathy and  charity,  and  such  like,  in  telling 
a  man  his  mind  in  the  wringing  of  a  bar- 
gain ?     When    1    see    these    magniloquent 
praters  scorning  to  take  advantage  of  their 
less  intelligent   and  poorer  brethren  in  the 
money-grubbing  departments — when  I   see 
them  holding  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  de- 
pressed and  the  fallen — or,   more  than  all, 
when  the  sneer,  the  sarcasm,  the  nod,  the 
wink,  the  inuendo  at  another's  expense  is 
checked,  and  the  bitter  remark  couched  in 
gentle   language   is  forborne,    then  will    I 
give  credit  to  the  charity  folks  for  the  real 
and  genuine  quality,  not  the  spurious  Brum- 
magem  ware.     Meanwhile,  if  we   have   a 
superfluity  of  the  article,  there  are  plenty 
of  ways   to  promote   its   better    and  more 
useful  distribution.     Some  of  the  more  ardent 
and  less  worldly  Infidels  would  fare  much 
better,  and  be  enabled  to  promote  the  cause 
infinitely   more,  could  some  of  the  surplus 
sympathy,    and    beaming    benevolence    be 
suffered  to  reach  them   in   ever  such  small 
quantities.      Southwell    would    have    been 
much  better   provided  for,   superior  in  all 
respects  as  his  treatment  was,  and  liabilities 
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would  have  been  avoided,  had  there  been  a 
similar  degree  of  steadiness  evinced  by  those 
who   volunteered   to   assist,   as  they  would 
have  displayed  in  a  profit-mongering  trans- 
action.    Holyoake   and    family   would   not 
have  needed,  at  one  period  of  the  Union,  to 
have  depended  for  *  the  support  which  was 
their  due,   on  the  private  contributions   of 
those  who  had  already  lost  most  time  and 
money  in  organising  the   movement.     The 
"  Man  Paterson,"  the  "Boy  Clarke,"  and 
the  Shop  would  have  been  largely  and  muni- 
ficently aided,  had  there  been  more,  not  of 
charity,  but   of  honesty,    among   the   very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  wealthy 
Infidels,who  secretly  chuckled  and  lauded  the 
Holywell-street  doings.     I  know  that  there 
are  grievous  moral  defects  among  the  Infidel 
party,  though  not  such  grossness   and  bru- 
tality as  among  god-almighty's  own.     Those 
who  fall  upon  their  knees  or  crawl  on  their 
bellies  to  such  a  base,   bloody,  and  brutal 
complication  of  vices  as  the  nasty  Jew-god, 
must  be   expected  to  surpass  all  beside  in 
enormity.     It  must  not,  however,  be  over- 
looked, that  those  who  have  kicked  off  the 
god- incubus  are  still  left  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling under  its  former  influence.     It  is  only 
after  long  discipline  that  they  can  reconcile 
themselves   to  be  liberated  from  a  super- 
stition, or  a  superstitious  influence.     Thence 
arises  the  vile  neglect  of  the  active  of  their 
own  party,  and  the  disreputable  cowering 
before   nincompoop   goddists.      It    is   quite 
time  to  meet  these  impudent  impostors  on,  at 
least,  an   equal  footing.      Allow   them  no 
impertinent  assumption  of  superiority — meet 
them  foot  to   foot,    and  stop  them  on  the 
instant  when  any  pretended  enlightenment 
of  an  exclusive  character  induces  them  to 
forget  the  courtesies  due  from  one  man   to 
another.     Holyoake's  dialogue  in  No.  64,  is 
an  excellent  instance  in  point.     If  a  rude 
fanatic  presumes  to  doubt  you  or  any  man 
being  an  Atheist,  question   immediately  his 
theistical   belief.     Should  he  question  your 
sanity  for  being  an   Atheist,   suggest  his 
lunacy   for   being  a  Theist.     Though   ever 
courteous   to    a   well  -  conducted     reasoner, 
show   the    arrogant    god-monger  that    you 
have  enough   of   self-respect   and    love    of 
equality   to    put    down    his   unwarrantable 
pretensions.  M.  Q.  R. 
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HOW  CHRISTIANITY  SHOULD 
BE  ATTACKED, 

IN    ANSWER    TO    "  WET-BL  ANKETISM." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Sir. — In  my  previous  article  upon  this  topic, 
I  proposed  the  adoption,  as  a  rule  of  con- 
duct, of  the  following — that  no  one  has  a 
right,  though  he  may  have  the  power  to  do 
so  with  impunity,  to  unnecessarily  or  thought- 
lessly hurt  the  feelings  of  another.  To  this 
you  answer,  u  the  evident  folly  of  the  spirit 
of  such  a  proposition  in  connection  with  a 
struggle  for  freedom,  is  so  apparent,  and 
would  have  such  a  paralising  effect  if  acted 
upon,  that  the  writer  himself  admits  that 
1  some  persons'  feelings  are  so  morbidly  sen- 
sitive, that  to  attempt  to  suit  ourselves  to 
them  is  quite  out  of  the  question.'  "  Here 
you  have  mistaken  me,  for  these  latter  words 
of  mine  were  not  intended  to  modify  or  restrict, 
but  to  explain  the  principle  proposed.  Had 
I  said,  "  No  one  has  a  right  to  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  another,"  leaving  out  the  words 
u  unnecessarily  or  thoughtlessly,"  then,  in- 
deed, it  would  have  been  deserving  of  being 
stigmatised  as  paralising.  But  as  I  worded 
it,  if,  to  obtain  freedom,  it  be  necessary  to 
hurt  people's  feelings,  it  is  allowed  you  to  do 
so.  I  cannot  agree  with  you  as  to  the  folly 
of  the  spirit  of  my  proposition  in  connexion 
with  a  struggle  for  freedom.  For  what  is  its 
spirit  ?  That  we  be  chary  of  offending  or 
hurting  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom  we  are 
opposed,  not  allowing  that  chariness  to  cause 
us  to  let  an  advantage  slip  through  our 
fingers,  or  miss  one  within  our  grasp.  Pru- 
dence, putting  out  of  the  question  any  higher 
motive,  dictates,  I  think,  this  course,  when 
it  happens,  as  at  present,  that  our  opponents 
are  considerably  in  the  majority.  Under 
uch  circumstances,  it  is  absurd  to  think  of 
gaining  our  point  by  force,  or  anything  ap- 
pertaining to  it — we  can  only  succeed  by  ap- 
peals to  their  reason  and  their  better  feelings 
a  course  which  certainly  does  not  compre- 
hend or  allow  of  anything  offensive.  But 
you  answer,  "  No  opposition  can  be  offered 
n  discussion  of  received  opinions,  which  will 
ot  be  deemed  offensive."  This,  to  me, 
eems  rather  too  harsh  and  sweeping  a  con- 
lemnation.  Doubtless,  it  was  true  enough 
ome  time  back,  and  is  so  still  of  a  great 
nany.  But  I  think  Lord  Denman  uttered 
he  sentiments  of  the  public  of  the  present 
ay,  when  he  declared  that  "  Discussions  on 
subject,  even  the  most  sacred,  might  be 
olerated,  when  they  were  conducted  in  a  fair 
pirit — but  when  appeals  were  made  not  to 
eason  but  to  the  bad  feelings  of  human  na- 
ure,  or  where  ridicule  or  invective  were  had 
ecourse  to,  it  could  not  be  considered  dis- 
ussion."  As  also  did  Mr.  Justice  Erskine, 
'hen  he  said  (quoting  from  Paley),  u  Seri- 
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ous  arguments  are  fair  on  all  sides.  Christi- 
anity is  ill  defended  by  refusing  audience  or 
toleration  to  the  objections  of  unbelievers. 
But  of  decency,  we  are  entitled  to  demand, 
on  behalf  of  a  religion  which  holds  forth  to 
mankind  assurances  of  immortality,  that  its 
credit  be  assailed  by  no  other  weapons  than 
those  of  sober  discussion  and  legitimate  rea- 
soning." Do  not  imagine  that  I  consider 
them  justified  in  imposing  such  a  restraint 
upon  the  playful  and  the  witty.  I  certainly 
do,  do  so  to  the  extent  of  the  prevention  of 
such  indiscriminate  attacks  upon  Christianity 
as  those  which  took  place  in  Holy  well-street, 
but  not  to  the  preventing  the  publication  of 
works,  which  though  highly  offensive  to,  and 
unfit  for,  some,  may  be  to  others  the  very 
pabulum  fitted  for  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  pleasing  to  their  intellectual  palate.  I 
cannot  believe  that  restraint,  to  the  extent 
that  1  approve  of,  proceeding  from  care  for 
the  feelings  of  the  religious,  would,  in  the 
slightest  degree  retard  the  march  of  infidelity 
— for  I  have  noticed,  that  so  various  is  the 
treatment  required  for  the  disease,  religion, 
owing  to  the  different  constitutions  and  tem- 
peraments of,  and  amounts  and  kinds  of  know- 
ledge possessed  by,  the  patients,  that  scarcely 
two  cases  are  similar.  To  some  the  idea  of 
no  hereafter  is  terrible — accordingly,  this 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  way  at  the  begin- 
ning, or  they  would  get  a  shock  which  would 
make  all  your  after  efforts  unavailing.  Some, 
whose  veneration  is  very  great,  would  be 
horrified  at  the  language  of  the  "  Yahoo," 
or  even  of  Paine — to  commence  with  such 
works  as  these  would  be  to  invite  failure. 
Now,  in  such  attacks  as  those  which  took 
place  in  Holywell-street,  these  various  mo- 
difying circumstances  are  not,  and  cannot  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and,  therefore,  I 
consider  it  a  kind  of  moral  quackery.  The 
nostrums,  that  is  to  say,  the  placards,  were 
presentee!  to  the  minds  of  all  indiscriminately 
— just  as  Morison,  or  any  other  quack,  pre- 
scribes his  pills,  without  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  the  patient.  As  a  rule,  I  disap- 
prove of  public  attempts  to  extirpate  religion 
— being  convinced  of  their  almost  total  in- 
efficacy.  A  thing  which  has  been  stuffed 
into  people  from  their  earliest  infancy  is  not 
to  be  cast  out  by  means  of  a  few  smart  ar- 
guments and  cutting  satires — it  rarely  gives 
way  to  anything  but  the  undermining  and 
incessant  attacks  of  friends  and  acquaintan- 
ces. And  herein  I  perceive  one  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  competitive  state  of  society, 
for  in  it  no  parent  can  insure  that  his  child 
shall  not  come  in  contact  with  an  Infidel, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  have  his  religion 
overthrown,  should  the  Infidel  happen  to  be 
a  clever  one.  Another  advantage  of  private 
infidelising  is,  that  it  enables  us  to  take  into 
consideration  the  feelings  of  the  most  mor- 
bidly sensitive.     Upon   this   point   you  ask, 
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Vfho  is  to  decide  when  the  feelings  of  those 
who  are  not  the  subjects  of  such  morbid  sen- 
sitiveness are  unnecessarily  or  thoughtlessly 
hurt  P     It  is  not  pretended  that  the  matter 
can  be  reduced  to  line  and  rule.     The  prin- 
ciple is  found  capable  of  being  acted  upon  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  without  any  very 
great  disagreements.     Those  who  are  most 
morbidly  sensitive,  get  no  sympathy  from  the 
great  mass,  who  are  not  so,  and  whose  opini- 
on settles  the  matter.     They  also  would  de- 
cide in  our  case.     It  is  the  mass  we  wish  to 
conciliate— we  can  afford   to  offend  the  few. 
But  you  answer,  "  Every  man  has  an  equal 
claim,  in  justice,  with  every  other  man,  to 
have  his  feelings  respected,"  and,  "  a  hatred 
of  cruelty  would  lead  a  compassionate  man 
to  respect  the  feelings  of  the  class  most  sen- 
sitively alive  to  ridicule  or  opposition,   and 
not  the  class  whose  reason  to  a  great  extent 
governed  their  feelings,  and  whose  sufferings 
are,  as  a  consequence,  proportionately  less." 
Very  true— but,  if  for  the  good  of  the  many, 
it  be  necessary  to  injure  the  few,  these  claims 
of  the  few  must  be  set  aside.     I  don't  know 
but  what  I  have  granted  too  much— for  mor- 
bid sensitiveness  is  a  disease  whose  nature  is 
to  cause  its  possessor  to  be  pained  at  what 
does  not  pain  another.     This  is  its  natural 
consequence,  and  I  do  not  see  that  they  have 
any  more  right  to  claim  an  exemption  from 
it,  than  has  ignorance  to  claim  an  exemption 
from  the  consequence  of  putting  its  hand  into 
the  fire.     Benevolence  will  of  course,  as  far 
as  practicable,  mitigate  their  condition— but 
they  have  no  right  to  expect  sacrifices  to  be 
made  to  their  convenience  to  an  unlimited 
extent. 

It  would  be  impossible,  no  matter  what 
you  said  or  did,  to  prove  that  you  have  made 
an  unjust  u^e  of  discussion— for  whatever 
you  may  have  done,  you  could  not  very  well 
surpass  your  opponents  in  ribaldry  and  invec- 
tive, considering  that  a  parson,  the  Rev. 
John  Ryland,  A.M.,  has  thus  described  an 
Atheist—"  An  Atheist  is  a  sickly,  putrid 
wretch— his  head  is  crazy  and  his  heart  is 
rotten— he  is  destitute  of  right  reason,  and 
void  of  common  sense  and  honesty.  His 
putrid  malignant  soul  can  have  no  ideas  of 
right  or  wrong — he  confounds  all  notions  of 
baseness  and  generosity.  His  soul  is  desti- 
tute of  every  moral  excellence  and  lovely 
perfection— it  is  quite  unqualified  for  self- 
enjoyment  or  social  virtue,  or  a  moment's 
true  happiness.  What  are  the  springs  of 
action  to  this  absurd  brute  ?  What  reasons 
has  he  for  opposing  the  existence  of  god  ?  Is 
it  not  pride  and  lust,  a  corrupt  pride  of  heart, 
and  a  furious,  filthy  lust  of  body  ?  Is  it  not 
that  he  may  act  the  beast  without  control, 
plunseinto  unclean  commerce  without  blush- 
ing, indulge  lewdness  without  shame,  and 
give  an  unbounded  range  to  his  filthy  appe- 
tites without  one  keen  reflection/  "  Now  I 
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do  not  see  how  we  could  very  easily  exceed 
this,  and  justice  allows  "  a  tooth  for  a  tooth 
and  an  eye  for  an  eye,"  therefore  you  cannot 
be  convicted  of  making  an  unjust  use  of  dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless,  I  think  you  are 
amenable  on  the  score  of  impropriety  and 
w-ant  of  consideration.  But  granting  that 
you  can  claim  the  right  of  uncontrolled  free- 
dom of  discussion,  you  must  confess  that  you 
stand  very  little  chance  of  obtaining  it  while 
your  opponents  are  in  the  majority,  and 
while  you  act  in  such  a  manner  as  leads 
them  to  conclude  that  you  would  make  an 
offensive  use  of  it,  had  you  it  in  your  posses- 
sion. Prudence  again  dictates  the  course 
you  should  pursue. 

You  ask,  in  whom  do  I  expect  a  re -action 
in  favor  of  superstition  and  priestcraft.  Why 
certainly  not  in  Infidels— not  in  those  "freed 
from  error,"  but  in  an  immense  class— the 
passive  religionists.  There  are  various  kinds 
of  them.  There  are  those  who  feel  no  de- 
sire to  take  up  arms  for  their  faith,  so  long 
as  they  think  they  can  decently  avoid 
doing  so — and  who,  so  long  as  infidelity 
does  not  show  itself  too  glaringly,  are  ac- 
cordingly content  to  leave  it  alone  and  let  it 
win  its  way.  Others  there  are  who  think  if 
they  let  infidelity  alone  it  will  soon  die  out— 
and  who  persuade  themselves,  so  long  as  in- 
fidelity does  not  make  too  great  a  hullabaloo, 
that  it  is  next  thing  to  extinct.  It  is  these 
classes,  when  once  roused,  who  are  the  fore' 
most  in  the  war  of  persecution— perhaps  they 
think  they  are  called  upon  to  make  up  for 
their  former  negligence.  Omnipax. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  RELIGION. 

In  the  late  debates  on  Ellenborough's  impi- 
ous and  idolatrous  proclamation,  as  it  is  called, 
Brougham  and  Macaulay  differed  as  to  the 
history  and  objects  of  the  temple  of  Som- 
nauth.  Brougham  said,  "  The  Somnauth 
proclamation  had  been  described  to  be  an  in- 
sult to  the  feelings  of  the  mussulmans,  and 
also  to  the  feelings  of  the  christians — it  had 
been  described  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  Hindoos  at  the  expense  of  the  maho- 
metans.  On  this  he  joined  issue.  It  ought 
to  be  known,  that  these  gates  had  originally 
belonged,  not  to  the  Hindoos  but  to  the  Bhud- 
dists,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Hindoos." 

The  Bhuddists  profess  a  religion,  whence 
the  christians  have  borrowed  the  much- 
boasted  and  never-observed  precept  of  their 
faith,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  The  meek 
and  humble  followers  of  Bhudda,  acting  up 
to  their  profession,  lost  their  country  to  pro- 
selytising mohammedans  and  christians. 
Love  of  Mammon  was  our  motive  to  conquest, 
our  pretended  faith  was  a  mere  excuse,  and 
the  addition  of  insult  to  oppression.  The 
moral  code  of  Bhudda  not  only  leaves  far 
behind  the  pure  and  peaceful  morality  of  Je- 
sus, but  seems  prophetic  of  those  invaders 
who  should  alternately  introduce  war  to  the 
natives  of  the  east,  with  the  varied  uses  of 
gunpowder,  and  offer  them  peace, with  liquid 
fire  and  intoxicating  drugs.  Whilst  our  rule 
enriches  us,  it  brings  them  famine.  If  we 
do  not  actually  enslave  them,  our  commerce 
and  our  policy  renders  them  no  longer  free- 
agents,  but  the  mere  passive  creatures  of  our 
interests.  The  bhuddist  commandments,  it 
will  be  seen,  interdict  tbe  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  prohibit  poison,  the  introduction  of 
destructive  weapons,  and  the  slave  trade. 

Major  Forbes  says,  p.  305,  of  his  "  Eleven 
Years  in  Ceylon  "— «  I  shall  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  bhuddist  priesthood,  and  of 
the  moral  laws  of  a  religion,  the  excellence 
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and  simplicity  of  which  may  astonish  those 
who  have  only  heard  it  mentioned  to  be  con- 
demned as  an  impure,  cruel,  and  unintelligible 
portion  of  paganism. .....  The  religion  of 

Bhudda  enjoins  its  followers  to  place  reliance 
on  Bhudda,  his  religion,  and  its  priesthood. 
It  enjoins  also  just  conversation,  and  strict 
adherence  to  veracity.  Just  conduct,  and  in- 
cessantly endeavouring  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  former  sin  by  the  practice  of  active 
virtues.  Just  living,  earning  a  livelihood 
by  honest  means.  To  reverence  priests  and 
your  parents.  Forgiveness  of  injuries  is  in- 
culcated as  a  matter  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of 
virtue.  This  religion  forbids  its  followers — 
to  envy  their  neighbours  or  covet  their  pro- 
perty— to  follow  the  worship  of  false  gods — 
to  commit  adultery — to  indulge  in  unprofit- 
able conversation,  or  use  irritating  or  unbe- 
coming language — to  destroy  any  animate 
being — to  sell  the  flesh  of  animals,  or  rear 
them  for  slaughter — to  trade  in  deadly  wea- 
pons, or  fabricate  instruments  of  war,  or  any- 
thing to  be  used  in  the  destruction  of  life — to 
trade  in  poisons — to  use,  prepare,  or  sell  in- 
toxicating liquors — to  traffic  in  human  beings, 
to  sell  one's  children,  or  transfer  a  slave — to 
deprive  any  one  of  his  property  by  violence, 
fraud,  or  deception — to  tell  a  falsehood,  or 
use  words  to  conceal  the  truth."  Bhudda 
thus  sums  up  the  duties  of  mankind,  "  abstain 
from  all  sin,  acquire  all  virtue,  repress  thine 
own  heart." 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  ignorance,  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  Macaulay.  We  would  call  his 
speech  the  language  of  fanaticism,  but  he 
says,  u  I  abjure  at  once  all  intention,  and 
every  wish  to  raise  any  fanatical  outcry,  or 
lend  my  aid  to  fanatical  progress.  I  solemnly 
declare  that  I  would,  at  any  time,  rather  be 
the  victim  than  the  tool  of  fanaticism."  He 
continues,  u  I  believe,  sir,  that  in  no  part  of 
the  world  is  there  a  superstition  more  unfa- 
vourable to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  of  civilisation.  There  were  many  fa- 
bles, the  very  believing  of  which  produces 
the  utmost  degradation  of  the  mind,  bound 
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up  with  these  false  notions  ;  many  errors  and 
prejudices  in  reference   to  physical  subjects 
are  bound  up  with  their  distinct  and  odious 
belief;  there  were  symbolical  badges  teach- 
ing them  a  kind  of  worship  which  T  will  not 
mention  ;  thei  r  very  forms  of  worship  are  con- 
nected with  the  worst  forms  of  prostitution 
(hear,  hear).     There  is  a  great  and  deplo- 
rable degradation  of  the  female  races.     And, 
sir,  when  we  have  said  all  this,  we  have  not 
said   the   worst.       The   most   fatal   crimes 
against  religion  and   against   property  are 
closely  allied  to  the   religion  they  uphold  : 
they  have  human  sacrifices  to  their  deities — 
they  have  still  the  inhuman  suttee,  by  which 
the  widow  is  sacrificed  by  her  own  children. 
Even  the  atrocious  practice  of  the  Thugs  is 
carried  on   notoriously  under  the  apparent 
directions   of  their  divinities.     During   my 
stay  in  India  I  read  the  examination  of  two 
Thugs,  where  one  of  them  reprimanded  his 
brother  for  letting  off  with  his  life  a  traveller 
who   had  fallen  into   their   power,    saying, 
1  How  can  you  expect  our  goddess  to  protect 
us,  if  you  thus  allow  the  life  of  the  traveller 
you  have  taken  ?  ?  " 

This  abuse,  insult,  and  blasphemy  of  the 
people  of  the  east,  and  their  religion,  is  the 
very  language  which,  used  by  Paine  and 
Southwell  against  the  bible  and  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  and  christians, got  themselves  and 
their  publishers  prosecuted.  Macaulay  pro- 
ceeds to  the  old  humbug  of  contrasting  his 
assumptions  against  the  religion  of  others, 
with  his  puffs  in  favor  of  his  own,  always 
uttered  on  such  occasions,  and  always  rap- 
turously cheered.  He  said,  u  But  the  in- 
evitable effect  on  the  people  of  India  was  to 
make  them  believe  that  we  attached  no  im- 
portance to  the  vast  distinction  between  that 
religion, every  work  of  which  has  always  been, 
beyond  all  other  religions,  to  advance  know- 
ledge and  learning,  to  widen  the  field  of  do- 
mestic happiness,  to  advance  and  secure  pub- 
lic and  personal  liberty,  and  which,  in  the  old 
world,  has  struck  off  the  chains  of  slavery, 
everywhere  raised  the  condition  of  woman, 
and  assuaged  the  horrors  of  war ;  and  that 
other  religion,  which  we  cannot  sanction  or 
support  without  committing  an  act  of  treason 
against  civilisation  and  against  humanity 
(loud  cheers).  We  might  have  looked  with 
some  sort  of  favour  on  his  lordship's  acts  and 
intentions,  if  those  insults  had  been  offered  to 
the  most  degrading  and  most  corrupting  of 
all  forms  of  worship,  and  if  the  homage  had 
been  paid  to  some  reasonable  and  salutary 
doctrine.  But  his  lordship  took  just  the  worst 
possible  way  of  deviating  from  the  required 
neutrality  in  the  orders  which  he  issued.  He 
deviated  from  his  proper  course  in  the  wrong 
direction  ;  he  offered  an  insult  to  truth;  and 
he  paid  homage  to  the  most  vicious  false- 
hood. Is  it  not  an  insult  to  truth?  To  what 
religion  is  it  that  the  offering  was  made  ?     It 
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was  to  lingamism — to  a  religion  which  is 
polytheism  in  its  worst  form,  which  in  its 
nature  presents  the  most  degrading,  the  most 
odious,  the  most  polluted  representation  of 
the  supreme  being.  It  is  to  that  doctrine, 
which  more  than  any  other  is  fundamental 
to  everything  in  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  it 
is  in  violation  of  all  those  principles  which 
we  are  taught  to  consider  as  the  mainspring 
of  Christianity.  And  what  is  this  temple 
which  my  Lord  Ellenborough  means  to  re- 
store ?  The  honourable  gentleman  who  last 
spoke  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  achieved 
a  great  victory  when  he  made  out  that  the 
offering  was  made  to  Siva  and  not  Krishna. 
Why  Krishna  is  the  preserving  deity,  and 
Siva  is  the  destroying  deity,  and,  as  far  as 
one  can  venture  to  express  any  preference 
for  these  false  gods  (hear,  hear,  hear),  I 
confess  that  my  own  tastes  would  lead  me  to 
admire  rather  the  preserving  than  the  de- 
stroying power  (hear,  hear).'' 

Macaulay  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
temple  of  Somnauth  can  only  be  restored  to 
a  state  belonging  to  periods  which  he  chooses 
to  select.  When  we  send  missionaries  and 
bishops  to  Jerusalem  and  all  our  colonies,  it 
might  be  asked — the  religion  of  what  period 
do  we  wish  to  propagate  ?  Do  we  send  out 
apostles  of  the  horrors,  absurdities,  and  in- 
decencies of  the  Jew-book — the  incompre- 
hensible mysteries  of  Christianity  —  those 
humiliating  maxims  on  the  one  hand,  contra- 
dicting our  usages,  or  those  revolting  prac- 
tices on  the  other  hand,  drawn  from  holy 
writ  ?  Do  we  come  with  texts  and  examples, 
which  for  centuries  since  the  promulgation  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  have  deluged  the 
world  with  blood,  through  the  means  of  sacred 
wars  and  persecutions  ?  Do  we  wish  to  in- 
troduce tithes  instead  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  so  firmly  es- 
tablished in  all  christian  countries  ?  Ma- 
caulay and  other  bigots  deny  the  whole  his- 
tory of  their  own  religion,  and  not  able  to 
find  exceptions  in  its  favor,  represent  a  few 
moral  observances  on  their  part  as  the  pure 
examples  of  Christianity.  Are  they  to  speak 
of  Hindoo  suttees,  thuggees,  and  infanticides 
— and  be  silent  about  our  religious  wars, 
fires,  murders,  robberies,  and  executions  ? 
Are  they  to  abuse  the  Hindoo  religion  with 
impunity,  at  the  very  moment  that  they  are 
plundering  and  incarcerating  victims  who 
have  been  guilty  of  the  same  freedom  towards 
the  christian  religion  ?  Are  a  few  to  have 
their  feelings  respected,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  millions  to  be  grossly  libelled  ?  Are 
unblushing  lies  to  be  uttered  in  favor  of  the 
faith  in  power — wholesale  falsehoods  to  be 
fabricated  of  the  creed  of  the  conquered — and 
truths  at  home  and  abroad  never  to  be  stated  ? 
There  is  not  a  charge  made  against  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Indians,  which  we  could  not 
produce  as  having  been  made  against  chris- 
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tianity,  and  of  which  we  could  not,  more  or 
less,  convict  it.  Daily  we  attest  such  evi- 
dences, and  daily  we  are  prosecuted  for  the 
very  words  which  Macaulay  uses  against 
the  religion  of  the  east, which  spreads  over  a 
population  greater  than  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  religion  Macaulay  vilifies  ex- 
tends its  history  over  centuries  before  Moses 
and  Jesus,  from  whom  we  have  derived  all 
the  nonsense  of  our  creeds,  which  from  fre- 
quent adulterations  and  change  of  masters, 
have  become  so  unintelligible,  that  we  have 
to  look  for  a  meaning  from  the  original  pro- 
prietors. In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  Mr. 
Macaulay,  in  his  own  language,  if  the  chris- 
tian religion  does  not  abound  in  fables,  "the 
belief  of  which  has  produced  the  utmost  de- 
gradation of  the  mind"  and  body?  Are 
there  not  u  many  errors  and  prejudices  in 
reference  to  physical  subjects  bound  up  with  " 
the  odious  christian  belief  ?  Are  there  not 
"  symbolical  badges  "  of  the  most  disgusting 
and  horrible  kind  exclusively  belonging  to 
the  christian  religion  ? — to  wit,  a  convicted 
felon,  nailed  upon  a  tree — a  butcher  father 
gloating  over  his  agonised  and  tortured  son 
— the  disgusting  cannibalism  of  the  sacra- 
ment— and  the  lascivious  intercourse  of  a 
pigeon  with  a  woman.  And  if  the  very  forms 
of  christian  worship  are  not  "  connected  with 
the  worst  forms  of  prostitution,"  the  christian 
religion  does  not  prevent  prostitution  and 
licentiousness,  in  its  mo3t  disgusting  forms — 
a  result  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  pe- 
ruse the  beastly  volume  from  whence  that 
religion  is  derived.  There  is,  moreover,  in 
all  christian  countries  a  "  great  and  deplo- 
rable degradation  of  the  female  races  "—and 
the  most  fatal  crimes  against  property  and 
life  are  closely  connected  with  the  christian 
religion.  W.  J.  B. 


SUPERNATURALISM 

CONSIDERED    AS    A    QUESTION    OF 

MORAL  INFLUENCE. 

IV. 

While  in  Bristol  Gfaol,  some  papers  of 
mine  were  published  in  the  Oracle,  but,  for 
reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  without  name  or 
initial  appended  to  them.*  Now  that  I  am 
once  more  free  to  act  in  harmony  with  my 
own  feelings,  I  gladly  seize  the  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  myself  the  writer  of  the 
papers  here  simply  alluded  to,  which,  how- 
ever, I  propose  in  future  numbers  to  particu- 
larise, at  least  those  of  them,  serial  in  cha- 
racter,which  I  commenced  while  a  prisoner, 
but  from  various  causes  could  neither  con- 
clude nor  carry  forward,  without  subjecting 

*  All  the  papers   which  have  appeared   without 
signature,  were  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  S. 
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myself  to  very  dangerous  inconveniences. 
Like  Sterne's  starling,  I  was  caged,  and 
could  not  get  out.  Then  some  degree  of  re- 
serve was  unavoidable)  now  anything  of  the 
sort  would  assume  the  complexion  of  crimi- 
nality, and  I  will  begin  "  to  make  a  clean 
breast,"  by  avowing  myself  the  writer  of 
three  articles  which  appeared  in  early  num- 
bers of  the  second  volume,  headed,  "  Super- 
naturalism  considered  as  a  question  of  Moral 
Influence  " — a  question  second  to  none  in 
importance,whether  we  consider  the  meagre, 
unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  it  has  usu- 
ally been  handled,  or  the  great  and  good  re- 
sults that  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  a 
right  understanding  of  its  true  bearings.  No 
single  error  has  more  tended  to  strengthen 
imposture,  and  perpetuate  folly — no  single 
error  so  largely  profited  priests,  and  impo- 
verished the  people,  as  the  popular,  nay  al- 
most universal,  error,  that  belief  in,  hope 
from,  and  fear  of,  supernatural  agencies  has 
a  moralising  influence.  This  I  unhesita- 
tingly pronounce  to  be  the  error  of  errors — 
the  error  that  made  men  vile,  and  keeps  them 
so — the  error  that  must  be  rooted  out  of  man's 
intellectual  nature,  ere  it  is  possible  he  can 
become  a  truly  moral  creature. 

A  writer  who  well  understood  the  value, 
or  rather  mischief,  of  supernatural  influence, 
observed,  "  It  is  the  fashion  of  those  who 
patronise  an  abuse,    to  ascribe  to  it  all  the 
good  that  exists  in  spite  of  it."     Such  indeed 
is  the  fashion,  and  those  who  tell  us  the  fear 
of  god  is  the  beginning  of  virtue,  who  assure 
us  a  dread  of  hell-fire  is  most  salutary  in  its 
effects,  who  are  quite  satisfied  men  in  the 
gross  can  be  more  easily  and  morally  governed 
on  the  principle  of  terror  than  on  the  principle 
of  love  —  these   men,  these   patronisers   of 
abuses  to  which  they  ascribe  all  the  good 
that  exists  in  spite  of  them,  are  called  upon 
to  explain  how  it  happens  that  Englishmen, 
who,  in  general,  firmly  believe  there  is   a 
hell,  certainly  for  the  heterodox,  and  very 
likely  for  themselves,  are  not  by  any  means 
the  best  possible  patterns  of  morality.     They 
believe  firmly  enough  all  that  priests  tell 
them  to  believe,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
moral  enough.    "With  exceptions  rare  indeed, 
they  believe  in  at  least  one  god.     They  are 
sure  he   exists,   they  are  sure  he  will,   in 
another  world,  reward  the  good  and  punish 
the  bad,  for  the  deeds  done  in  this — and  yet 
they  commonly  act  as  though  they  held  no 
such  belief.     The  truth  seems   to  be,  that 
religious   belief  much  more  tends  to  make 
men  hypocritical  than   sincere,    apparently 
honest  than  really  so.     I  have  a  strong  con- 
viction that  human  laws  are  much  more  ef- 
ficacious in  repressing  crime,   and  what  is 
far  better,  repressing  the  desire  to  be  criminal, 
than  all  the  so-called  divine  laws  that  human 
wit  has    ever  invented  or    human  tongue 
promulged, 
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I  readily  grant  there  are  states  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  in  which  the  fear  of  heaven 
and  the  hope  of  hell  may  exercise  a  very 
salutary  influence — but  they  are  radically 
corrupt  states — they  are  totally  false   con- 
ditions.    Hume,  in  his  history  of  England, 
when  reflecting  upon  the  wretched  condition 
of  its   inhabitants  in   early    and   barbarous 
ages,  says,  u  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  influence  of  the  prelates,  and  the  clergy 
was  often  of  great  service  to  the  public. 
Though  the  religion  of  that  age  can  merit 
no  other  name  than  that  of  barbarous  super- 
stition, it  served  to  unite  together  a  body  of 
men,  who  had  great  sway  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,   and  who  kept  the  community 
from  falling  to  pieces  by  the  factious  and 
independent  power  of  the  nobles.     And  what 
was  of  great  importance,  it  threw  a  mighty 
power  into  the  hands  of  men,  who,  by  their 
profession,  were  averse  to  arms  and  violence 
— -who    tempered    by    their   mediation   the 
general  disposition  towards  military  enter- 
prises— and    who     still     maintained,    even 
amidst  the  shock  of  arms,  those  secret  links 
without  which  it  is  impossible  for  human 
society  long  to  subsist."  Now,  I  call  not  in 
question  either  the  truth  or  philosophy  of 
this    paragraph — my    thorough    conviction 
being  that  the    history  of    civilisation    in 
Europe,  not  to  mention  its  history  in  rela- 
tion to  any  other  quarter  of  our  globe,  in- 
contestably  proves  that  religion  has,at  various 
periods,  contributed  very  largely  to  the  pro- 
gress of  correct  thought  and  general  hap- 
piness.   I  never  doubted,  that  during  ages  of 
barbarism,    and    lawless  violence,    priests 
were  of  immense  utility  ;  or  that  the  influence 
of  the  prelates  and  the  clergy  was,    "  often 
of  great  service  to  the  public ;"  but  it  is 
precisely  because  human  intellect  was  then 
in  a  savage  undisciplined  state,  that  priests 
were  useful,   it   is   precisely  because  men 
were  in  those  times  of  blood  and  horror  more 
fierce,  and  hardly  less  ignorant  than  brutes, 
that  religious  influences  were  beneficial,  but 
does  it  follow  from  these  facfs,  that  reli- 
gious influences  are  now  beneficial,  pr  that 
it  is  a  wise  policy  now  to  maintain  an  army 
of  priests  and  prelates  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  cajole  the  people,  to  terrify  conscien- 
ces, in  order  that  they  the  more  easily  may 
enslave  them  ?     Can  it  be  a  fitting  or  a  wise 
policy,  in  this  age  of  comparative  light  and 
knowledge,  to  maintain  at  the  state's  charge 
a  set  of  pampered,  idle,  knowledge-hating 
priests,  for  the  express  and  sole  purpose  of 
dressing  up  old  superstitions  in  new  gar- 
ments ? — and  systematically  damaging  the 
brains  of  all  who  are   within  the   sphere  of 
their  influence,  by  teaching  as  divine  truth 
the  veriest  trash  that  ever  polluted  human 
understanding  ?     Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  the  human  race,  had  they  instinctively 
abhorred,  instead  of  idolised,  the  theological 
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fictions  that  in  every  age  and  clime  have 
been  palmed  upon  them  by  priests.  Happy, 
thrice  happy,  if — 

The  turf  had  been  their  sacred  shrine, 
Their  temple  world  that  arch  of  thine, 
Their  censors  breath  the-  mountain  air, 
And  silent  thoughts  their  only  prayer. 

But  'tis  of  man  I  write — of  man  as  he  has 
been,  and  as  he  is — not  the  noble  creature  I 
can  easily  conceive  he  might  have  been, 
and  perhaps   may  be,  when,  made  wise  by 
experience,  he  shall  give  fair  play  to   his 
faculties,  and  do  justice  to  his  nature — a  jus- 
tice he  never  can  do  while  he  is  the  miserable 
slave  of  creeds.     We  have  been  told  human 
feelings  are  stronger  than  creeds — and  some- 
times they    are,   but  only  sometimes.     In 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  christian  breasts  the 
creed  is  stronger  than   the    feelings,    and 
christian  creeds,  this  being  a  christian  coun- 
try, we  are  bound  to  believe,  is  the  least 
harsh,  the  least  demoralising  of  creeds.     All 
creeds   emanate  from  the   god-idea.      The 
idea  and  the  creed  never  fail  to  harmonise. 
Such  as  is  the  god-idea,  such  will  be  the 
creed  in  spirit  and  in  substance.     If  there 
were  no  supernaturalism,  that  is,  no  unna- 
tural (for  that  is  the  right  word)  conception 
reduced  to  system,  and  taught  as   unques- 
tionable truths,  creeds  would  be  at  once  and 
for  ever  blotted  from  "  the  book  and  volume 
of  our  brains."     It  is  because  presumptous 
men  dare  put  forward  their  crude  notions 
of  a  being  called  god,  confessedly  unnatural, 
or  not  natural — for  unnatural    is   a  word 
obviously  having  no  other  than  a  negntive 
signification  —  it  is    because,  I   say,  they 
have  dared  to  put  forward  their  crude  notions 
of  such  a  supposed  being  as  indisputable, 
and  not  to  be   disputed  truths,   that  creeds, 
harmonising  with   the  notion,  are  so  disas- 
trous in  their  influence.      In   the   u  New 
System  of  Organic  Chemistry/'    a  work  of 
the  persecuted  Raspail,  I  find  the  following 
magnificent  paragraph  : 

"  Your  lords,  masters,  and  chiefs,  are 
still  authorised,  nay  compelled,  to  instruct 
you  in  the  absurd  belief  that  your  god  is 
susceptible  of  insult — as  if  the  omnipotent 
being  of  your  imagination  could  ever  require 
the  labour  or  the  wealth  of  a  priest  as  the 
means  through  which  to  obtain  respect  from 
his  creatures.  Hence  you  still  look  upon 
the  mighty  of  the  earth  as  representatives  of 
that  being.  They  who  have  been  collectively 
entrusted  by  the  mighty  conquerors  of  man 
with  the  making  and  applying  of  your  laws 
are  still  obliged  to  take  a  form  of  oath  '  before 
a  god,'  and  through  a  god,  '  on  mystical 
books,'  to  a  crown — which  books  they  are 
still  compelled  to  kiss  like  children,  or 
mental  slaves,  in  the  midst  of  your  legislative 
assemblies,  and  before  part  of  a  bigoted 
public,  who  all  the  while  presume  to  call 
themselves  reformers." 
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It  is  quite  natural  that  those  who  imagine 
an  omnipotent  being,  should  ascribe  or  attri- 
bute to  him  all  the  qualities  they  think  fit 
that  a  god  should    possess.     The    idea    of 
goodness,  as  every  thinker  knows,  is  by  no 
means  a  fixed  idea,  or  precisely  the  same  in 
any  two  individuals,    however    they    may 
seemingly    agree    thereupon.       Agreement 
approximating  most   closely   to    perfection 
appears  perfect,  but  never  can  be  supposed 
really  so.     How  wide  then  must  be  the  dif- 
ference between  members  of  opposing  sects 
as  to  the  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  good  god. 
Some  deists  argue  that  if  all  men  believed  in 
the   existence    of   a  good    deity,   morality 
would  be   greatly  promoted  by  such  belief, 
seeing  that  even  the  vilest  would  incline  to 
imitate   that    excellence    they   ascribed   to 
their  god.     And  1  doubt  it  not,  that  is,  I  do 
not  doubt  or  question  that  men   naturally 
aspire  to  act  as  they  suppose  their  god  acts, 
because  they  all  believe  the  god  they  wor- 
ship infinitely  superior  to  themselves — and 
there  is  what  may  well  be  deemed  an  inde- 
structible   principle,   consequent   upon    our 
existence  as  sentient  beings,  impelling  us  to 
admire  and  imitate  other  beings,  be  they  real 
or   imaginary,    whose   nature    and   conduct 
greatly  excel  our  own.     But,  unfortunately 
for  this  crack   deistical   argument,  in  favour 
of  a  belief  in  a  good   god,    each  individual's 
good  god  is  only  good  to  him  ;    it  is  merely 
goodness  personified,  in  harmony  with  his  or 
her   idea  of  goodness.     It  will  scarce   be 
questioned,  I  think,  by  any  reflecting  reader, 
that  there  are  at  this  very  hour  (our  boasted 
civilisation  notwithstanding)  who  would  deem 
it  a  proper,  nay,  a  good  act,  on  the  part  of 
the  god  their  busy  brains  have  conjured  up, 
to  transfix  with  his  thunderbolt,  or  blast  with 
his  lightning,  the  wretch  who  should  presume 
to  doubt  his  existence.     The  deistical  dis- 
cussers seem  to  overlook  the  important  fact, 
that  there  is  no  more  a  standard    of  good- 
ness than  a  standard  of  beauty,  and  that  men 
are  no  whit  nearer,  if  so  near  agreement,  as 
to  what  would  constitute  a  good  god,  than 
they  are  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  man. 
This  fact  seems  more  fatal  to  the  deistical 
argument — fatality  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  well-known  truth,  that  thousands   who 
have  professedly,  aye,  and  sincerely  believed 
in  one  good  omnipotent  creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, have  themselves  acted  worse  than  the 
worst  fiends,  the  maddened  brain  of  even  a 
religious  fanatic  ever  generated. 

Charles  Southwell. 
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ANATOMY  OF  HETERODOXIES, 

SINCE    THE    ESTABLISHMENT 
OF   THE    "  ORACLE." 

I  resume   the  deistical  heterodoxy,   that 
being,in  the  estimation  of  the  grace-of-god  and 
church-of  -  England  -  as  -by  -  law  -  established 
people,  the  most  dangerous  of  doxies  next  to 
the  atheistical  doxy.     Now,  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  rate  the  dangerousness  of  deism  so 
highly,  with  reference  to  the  powers   that 
be,  or  the  systems  that  be,  as  these  same 
godlies.     If  T   thought  any  shade  or  degree 
of  deism  as  potent  for  innovation  as  they  do, 
I  should  not  take  such  pains  to  refute  it. 
Believing  their  danger  to  be  our  safety,  I 
would, on  the  contrary, apply  myself  as  stoutly 
to  the  task  of  making  deists,  as  I  now  do  to  that 
of  making  atheists.    Deism,  lam  compelled 
to  consider,  after  the  most  careful  investi- 
gation,  as   fraught  with   every   species   of 
dangerous  error,  and   as  containing  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  bitter  oppression,  want, 
and  anguish  to  the  human  race.     I  am  very 
far  from  thinking,  with  some  liberal  friends, 
that  the  deist  and  atheist  approximate  in 
opinion.     I  would  be  the  last  to  contend  for 
minor   points  and    raise   small    differences, 
when  such  a  vast  struggle  lies  before  us  with 
the  enemy.     Deism  and  atheism,  instead  of 
being  proximate   views,   are  complete  anti- 
podes  in   opinion.     One   asserts   the    god- 
belief,  the  other  the    non-god-belief.     One 
induces,    maintains,   perpetuates   dictation, 
authority,  subordination,  orders,  ranks,  class- 
es, mastership,  servitude,  individual  owner- 
ship, and  contributes  largely  to  every  social, 
political,  and  moral  misery  and  degradation, 
to  which  the  majority  are  invariably  con- 
demned.    The  other,  of  necessity,  would,  in 
freeing  us  from  these  tremendous  curses,  fit 
us  in  all  respects  for  building  up  an  entirely 
new  and  better  system  of  social  economics, 
public  management,  and  morals.     It  would 
enable  us  to  train  the  rising  generation  to 
thoroughly  improved  habits   and  judgment. 
Both   by   individual  and  public  reform,  an 
infinitely  better  series  of  arrangements   for 
the   general  happiness  might  be  instituted 
than  any  of  which  we,  god-influenced  as  we 
have  unfortunately  been,  can  entertain  even 
a  faint  conception.     "We  will  not  then  con- 
tend for  a  one-god  belief  in  preference  to  a 
two-god  belief — a  duality  of  goddism  before 
a  trinity-god — or  tritheism  instead  of  poly- 
theism.     We   leave    these   niceties    to   the 
theological    straw-splitters.     All  minor  dis- 
cussions must  merge,  sooner  or  later,  into  the 
grand  discussion  of  goddism  or  no  goddism, 
and  all  contentions  must  give  way  before 
the  grand  contention  for  authority  on  the 
side  of  the  goddists,  and  equality  on  that  of 
the  no-goddists.     The  goddists  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  humanists  on  the  other,  will 
alone  contest  the  field. 
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The  deistical  heterodoxy,  whether  set 
forth  by  a  defunct  periodical,  an  elaborate 
treatise,  or  an  intelligent  party,  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  comment,  when  arrayed 
against  the  atheistical  heterodoxy  and  de- 
fended by  a  show  of  reason.  The  total 
irreconcilability  of  theology  and  naturalism, 
as  well  as  the  distinctive  and  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  religion  and  morality,  have 
been  already  treated  at  length.  The  bind- 
ing business  may  now  appropriately  come 
in  for  its  share  of  criticism.  The  part 
enacted  on  the  theological  stage  by  the 
binding  principle,  is  thus  described  by  the 
ex-organ  of  the  deists.  "The  end  or  object 
of  every  religion,  ancient  or  modern,  pagan, 
Jew,  christian,  or  mahoraetan,  is  to  bind 
men  together  by  some  common  and  generally 
recognised  principle.  The  first,  the  most 
important,  and  most  universally  received  of 
which,  is  the  belief  in  a, powerful,  wise,  and 
good  being — called  god,  or  any  other  name, 
who  approves  and  rewards  virtue,  and  dis- 
approves and  punishes  vice,  either  in  this 
life,  or  in  another,  or  in  both.  This  idea,  or 
belief,  is  the  root  of  all  religion,  and  where- 
ever,  in  any  system,  this  idea  is  not  found, 
there  cannot  be  said  to  be  religion  of  any 
kind."  This  is  a  fair  sample,  both  in  matter 
and  manner,  of  the  theological  notions  of  the 
leading  deists,  and  as  such  claims  a  degree 
of  notice  which  the  particular  circumstances 
would  not  otherwise  require.  The  usual 
quantum  of  vagueness  and  obscurity  is  dis- 
tinguishable— stilted  or  manacled  philosophy 
is  obvious  in  this  attempt  to  force  companion- 
ship with  religion.  Blended  also  with  the 
false  and  timid  philosophy  is  excellent  and 
correct  description  of  the  leading  features 
of  religion.  All  religions  are  here  stated  to 
have  for  their  end  and  object  to  bind  men 
together.  It  would,  at  the  very  threshold,  be 
contended  by  many,  that  the  binding  power 
of  religion  was  quite  a  fallacy,  and  that  the 
congregating,  combining,  and  subscribing  to 
a  common  creed,  was  mistaken  for  this 
much  vaunted  binding.  Then,  again,  it 
would  be  urged,  that  if  religious  congrega- 
tions really  were  bound  together,  they  took 
special  care  not  only  to  be  loosened  from 
their  fellow-beings  of  the  laity,  but  from  all 
congregations  except  their  own.  It  would 
further  be  objected,  that  in  proportion  as 
religion  entered  into  any  tie  which  bound 
men  together,  by  so  much  that  tie  partook 
of  the  character  of  exclusiveism,  and  induced 
an  undue  and  intolerant  assumption.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  term  binding, 
as  one  of  the  descriptive?  of  religion,  but  I 
as  stoutly  claim  it  in  its  best  sense  for  varie- 
ties of  association,  having  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  religion.  In  the  above  quotation, 
a  u  common  and  generally  recognised  prin- 
ciple "  is  asserted  to  be  the  binder.  Here  I 
materially  differ,  and  though  in  a  term  onlv, 
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the  difference  involves  serious  consequences', 
I  disallow  the  word  principle,  as  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  binding  here  meant.  A 
principle  in  conduct,  in  mechanics,  in  art,  in 
philosophy,  is  readily  comprehended,  if  not 
very  readily  defined.  It  is  known,  at  any 
rate,  to  be  a  well-considered  inference,  drawn, 
by  the  inductive  process,  from  an  aggregation 
or  series  of  facts  or  truths,  and  to  form  a 
code,  rule,  or  guide,  applicable  under  varying 
circumstances.  What  does  the  word  mean 
when  applied  to  religion  ?  Either  nothing, 
or  something  totally  different.  Strongly 
corroborative  of  this,  is  the  passage  above 
quoted.  Mark,  first  there  is  the  "  end  or 
object,"  which  is  "  to  bind,"  and  by  "  some 
recognised  principle,"  "  the  most  important 
of  which  is"— what?  the  "belief,"  &c. 
Here,  then,  the  principle,  by  a  presto- 
begone  movement,  known  only  to  theolo- 
gists,  is  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  metamor- 
phosed into  a  belief,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  dissimilar — the  word  belief 
being  beautifully  applicable  to  speculative 
bogyisms — principle  to  philosophy,  science, 
and  morals. 

Then  comes  u  a  powerful,  wise,  and  good 
being,  called  god,  or  any  other  name."  A 
series  of  such  gross  and  untenable  assump- 
tions that  none  but  theological  dreamers, 
enslaved  credists,  or  wily  traffickers  would 
assert  with  such  self-complacent  dogmatism. 
Assumption  the  first,  is  in  the  word  "a" — as  if 
a  visionary  speculator  could  positively  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  one  or  twenty. 
Assumption  the  second,  is  the  use  of  the 
word  "  powerful  ".  as  a  quality,  generally 
understood  all-powerful — at  the  moment  of 
granting  this  quality  of  power,  another  fel- 
low, called  the  devil,  is  doing  whatever  he 
pleases,  wherever  he  pleases,  and  however 
he  pleases.  Assumption  the  third,  is  u  wise  " 
— though  nature  is  assumed  by  the  same  dog- 
matists to  be  full  of  contrivances,  and  expe- 
dients, which  shows  anything  but  wisdom  in 
any  one  compelled  to  resort  to  such  pitiful 
bunglings.  Assumption  the  fourth,  is  "  good" 
— while  both  inorganic  and  organic  nature  is 
continually  displaying  defects,  imperfections, 
convulsions,  compensations,  disruptions, 
griefs,  pains,  miseries.  Assumption  the 
fifth,  is  "  being" — how  knows  the  speculatist 
that  the  supreme  and  all-pervading  power 
assumed  to  exist  is  a  being  at  all,  any  more 
than  Robert  Owen's  power-god  ?  Assump- 
tion the  sixth,  appears  in  the  making  of  this 
supposed  being  reward  virtue  —  what ! 
reward  that  state  deemed  virtuous,  which 
he  compelled  the  organisation  to  be  !  And 
punishing  crime, would,forthe  same  reason,  be 
assumption  the  seventh,  as  contradictory  of 
those  qualities  of  goodness  previously 
asserted. 

This  something,  which  appears  first  as  a 
tie  or  binder,  then  as  a  principle,  after  as  a 
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belief— finally,  as  "  an  idea  or  belief,"  is 
declared  to  be  the  root  of  all  religion.     If  I 
knew  precisely  what  is  stated  to  be  the  root, 
I  could  definitely  disagree   or  coincide  with 
the  proposition,  but  the  vagueness   and  ob- 
scurity  are  so  great  throughout,  that  the 
meaning  can  only  be  conjectured.    Gathering 
this    meaning,   that   all  religions  hold   the 
belief  in  a  god,  and  that  without  this  belief 
there  could  be  no  religion,  I  in  this  instance 
concur  with  the  writer,  who  has  decidedly 
expressed  here  what  I  have  frequently  insis- 
ted on,  the  impossibility  of  religion  without 
god.     This  fully  gets  rid  of  the  "  to  do  good 
is  my  religion"  notion.     To  do  good  is  my 
morality  —  to    believe    and   worship   is  my 
religion,   corrects  this  error.     A  derivation 
next  comes  in  to  the  aid  of  the  binders — they 
discover,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  other  deri- 
vations,   that    religion    means  binding,  or 
binding  again,  from  re  again  and  ligo  I  bind. 
Thus    the  binding  cannot  have  begun  with 
religion.     If  religion  means  binding  again 
it  cannot  mean  binding — and  binding,  which 
preceded  binding  again,  must  have  also  pre- 
ceded religion.     So  much  for  the  felicity  of 
this  derivation. 

"  Dissoluteness,  laxity,  and  profligacy 
of  manners  "  is  attributed  to  the  ancient 
pagans,  not  that  they  were  irreligious,  not 
that  they  had  not  the  tie,  but  that  they  did 
not.  have  it  tight  enough.  "  It  had  very 
little  power  over  them."  Well,  how  was  it 
with  the  Jews — was  it  tight  enough  with 
them?  What  says  the  Deist  ?  "  The  an- 
cient Jewish  religion,  with  its  two  more 
modern  branches,  Christianity  and  maho- 
metanism,  exhibit  a  very  different  character 
from  the  pagan  persecution — cruelty  and 
bloodshed  have  marked  the  course  of  these 
three  faiths,  rather  than  dissoluteness  of 
manners,  although  the  latter  have  not  been 
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which  characterised  the  christian  faith, 
or  church,  or,  rather,  the  priesthood,  for 
these  as  a  body  constitute  the  church,  is 
a  grasping  after  power  and  wealth." 
Well,  have  we  any  binding  here  ?  The 
question  is  but  answered  by  the  sentence 
immediately  following.  "  The  means  by 
which  this  power  is  obtained  and  confirmed 
in  their  hands  is  the  faith  which  they  bind 
upon  men's  consciences — teaching  that  obe- 
dience to  the  church  is  obedience  to  the  will 
of  god,  and  will  entitle  the  faithful  and 
obedient  to  a  rich  reward  in  heaven."  Ex- 
cellent commentary  upon  the  binding  notion, 
and  highly  valuable  is  this  branch  of  theology 
shown  to  be  for  teaching  pure  morality! 
Listen,  yet  a  little  more,  if  the  binding 
crotchet  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  and 
suicidally  disposed  of.  "  The  church  of 
Rome  was  a  politico-theological  corporation 
of  immense  power,  prior  to  the  protestant 
reformation.  By  religion,  or  the  binding 
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principle,  the  foundation  of  this   power  Was 
laid — the  power  being  acquired  by  the  priest- 
hood,   gave  a   further  means    to  draw    the 
bond  tighter   and  tighter,   till  at  length    it 
broke,  and  the  protestant  reformation,  with 
the    '  right  of  private  judgment  burst  upon 
the  astonished  world.'  "     Of  all  bindings  in 
the  whole  circle  of  ties,  cords,   and  nooses, 
defend  me,  after  this,  from   the  religious  or 
rebinding  process.    "  Since  the  reformation," 
he   adds,    "  the    operation   has   been  in    an 
opposite  direction,  that  is,  a  loosening   pro- 
cess has  been   going  on,  the  ultimatum  of 
which  is  atheism."     It  is  only  now  that  we 
are  beginning  to  breath  freely. 

The  striking  off  the  bonds   completely  has 
been  reserved  for  the  ultimatum  atheism  ! 

M.  Q.  R. 

LIFE,  DEATH,  AND    CHARACTER 
OF  RICHARD  CARL1LE. 

As  no  remarks  on  the  above  subject  have 
appeared  in  the  Oracle,  I  trust  that  these 
few  will  find  a  place.  It  is  not  proper  that 
the  subject  of  this  notice  should  be  consigned 
to  oblivion,  after  all  he  has  done  and  suffered 
to  encourage  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press,  and  through 
these  means  to  destroy  political  and  religious 
tyranny  in  every  shape  and  form.  That  he 
has  done  more  for  mental  liberty  than  any 
other  man,  few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute — 
in  fact,  none  will  dispute  it,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  struggles  of  his  eventful 
and  really  useful  life. 

In  the  works  of  R.  Carlile  may  be  found 
information  on  every  department  of  political 
and  moral  science,  stated  with  a  boldness 
never  equalled  by  any  who  had  preceded  him. 
In  the  volumes  of  the  Republican,  more 
especially,  we  may  find  masterly  essays,  in 
considerable  numbers,  on  the  follies,  errors, 
and  evils,  of  theological  delusions — essays 
that  are  worthy  of  being  printed  and  circu- 
lated in  a  separate  form — essays  that  would 
do  more  to  destroy  supernaturalism,  if  gene- 
rally read,  than  nine-tenths  of  the  productions 
that  have  been  written  during  the  last  ten 


years.  Carlile  did  not,  in  all  cases,  write 
these  essays,  but  his  example  encouraged 
others  to  do  so,  and  it  was  he  who  gave  them 
to  the  world,  although  he  knew,  at  the  time, 
that  publishing  them  would  increase  the  term 
of  his  imprisonment.  In  his  excellent  work, 
the  Moralist,  he  has  collected  the  good  things 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Jew-book,  placed 
them  in  a  position  to  be  compared  with  the 
sentiments  of  Pagan  moralists,  and  thus  done 
much  to  show  that  morality  is  not  borrowed 
from  the  bible  alone,  as  many  foolish  bigots 
affirm.  In  the  Lion  Carlile  has  done  much 
to  destroy  Christianity  in  its  external  evi- 
dences, by  the  publication  of  Taylor's  articles 
on  that  subject,  and,  above  all,  by  his  re- 
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peated  challenges  to  the  clergy  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  dispute — proving,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  these  men  are  either  well-acquainted 
with  the  thorough  rottenness  of  their  system, 
or  of  their  own  incapability  to  defend  it.  The 
clergy  hated  him  for  this  with  a  truly  chris- 
tian hate — no  language  has  been  too  vile  for 
them  to  use  respecting  him,  no  insinuation 
too  base  for  them  to  urge,  to  create  against 
him  a  feeling  of  disgust,  and  thus  cause  his 
opinions  to  be  rejected  by  those  who  paid 
attention  to  theological  instructions.  Many 
times  have  they  predicted  that  his  would  be 
a  horrible  death,  and  have  looked  forward  to 
that  period  to  atone  for  the  annoyance  he 
gave  them  by  his  exertions  to  destroy  their 
system.  I  can  fancy  their  mortification  at 
finding  that  Richard  Carlile  on  his  dying  bed 
was  the  same  man  in  his  hatred  of  supersti- 
tion, as  he  was  when,  from  his  dungeons,  he 
hurled  his  mental  arrows  against  them,  in 
defiance  of  all  they  could  say  and  do  to  pre- 
vent him. 

Admitting  that  a  competitive  democracy 
is  the  best  state  of  human  society,  Carlile 
was  a  first-rate  politician,  and  has  undoub- 
tedly done  much  to  promote  liberality  of  sen- 
timent on  political  science.  Carlile's  life 
was  a  series  of  struggles  for  the  attainment 
of  his  objects.  In  all  cases  he  met  with  the 
most  determined  opposition.  This  seemed, 
by  its  long  continuance,  to  have  had  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  his  disposition,  and  made 
him  sometimes  dip  his  pen  in  gall,  and  when 
he  did  so,  it  mattered  not  to  him  whether  it 
was  friend  or  foe  he  attacked.  What  he  did 
think  he  wrote  without  reservation — 'hence  it 
was  that  he  became  so  frequently  involved 
in  personal  disputes.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  his  lame  had  he  never  forgot,  in 
his  written  controversies,  the  courtesies  of 
life.  Let  us,  however,  rejoice  for  the  service 
he  has  done,  imitate  his  good  qualities,  and 
bury  in  the  tomb  all  his  failings.  May  we 
soon  have  many  others  to  continue  and  bring 
to  a  successful  close  the  work  he  so  well  be- 
gun. That  the  Oracle  may  be  instrumental 
in  calling  many  new,  ardent,  and  talented 
successors  of  Carlile  into  the  field,  is  the 
desire  of       An  Ex-Social  Missionary. 

NOTICE. 
*'  Hydroephalus  Higgs."  This  gentleman,  whose 
communication  ought  to  have  been  noticed  before, 
sends  us  a  poem,  entitled  the  "  Apple,  a  Legend  of 
Paradise;  translated  from  the  Egyptian  of  Cornelius 
Coppernose."  An  apology  is  offered  for  the  appa- 
rent neglect  of  this  favour.  The  conductors  of  the 
Oracle  promise  more  attention  to  correspondents  in 
future.  What  does  Hydrocephalus  Higgs  take  us 
to  be  ?  Men  whose  anti-religious  nerves  were  forged 
inbrassby  Vulcan  himself  ?  Was  his  poem  inserted, 
the  Oracle  readers  would  certainly  faint  and  forget 
to  pay  their  penny  for  the  number — from  which 
misfortune  we  should  never  recover,  if  they  did 
from  their  fit.  Just  to  hint  how  they  would  be 
"  shocked,"  the  sixteenth  stanza  is  inserted.  Eve 
has  spoken  in  her  own  and  Adam's  defence  to  "  his 
lordship,"  the  landlord  of  the  garden,  to  very  little 
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purpose  and   this  is  the    poet'a    account    of   her 

boasted  eloquence  : — 

"  Alas  !  'twas  vain  she  spoke,  the  thing  was  dyne, 

My  lord  grew  angry  and  refused  to  listen ; 
And  sternly  ordered  them  to  cut  and  run, 

When  Eve's  soft  eyes  began  to  glare  and  glisten. 
'  Is  this  your  justice^'  she  again  begun, 

'  To  sack  us  in  this  destitute  condition  ? 
Adam,  get  up,  my  cock,  it's  no  use  kneeling, 

I'm  damn'dif  this  old  brute  has  common  feeling.'  " 
There  is  a  rich  vein  of  wit  running  through  the 
whole,  but  the  writer  will  remember  there  are  some 
passages  which  render  the  poem  unfit  for  insertion 
in  the  Oracle. 

Will  "Omnipax"  favor  us  with  his  name  and 
address  ? 

Received  "  Christian  Lying,  alias  Methodist  Im- 
pudence," by  an  Ex-Social  Missionary^^ 

THEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION,  Bailey's  Cojfet 
House,42,New  Compton- street,  Soho — To  Inquire  into 
the  origin  of  the  Religious  Idea — Religious  Systems 
— Modes  of  Worship — their  Origin — Progress — Pre- 
sent State  and  Prospects — with  a  view  to  the  dis- 
covery and  promulgation  of  Truth,  and  the  over- 
throw of  Error. 

On  Tuesday  Evening,  April  4th,  1843,  and  the  two 
following  Tuesday  evenings,  will  be  delivered  three 
lectures  in  the  above  rooms,  by  members  of  this  as- 
sociation, as  follows — 

Lecture  1.  "Christianity:  A  Blessing  or  a 
curse?"    By  Mr.  M.  Ryall. 

Lecture  2.  On  Tuesday,  April  11th,  "  The  New 
System  of  Pantheism,  as  the  basis  of  a  New  Organ- 
isation of  Society."    By  Mr.  G.  Loskin. 

Lecture  3.  On  Tuesday,  April  18th,  "  On  the 
Absolute  Truth  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  Character  of  its  Founder  Vindicated." 
By  Mr.  C.J.  Smith. 

Admission  Free. To  commence  at  half-past  eight. 
Discussion  to  follow  at  the  close  of  each  lecture. 


RELEASE  OF  MR.  C.  SOUTHWELL. 
FROM  the  great  satisfaction  which  attended  the  last 
representation;  the  Committee  for  Mr.C.  Southwell 
are  induced  to  announce  a  second  amateur  perform- 
ance in  aid  of  the  yet  incompleted  fund,  to  take  place 
at  the  Rotunda,  Blackfriars-road,  on  Tuesday,  April 
11 ;  for  which  occasion,  the  following  selections  are 
respectfully  submitted :— The  performance  to  com- 
mence with  Shakspere's  Tragedy  of  Othello  ;  Othello, 
Mr.  C.  Southwell;  after  which  the  laughable  farces 
of  Turning  the  Tables,  and  the  Rendezvous.  The 
Shareholders  are  respectfully  requested  to  do  the  ut- 
most in  their  power  to  fill  the  house,  and  thereby 
get  the  full  amount  of  their  shares  returned ;  there 
not  being  sufficient  on  the  last  occasion  to  clear  all 
expenses,  although  a  full  house.  The  Committee 
being  desirous  to  give  every  one  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Mr.  Southwell's  talents  as  a  dramatic  per- 
former, have  resolved  on  reducing  the  prices  of  ad- 
mission, which  will  be  Is.  the  pit,  and  Is.  6d.  the 
boxes.  No  money  taken  at  the  Rotunda,  and  ad- 
mission to  be  had  by  tickets  only,  which  may  be 
obtained  at  the  following  places — 

Mr.  Watson,  5,  Paul's  Alley,  Paternoster  Row; 
Mr.  H.  Edwards,10,  Black  Lion  Yard,  Whitechapel; 
S.  Houghton,  7,  Commercial  Place,  Whitechapel; 
T.  Harwood,  19,  Oxford-street,  Whitechapel; 
H.  Hetherington,  Fleet-street;  Mr.  Pitt, grocer,  40, 
Prince's-street,  Portman  Market;  Crown  Coffee 
House,  Edgeware-road ;  Hudson's  Coffee  House, 
Charles-street,  Covent  Garden;  Mr.  Siddons,  gun 
maker,  Lower  Sloan -street,  Chelsea ;  Mr.  Goodacre, 
Church  street,  Kensington  ;  Mr.  Hill,  Homer-street 
Crawford- street;  Mr.  Hudson,  Dolphin  Tavern, 
Hungerford  Market ;  and  at  all  the  Social  Institu- 
tions in  London.  The  performance  to  commence 
precisely  at  seven  o'clock.  ^     ^^^^^j- 

Printed  and  Published  by  THOMAS    PATERSON, 
No.  46,  Wych-street,  Strand,  London,  to  whom 
all  Communications  should  be  addressed. 
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PROPHECIES. 

The  Oracle  of  Reason  will,  from  time  to 
time,  under  the  above  title,  interpret  the 
sacred  mysteries,  without  profanity.  Types, 
allegories,  prophecies,  will  meet  with  expla- 
nation, which  will  redound  to  the  honour  of 
an  omniscient  creator,  who,  in  a  written 
revelation,  has  provided,  humanly  speaking, 
for  the  most  unforeseen  occasion.  Our  first 
instance  will  be  his  knowledge  of  the  a  pos- 
teriori argument.  When  Moses  wished  to 
hear  a  demonstration  of  the  deity,  and  to  be  a 
witness  to  the  actual  fact  of  his  presence, 
god  would  not  comply  with  his  wishes  and 
show  him  his  glory,  but  very  significantly 
told  him  to  look  at  his  back  parts.  The 
a  posteriori  reasoners  have  ever  since  taken 
this  back-sided  view  of  nature  and  nature's 
god,  and  would  argue  from  their  disgusting 
observations,  the  design  and  the  designer  of 
the  whole.  Hellespont-Bridgwater — going 
much  beyond  the  doings  of  Xerxes — would 
lay  a  pons  asinorum,  or  bridge  of  asses,  over 
the  ocean  of  infinity,  its  eight  arehes  built 
by  professors,  adepts  in  such  architecture, 
who  have  brought  their  materials  exclu- 
sively from  the  a  posteriori  quarter. 

The  a  prioris,  who  would  see  right  before, 
cry  out  against  the  degradation  of  the  means, 
which  would  account  for  his  glory.  Cer- 
tainly, from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
man's  behind,  and  that  part  only,  disem- 
bodied intelligence  could  not  infer  the 
superiority  of  the  rest  of  the  human  frame. 

The  christians,  on  the  other  hand,  say  the 
back  parts  seen  by  Moses,  were  but  a  type 
of  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  law  given  to 
the  Jewish  legislator — a  representation  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation  superseded  by  the 
christian,  and  signified  but  a  part  of  the 
entire  scheme.  The  adoption  of  the  most  un- 
dignified part  of  humanity — the  Israelitish 
people— was  politely  allegorised  to  Moses, 
before  the  comprehension  of  the  whole  of 
mankind  in  the  plan  of  universal  redemp- 
tion, and    the  full  presence  of  the  almijrhty 
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— when  communion  with  one  member  was  to 
be  exchanged  for  partnership  with  the  whole 
body,    so   that  man    might  gobble   up   his 
creator,  and  eject  him  by  the  a  posteriori 
process.     In  a  word,    Moses's  view  of  the 
back  parts  was  a  type  of  man,  with  all  the 
consequences  of  original  sin,  seeking  inter- 
course with  a  holy  and  offended  god,  before 
propitiation  was  made  for  his  guilt.     When 
Jesus   Christ  took  the  human  nature  upon 
him,  man  was  accordingly  admitted  into  the 
presence   of  his  creator,  face  to  face.     To 
which  orthodox  views  we  may  add,  that  the 
back  parts  probably  explained  the  state  of  the 
Jews  in   the  Pentateuch,   when  not    made 
acquainted  with  a  future  state.     That  was, 
indeed,  a  back  view  of  nature  to  blush  at, 
compared  with  the  magnificent  frontispiece 
in  prospect — the  revelation  of  annihilation  in 
the  excremental  destruction  of  matter  com- 
pared to   the  blessed  hope  of  immortality. 
Still   more   extraordinary   than   the  wheel- 
about-turn-about  of  god  almighty  could  have 
been,  would  be  the    dead  turned  into    the 
living,  and  walking  out  of  their  graves,  u  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life  ever- 
lasting."    No  doubt  this  retrospective  reve- 
lation   was   the    fundamental   principle    of 
Bishop  Butler's  analogy.     That  great  work 
in  support  of  Christianity,  argued  from  the 
very  difficulties  observable  in  nature,  and 
the    forbidding    aspect    under    which    god 
showed   himself  to    mankind,  that  written 
revelation  must  present  the  same  obstacles 
to  their  belief.     Christians  appeal  with  truth 
to  this  book,  as  having  created  a  tremendous 
rumpus  amongstunbelievers,  and  particularly 
atheists — and  its  want  of  intelligibility  bears 
a    striking    analogy   to   god's    evidence   of 
himself  in  his  back  parts,  and  demonstrates 
to  every  candid  mind  that  it  must  have  been 
written  under   divine   inspiration.       Those 
who   assert  the   superiority   of   faith   over 
reason,   might  point  out  the  u  evidence   of 
things  unseen  from  things  seen,"  that  faith 
would   conjecture    what    was    before   from 
what  was  behind,  whilst  sceptics  demanded 
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as    fche    first   condition   full    conformity    to 
reason,  which  god  would  not  grant  even  to 
the  modest  request  of  Moses.     The   Pusey- 
ites  would   say  it  was  exoteric — when  there 
was  an  esoteric  meaning,    it  was  the  reserve 
proper  to  be  observed  with  sacred   things, 
before  admittance  of  noviciates  to  the  perfect 
glory  of  god's  revelation.     The  secret  parts, 
and  those  the  least  becoming,  properly  per- 
sonified   the  mysteries   of  religion  in  their 
outward    appearance    to    the    world.     The 
Roman  catholics  might  say  it  was  propheti- 
cal of  the  sacrament  aUegorically  offered  to 
Moses  in   the  holy  wafer — it  was  a  type  of 
the  bread,  and  not  the  wine,  the  solid,  and  not 
the  liquid,  which   union  heretics  only  par- 
take of  in  the  holy   communion.     In   con- 
clusion, when  god  put  his  hand  before   his 
back   parts,   as   he  is  represented    to    have 
done,  it  seemed  very   significant  of  a  mark 
of  contempt,  which  savages  and  the  vulgar 
use  when  they  there  place  their  hands.     The 
whole  proceeding  was  a  knock-down  blow  to 
Moses,   and  all   presumptuous  infidels — the 
fist  of  the  almighty  drove  him  into  a  corner, 
and  closed  up  his  peepers,  as  the  arguments 
of  believers  act  upon  the   sceptics,   so  that 
"seeing   they  do  not  see."     Thus  it  will 
ever  be  with  those  unhappy  beings,  neither 
in  this  life   or  the  other   will  they  ever  see 
more  of  their  god.     Their  hereafter  will  be 
in  hell,  the  back  parts  of  his   omnipresence, 
the  torments  of  the  damned  will  probably  be 
discharged  from  that  source,   and  they   will 
eternally  grope  in  the  common  shores  of  the 
realms  below.    If  they  ever  raise  their  eyes, 
it.  will  be  to  look  upon  the  awful  spectacle 
of  vengeance  above,  when  they  might  have 
enjoyed   everlasting   rest   in   the   bosom   of 
their  creator.     It  was  a  sign  of  the  disre- 
spect we   show    to    god,   the  disrepect    we 
entertain  of  his  doctrines.     The   fingers    of 
god,  in  the  hand  held  behind,  a  mark  of  the 
contempt  he  has  for  us,   and  all  our  specu- 
lations, as  the  boys  in  the  streets  do,   when 
they  join  their  fingers  before   their  noses, 
and  say,  "  I  wish  you    may  get  it."     Such 
was  the  answer  of  god    to  the  inquiry  of 
Moses  in  the  Jew-book.  W.  J.  B. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
MORNING  HERALD 

SIR. — Punch  has  said,  that  a  sure  proof  of  Mc 
Naugbten's  insanity,  was  the  fact  of  his  taking  in 
yonr  journal.  This  I  think  is  no  fair  test  of  mono- 
mania, although  it  may  account  for  the  fellow-feel- 
ing you  displayed  for  him  in  your  soporific  paper.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  with  the  majority,  that  the 
mo3t  incontestible  proof  of  insanity,  was  his  shoot- 
ing the  secretary  instead  of  the  master — had  he  any 
political  object  in  view,  which  apparently  he  had 
not.  You  state  that  his  madness  consisted  in  de- 
stroying persons  under  a  delusion,  and  therefore 
that  he  ought  to  be  secured  from  doing  farther  harm 
— to  this  I  agree,  and  would  put  the  public  on  their 
guard  against  a  personage  who,  according  to  your 
paper,  is  a  more  dangerous  lunatic.  But  here  are 
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your  own  words,  "  Our  laws  are  formed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  unfortunate  beings  whom  the  almighty 
has,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom  and  for  his  own  wise 
purposes  afflicted  with  delusions  dangerous  to  their 
fellow-creatures."  How  anxiously  I  have  endea- 
voured, by  placards  and  otherwise,  to  convey  so  true 
a  notion  of  the  Jew-god  as  you  have  done  in  a  short 
paragraph,  Messrs.  Jardine,  Chambers,  and  Maule 
can  tell.  My  feeble  pen  could  not  depict  the  irrati- 
onal, ferocious,  and  malicious  monster,  yclept  god, 
whom  superstitious  mortals  tremblingly  adore,  so 
well  as  you  have  done.  "  Imitate  god,"  is  a  favour- 
ite cuckoo-cry  with  the  pious,  and  as  soon  as  a  Mc 
Naughten  does  imitate  him,  the  cry  is,  '.'he  is  mad, 
and  must  be  taken  care  of" — just  so,  but  it  surely 
follows  that  his  maker  is  likewise  mad.  Then  why 
not  denounce  the  cause  at  least  equally  with  the  ef- 
fect ?  A  god  forming  madmen  to  destroy  their  fel- 
lows— and  we  labouring  by  laws  to  preserve  them, 
would  seem  rather  ludicrous  to  an  uninterested 
spectator,  who  at  the  same  time  knew  we  were  al- 
ways praising  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice  of 
this  same  god,  and  at  the  same  time  acting  as  if  we 
were  always  right  and  he  invariably  wrong. 

Now  god  is  either  right  in  forming  these  madmen 
to  destroy  us  "  for  his  own  wise  purposes,"  or  he  is 
not — if  he  is  not,  and  we  always  act  on  that  assump- 
tion, why  not,  as  I  stated  on  my  trial,  "hurl  him 
from  his  seat"  and  make  Jesus  regent  during  his  in- 
sanity, with  the  pigeon  as  his  assistant,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number? 

Surety,  Mr.  Editor  and  contemporary,  if  mad 
christians  ar3  thought  to  be  dangerous  beings,  and 
I  have  had  solid  proofs  lately  that  they  are,  a  mad 
and  frantic  god  is  no  less  so,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  your  word  for  his  madness.  McNaughten 
is  looked  upon  as  a  monster  for  shooting  a  stranger 
— but  god  butchered  hi3  own  son,  and  thousands  of 
mortals  are  daily  sacrificed  to  satisfy  his  sangui- 
nary appetite,  but  I  suppose  with  gods  as  with  men, 
"  One  murder  makes  a  villain, 
Millions  a  hero." 
To  some  of  your  readers,  not  to  yourself,  I  may 
appear  to  treat  this  matter  with  levity,  but  I  was 
never  more  serious  in  my  life,  and  it  gives  me  plea- 
sure to  have  the  co-operation  of  the  Herald  in  so 
laudable  an  undertaking  as  that  of  exposing  the 
model- god  of  Christianity— a  being  whose  image  is 
the  signal  of  terror,  madness,  and  cruelty,  and  serves 
as  the  pretext  for  the  most  shameful  violation  of  the 
moral  duties. 

Utility  is  the  only  rule  by  which  we  can  test  the 
actions  of  either  human  beings  or  gods— if  they  pro- 
duce happiness  to  us,  we  should  consider  them 
worthy  our  esteem— if  useless,  we  ought  to  despise 
them — if  pernicious,  as  you  have  proved  those  of 
Jevhovah  to  be,  we  of  course  ought  to  hold  them  in 
detestation,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
evils  thev  inflict  on  us.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
co-operate  with  the  Herald'm  exposing  the  villanies, 
debaucheries,  and  fooleries  of  that  "  concentration 
of  abominations"— the  Jew-god— after  which  we  will 
effectually  hang  his  son,  and  finally  close  our  chris- 
tian-god  war,  by  having  a  shot  at  the  pigeon. 
Yours,  truly, 

THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XXXIT. 

(Mammalia  continued.) 

The  pelvis,  or  basin-like  cavity,  is  situated 
at  the  inferior  part  of  the  trunk.  The  walls 
of  the  human  pelvis  are  very  strong,  and 
formed  by  four  bones.  In  the  foetus,  how- 
ever, each  of  the  bones  consists  of  several 
portions,  and  there  are  then  no  less  than  fif- 
teen bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  this 
cavity.     It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  the 
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human  skeleton  alone,  a  true  pelvis  is  to  be 
found.  This  arises  from  the  form  and  man- 
ner of  connection  of  the  bones  entering  into 
the  formation  of  this  cavity.  The  chimpanse 
and  elephant  afford  us  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  human  formation,  even  here  the  ilia 
are  narrow  and  elongated,  and  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx  are  flat,  contracted,  and  conti- 
nued in  a  direct  line  with  the  spine.  The 
sacrum  is  a  single  and  symmetrical  bone, 
placed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis — it 
was  called  the  "  sacred  bone  V.  by  the  ancients, 
from  its  contiguity  to  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion. The  coccyx,  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a  cuckoo's  beak,  is  a 
small  triangular  bone,  attached  by  its  base 
to  the  apex  of  the  sacrum.  Next  in  the  order 
of  development  may  be  ranked  the  rhinoceros, 
the  ox,  the  horse,  the  carnivora,  and  the 
rhodentia.  The  cetacea  present  but  slight 
rudiments  of  a  pelvis,  in  the  form  of  two 
small  bones,  united  to  each  other  and  to  one 
of  the  vertebrae  by  cartilage.  Finally,  the 
marsupial  animals  present  a  small,  elongated 
pelvis  especially  remarkable  for  the  presence 
of  two  particular  bones,  not  found  in  any 
other  mammiferous  animal,  even  in  a  rudi- 
mentary state,  and  named  ossa  marsupialia. 
The  use  of  these  bones  is  to  support  the  mar- 
supium,  or  abdominal  pouch,  in  which  the 
mammary  apparatus  is  lodged,  and  the  young 
animal  nurtured. 

The  tibia,  so  called  from  tibia,  a  pipe  or 
flute,  because  the  first  of  these  instruments 
are  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  leg- 
bones  of  animals,  is  the  longest  and  largest 
bone  of  the  leg,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  femur,  it  is  the  longest  in  the  skeleton. 
It  occupies  the  inner  and  fore-part  of  the 
leg,  and  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position  be- 
neath the  femur,  from  which  it  receives  the 
weight  of  the  trunk,  and  transmits  it  to  the 
arch  formed  by  the  bones  of  the  tarsus.  The 
fibula,  so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance 
to  a  Roman  clasp  (fibula,  a  clasp),  is  a  long, 
slender  bone,  occupying  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg — it  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  tibia. 
Throughout  the  mammalia  the  tibia  and 
fibula  is  analagous  to  the  ulna,  and  is  found 
only  in  a  rudimentary  state  in  the  solipeds 
and  ruminants,  as  the  latter  bone  was  in 
these  animals.  In  the  solipeds,  the  fibula  is 
applied  to  nearly  the  upper  half  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  tibia,  being  pretty  large  above, 
and  ending  in  a  fine  point  below. 

The  tarsus,  or  first  division  of  the  foot, 
consists  of  seven  bones,  which  are  much 
larger  and  stronger  than  those  of  the  carpus, 
and,  by  their  union  with  each  other,  form  an 
arch,  which  is  broader  anteriorly  than  pos- 
teriorly, convex  from  before  backwards  and 
from  side  to  side,  and  articulated  superiorly 
and  posteriorly  with  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
The  bones  composing  this  part  of  the  foot  in 
the  mammalia,  for  the  greater  part  resem- 
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ble  those  of  man.  The  bats  present  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  a 
long,  slender  bone,  extending  from  the  back 
of  the  os  calcis  half  way  to  the  tail,  and  en- 
closed within  the  flying  membrane.  Cuvier 
and  Meckel  supposed  it  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
os  calcis,  whilst  Daubeton  conceived  it  to  be 
a.  distinct  bone.  On  the  inner  side  of  the 
tarsus  of  the  mole,  a  sickle-like  process  of 
bone  is  found  similar  to  that  observed  on  the 
carpus. 

The  metatarsus  and  toes  in  ruminants  and 
solipeds  are  disposed  pretty  nearly  as  in  the 
anterior  extremities.  The  rodentia  and  car- 
nivora have  usually  five  toes,  the  great  one 
being  often  shortened,  or  as  in  cats,  dogs, 
and  hares  altogether  absent.  The  quadru- 
mana  and  marsupiales  have  the  great  toe 
separated  from  the  rest,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  foot  as  the  thumb  to  the  hand. 

The  following  are  Camper's  measurements 
of  an  ourang-outang,  compared  with  those  of 
man :  man. 

Whole  length  of  the 

body  from  vertex  to 

heel 7lin. 

Superior  extremity  . .   32 

Inferior     ditto 39 

Humerus 13 

Ulna 9£ 

Hand    


OURANG. 


Less  than  30in. 


a 

4 


4-L 


Middle  finger 

Femur 20 

Tibia    16| 


u 
a 
it 
a 
it 
ti 
it 
u 
it 
a 


24| 
16 

9 

7 

3 

7 
7 

7h 
2i 


Foot 10* 

Middle  toe    2j 

The  following  characteristics  peculiar  to 
man,  are  from  Evers's  "  Compendium  of 
Comparative  Anatomy,"  to  which  I  am  in- 
debted for  many  of  the  details  of  structure 
which  I  have  given  : 

"Biped;  bimanous  ;  erect  attitude  ;  great 
proportion  in  the  size  of  the  cranium  over 
that  of  the  face  ;  development  of  brain  ;  di- 
rection of  facial  line  ;  articulation  of  the  head 
with  the  spine ;  rational ;  endowed  with 
speech;  prominent  chin,  and  teeth  of  pecu- 
liar characters ;  absence  of  ligamentum 
nuchse  and  intermaxillary  bone  ;  great  trans- 
verse measurement  of  the  chest;  curved 
spine,  sacrum,  and  coccyx  ;  large  pelvis  ; 
short  arms  ;  long,  powerful  thumb,  possess- 
ing separate  flexors  ;  length  and  direction  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur ;  depth  of  internal 
condyle  ;  the  whole  flat  of  the  foot  resting  on 
the  ground,  and  the  leg  joining  it  at  a  right 
angle.  Man  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
smoothness  of  his  skin,  and  the  slowness  of 
his  growth." 

I  promised,  in  No.  59,  to  give  a  table  of 
various  scientific  terms  used  in  describing 
skeletons,  with  their  literal  meanings,  and  I 
copy  the  following  from  "A  Practical  De- 
monstration of  the  Human  Skeleton,"  by  6r. 
Elkington,  a  scientific  work  plainly  written ; 
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TABLE  OF  THE  PROCESSES  OF  THE  BONES. 
Those  which  belong  to  the  C  Heads,  when  hemispherical. 


The  articular 
processes  are 
sub  -  divided 
into 


moveable      articulations, 
which  are  called 


1  And  those  which  belong  to 
the  immoveable  articula- 
tions, which  are  called 


r  According  to 

their  general 

form,  as 


f  The  inser- 
tionoffibrous 

organs, 
whose  points 


The    nonarti- 

cular  process- 
es are  sub- 
divided into 

those  destined 

for 


Condyles,when  broader  in  one  direction  than 

in  others. 
Serrse  or  dentations,  as  in  the  bones  of  the 

cranium. 
Roots,  as  in  the  teeth. 
Ridges,  as  in  those  articulations  called  schyn- 

dylesis. 
f  Tuberosities,  eminences  which  are  rounded 

and  rough. 
Prominences,  when  rounded  and  smooth. 
Tubercles,  small  roughened  eminences. 
Lines,  unequal  eminences,  long,  narrow,  and 

not  very  prominent. 
Crests,  resembling  lines,  but  more  prominent. 
Impressions,  irregular  eminences,  formed  by 

the  aggregation  of  a  number  of  small  tu- 
bercles. 
Spinous  processes,  when  in  the  form  of  a 

spine. 

dies  to  which  ,  Styloid,  resembling  a  style, 
they  have    j  Coracoid,  like  a  crow's  beak. 


After  the  bo- 


of  attachmnt  j  beencomprd.  j  Odontoid,  like  a  tooth. 

(_Mastoid,  like  a  nipple. 


they  multi- 
ply and  wh. 
are  named 


According  to 
their  uses,  as 


And  into 
those 


According  to 
their  direc- 
tion and  rela- 
tive position, 
as 

The  reflection  of  certain 
tendons,  which  deviate 
from  their  original  direction  | 
which  are  termed 
Which  correspond  to  cavi- 
ties existing  on  the  surface  I 
of  certain  organs,  which  are| 
called 


Trochanters,  whieh  are  subservient  to 

act  of  turning, 
i  Orbitar,  belonging  to  the  orbit. 
Nasal,  belonging  to  the  nose. 

I  Ascending  processes. 
Vertical. 
(Transverse,  &c 


Processes  of  reflection. 


Processes  of  impression. 


the 
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Cotyloid,  when  they  are  hemispherical. 
I  Glenoid,  when  they  are  broad  and  shallow. 
Trochlea,  when  grooved  like  pulleys. 


The  articular  cavities  are  called 


The    nonarti 
cular   cavities 
are  sub-divid.  \ 
into  those 


Of  reception,  wh.  are  called 


Of  insertion,  called 

Of   impression,  which 
called 


are 


Of  transmission, 
named 


which  are 
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Of  nutrition,  which  transmit 
the  nutritive  vessels 


Facets,  when  nearly  plain. 
Alveoli,  when  of  a  conical  figure. 
Fossa?,  when  the  entrance  is  wider  than  the 
!     bottom. 

Sinuses,  when  it  is  narrower. 
Depressions,  which  are  wide,  irregular,  anc 

superficial. 

Grooves,  gutters,  and  channels,  and  corres- 
1     pond  to  arteries,  veins,  &c. 
"Notches,   when  superficial  and  situated  at 

the  margins  of  the  bones. 
Foramina,  or  holes,  when  they  pass  through 

a  bone. 
Canals  or  aqueducts,  when  their  passage  is 

of  considerable  extent. 
Clefts,  or  fissures,  when  long  and  narrow. 
To  the  medullary  canal  of  the  long  bones. 
To  the  spongy  texture  of  the  short,  and  ends 

of  the  long  bones. 
To  the  compact  tissue. 
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u  The  last  class  of  non-articular  cavities  is 
divided  into  three  orders,  according  to  the 
different  tissues  which  are  supplied  by  the 
vessels  they  transmit.  Those  of  the  first 
order  are  peculiar  to  long  bones ;  they  trans- 
mit the  nutritious  artery  of  the  medullary 
membrane,  and  are  few  in  number,  being 
only  one  to  each  bone.  They  enter  the 
medullary  canal  obliquely,  and  run  from 
above  downwards  in  the  humerus ;  from 
below  upwards  in  the  ulna  and  radius  ;  in 
the  lower  extremity  this  order  is  reversed, 
and  they  run  from  below  upwards  in  the 
femur ;  from  above  downwards  in  the  tibia 
and  fibula.  They  are  generally  on  that  side 
of  the  bone  which  corresponds  to  the  angle 
of  flexion.  Those  of  the  second  order  are 
very  numerous ;  they  transmit  the  vessels 
which  supply  the  cellular  tissue,  and  are, 
consequently,  most  abundant  in  the  short, 
and  in  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones. 
The  third  order  transmit  the  nutritive  vessels 
of  the  compact  tissue ;  they  consist  of  a 
multiplicity  of  small  pores,  which  are  most 
numerous  in  the  middle  of  the  long  bones, 
and  in  those  of  the  cranium.  They  are 
more  numerous,  too,  in  young  than  in  aged 
subjects  :  being  gradually  obliterated  by  the 
increased  deposition  of  earthy  matter  which 
then  takes  place." 

THE  WORTH   OF   MIND. 

Common  sense  will  admit  the  propriety,  the  benefit 
of  cultivating  the  mind,  but  never  at  the  expense 
of  the  body,  human  nature  would  not  submit  to  it, 
then  why,  in  the  name  of  reason,  should  it  be  en- 
forced in  the  teeth  of  all  that  is  opposed  to  it  ? — 
Lord  Londonderry. 

The  above  is  a  just  sentiment,  and  con- 
sistently carried  out  into  general  practice, 
would  effect  a  very  beneficial  change  in 
man's  social  condition.  The  Times,  of 
course,  sneered  at  it,  and  contemned  its 
author.  The  tactics  of  the  Times  are,  how- 
ever, to  mould  men's  opinions  in  favour  of 
ghostly  preachments,  and  to  maintain  in 
becoming  subordination  the  incitements  of 
the  flesh  and  the  devil.  Spiritualisms,  and 
the  pre-eminence  accorded  them,  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be,  the  curses  of  mankind, 
and  the  main,  if  not  the  only  source  of  our 
social  and  political  evils.  The  fallacies 
which  at  present  obtain  in  society,  are  innu- 
merable— in  religion,  in  law,  in  politics,  in 
philosophy,  the  whimsies  of  this  or  that 
man's  brain,  pass  current  with  the  multitude, 
as  the  outpourings  of  unapproachable  wisdom 
— are  held  as  lights  for  all  future  time,  and 
worshipped  as  oracular  truths,  as  axiomatic 
testimony.  Assuming  to  know,  and  affecting 
a  capability  of  explaining  everything,  men 
carefully  conceal  from  their  fellows  the 
fact,  that  little  is  in  reality  understood  by 
any.  The  humble  student  in  science  aims 
to  learn  all  that  is  known  of  nature  and  its 
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operations,  and  having  in  some  sort  accom- 
plished this,  he  discovers  what  has  hitherto 
been  concealed  from  him,  the  fact  that  the 
known  is  to  the  unknown  as  one  to  infinity, 
and  even  the  known,  taught  and  re-tanght  as 
it  is,  is  oft  discarded  as  fallacious,  to  be  repla- 
ced by  other  teaching  equally  so.  Look, 
for  example,  at  the,  in  many  respects,  esti- 
mable philosophy  of  Epicurus,  held  and 
taught  for  ages  with  the  most  submissive 
devotion  by  his  disciples — let  us  compare 
with  each  other  the  three  following  passages  : 
"  A  wise  man  will  embrace  such  tenets, 
and  only  such,  as  are  built  upon  experience, 
or  upon  certain  and  indisputable  axioms." 
11  Because  the  world  is  a  finite  portion  of 
the  universe,  it  must  be  terminated,  and 
have  some  figure,  but  what  this  is,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover."  il  The  doctrine  that 
there  are  upon  the  earth  antipodes  is  there- 
fore false.  The  earth  is  in  form  a  circular 
plane."  As  in  ancient  philosophy,  so  in 
modern  law — the  dictum  of  a  judge  that 
Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
England,  has  long  passed  current,  but  the 
truth  of  which  is  only  now  challenged — so 
in  physic,  so  in  religion.  But  of  all  the  falla- 
cies which  have  become,  as  it  were,  inter- 
woven with  the  very  texture  of  our  being, 
there  is  no  one  so  fraught  with  evil  to  the 
many,  as  that  which  supposes  the  mental 
portion  of  man's  being  to  be  superior  or  more 
noble  than  the  material.  The  encourage- 
ment given  to  this  notion  by  the  unreflecting, 
has  been  the  greatest  bane  of  man's  exis- 
tence, and  the  discarding  of  which  would 
tend  more  than  any  other  thing  to  accelle- 
rate  the  progress  of  man  to  that  state  of 
happiness  we  all  delight  to  dream  of.  What 
is  my  object  in  thus  writing  ? — is  it  to  cast 
aside  as  valueless  the  sublime  or  beautiful 
in  nature  ?  Certainly  not,  but  to  heighten 
man's  appreciation  of  the  true.  What, 
though  we  experience  a  species  of  intoxi- 
cation by  perusing  a  Milton,  a  Shakspere, 
a  Byron,  or  in  listening  to  the  eloquent 
exercise  of  the  human  voice  in  speech  or 
song,  or  sit  enraptured  by  the  delicious 
melody  of  instrument,  or  woodland  chorister  ? 
— what,  though  nature  and  art  combine  their 
attractive  stores  to  win  our  admiration,  by 
their  appeals  to  the  senses  ? — shall  we  so 
wrong  our  faculties  of  reason,  so  lightly 
estimate  our  sober  judgments,  as  to  declare 
that  these  are  better  than  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  food  and  drink  which  qualify  our  organs 
for  their  several  uses  ?  Yet  do  we,  in  effect, 
say  this,  when  we  say  man's  mind  is  nobler, 
better  than  his  body.  I  deem  it  more  a 
fault  of  words  than  of  intention — yet  the 
heedless  employment  of  cant  phraseology  is 
equally  mischievous,  and  this  in  question  is 
one  of  the  many  with  which  we  are  drugged 
into  torpor  by  the  priests'  lust  of  dominion — 
it  is  one  enjoined  by  priestly  knaves,  and 
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fostered  by  ourselves  for  lack  of  thought,  and 
gives  pre-eminence  to  bibles,  churches,  and 
all  religious  fooleries.  Taught  as  we  have 
been,  that  mind  gave  birth  to  matter,  its 
higher  value  thus  obtained  so  long.  But  we 
who  now  feel  conscious  of  the  opposite,  who 
hold  it  as  an  axiom,  that  without  matter 
mind  is  not,  it  behoves  us  to  put  off  the  old 
man,  Jehovah,  mind,  or  nothing,  from  its 
high  pedestal,  and  let  its  parent,  matter,  take 
precedence — or,  if  thought  equal,  co-eternal, 
let  them  equal  reign,  nor  let  the  word  supe- 
rior hold  its  charm  again  to  sway  the  destiny 
of  man.  As  in  the  extract  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  I  do  not  in  the  least  underrate 
the  value  of  education,  but  must  insist  upon  a 
sound  physical  condition  first — let  education 
wait  on  that,  and  let  us  not,  as  now,  distri- 
bute books  and  prate  of  education,  while 
many  suffer  agonising  deaths  for  want  of 
food.  Charles  Dent. 

THE  FREE  INQUIRER'S  WHY  AND 
BECAUSE. 

WRITTEN  BY   CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
XIV. 
(Continued  from  page  93.) 
There  is  another  class  of  facts  about  which 
we  have  not  the  slightest  degree  of  scepti- 
cism, as  they  are  supported  by  irresistible 
evidence,  and  do  not  clash  with  those  which 
are   mathematical,    and   therefore   positive, 
nor  those  which  are  analogical,  or  founded 
upon  experience.      For  example,  there  are 
many  millions  of  persons  who  have  never 
seen  America,  yet  not  one  of  the  millions 
have  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
such  continent — and  yet  it  is  not  a  positive 
nor  analogical  fact,  but  founded  upon  evi- 
dence  which   is    the   most  convincing,  but 
which  is  still  only   evidence,    and  might  be 
untrue.     The  first  class  of  facts,  the  positive, 
extort   our   consent,   we  cannot  withold  it, 
when  we    are   acquainted   with   them — the 
second,  which  are  analogical,  are  founded 
upon  our  experience  of  cause  and  effect — 
whilst  the  last  class  of  facts,   are  founded 
upon  evidence  or  hearsay,  and  are  only  to 
be  received  with   caution,   and  never  when 
they  clash  with  the  other  two — nevertheless, 
to  withold  our  assent  from  any  assumed  fact, 
when  attested   by   competent   and    credible 
witnesses,  would  betray  an  undue  degree  of 
scepticism  on  our  part.     The  true  philoso- 
pher, says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  is  prepared 
to  believe  all  things  not  unreasonable    (that 
is,    contrary   to   analogy)   and   to   hope  all 
things  not  impossible"   (that  is  contrary  to 
positive   facts).      When,    therefore,  we  say 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time,  we  state  a 
positive   fact,   and  our  statement    is  called 
an  abstract  truth,  that  is,  independent  and 
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unfettered  by   any    conditions,   and  neces- 
sarily true — whereas,  in  the  physical  sciences 
where  certainty  reaches   its   highest  point, 
short  of  abstract  truth,  we  have  no  other 
support  or  guide  than  experience,   and  our 
full  confidence  in  the  consistency  and  har- 
mony of  nature — whilst  hearsay  or  evidence 
never  reaches  beyond  the  highest  degree  of 
probability,  and  should   ever    be    discarded 
when    opposed    to    abstract    or    analogical 
truths.     It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  even 
in  matters  of  physical  science  the  majority 
of    mankind    rely    upon    the   testimony   of 
credible  witnesses.     Who  is  there,  says  a 
modern   writer,    acquainted   generally   with 
modern  physics,  that  doubts  the  existence  of 
the   remarkable   phenomena  attending    the 
interference  of  light? — among    which  may 
be  mentioned  the  fact,  that  two  rays  of  light 
falling  on   the   same   object  may  obliterate 
each  other,    and   produce   darkness ;    wrhile 
by  intercepting  either,  the  other  will  acquire 
its  illuminating  power.     Yet  this  is  an  effect 
extremely  difficult  to  reproduce,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  whole  number  of  persons  who 
give  it,  as  a  fact,  their  undoubting  confidence, 
there  is  not  one  in  fifty  thousand  who  has 
himself  actually  witnessed  it,  or  who  could, 
if  he  would,  reproduce  it.     We  are  sometimes 
said  to  reason  abstractedly,  or  to  have  the 
power   of  abstraction,   by  which  is   meant 
that  we  think  apart,   and,  as  it  were,  feed 
upon  our  own   thoughts,  combining,   sepa- 
rating, andrecombining  the  ideas  which  sen- 
sations   have    excited,    and   draw    general 
conclusions  or   principles   therefrom,  called 
abstract  truths,  which  we  have  noted  above. 
To  compare  a  great  with  a  small  tree,  is  an 
act  of  reason — but  to  call  up  our  ideas, when 
the   objects    which   first  excited   them    are 
absent,  and  make  them,  like  arm'es,  pass  in 
review — or  to  conjure  up,  by  an  effort  of  our 
own,   such  combinations  as    are  not  to  be 
found  in  nature,  as  to  imagine  a  man  with 
the  claws  and  wings  of  a  dragon — or  to  con- 
ceive  new  ideas  by  the  force  of  our  own 
thoughts,  is  to  reason  abstractedly,  or  sepa- 
rate  from  all  contingent  or  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. Hence,  abstraction  is  generally 
more  or  less  painful,  according  to  the  com- 
plexity or  difficulty  of  the  subject  considered, 
much  thought  causing  undue  activity  in  the 
brain,  which  is  so  rended  and  torn,  that  it 
is    speedily    exhausted — which     truth    the 
ancients  have  shadowed   forth   when   they 
observe,   that  after  the  muses   have    given 
over   their   riddles    to  Sphinx — that   is,    to 
practice,  which  urges  and  impels  to  action, 
choice,  and   determination — then  it  is  that 
they  become  torturing,  severe,  and  trying, 
and  unless  solved  and  interpreted,  strangely 
perplex  and  harrass  the  human  mind.     The 
expression  of    Shakspere,  "  cudgelling  our 
brains,"  is  very  apt,  as  expressive  of  what 
we  really  do  whenever  we  reason  abstractedly. 
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Men  are  said  to  reason  upon  principle, 
when  their  conclusions  are  drawn  from  facts, 
or  assumed  facts — for  of  those  whose  con- 
clusions are  drawn  from  wild  imaginings,  it 
has  been  well  observed,  that  their  only  prin- 
ciple is  to  have  no  principle.  It  is  a  princi- 
ple with  the  people  of  Madagascar  to  raise 
a  temple  to  the  devil,  or  bad  spirit,  whilst 
god,  or  the  good  spirit,  is  so  good  that  he 
don't  require  prayers  to  induce  him  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  therefore  they  offer  up  no 
prayers  to  him.  The  same  principle  is  held 
by  the  Mingrelians,  and  others,  who  parti- 
cularly honour  those  powers  which  have 
reputation  for  cruelty.  It  is  a  principle 
with  the  people  of  Europe  to  do  just  the 
reverse — but  the  principle  of  them  all  is  to 
offer  up  prayers  to  the  powers  they  expect  to 
obtain  something  from— thus  they  give 
prayers  that  they  may  get  something  solid 
and  substantial,  in  the  true  commercial 
spirit.  By  principle,  then,  is  meant  the 
conclusion  at  which  the  mind  arrives.  A 
false  principle  is  a  wrong  conclusion  drawn 
frum  facts,  or  a  right  conclusion  drawn  from 
fancies.  A  true  principle  is  a  right  con- 
clusion from  facts,  and  is  called  a  principle 
on  the  ground  of  its  importance.  Some 
principles  are  called  fundamental,  because 
they  form  the  basis  or  foundation  of  physical 
and  moral  science.  For  example,  it  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  social  science,  that 
human  beings  are  what  they  are,  what  they 
are  made  to  be,  that  their  characters  indi- 
vidually, and  in  the  mass,  are  results  of 
the  organisation  given  to  them  by  their 
parents,  and  the  circumstances  or  influences 
which  act  upon  them  through  every  moment 
of  their  existence.  The  simple  facts  from 
which  this  great  and  truly  fundamental 
principle  is  deduced  are  innumerable,  and 
therefore  no  more  to  be  counted  than  the 
sands  on  the  sea  shore,  or  the  leaves  of  an 
African  forest. 

(  To  be  continued.') 


RIGHTS. 

[The  following  prettily  written  article  on 
the  "  Philosophy  of  Rights ,"  is  deserving  of 
wide  circulation.  Few  words  are  repeated 
with  more  vehemence  and  less  propriety 
than  the  little  word  right.  In  the  ran- 
cour of  parties  and  the  violence  of  political 
dispute,  too  little  attention  is  generally  paid 
to  patient  inquiry,  sober  reasoning,  and  cor- 
rect definition.  A  small  portion  of  these  oc- 
casionally is  really  very  good — it  acts  like 
salt  in  the  sea  of  opinion — it  gives  freshness 
and  promotes  health.  To  our  tyro  political 
friends,  who  may  not  have  seen  it— the  fol- 
lowing article  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Ed.  of  0.]  

We  are  probably  al!  of  us  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  talking  of  our  rights,  and  yet  very 
few  of  us   may  at  all  have  considered  what 
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we  mean  by  the    word.     We  suppose  that 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it,  and   this 
satisfies  us.     Some  talk  of  the  natural  right 
of  every    man  to  a  vote  in  the  election    of 
members    of   parliament.      We   hear    much 
from  others  of  the  rights  of  industry,  which 
mean,  we  believe,  that  the  labouring  classes 
are  entitled  (but  the  foundation  of  the   title 
we  know  not — we  suppose  it  means  that  the 
thing  is  reasonable  and  good)  to  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  their  industry,  or  to 
the  enjoyment,  in  return  for  their  labour,  of 
a  certain  degree  of  comfort.     There  are  also 
the  rights  of  the  poor,  which  include  an  ab- 
solute   claim  to    subsistence    from  the  land 
upon  which  they  have  happened  to  be  born  ; 
and   there    are    many   other    alleged   rights 
which  it   would   be   needless  and   tedious  to 
enumerate.     We  may  perhaps  julge  from 
those  mentioned  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term.     When  it  is  asserted  that  every   man 
has  a  right  to  the  elective  franchise,    what 
is  it  precisely  that  it  is  intended  to  maintain  ? 
Is   it   that  it  belongs   to  him  by  the  ancient 
laws  and  institutions  of  the   country  ?     But 
then,    supposing    this   capable  of  historical 
proof,  no  one  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  maintain 
that  ancient  laws  have  any  inherent  or  pre- 
scriptive authority  ;  it  remains  to  be  proved, 
that   the    changes   by  which   the  right  has 
been  limited  have   not  been  made  in  a  con- 
stitutional manner,  and  are  not  desirable  in 
themselves;    and,  after  all,  no  ground  would 
be  established  for  men's  exercising   the  pre- 
tended right ;  it  would  only  be  shown  by  one 
kind  of  argument,  that  it  would  be  a  good  or 
right  thing  that  the  legislature  should  confer 
the  right  of  universal   suffrage.     When    so 
conferred,  it  would  be  a   right  in   an  intel- 
ligible sense.     The  right  to  vote  would  then 
be  like    the   right  to  lands    and  houses,    a 
something    established  by  law,   and   which 
the  governing  powers  of  the  country  guaran- 
tee to  all  its   inhabitants.     But  you  tell  me 
that  you  mean  more  than  this  ;    there  may 
be  bad  laws,   but  rights  still  exist — and  to 
contend  for  them  where  they   are  not  recog- 
nised by  authority,  is  the  glorious   work  and 
duty   of  the  friends   of   freedom.     Then   it 
must  be  supposed,  that,  by  rights,  you  mean 
principles  or  institutions  which  (i.  e.  in  your 
opinion)  are  right  and  good ;  but  you  cannot 
pretend  to  infallibility,  or  claim  to  impose 
your  judgment   upon    others.      No    doubt, 
among  political  institutions,  some  are  better 
than  others.,     There  is  but  one  end  and  pur- 
pose which  can  be  admitted,   the  production 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  general  happiness. 
Some  institutions  very  obviously,  as  we  think, 
are  opposed  to  this  purpose  ;  others  promote 
it  very  rudely  and  imperfectly.     What  would 
really  be  the  best  plan  for  accomplishing  the 
object  is  right,  and  ouijht  to  be  established  ; 
but   how   is  it  to  be  known  ?     Each    man 
thinks  his  own  view  the  true  one — and   only 
continued   discussion,    leading    to     general 
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agreement,  can  settle  the  question.  The 
right,  when  perceived  and  admitted  by  large 
numbers,  can  only  prevail  either  by  means 
allowable  according  to  existing  institutions, 
in  which  case  it  regularly  becomes,  as  the 
result  of  discussion,  a  legal  and  constitutional 
right;  or  by  a  forcible  substitution  for  a 
system  which  is  opposed  to  it,  in  which  case 
success  makes  the  difference  between  treason 
and  exalted  patriotism.  This  latter  method 
may  be  necessary  in  some  extreme  cases  ; 
but  one  actuated  by  virtuous  and  benevolent 
motives,  not  to  say  any  one  possessed  of  a 
tolerable  share  of  prudence,  would  be  careful 
not  to  employ  it  until  the  principles  which  it 
was  proposed  to  establish  had  really  secured 
the  approbation  of  a  great,  and  the  most 
important,  portion  of  society,  so  that  the 
change  might  be  made  forcibly  indeed,  but 
without  prolonged  contest  and  bloodshed. 

It  seems,  then,  that,  as  what  is  really  best 
—  the  abstract  right — cannot  be  infallibly 
known  to  mortals,  right  in  this  sense  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Every  one  may  promote 
his  own  views  by  proper  means  ;  but  to  speak 
of  what  we  think  best  as  a  right  which  must 
be  enforced,  and  resistance  of  which  is  ty- 
ranny and  crime,  is  extreme  presumption 
and  absurdity.  But  surely  it  will  be  thought, 
when  we  speak  of  the  rights  of  man,  we 
must  mean  something  more  than  what  we 
who  proclaim  them  think  good. 

Those  who  use  such  expressions  imagine 
that  they  mean  something  more.  They 
mean  to  assert  a  natural  claim,  which  all 
must  be  sensible  of,  to  certain  advantages — 
a  claim  which  may  properly  be  enforced  at 
any  time,  when  it  is  possible,  and  by  any 
available  means,  and  which  it  is  to  be  ac- 
counted tyranny  to  resist ;  but  what  they  af- 
firm is  as  conscientiously  denied  by  others. 
Opinions  have  hitherto  varied  as  to  the  social 
institutions  most  favorable  to  human  happi- 
ness ;  and  if  some  believe  in  natural  rights 
belonging  to  the  people,  others  have  believed 
quite  as  sincerely  in  natural  rights  belonging 
to  the  sovereign — opposition  to  which  is  a 
crime  against  the  ruler  of  the  universe.  It 
is  manifest,  on  the  whole,  that  we  must  de- 
fend measures  by  proving  them  to  be  good — ■ 
not  satisfy  ourselves  by  demanding  them  as 
rights.  We  must  not  imagine  the  use  of  that 
word  to  give  any  mysterious  importance  to 
what  we  propose. 

Etymologically,  right  signifies  what  is 
ruled  or  appointed, — that  is,  of  course,  by  a 
sufficient  authority — and  we  use  the  word  in 
this  sense  when  we  talk  of  rights  which  de- 
pend on  the  institutions  and  laws  of  our  coun- 
try, and  are  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  social 
system  under  which  we  live. 

This  is  an  intelligible  sense  of  the  word  ; 

but,  according  to  it,  plans  which  we  think 

good,  but  which  are  not  established  by  law, 

implv  no  rights.     Another  intelligible  sense 
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of  the  word  is  what  is  really  good,  and  would 
be  established  if  men  were  generally  wise 
and  good  :  this  is  abstract  right ;  but  it  is 
something  to  be  sought  out  and  argued  upon 
— made  the  subject  of  reflection  and  discus- 
sion— not  to  be  affirmed  as  known  and  cer- 
tain, and  made  the  foundation  of  claims  to 
be  enforced  by  any  means  which  seem  possi- 
ble. Our  convictions  of  right  in  this  sense 
lead  us  to  exert  ourselves  in  obtaining  public 
attention,  producing  arguments,  appealing  to 
right  feeling3,  and  endeavouring  to  create  an 
active  party,  by  whose  means  the  apprehended 
right  may  speedily  be  admitted  by  legislators, 
and  received  among  the  benefits  which  the 
law  ensures  to  us ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
though  we  may  recommend  it,  we  cannot  in- 
sist upon  it ;  and  if,  through  our  confusion  of 
ideas,  in  proclaiming  it  as  a  right,  we  assume 
that  every  one,  whether  he  approves  it  or  not, 
is  bound  to  acknowledge  it,  we  fall  into  a  very 
serious  error. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  very  great  men 
have  occasionally  talked  and  written  much 
nonsense  about  rights ;  and  the  sooner  we 
can  free  ourselves  from  such  delusions,  the 
better.  All  that  is  secured  to  us  by  the  so- 
cial institutions  under  which  we  live  we  have 
a  right  to,  and  nothing  more.  For  the  rest, 
what  is  truly  good  and  wise  ought  in  reason 
to  be  thus  established,  and  the  sooner  it  is  so 
the  better  ;  but  it  can  become  so  only  by  cer- 
tain constitutional  means.  What  we  think 
good  we  may  recommend  and  promote  ;  but, 
until  the  conviction  of  numbers,  actively  ex- 
erting itself,  has  produced  its  effect,  there  is 
naught  giving  us  any  claim,  or  authorising 
any  public  course  of  action.  If  we  consider 
what  is  established  as  morally  wrong  or  na- 
turally unjust,  we  may  feel  bound  to  resist  it, 
suffering  any  consequences  that  may  thence 
arise.  We  act  on  our  convictions  of  moral 
right  and  real  good,  but  we  do  not  insist  on 
rights  ;  we  know  that,  in  such  a  case,  we  do 
not  serve  our  cause  by  talking  of  rights. 

In  the  instance  to  which,  by  way  of  illus 
tration,  we  referred  at  the  commencement  of 
these  observations,  opinions  differ  as  to  what 
is  good,  equitable,  and  desirable  ;  and  the 
alleged  rights  only  mean  the  belief  of  those 
who  assert  them,  that  such  and  such  things 
are  good  and  reasonable.  Let  them,  then, 
defend  their  views,  and  show  their  grounds 
for  their  belief;  but,  in  calling  what  they 
contend  for  rights,  let  them  be  well  aware 
that  they  only  express  their  own  persuasion 
that  such  things  are  right.  They  only  put 
forward  their  opinion,  which  must  make  its 
way  by  its  reasonableness  and  usefulness  ; 
they  must  not  deceive  themselves,  or  expect 
to  impose  upon  others,  by  the  magic  of  the 
word  tights. — The  Inquirer. 
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RELIGION   DESTRUCTIVE 
OF  MORALITY. 

Too  long  has  it  been  understood,  "  that 
without  religion  there  is  no  true  morality  " — 
this  is  the  cant  of  theologians.  All  religion 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  god  but  time 
after  time,  in  these  columns  has  the  frailty 
of  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
being  been  exposed,  and  goddites  have  ad- 
duced no  fresh  ones — but  even  granting  them 
a  god,  what  connection  exists  between  him 
and  us  ?  If  any,  he  must  be  finite  like  us — 
subject  like  us  to  pains  and  passions — there- 
fore the  infinity,  eternity,  incomprehensibi- 
lity, and  what-not  of  god  vanishes,  and  he 
"becomes  as  one  of  us." 

I  would  ask,  what  kind  of  morality  can  be 
pleasing  to  such  a  god  as  christians  delight 
to  honour  ?  He  is  a  suspicious  tyrant, 
breathing  nothing  but  war,  blood,  and  car- 
nage —  a  carnivorous  beast,  delighting  in 
the  sacrifice  of  animals — a  lascivious  and 
libidinous  monster,  who  transformed  himself 
into  a  bird,  to  debauch  the  virtuous  or  seduce 
the  artless — whose  eternal  cry  is  revenge  — 
whose  vindictive  spirit  hovered  with  delight 
over  the  agonised  body  of  his  fanatic  and 
misanthropic  son — who  now  amuses  himself 
with  the  sighs  and  groans  of  thousands  of 
immolated  human  victims,  only  necessary  to 
satisfy  his  sanguinary  appetite  !  Jehovah's 
name  is  sufficient  to  banish  goodness  from 
the  thoughts,  and  morality  from  the  conduct 
of  those  who  credit  the  existence  of  such  a 
compound  of  inveterate  depravity  such  as  the 
old  god  of  the  christian  trinity  is  represented 
to  be. 

The  idea  of  a  god  is  destructive  to  true 
morality.  Where  god  is  painted  as  a  tyrant, 
which  he  certainly  is  in  the  Jew -book,  he 
must  be  an  object  of  detestation,  and  not  of 
imitation,  to  a  right-thinking  mind.  He  is 
represented  as  cruel  and  interested,  and 
men  striving  to  imitate  him,  a  race  of  tyrants 
are  produced,  who  turn  the  earth  into  a  hell, 
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likewise  in  imitation  of  their  godly  pattern. 
Men  dispute  and  persecute  one  another  for 
differences  in  religion, and  never  repent  crimes 
committed  in  the  name  of  god. 

Morality  is  the  rule  of  life,  founded  on  our 
duties  to  each  other,  but  when  morality  is 
tacked  to  religion,  the  duties  of  human  life 
become  subservient  to  an  imaginary  futurity. 
Religion  weakens  the  relations  that  subsist 
between  man  and  his  fellows,  by  instilling 
the  idea,  that  if  he  gained  the  favour  of  god 
by  prayers  and  humiliations,  he  need  not 
care  for  the  favours  of  man — the  vice  or  virtue 
of  an  action  does  not  affect  him,  but  only  so 
far  as  it  affects  him  with  god.  Religionists 
are  great  sticklers  for  punctuality  in  every 
sort  of  devotion,  but  of  moral  duties  they 
have  but  a  vague  notion.  They  do  not  es- 
timate the  effect  of  actions  by  the  happiness 
they  produce — but  by  some  fancied  pleasure 
they  may  give  to  their  god,  and  the  precept, 
ascribed  by  some  to  their  baby-god,  to  "do 
unto  others,"  &c,  is  ostentatiously  brought 
forth  as  a  few  minutes  treat  on  Sundays  only, 
under  the  idea,  I  presume,  that  it  is  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  to  be  practised  con- 
stantly. 

Religion,  in  the  opinion  of  its  votaries, 
supersedes  morals — or  at  least  is  primary  in 
importance.  The  obscene  and  filthy  Jew- 
book  is  the  defender  of  every  crime,  every 
enormity — its  disgusting  and  brutalising 
tales  justify  every  attempt  to  crush  mental 
aspiration — yet  although  mankind  are  be- 
coming more  aware  of  its  pernicious  influence, 
they  are  afraid  to  wholly  condemn  a  book 
that  has  debased  them. 

The  idea  of  a  god  is  both  useless  and  con- 
trary to  sound  morality.  It  neither  produces 
happiness  to  society  nor  to  individuals. 
Suppose  we  believe  all  that  christian  writers 
say  of  Nero,  they  have  represented  him  as  a 
sanguinary  tyrant,  who  tortured  his  victims 
in  every  conceivable  manner  that  hellish  in- 
genuity could  invent — sensitive  minds  revolt 
at  the  bare  recital.  But  Nero  had  some  mo- 
tives for    his    conduct — such   as    revenge, 
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safety,  example,  vanity,  still  we  loath  the 
monster  and  detest  his  name — he  is  never 
brought  forward  as  an  example  of  morality, 
or  for  imitation.     All  mankind  must  admit 
that  Nero  might  give  reasons  for  his  cruelty, 
but  what  reasons  could  be  advanced  for    a 
god,  who  as  far  surpasses  Nero  in  cruelty, 
andsavage  barbarity,  as  god  is  said  to  surpass 
men  in  physical  power  ?    Nero  only  punished 
for  a  few  hours,  Jehovah  for  eternity — Nero 
punished  for  crimes  real  or  imagined  against 
himself,  god  punished  for  acts  which  could 
not  possibly  affect  him,  seeing  there  is  no 
relationship  between  finite  creatures  and  an 
infinite  being — Nero  punished  for  example, 
but  what  example  is  the  punishment  of  the 
damned  to  the  living  who  do  not  witness  it  ? 
or  what  example  to  the  damned  themselves, 
when  the  time  for  mercy  is  past  ?     God,  it 
is  clear,  can  have  no  other  motive  for  his 
vengeance  than  the  gratification  of  a  vindic- 
tive  and  brutal   disposition ;    yet  christians 
themselves  hold  up  to  the  admiration  of  their 
children    an  execrable  god,  whose  punish- 
ments are  without  object,  and  whose  revenge 
is  without  end — while  they  decry  the  con- 
duct of  Nero  !     Let  us  blush  for  the  imbeci- 
lity  of  our   race,   who  have  so  long  wor- 
shipped an  incarnation  of  the  vices  and  de- 
pravities of  themselves.     This  is  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the    christian    god,  stripped  of  the 
flimsy  rags  priests  have  tried  to  deck  him  in. 

Religion,  by  trying  to  identify  itself  with 
morality,  as  a  consequence  has  obscured  it. 
Morality  promotes  our  health  and  happiness 
i — by  it  our  homes  are  made  cheerful  and 
joyous — it  smooths  the  path  of  life,  and  en- 
ables us  to  accomplish  the  end  of  our  being. 
Religion  has  made  unsociability  a  duty — wit- 
ness the  various  sects  arranged  against  each 
other  in  unsocial  war,  and  it  is  a  well  known 
religious  principle  to  become  outrageous, 
when  any  opinion  is  advanced  contrary  to 
what  might  be  considered  sound  doctrine — 
the  various  sects  preaching  love  and  truth 
have,  when  religion  was  to  be  served,  been 
the  veriest  abbetters  of  intolerance,  and  the 
perjured  tools  of  a  persecuting  government. 

Innumerable  have  been  the  evils  result- 
ing from  connecting  religion  with  morality. 
"When  the  cunning  or  the  corrupt  have  dis- 
covered the  hollowness  of  all  religion,  they 
have  thought  virtue  itself,  like  the  Jew-god, 
a  nonentity,  and  have  thrown  off  all  re- 
straints, and  the  vulture  eyes  of  the  priests 
have  not  failed  to  trump  up  the  evils  thus  re- 
sulting from  the  adandonment  of  religion, 
making  a  clear  case  for  the  dupes,  that  vir- 
tue and  god-belief  are  inseparable.  Morality 
and  religion  are  essentially  different.  Mo- 
rality invites  men  to  love  one  another,  to 
preserve  their  happiness — the  christian  reli- 
gion commands  men  to  a  savage,  stupid,  and 
cruel  god,  a  model  for  muderers  and  thieves 
— morality  bids  us  consult  our  reason — reli- 
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gion  says  reason  leads  us  astray— morality 
bids  us  be  sociable  and  love  our  neighbour — 
religion  bids  us  shun  society  and  hate  each 
other  for  god's  sake — morality  bids  us  resist 
shameful    practices,   as   destructive   of    our 
happiness — religion,  by  being  opposed  to  our 
nature,  encourages,  and  inculcates  vice,  but, 
with   hateful    hypocrisy,    condemns    at   the 
same  time  that  it  incites.     Every  man  who 
reasons  is  an  unbeliever,  for  reason  exposes 
the  chimeras  of  theology — and  shows   that 
religion  is  the  chief  source  of  our  calamities, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  that  it  is  at  variance 
with  morality.     A  reasoning   being  cannot 
be  incapable  of  his  duties,  or  of  perceiving 
what  he  owes  to  beings  who  are  necessary  to 
his   happiness — and   reason   naturally   leads 
him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  morality  most  es- 
sential to  mankind — and  what  an  advantage, 
on  the  side  of  morals,  has  he  who  reflects 
and  reasons,  to  him  who  believes  it  to  be 
right  never  to  reason. 

To  what  has  just  been  said,  it  may  be  ob- 
jected by  deists  and  others,  that  it  is  only 
the  ferocious  picture  of  a  god,  as  drawn  in 
the  old  Jew-book,  from  which  the  evil  moral 
influences  here  stated  could  flow — that  in 
the  new  Jew-book,  called  testament,  a  bet- 
ter model  is  presented,  and  that  the  more 
intelligent  deists  set  up  a  better  model  than 
Mary's  son — and  these  objectors  might  further 
say,  that  to  personify  goo  Iness  alone  and  re 
commend  such  a  person  fication  to  mankind, 
must  produce  good  impressions,  just  as  the 
bad  personification  produced  bad  impres- 
ions.  But  I  believe  that  it  would  produce, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  mischief  to 
morality  if  we  adopt  these  milder  deities. 
The  attention  of  men  would  still  be  diverted 
from  inquiring  what  is  useful  and  good,  in 
order  to  worship  the  abstraction  set  up,  and 
morality  would  still  have  rather  a  fanciful 
than  a  real  foundation. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  by  the  reverend 
reason  -  swampers,    that  the    ll  denial  of 
god  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  morality."     If 
there  was  a  moral  certainty  of  a  god's  exis 
tence,  such  an  assertion  might  perhaps  be 
held  valid — but  this  important  fact  has  never 
yet  been  decided,  not  only  not  to  convince 
atheists,    but    to  convince    goddites  !       At 
the  present  moment   the  goddists  are  as  bus) 
"  as  devils  on  a  mud  wall,"  from  Brougharr 
the  head  scribbler  of  the  day,  down  to  Mack- 1 
intosh  the  last  of  the  tribe,  inventing  new 
proofs  of  god's  existence — but  up  to  this  mo 
ment  u  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit' 
— they  have   demonstrated  nothing.      Lib 
Paddy's  ale,  li  it  thickens  as  it  clears." 

According  to  their  own  logic,  the  belief  o 
an  inconceivable  being — which  to  a  moral  cer 
tainty  does  not  exist,  must  be  likewise  de 
structive  of  all  morality  ;  such  is  the  positioJ 
their  own  argument  assumes.  But  doe) 
the  atheist  deny  his  own  existence,  or  tha 
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of  other  human  beings  ?  does  he  deny  the 
relationship  between  himself  and  others,  and 
tho^e  duties  that  must  necessarily  result  from 
that  relationship  ?  No,  he  cannot,  nor  can 
he  doubt  the  existence  of  morality,  for  it  is 
the  science  of  duties  commencing  from 
man.  Therefore,  although  an  atheist 
should  not  practice  them,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  are  none.  And,  though  a  chris- 
tian may  sometimes  love  his  kind  better 
than  his  deity,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  reli- 
gious principle  to  the  contrary  does  not  exist. 
The  atheist  believing  only  in  this  life,  at  least 
wishes  to  be  happy,  and  whether  there  exists 
a  god  or  not,  the  moral  duties  of  men  will 
always  be  the  same,  so  long  as  the  nature 
of  man  is  the  same.  I  feel  and  another 
feels  like  me — is  the  foundation  of  all  mo- 
rality. T.  P. 

PARLIAMENTARY   CANT,  AND 
SACRED  SLANG. 

But  now  he  came  to  an  important  point,  which  he 
(Lord  Ashley)  thought  the  main  feature  of  the 
question,   namely,  the  effect  this  traffic  must  ul- 
timately produce  upon  the  progress  of  Christianity 
and  the  civilisation  of  mankind.  He  (Lord  Ashley) 
recollected  well  the  words  made  use  of  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  the  member  for 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Macaulay),  on  the  de- 
bate with  reference  to  the  gates  of  the  temple  of 
Somnauth.     In  the  words  then  uttered  he  entirely 
agreed.     The  right  hon.  member  said,  "  everyact 
tending  to  bring  Christianity  into   contempt,  is 
high-treason  against  the  civilisation  of  the  human 
race."     He  (Lord  Ashley)   would  show,  by   the 
testimony  of  thinking  men,   that  opium  and  the 
bible  could  never  enter  China  together.     Almost 
the  first  words  uttered  by  a  native,  when  urged  to 
believe  in  Christ,  is  "  Why  do  christians  bring  us 
op  um,  and  bring  it  directly  in  defiance  of  our  own 
laws?     That  vile  drug  has  poisoned  my  son — has 
ruined  my  brother — and  well  nigh  led  me  to  beg- 
gar my  wife  and  children.     Surely  those  who  im- 
f>ort  such  a  deleterious  substance,   and  injure  me 
or  the  sake  of  gain,  cannot  wish  me  well,  or  be  in 
possession  of  a  religion  that  is  better  than  my  own. 
Go  first  and  persuade  your  own  countrymen  to 
relinquish   this  nefarious  traffic,  and  give  me  a 
prescription  to  correct  the  vile  habit,  and  then  I 
will  listen  to  your  exhortations  on  the  subject  of 
Christianity."    He  (Lord  Ashley)  felt  that  by  the 
cursed  and  unprincipled  acts  of  government  they 
had  made   the   name  of  god   to   be  blasphemed 
among  the  heathen. — Speech  of  Lord  Ashley,  April 
5,  on  proposing  his  Resolution  on  the  Opium  Trade. 

Parliament  follows  the  types  of  holy  writ, 
in  orthodox  Jew-book  fashion,  after  a  sum- 
mary of  the  blessings,  we  are  treated  with 
the  curses  of  Christianity.  Thus,  in  the  old 
Jew-book,  on  two  mountains,  they  were  or- 
dered to  proclaim  the  blessings  and  curses  of 
the  law,  and  Jesus,  in  imitation,  got  upon  a 
hillock  to  sound  his  penny-trumpet  of  woes 
and  favours.  Macaulay  and  Ashley  seem  to 
have  imposed  these  scriptural  duties  upon 
themselves.  Only  when  the  advantages  of 
Christianity  were  the  subject,  the  hearts  of 
the  elect  were  fired  with  magnificent  gene- 
ralities. When  the  reverse  of  the  picture  was 
presented  to  true  believers,  and  faets  supplied 
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the  place  of  figures  of  speech,  faith  in  their 
own    heavenly  perfections  was   turned  into 
contemplation  of  the  hell  of  their  own  works, 
and  the  shadows  of  supernatural    blessings 
disappeared  into  the   living  forms  of  human 
curses.      In  the  debate  on  the  opium  trade, 
the  commons  all  felt  too  strong  an  interest  in 
the  question   to  come  to  a  division — though 
on  a  matter  of  faith,  or  the  deal  boards  of  a 
rotten  gate,  they  would  speak,   adjourn,  di- 
vide, with  all  the  fury  of  fanat  cism.     How 
lucky  it  is  for  christians  that  the  religion  of 
this  country  is  all  faith,  and  leaves  them  to 
the  work  of  filling  their  pockets.     There  is  no 
practice  in  Christianity,  say  they,  what  it  re- 
commends it  is  impossible  to  perform — it  is  all 
spiritual — nothing  human  and  material — and 
every  day  it  becomes  more  and  more  a  matter 
of  faith,  and  leaves  its  devotees  a  law  of  per- 
fect liberty,  to  draw  from  it  whatever  infer- 
ences as  to  conduct  they  may  please  to  fol- 
low.    Christianity  is  all  type,  all  analogy, 
metaphor,  illustration — it  comes  to  us  from 
its  source,  the  east,  full  of  orientalisms,  and 
is,  in  fact,  written  after  the  style  of  the  bom- 
bastic Somnauth  proclamation.     The  flights 
of  Christianity  are  not  confined  to  history,  it 
rises  from  the  earth  far  above  our  ken,  and 
you  cannot  draw  rules  of  life  from  such  a 
confusion  of  heaven  and  hell.     Christianity 
is  the  evidence  of  things  unseen,   and  there- 
fore it  is  our  duty  to  represent  it  as  the  cause 
of  all  the  good  that  exists,  but  which  it  never 
produces — and  deny  all  the  evil  which  we 
see  constantly  arise  before  our  eyes  from  its 
influence.  Miracles  have  ceased  to  be  worked, 
prophecies  to  be  spoken,   the  trinity  to  ap- 
pear in  person.     After  the  lapse  of  years, 
the  former  truths  of  a  religion  grow  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  we  should  have  no  exercise 
for  our  faith,  if  we  had  not  to  believe  against 
all  appearances  the  glorious  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  disbelieve  its  bad  consequences. 
What  more  pleasing  exercise  of  faith,  what 
shows  more  the  interchange  of  spiritual  gifts 
between  a  heavenly  father  and  his  children, 
than  to  make  our  sins  which  "  are  as  scarlet 
appear  white  as  wool" — our  unrighteousness, 
righteousness — our  vices, virtues — and  for  us, 
with  filial  piety,  to  ascribe  it  all  to  him, 
"not  unto  us  but  unto  thee,  O  lord,  be  all 
honour  and  glory  given  for  converting  evil 
into  good,  world  without  end,  amen  ?" — and 
u  wheel   about,   and  turn  about,  and  jump 
Jim  Crow,"  say  we.     Does  not  the  whole 
Jew-book,  the  basis  of  our  religion,  teach 
us  this  saving  faith  ?  god  promised  and  swore 
unthought  of  blessings  to  his  chosen  people 
and  the  whole  earth — nothing  but  misery  has 
been  the  lot  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  world 
has  remained  without  any  change  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  animals  and  things  upon  it.     Did 
not  his  heavenly  sponsors,  the  angels  in  hea- 
ven, universally  proclaim  for  their  god-child 
Jesus,    "  peace   on   earth,    and    good   will 
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towards  men,  glory  to  god  in  the  highest  ?" 
and  when  he  came  to  speak,  he  told  of  no- 
thing but  woes,  woes,  not  of  peace  but  the 
sword,  war  to  the  knife  here  and  eternal  hell 
fire  hereafter.  In  that  he  spoke  truth,  gave 
the  lie  to  the  angels,  and  shamed  the  devil, 
and  if  he  has  spoken  hitherto  so  prophetically 
of  his  religion,  must  we  not,  if  we  believe  his 
words,  disbelieve  the  promises  made  for  it  in 
his  name,  and  expect  the  same  accursed  con- 
sequences will  ever  attend  its  practical  intro- 
duction. If  infidels  were  not  so  blind,  they 
would  have  seen  long  ago  this  beautiful  type, 
this  analogy,  and  would  have  received  com- 
fort from  the  unfolding  of  god's  words  in 
works,  assurance  of  the  faith  from  these  very 
natural  and  unnatural  resemblances — they 
would  have  perceived  a  growing  revelation, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  Christ 
in  his  glory  as  a  most  unexpected  event. 
Does  he  not  tell  us,  that  he  will  come  amidst 
all  the  curses  that  can  befall  humanity,  such 
as  we  have  been  practising  in  the  east,  and 
does  he  not  tell  us  he  will  catch  us  when  we 
are  at  rest,  when  we  say  all  is  peace, 
and  we  quietly  go  to  sleep  F  Does  he 
not  wisely  and  purposely  play  hide  and 
seek  with  our  faith?  A  good  christian 
is  led  about  by  god,  and  sees  his  finger  in 
every  mess.  An  infidel  does  not  know  how 
to  account  for  anything,  but  in  whatever 
happens  a  christian  sees  the  reflection  of 
Christianity  from  heaven  on  earth,  all  things 
made  and  done  on  earth  after  its  form,  a  per- 
petual fulfilment  of  type.  ' '  For  the  invisible 
things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  godhead ;  so  that  they  are  without  ex- 
cuse."    (Paul  to  the  Romans,  i.  20.) 

Infidels  may  see  if  they  will,  as  well  as 
believers,  the  whole  history  of  Christianity  in 
the  recent  discussion  on  the  opium  trade — 
they  will  wonder  at  their  blindness,  when  the 
similarity  between  the  opium  trade  and  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  is  pointed  out — 
and  they  will  fall  down  and  confess  the  errors 
of  their  ways  before  this  new  revelation  and 
re-appearance  of  the  Messiah  upon  earth. 
When  we  read  "  of  our  driving  a  trade  in 
violation  of  the  highest  laws,  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Chinese  empire,"  who  does  not 
see  Christianity  working  its  way  against  the 
ancient  Roman  empire?  When  we  know 
that  through  its  crowds  of  martyrs  it  pene- 
trated into  the  imperial  courts,  who  would 
not  think  what  follows  was  a  church  history, 
an  extract  from  the  15th  and  16th  chapters 
of  Gibbon  ?  "  This  course  has  been  pushed 
so  far,  as  to  derange  its  currency,  to  corrupt 
its  officers,  and  ruin  multitudes  of  its  people. 
The  traffic  has  been  associated,  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  country,  with  embarrassments  and 
evil  omens ;  in  its  penal  code  with  the  axe 
and  the  dungeon  ;  in  the  breasts  of  men  in 
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private  life,  with  the  wreck  of  property,  vif 
tue,  honour,  and  happiness.  All  ranks,  from 
the  emperor  on  the  throne,  to  the  people  of 
the  humblest  hamlet,  have  felt  its  sting.  To 
the  fact  of  its  descent  to  the  lowest  classes 
of  society  we  are  frequent  witnesses,  and  the 
court  gazettes  are  evidence  that  it  has  marked 
out  victims  for  disgrace  and  ruin  even  among 
the  imperial  kindred."  Who  does  not  know 
that  when  things  went  wrong  amongst  the 
pagans  it  was  ascribed  to  Christianity  ?  that 
the  penal  code  of  Rome,  tolerant  in  matters 
of  religion,  at  once  threw  the  fasces  into  the 
flames  to  burn  the  christians,  when  the  axe 
and  the  dungeon  of  old  were  not  thought 
enough  ?  Who  does  not  see,  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  hellish  weed,  the  hand  of  god  ? 
it  could  not  be  the  hand  of  man,  from  such 
small  beginnings  to  such  great  ends.  Such 
things  have  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of 
primitive  Christianity.  Opium  must  be  the 
mustard-seed,  which  though  the  smallest  of 
its  kind,  overshadows  all  with  its  branches. 
We  see  the  still  more  real  accomplishment 
of  the  prophecy  in  the  likeness  of  one  plant 
and  its  effects  to  another.  Who  does  not  see, 
in  the  proceedings  of  christians  to  propagate 
their  faith,  the  forerunners  of  the  traders  in 
opium  pushing  their  contraband  traffic  ?  The 
early  christians  upset  altars,  and  played  Old 
Harry  in  the  temples,  eaten  up  with  the  zeal 
of  their  lord,  and  with  a  desire  to  manifest 
his  name.  Our  traders  go  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  as  the  christians  swore  they  would  ad- 
minister their  spiritual  stuff  to  the  souls  of 
men,  willing  or  unwilling,  so  our  holy  army 
of  traders  declare  the  Chinese  shall  eat  opium 
to  the  destruction  of  their  minds  and  bodies, 
and  they  will  sink  and  destroy  all,  who  and 
whatever  may  oppose  them.  Nor  is  it  idle 
boasting — like  those  of  old,  they  die  in  the 
faith,  witness  two  ships'  crews  tortured  and 
put  to  death  in  a  Chinese  island.  Had  we 
not  seen  such  indifference  to  suffering  for  the 
sake  of  a  weed,  we  might  have  disbelieved 
in  christian  martyrdom  and  the  tales  of  the 
crusaders. 

The  operations  of  opium,  so  like  to  the 
workings  of  the  holy  spirit,  affords  new  proof 
of  Christ's  kingdom  come,  to  the  candid  mind 
of  the  willing  believer.  For  it  we  are  told 
they  hate  father,  mother,  brother  and  sister, 
they  lose  their  property,  and  commit  with 
indifference  every  sort  of  crime.  They  want 
nothing  else,  this  alone  satisfies  all  the  other 
numerous  wants  of  our  sinful  nature.  When 
they  have  found  this  treasure,  they  sell  all 
that  they  have  and  buy  it.  The  qualities  of 
this  drug,  seem  to  place  it  above  the  sacra- 
ment, the  two  kinds  in  one,  as  you  not  only 
may  eat  and  drink,  but  smoke  opium.  This 
trinity  in  its  composition,  with  all  its  other 
marks  of  divine  origin,  show  at  once  the  ful- 
filment of  all  things.  The  participation  in 
this  sacramental  trinity  gives  such  an  eleva- 
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tion  of  soul,  that,  going  beyond  St.  Paul's 
third  heaven,  the  communicant  may  mount, 
in  spirit,  to  another  story.  However  the 
world  may  have  been  mistaken  in  other  ap- 
pearances, here  we  may  at  once  presume 
the  "comforter"  has  come.  Christianity  had 
triumphed  over  all  the  powers  of  earth,  but 
Satan  had  found  a  refuge  for  the  destitute  in 
China,  fenced  round  by  its  customs,  which 
were  far  more  impregnable  than,  and  were 
typified  as  all  things  must  be  by,  its  cele- 
brated wall.  We  could  not  appeal  to  keep- 
ers of  prophecies,  we  could  not  go  upon  our 
mission  to  produce  conviction  with  great 
signs  and  wonders,  there  were  no  longer 
martyrs  who  would  face  death  and  force  the 
faith  upon  the  unwilling  Chinese.  Long 
had  we  prayed  the  lord  for  his  own  good  time, 
his  peace  had  not  yet  come,  his  sword  had 
not  yet  entered  into  China,  it  was  a  sealed 
book  for  his  saints.  But  the  lord  had  not 
forgotten  his  elect,  the  father  was  employed 
on  the  work  of  his  son  and  of  his  children, 
the  seed  was  sown  unknown  to  the  reapers, 
and  the  harvest  was  made  ready  to  their 
hands — opium  was  the  key  to  China.  China 
is  opened,  we  were  the  messengers  of  the 
most  high ;  taken  from  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
the  keys  of  China  and  of  heaven  and  hell 
have  been  given  to  us,  then  rush  in  mis- 
sionaries, murderers,  robbers  &c,  not  to  the 
tune  of  "rogues  all,"  but  "  christians  all." 

W.  J.  B. 

THE  GOD  CURSE ! 

There  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor.  There  is  one  law  for  the  orthodox 
and  another  law  for  the  infidel.  The  current 
of  the  laws,  their  administration,  the  gross 
dishonesty  of  juries,  venality  and  slavish 
prejudices  of  the  press,  attest  the  force  and 
fraud  by  which  we  govern,  and  the  ignor- 
ance through  which  we  are  governed.  The 
god-imbued  system  entangles  in  a  strong  and 
complicated  network  the  whole  social  fabric, 
and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  occasional 
assaults,  resolutely  and  vigorously  di- 
rected, have  succeeded  in  breaking  through. 
The  spirit  of  independence  and  the  struggle 
for  oppressed  humanity  have  accomplished 
some  brilliant  achievements — the  grand  mo- 
ral contest,  whose  watchword  wras  "the  right 
of  private  judgment,"  made  a  large  inroad 
into  old  tyrannies.  Men  have  claimed  for 
it  great  pre-eminence  in  forwarding  the  pro- 
gressive movement.  They  have  overlooked, 
or  failed  to  discover,  or  corruptly  concealed 
its  radical  and  damning  defect.  It  has  been 
left  for  the  true  advocate  of  social  and  politi- 
cal equality  to  point  out  the  inequitable  basis 
of  an  asserted  right  of  private  judgment, 
upheld  only  for  a  favoured  few,  the  creedists 
of  the  day,  and  so  narrowed  as  to  exclude  all 
who  fundamentally  dissented  from  precon- 
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ceived  dogmas.  Ordinary  dissenters  alone 
have,  from  their  numbers,  their  wealth,  and 
their  consequent  influence,  wrung  from  ortho- 
dox tyranny  such  concessions  as  enables 
them  to  assert  the  right  of  private  judgment 
practically,  in  other  words,  to  express  freely 
their  conscientious  convictions.  Less  fa- 
voured, because  more  ultra-dissenters,  are 
still  beyond  the  pale  of  protection.  So  little 
have  the  religious  dissenters  and  non-con- 
formists acted  upon  this  asserted  ri^ht,  that 
they  have  had  not  only  to  suffer  its  infringe- 
ment towards  the  extreme  dissenter,  but 
have  had  the  baseness  to  goad  on  the  autho- 
rities to  the  execution  of  their  atrocious 
measures  against  infidels.  No  further  back 
than  at  the  period  of  the  Paterson  crusade, 
one  of  the  "liberal"  journals,  a  new  candidate 
for  public  favour,  descended  to  the  mean 
expedient  of  travelling  out  of  its  way  to 
vilify  Paterson,  by  opprobrious  epithets  in  the 
mere  statement  of  a  police  case,  to  curry 
favour  with  its  christian  readers.* 

Such  has  been  the  influence  of  godly  cant, 
that  scarcely  so  much  as  a  single  voice  or 
pen  was  publicly  employed  in  his  defence, 
with  the  honourable  exceptions  of  Mrs. 
Martin  and  Publicola. 

The  god-spirit,  as  exhibited  in  christian 
professors,  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  most 
recent  blasphemy  cases.  It  is  in  these  that 
godly  rancour  can  have  its  fullest  swing, 
least  checked  by  the  struggling  and  new-born 
humanity  of  the  age.  When  did  ever  hu- 
manism show  itself  in  any  mode  or  form  of 
goddism  ?  Persecute — persecute — persecute ! 
Religionise — religionise — religionise  f  is  the 
language  of  the  god-spirit.  Who  shall  sepa- 
rate religion  and  persecution  ?  How  beauti- 
fully they  assimilate  !  Are  they  not  twin 
sisters,  or  rather,  are  they  not,  as  the  Siamese 
twins,  so  intimately  joined  as  to  be  almost 
identical  ?  Who  shall  wound  one  without  in- 
juring the  other — who  shall  lup  one  off  with- 
out destroying  the  other  ?  The  religionist 
and  the  persecutor  are  like  Si  and  Sing,  or 
perhaps  the  "  atrocious  trinity,"  beautifully 
one,  and  acting  simultaneously,  corobinedly, 
and  identically.  Oh  the  merciful  providence 
of  the  Moloch  Jehovah — oh  the  beautiful 
harmony  displayed  in  the  divinely  ordained 
system  of  bible  and  gibbet-belief!  Who  shall 
presume  to  sever  the  connection  of  the  bible 
and  the  sword,  the  crozier  and  the  bludgeon, 
the  wine  and  the  blood,  the  church  and  stake, 
communion  and  dungeon  ?  Mysterious,  hal- 
lowed,and  venerable  union  !  Let  none  indulge 
the  vain  delusion  that  infuriate  persecutors 
shall  tire  while  savage  religionists  incite. 
"  We  will  never  tire  nor  desist,"  the  sleek 
and  panther-like  Chambers  was  heard  to  say 
at  one  of  the  Bow-street  mock  trials  and  pre- 
determined  cases  of    Paterson.       Another 

*  The  Sentinel. 
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Version  this  of  "  Chambers's  Information  for 
the  People,"  without  the  advantages  of  the 
Scotch  literary  haggis,  of  being  partly  new. 
We  know  pretty  well  now,  as  we  knew  before 
this  lawyer's  warning;  voice  was  heard,  that 
the  plunder-powers  would  never  tire,  as  long 
as  they  could  bribe  or  terrify  dirty  tools  to 
do  their  rough  work  of  oppression. 

While  the  ruling  few  can, 
through  the  enormities  of  an 
atrocious  god-based  system,  cozen 
or  force  one  portion  of  our  hand- 
workers to  sweat,  toil,  and  starve, 
to  fill  the  state  coffers,  for  the 
bribery  of  another  portion  of  the 
hand  -  workers  to  shoulder  the 
musket,  to  uplift  the  bludgeon, 
to  turn  the  dungeon  key  on  their 
friends,  their  helpers,  their  li- 
berators— while  they  can  induce 
the  shrewd,  the  crafty,  the 
clever,  to  sell  the  glorious  powers 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  for  pay, 
pension,  or  office — so  long  may  a 
baneful  oligarchy  impede  the 
progress  of  healthy  action,  and 
continue  to  feed,  parasite  like, 
on  the  vitals  of  the  community. 
•  M.  Q.  R. 

ON  THE  STYLE  OF  THE  "ORACLE 

OF  REASON." 
As  the  Oracle  is  still  to  be  carried  on  by 
parties  determined  to  persevere  in  their 
efforts  to  destroy  superstition,  root  and 
branch,  at  much  personal  risk,  and  with  no 
other  view  than  the  public  good,  T  think  a 
few  remarks  on  the  duties  of  infidels  at  the 
present  crisis  will  not  be  out  of  place.  I 
consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
infidels  to  support  the  k-fidel  press,  even 
though  the  manner  of  conducting  that  press 
may  not  be  exactly  to  their  minds.  Per- 
fection never  yet  has  been  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity, nor  is  it  likely  that  it  ever  will  be — 
hence,  if  we  wait  for  it,  we  shall  do  so  in 
vain.  These  remarks  are  made,  because 
many  friends  to  the  cause  uf  truth  have  com- 
plained of  the  "  wild  onslaughts  and  dashing 
reasonings"  of  this  paper,  as  being  too 
furious  to  effe'ct  much  good,  and  too  daring 
to  be  safe.  I  have  supported  the  Oracle 
because  it  defied  authority,  and  because  I 
thought,  and  still  think,  that  authority 
ought  to  be  defied,  and  when  it  ceases  to 
defy,  I  shall  cease  my  support,  little  though 
it  be — at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  feel  bound 
to  defend  (nor  need  any  one  else)  all  that  has 
appeared  in  its  pages.  Perhaps  many 
things  might  have  been  better  said,  but  it 
should  be  remembered,  the  Oracle  was 
established  to  encourage  both  freedom  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  style.  Uniformity 
in  the  latter  respect,  with  a  variety  of  minds, 
in  as  impossible  as  that  one  style  should  J 
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please  every  reader — to  neglect,  therefore, on 
that,  or  any  similar  grounds,   is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  enlightened  reason,  and  should 
not  be  sanctioned  by   any  one  who  wishes 
reason  to  be   the  guiding  principle  in  the 
affairs    of  men.     Christians    say    that    the 
gates  of  hell   will  not  prevail  against  their 
system— but  they  fear,  notwithstanding,  the 
circulation   of  a  penny  paper  once  a  week, 
and  to  destroy  it  have  had  three  of  its  editors 
in  pri  on   at  one   time,  proving    that    they 
thought  the  Oracle  printing-press  much  more 
powerful   and  dangerous  than  the  gates  of 
hell.     According  to  them,  we  have  already 
beaten  the  devil  in  strength  anl  power,   and 
if  we  persevere,  we  shall  soon  beat  the  other 
chap,   his   "  cousin  above,"    likewise ;    and 
then   we  may   exclaim  with  the  pious,  "for 
this  and  all  other  mercies,   the   lord's  name 
be  praised  ;"  for  nothing  else  will  be  left  save 
that  found  in  the  history  of  the  past.     Al- 
though I  think  mental  charity  a  very  lovely 
virtue,  I  know  that  cases  often  occur  where 
it  may  be  thrown  away — for  many  theolo- 
gists  look  upon  it  as  a  species  of  pusillanimity, 
and  in  such  cases  I  hold  that  severe  denun- 
ciation is  not  out  of  place — with  such  it  may 
be  effectual  when  mental  charity  would  fail. 
Others  are  so  constituted,  that  reasoning  in 
the  common  way  seems  to  have  no  effect 
upon    them — they    must    be    shocked    into 
thought,  or  they  will  not  think   at  all,   and 
thus  remain  in  the  mine  of  supernaturalism, 
and  be  dead  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
It  is  certainly  advisable     that     the    truth 
should  be  told   in  a  pleasing  manner,  lest  it 
should  be  rejected  because  of  the  method  of 
propounding  it — but  who  is  to  decide  what  is 
pleasing  and  what  is  notP     It  must  in  each 
case    be    left   to   individual  judgments.      I 
trust,  therefore,  that  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  the  cant — "I  cannot  support  the  Oracle^ 
because  of  its  offensive  style." 

That  the  Oracle  has  done  more  good  than 
any  other  paper  of  similar  character  publish- 
ed during  the  last  few  years  is,  I  tuink, 
beyond  dispute.  Hence  I  consider  its 
existence  and  prosperity  a  matter  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  sceptical  wrorld — let  its 
friends,  and  the  friends  of  scepticism  gener- 
ally, do  all  they  can  to  promote  its  circu- 
lation amongst  those  who  most  need  its 
influence — I  mean  those  who  are  still  en- 
chained in  the  bonds  of  superstition — those 
who  almost  imagine  that  there  cannot  be 
two  sides  to  the  question,  and  that  the  only 
reasonable  one  is  their  own.  Let  them  but 
freely  inquire,  and  they  will  soon  cease  to 
believe. 

I  have  written  thus  much  on  the  subject 
of  style,  because  I  find  it  now  almost  the 
only  objection  brought  against  the  claims  of 
this  paper  to  universal  support — no  one 
denies  the  soundness  of  its  argument,  or  the 
utility  of  the  objects  its  conductors  have  in 
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view,   save  those   who   are  the  friends  of 
chris danism — all  others  may  say  : 

Its  principles,  when  understood, 
To  man  will  every  good  insure , 
And  cause  him  to  prevent  those  ills, 
Which  now  he  tries  in  vain  to  cure. 

Yours  in  the  cause, 

An  Ex-Social  Missionary. 

BURIAL    OF 

MADELINE    HOLYOAKE. 

It  is  impossible  to  restrain  feelings  of  shame 
and  indignation  at  the  fact,  that  the  remains 
of  Richard  Carlile  should  be  insulted  by  the 
reading  of  the  debasing  mummeries  of  a 
christian  priest  over  his  grave.  Carlile  ought 
never  to  have  been  taken  within  the  polluted 
precincts  of  consecrated  ground,  nor  placed 
within  the  power  of  a  priest,  who  behaved 
with  insolent  indignity  to  him  when  dead, 
whom  the  whole  hierarchy  could  not  subdue 
when  living.  It  might  not  be  so  in  Carlile's 
case,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  infidel 
dead  are  subjected  to  this  treatment  from 
want  of  moral  courage  and  independence  on 
the  part  of  surviving  friends.  This  hap- 
pened to  the  late  Charles  Pemberton.  Be- 
cause it  was  the  custom  to  have  a  priest  to 
officiate  at  the  grave,  it  was  represented  to 
Pemberton's  friends  that  it  "  must  be  so." 
In  vain  was  it  remarked,  that,  at  a  cemetry, 
every  one  was  permitted  to  have  his  own 
priest,  and  that  courtesy  would  consent  that 
he  who  had  no  priest  in  life,  should  be  excu- 
sed one  in  death.  "  Ah,  but  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  have  some  one,"  was  the 
timorous  answer.  The  writer  earnestly 
urged  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried, 
but  to  no  purpose — and  he,  the  giant-minded 
Pemberton,  who,  in  his  "  Sixpennny-worth 
of  Truth,"  emphatically  declared  that  "  no 
mortal  man  should  ever  be  his  priest,"  was 
consigned  to  his  last  resting  place  by  a 
priest,  and  the  dull  and  melancholy  nonsense 
of  the  prayer-book  was  doled  over  his  grave. 
Far  more  in  accordance  with  principle  and 
sentiment  was  the  interment  of  the  subject 
of  the  present  notice. 

Mr.  Holyoake,  when  in  Gloucester  gaol, 
upon  being  informed  of  the  death  of  his  elder 
daughter,  Madeline,  immediately  wrote  and 
desired,  that  u  as  her  little  knees  had  never 
bent  at  the  polluted  shrine  of  faith,  that  her 
remains  should  not  be  polluted  in  death  by 
priestly  mummeries.  That  she  should  be 
laid  in  her  grave  pure  and  innocent,  as  she 
had  lived  undebased  by  religion,  and  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  presence  of  religion's 
ministers."  This  request,  by  the  firmness 
of  Mrs.  Holyoake,  was  complied  with.  No 
sorrow  was  expressed  in  person,  save  those 
emotions  of  severed  affection  which  no  stoi- 
cism could  entirely  repress,  and  no  art  wholly 
conceal.  On  the  day  of  the  burial,  Mrs. 
Holyoake,  accompanied  by  Miss  Caroline 
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Holyoake,  and  two  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  bro- 
thers, conveyed  poor  Madeline  to  the   Bir- 
mingham Cemetry.     On  entering  the  place, 
an  official  inquired  if  any  beadle  attended  ? 
The  answer    was   "  No."'    He   appeared   a 
little  surprised.     He  then  directed  the  party 
to  proceed  to  the  chapel,  where  the  services 
was  being  read  over  some  person.     One  of 
the  party  said,  "  We  do  not  go  into  chapel:" 
"  Not  go  into  chapel  ?"  rejoined   the  official 
of  the   grave,    looking  unutterable    things. 
"  No,  we  do  not  go  into  chapel,"    was    the 
reply.     li  What  minister   have  you  ?"  was 
his  next  query.     u  We  have  no  minister,  we 
dispense  with  the  services  of  that  function- 
ary," was  the  answer.  u  What !  do  you  have 
no  minister  of  any  kind?"   said  the    aston- 
ished   gentleman,    looking  as     though     the 
judgment   day    was  at  hand.      "No   sir," 
said  the   speaker  of  the  party,    u  please  to 
send  the  sexton   this    way."      The    sexton 
came,  who  was  requested  to  carefully  de- 
posit the  coffin  in  the  grave.     Which  being 
done,  each  one  threw  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
in,  and  when  all  was  covered  up,   the   party 
returned  home.     The  coffin   was   plain,   but 
pretty — without  tawdry  tinsel,  or  silly  angels. 
Madeline  rested  in  the  same  grave  with  Mr. 
Robert   Seaborne,    who   died   a   few   weeks 
before.     Madeline  was  accustomed    to  play 
upon    his    knees.     Poor   fellow !    his  death 
was  brought  on  through  privation,  voluntary 
incurred,  coupled  with  an  intense  devotion  to 
drawing  and  painting,  in  which  departments 
of  art  he  gave  uncommon   proofs  of  genius. 
The  privations  he  incurred  arose  1rom   his 
endeavours   to  support  an  aged  mother  and 
sisters.     He   died    a    modest    and    amiable 
atheist.     Thus   Madeline  Holyoake  lay   in 
death  with  one  whom  she  loved  in  life,   and 
whose  principles  were  as  pure  as  her  heart 
was  blameless. She  was  buried  without  parade, 
without  priest, and  without  priestly  ceremony. 
It  may  not  improperly  be  addrd,   that  over 
her   grave    vows    were   made   like    those  of 
Hannibal,  of  eternal  enmity   to  those  prin- 
ciples which  in    that  hour  kept   her  father 
shut  up  in  a  distant  gaol. 

Had  any  hesitation  been  displayed  in  this 
instance — had  any  inquiries  been  made  as  to 
whether  what  was  done  could  have  been 
permitted,  no  question  but  that  a  priest 
would  certainly  have  been  inflicted.  Made- 
line Holyoake  was,  perhaps,   the  first   ever 


so  buried  in  Birmingham- 
the  last. 


-she  will  not   be 


THE  JIM  CROW  GOD. 

The  government  has  received  despatches  from 
Rear- Admiral  Dupetit  Thouars,  announcing  that 
the  queen  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Tahiti  island 
had  demanded  to  place  their  island  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king  of  the  French.  The  rear- 
admiral  has  accepted  the  offer,  and  taken  the  ne- 
cessary measures,  whilst  waiting  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  his  majesty,  which  was  sent  him.  -Moniteur. 

The  Steele  says  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  island- 
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era  yielding  themselves  to  the  French  has  been 
the  rigorism  of  the  Anglican  missionaries,  who 
represented  every  enjoyment,  however  innocent, 
as  a  crime,  and  that  the  chiefs  and  population 
hail  the  protection  of  France  and  Catholicism  as 
a  rule  of  life  and  discipline  less  sombre,  funereal, 
and  austere.     There  may  be  some  truth  in  this. 

The  religious  world  are  always  boasting 
of  the  fine  effects  of  god-worship,  and  the 
success  of  missions  in  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Polynesia  was  to  protestant 
efforts,  as  China  was  to  the  Jesuits.  The 
same  liberty  to  propagate  their  doctrines 
was  allowed  to  both,  only  the  protestant  had 
to  deal  with  a  less  enlightened  people,  and 
therefore  found  the  introduction  of  their  chris- 
tian superstition  more  easy  than  the  Jesuits 
did  amongst  the  Chinese.  The  same  results 
have  happened  to  both  parties,  their  pre- 
sence and  their  holy  religion  have  been  found 
so  intolerable,  that  the  Jesuits  got  turned 
out  of  China,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Tahiti  have  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  France,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  tyranny  and  misery  of  English  god- 
worship.  It  is  a  pity  some  atheists  were  not 
there,  to  show  them  that  we  are  not  all  fools 
or  mad  in  this  country.  We  wonder  the  saints 
have  not  sounded  the  alarm  in  their  camps 
already.  They  are  dumbfounded,  or  the 
cunning  dogs  want  to  let  their  dupes  forget 
such  unpleasant  facts,  before  they  proceed  to 
tax  the  god-slaves  at  the  declaration  of  the 
annual  budget.  Let  some  of  us  at  least  go, 
and  put  this  uncomfortable  question  at  the 
first  missionary  meeting.  Let  us  propose  to 
the  goddites  a  solemn  fast,  now  their  god  has 
turned  his  back  upon  them,  and  is  making 
love  to  the  scarlet  whore.  Who  would  think 
he  could  have  thus  treated  his  chosen  ser- 
vants, and  after  they  had  made  Exeter  Hall 
resound  with  anathemas  against  the  blasphe- 
mies and  idolatries  of  the  roman  catholic 
worship — that  he,  and  Pomare,  queen  of 
Otaheite,  should  wheel  about  and  turn  about 
in  favor  of  French  popery,  infidelity,  and 
sabbath  breaking  ?  For,  place  not  your  trust 
in  princes,  read,  place  not  your  trust  in  god. 

W.  J.  B. 


REVIEW. 

Mackintosh's  Theory  of  the  Universe. — A  New  and 
Improved  Edition  in  20  numbers  at  3d.  each  ; 
5 parts,  Is.  each;  or  1  vol.,  cloth, 5s. 6d.  Re-writ- 
ten and  re-arranged  by  the  Author. 

Of  all  human  speculations,  probably  none 
are  so  profound  or  so  attractive  as  specula- 
tions on  the  origin  of  all  things,  and  the  causes 
of  their  changes.  This  subject  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  philosophers  in  all  ages,  but 
it  certainly  was  never  before  treated  in  so 
plain  and  popular  a  manner,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent work.  What  Mr.  Hugh  Doherty  lately 
attempted  for  grammar,  Mr.  Mackintosh 
seems  actually  to  have  accomplished  for  the 
mechanism  of  the  universe — explained  it  on 
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universal  principles.     Every  thing  is  proved, 
or  endeavoured  to  be  proved,  to  turn  on  the 
two  great  pivots  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
and  the  novelty  is,  that  the  manifestations 
of  the  moral  world  are  shown  to  result  from 
similar  causes.     It  has  been  finely  said  by 
Emmerson,  "  Undoubtedly  we  have  no  ques- 
tions to  ask  which  are  unanswerable.     We 
must  trust  the  perfection  of  creation  so  far 
as   to   believe,  that  whatever  curiosity  the 
order  of  things  has  awakened  in  our  minds, 
the  order  of  things  can  satisfy."     About  the 
perfection  of  creation,  or  whether  there  ever 
was  a  creation,  some  doubts  may  be  enter- 
tained, but  the  above  passage  contains  a  fine 
thought,  which  every  man  must  imbibe  who 
expects  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe     successfully.      Mr.     Mackintosh 
seems  to  have  full  faith  that  the  "  order  of 
things  will   satisfy  whatever  curiosity  they 
have  awakened,"  and  hence  he  has  under- 
taken the  bold  enterprise  of  explaining  the 
theory  of  the  universe.     This  work  has  once 
been  before  the  public  under  the  title  of  the 
"Electrical  Theory  of  the  Universe."     This 
name  was  not  given  it  by  the  author,  but 
the  name  now  chosen  is  his  own,  and  is  in- 
tended to  correctly  express  the  object  he  has 
in   view.     The  former   work  excited  much 
curiosity,  much  speculation,  and  much  dis- 
cussion.    On  the  present  edition  much  labour 
is  being  bestowed.     It  is  stated  that  every 
part  is   being  entirely   re-written    and  re- 
arranged, and  it  is  certainly  being  brought 
out  in  a  neat  manner.     To  the  atheist  such 
a  work  has  much  interest,  because  he  is  anx- 
ious to  afford  a  sober  and  natural  explana- 
tion of  what  passes  forward  in  the  physical 
world.     Paley    says,    that  natural  theology 
has  ever  been  pressed  with  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  evil,  and  with  equal  truth  it 
may   be  said,    that  atheism  has  ever  been 
pressed  with  the  question,  what  is  the  origin 
of  all  things,  and  the  causes  of  their  changes. 
No  book  before  the  public  has  greater  pre- 
tentions to  satisfy  these  inquiries  than  the 
"  Theory  of  the  Universe."     Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh makes  occasional   reference  to  "  divine 
mind,"   but   this  is   a  minor   defect.     The 
work    has  more    enduring  excellences  than 
affording  incidental  support  to  deistical  dog- 
mas.      It  is    the  philosophy  pervading  its 
pages,  the  investigations  into  the  causes  of 
physical   action,  and    the  reasons  of  moral 
manifestations  that  stamp  a  value  upon  the 
performance.     The  object  of  the  author  is 
the  elucidation  of  this  phemonena  upon  rati- 
onal principles — this  is  the  object  which  we 
regard,  every  thing  else  is  to  be  considered 
subordinate   to  this.  G.  J.  H. 
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THE  GOD  CURSE! 

WITH    GODLY   ILLUSTRATIONS, 
AND    HINTS    TOWARDS    ITS   EXTINCTION. 

II. 

Human  practice  conforms  to  divine  doctrine. 
The  prevalence  of  barbarism  and  brutality, 
is  coeval  with  the  reign  of  goddism.  As 
god-worship  declines,  morality  advances. 
"Whether  in  fetichism,  paganism,  or  modern 
theism,  the  god-influence  works  with  more 
or  less  activity.  Of  this  society  affords 
forcible  illustrations,  as  may  be  observed  in 
the  grand  divisions  which  Mr.  Owen  has 
outlined — or,  descending  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails, we  shall  equally  trace  its  workings. 
In  the  production  of  wealth,  its  distribution, 
education,  and  government,we  mark  the  pes- 
tiferous action.  The  various  phases  of  god- 
mongery  are  seen  in  the  aggrandisement, 
dignities,  powers,  exaltations,  titles,  praises, 
privileges,  awarded  to  one  portion  of  society 
— and  the  poverty,  abasement,  feebleness, 
prostration,  depression,  contumely,  slavery, 
belonging  to  the  other  portion.  The  social 
stagnation  and  effeminacy  of  the  Hindoos — 
the  appalling  customs  of  the  Thugs— the  fil- 
thiness,  lewdness,  and  monster  atrocities  of 
the  Jews-^the  depraved  fictions,  despotisms, 
and  corruptions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
—are  mainly  referrible  to  their  god-notions. 
The  more  prevalent  the  theocracy,  or  god- 
government,  the  more  galling  and  oppressive 
the  tyranny  and  abasement. 

The  lords  and  lacqueys,  masters  and  ser- 
vants, rich  and  poor,  employer  and  employed, 
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sinecurist  and  labourer,  pensioner  and  pau- 
per, with  other  class,  trade,  and  property- 
distinctions  of  our  own  period,  no  less  through- 
out their  various  modifications,  conform  with, 
and  are  perpetuated  by,  goddism. 

In  rivers  of  blood — in  plains  defined  by 
ghastly  corpses  and  whitened  bones,  strewn 
with  swords,  scourges,  and  fetters — by  cru- 
elty, and  lust,  and  rapine,  and  desolation — 
by  groans,  and  lamentations, and  wailings,  and 
shrieks  has  the  progress  of  the  god -monster 
been  tracked.  The  god-scourges  have  ever 
been  but  exaggerated  personifications  of  the 
wild  extravagances  of  human  infamies.  The 
grossest  delinquencies  have  been  personated 
to  make  gods,  and  the  god-notions,  in  turn, 
have  proportionately  influenced  thought  and 
conduct.  A  direful  action  and  reaction  have 
thus  scourged  our  species,  and  it  is  the  sub- 
version of  this  wide-spread  pestilence  that 
it  becomes  the  friends  of  human  progress  to 
devote  all  their  energies  to  attain. 

From  the  mystic  horrors  of  druidism — the 
lasciviousness  and  monstrosities  of  brahmin- 
ism — the  frantic  revelries  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  saturnalia — the  profligacies,  petti- 
nesses, and  barbarities  of  the  old  Jew  god — 
to  the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  of  the 
christian  mythology,  with  its  incomprehen- 
sible jargon  and  brutal  malignity,has  the  god- 
curse  operated,  eating  its  way,  like  a  cancer, 
in  society — penetrating,  corroding,  distem- 
pering all  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 
How  should  it  be  described  !  What  pen  or 
what  tongue  can  adequately  write  its  horrible 
ravages  !  How  shall  the  deep-seated  rancour, 
and  the  relentless  persecutions  cf  god-led 
bigots  be   recorded!     Deeply,   extensively, 
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constantly,  powerfully  operative  have  been 
the  malignant  influences  of  the  felon  god. 
"  Surely  a  bloody  husband  art  thou  to  me," 
said  Zipporab  to  Moses.  Surely  a  bloody 
god  bast  thou  been  to  me,  may  the  follower 
of  the  crucified  and  deified  Jew  indignantly 
exclaim,  on  the  dawning  of  his  emancipation 
from  the  god-thraldom. 

The  god-inspired  maniacs  most  fitly  utter 
the  sacred  wailing.  The  god-mongering 
style  most  aptly  suits  the  god-mongering 
atrocities.  Some  choice  descriptions  of  up- 
holders of  the  bible  scheme,  from  the  bibleists 
themselves, will  admirably  carry  out  this  idea. 

And  first  of  the"  hooknosed,  blackm  tigged, 
yellow-pitted  rascals,"  as  Cobbett  character- 
istically termed  god's  chosen  people.  The 
fanatical  Jew  blood-hounds,  according  to 
their  own  account,  mocked,  spat  on,  imprison- 
ed, and  stoned  the  prophetical  maniacs  whom 
they  afterwards  professed  to  honour  and  en- 
shrine. The  god-selected,  god  fondled,  god- 
chastened  butchers,  having  thus  commenced 
and  thus  continued,  consummated  their  abo- 
minations, according  to  the  cross-followers, 
by  persecuting,  slandering,  scourging,  aud 
gibbetting  the  felon  man-god  Jesus. 

The  roman  catholic  christians,  classically 
denominated  by  the  great  christian  reformer, 
Luther,  "  Asses — the  imps  of  Satan — bred 
out  of  the  devil's  posteriors,"  &c.  as  soon 
as  they  arrived  beyond  the  infancy  of  their 
growth,  determined  on  an  orthodoxy  and  a 
heresy — the  one  honoured  by  all  temporal  as 
well  as  eternal  favour,  the  other  pursued  with 
every  severity,  cruelty,  and  disgrace  they 
had  at  that  period  the  power  to  inflict. 
"The  scarlet  whore — the  beast — the  anti- 
christ ! "  as  the  full-grown  papal  power  was 
stigmatised  by  another  gang  of  christian 
ruffians — these  hell-fire  bigots,  uplifting  the 
banner  of  the  bloody  cross,  striped,  fined, 
endungeoned,  racked,  burnt,  and,  inspired  by 
the  atrocious  god-spirit,  gloated  with  terrific 
exultation  over  the  butchered  and  tortured 
masses  of  heretics,  and  canonized  the  mon- 
ster saints  who  have  poeaned  them  on  to  the 
carnage. 

The  "  aristocratic  ruffians,"  the  "progeny 
of  hell,"  the  "  horrid  blasphemers,"  who 
spout  their  "  diabolical  phrensies "  and 
"atrocities,"  in  Exeter  Hall,  are  worthy  of 
condign  punishment  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  catholic  organ,  the  True  Tablet 
— for  such  christians  as  these,  being,  of 
course,  different  christians  from  the  catholic 
sort — for  these  their  dissenting  brethren — for 
what,  in  christian  cant,  are  called  children  of 
the  same  heavenly  father,  sheep  of  one  fold 
and  one  shepherd  —  this  catholic-christian 
organ,  to  use  its  own  words,  "  sighs  ardently 
for  legal  vengeance." 

In  the  following  strain  speaks  Mr.  Steane, 
the  dissenting  protestant,  of  the  protestants 
of  the  establishment: 
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"  Instead  of  beiag  what,  perhaps,  she  e»c» 
was,  and  what  every  church  should  be,  a 
loving  sister,  in  a  sisterhood  of  churches,  she 
grows  into  a  haughty  mistress,  clothes  her- 
self in  lawn,  encircles  her  brow  with  a  mitre, 
takes  her  place  in  the  senate  chamber  with 
lords  and  princes,  and  provokes  all  honest 
and  truth-speaking  men  to  trace  her  pedegree 
to  '  the  woman  which  sitteth  on  the  seven 
mountains,  and  is  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
of  Jesus.' The  history  of  eccle- 
siastical establishments  is  a  history  written 
in  tears,  and  groans,  and  blood.  The  miseries 
and  torments  are  not  to  be  told,  which  have 
been  inflicted  on  christians,  by  their  so- 
called  fellow-chris'ians,  when  they  have 
grasped  the  secular  power.  Ingenuity  has 
been  vexed  and  tortured  to  devise  modes  of 
punishment  for  the  crime  of  dissenting  from 
the  established  sect.  And  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  speak  of  other  countries,  I 
speak  of  our  own  country.  And  let  it  not 
be  said  that  I  am  telling  of  roman  catholic 
persecutions,  I  am  telling  of  protestant  per- 
secutions— the  persecutions  of  our  own  pro- 
testant episcopal  church." 

In  this  ferocious  spirit  do  these  bible- 
taught,  Christ-taught,  god-taught  fanatics 
view  one  another.  Fierce  as  is  their  wrath, 
for  a  brief  period  they  unite  and  bury  their 
tiger-like  animosity,  when  an  utter  unbe- 
liever becomes  entangled  in  their  meshes,  or 
falls  into  their  fangs.  This  Southwell  and 
Holyoake  experienced  practically — Paterson 
has  abundant  proof  of  the  god-influence. 
Right  biblically,  christianly,  and  godly  did 
the  police,  magistrates,  lawyer,  and  jailor- 
ruffians  do  their  sacred  duty,  and  uphold  the 
character  of  the  bloody  cross,  by  heaping 
every  sort  of  petty  injustice,  annoyance, 
cruelty,  and  indignity  on  the  brave  and 
indomitable  victim  of  their  malignity.  They 
had  one  to  deal  with  who,  however  broken 
in  health,  is  invincible  in  spirit.  Bitterly 
will  they  yet,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  honest 
infidels,  look  back  on  their  holy  crusade. 
Intensely  may  they  be  made  to  know  and 
feel  the  power  of  truth,  when  directed 
against  the  atrocious  god-curse.  This  is  no 
vaunt.  A  strong,  deep-rooted,  and  exten- 
sive impression  might  yet,  has  yet  to  be 
made  on  the  entire  country,  and  thence  to 
all  climes  by  a.  well  -  organised  atheistic 
movement.  Support  the  Oracle  —  distri- 
bute the  Oracle.  This  is  the  first  step — all 
the  rest  will  follow.  What  has  been  ac- 
complished may  be  repeated.  The  agitation 
may  be  increased  tenfold — yes,  a  hundred- 
fold. Circulate  the  Oracle  into  every  ap- 
proachable channel.  Priestcraft,  churchism, 
and  all  the  flimsy  rubbish  with  which  the 
half-thinkers  trouble  themselves,  must  totter 
and  crumble  to  the  dust  with  the  fall  of  the 
cross,  the  altar,  the  atrocious  trinity,  and 
the  liberty-destroying  god-curse !     M,QR. 
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THE  "  PART  AND  PARCEL" 
FALLACY. 

Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land. — Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple society,  one  of  the  speakers  remarked, 
upon  the  phrase,  "  the  established  religion 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land," 
that  it  could  not  be  readily  understood. 
Upon  which  another  speaker  got  up  and  said, 
"  In  the  House  of  Commons  last  evening, 
Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  '  the  church  of 
Scotland  was  not  the  church  of  Christ,  it  was 
the  church  as  by  law  established.'  "  Sir  J. 
Graham  was  right,  the  church  as  by  law 
established  was  not  like  the  church  of  Christ, 
but  it  was  like  the  law — first,  because  it  was 
doubtful  in  the  interpretation  of  its  own  ar- 
ticles, and,  second,  because  it  is  expensive  in 
its  administration. 

In  cases  of  blasphemy,  persons  are  indicted 
for  speaking  against  the  law  of  the  land. 
This  absurd  definition  of  religion  or  Christi- 
anity, being  allowed,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
crime  there  is  in  speaking  against  the  law  of 
the  land  P  Do  not  persons  daily  and  hourly 
speak  and  write  against  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  are  they  made  amenable  to  justice  ? 
Has  not  the  continual  speaking  and  writing 
against  the  laws  of  the  land  produced  that 
revision  of  our  code,  which  has  rendered  it 
less  bloody  in  its  punishments  ?  Has  not 
the  Times,  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the 
New  Poor-Law  Bill,  inveighed  against  and 
abused  this  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  endeavouring  to  bring  into  contempt 
and  hatred  the  iramers,  the  workers,  the  ob- 
jects, and  operations  of  the  bill  ?  On  what 
ground,  then,  is  there  a  difference  made  be- 
tween the  arguments,  the  invectives,  and 
the  abuse,  if  they  like,  used  against  one  part 
of  the  law — the  speculative  parcel — and  the 
same  species  of  reasoning  employed  against 
the  legislature,  the  executive,  and  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  laws  P 

Archbishop  Whately  says,  "  What  is  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  above  legal  maxim 
(that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land),  I  do  not  profess  to  determine,  having 
never  met  with  anyone  who  could  explain  it 
to  me:  but  evidently  the  mere  circumstance 
that  we  have  a  '  religion  by  law  established,' 
does  not,  of  itself,  imply  illegality  of  arguing 
against  that  religion.  The  regulations  of 
trade  and  of  navigation,  for  instance,  are  un- 
questionably part  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  but 
the  question  of  their  expediency  is  freely  dis- 
cussed, and  frequently  in  no  measured  lan- 
guage ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  any  one's  be- 
ing menaced  with  prosecution  for  censuring 
Coleridge  has  equally  made  a  sub 


them. 


ject  of  ridicule  this  assumption,   that  speak- 
ing or    writing  against    Christianity  was  a 
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crime,  because  ohristianity  was  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  it  was  an  offence  to 
speak  against  the  law  of  the  land.  That  it 
is  a  precedent  which  does  not  rule  in  the  rest 
of  the  law,  has  been  shown.  The  meaning, 
if  there  be  any  meaning,  to  this  cant  phrase, 
is  that  speaking  against  Christianity  is  speak- 
ing against  the  constitution  of  the  country — 
that  the  articles  of  religion  are  the  same  as 
the  establishment  of  kings,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, and  that  if  it  be  judged  you  use  such 
language  as  tends  to  bring  them  into  disaf- 
fection with  her  majesty's  subjects,  and  leads 
to  their  subversion,  you  are  guilty  of  an  of- 
fence against  the  compound  nature  of  the 
government.  Such  an  opinion  would  seem  to 
bring  the  charge  under  the  count  which  finds 
O'Connor  and  the  other  chartists  guilty  "  for 
conspiring  to  bring  her  majesty's  lieges  to 
disaffection  and  hatred  of  the  laws,  and  to 
persuade  the  said  lieges  to  unite  and  agree 
to  leave  their  several  employments,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  cessation  of  labour,  in  order  to  bring 
about  changes  in  the  law."  Baron  Rolfe  in- 
sinuated a  doubt  whether  there  could  be  a 
conviction  under  such  an  accusation,  and  the 
question  was  reserved  as  a  point  for  the 
judges.  Now  we  take  it,  this  equally  applies 
to  a  case  of  blasphemy,  under  the  above  de- 
finition of  it,  as  a  crime  against  the  state, 
and  therefore  if  there  be  an  acquittal  of 
O'Connor  and  his  friends,  we  demand  the 
renouncement  of  all  jurisdiction  in  charges  of 
blasphemy.  More  especially  as  blasphemy 
has  the  double  difficulty  of  not  being  stated, 
so  as  to  be  comprehensible  to  'Whately  ur 
anybody  else — considered  as  a  crime  against 
Christianity,  on  the  plea  of  being  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Lawyers,  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  would  infer  that 
oaths  being  taken  upon  the  bible,  that  religion 
is  the  connecting  link,  as  plaster  joins  bricks. 
But  there  should  be  no  analogy  in  law,  and 
Mr.  Thomas,  in  the  case  of  Hetherington, 
urged  that  that  excuse  was  removed,  when 
affirmation  was  deemed  sufficient,  and  re- 
ligious oaths  were  dispensed  with  in  the  cass 
of  quakers.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  lan- 
guage of  a  law,  which  the  cleverest  men  who 
are  subject  to  it  cannot  understand  ? — though 
Bacon  has  said,  the  law  should  admonish  be- 
fore it  strikes.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  law, 
which  gives  a  complete  monopoly  to  priest- 
craft, and  which  no  other  part  of  the  consti- 
tution enjoys  to  the  same  extent,  and  which 
most  of  its  parts  and  parcels  do  not  at  all 
possess  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  a  law  which 
the  lawyers  and  judges  of  the  land  are  afraid 
to  explain,  lest  the  very  interpretation  should 
peril  its  existence?  They  cry  out,  we  wont 
entertain  a  doubt  about  it,  as  Judge  Erskine 
said  in  the  trial  of  Holyoake  at  Gloucester. 
I  blame  Mr.  Holyoake,  or  rather  his  friends, 
that  they  did  not  accept  the  challenge  of  tha 
judge,  and  refer  it  to  the  judges.     J  t  is  clea^l 
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that  injustice  acts  on  the  double  usurpation, 
that  blasphemy  is  a  crime  at  common  law, 
and  that  it  is  a  crime  to  speak  against  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  might  have  been  once  a 
crime  to  speak  against  the  law  of  the  land, 
but  if  so  no  longer,  we  have  no  right  to  be 
tried  by  precedents  which  are  abolished. 

W.  J.  B. 


THE  AMIABLE  DISSENTERS. 

The  stoutest  denial  of  it  will  not  alter  the  fact — that 
the  cowardice  of  British  dissenters  has  revived 
the  hopes  of  intolerant  ecclesiasticism  throughout 
the  whole  world.— NONCONFORMIST. 

The  truth  of  this  honest  assertion  of  the 
Nonconformist,  has  been  abundantly  verified 
within  these  few  days  in  Worcester,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.     A 
meeting  was  called  in   Worcester,    at  the 
Baptist  Chapel,  Lowesmoor,  at  which  peti- 
tions were  brought  forward  against  Sir  James 
Graham's  "  Factories'  Bill."  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Crow,  minister  of  the  place,  delivered  a  long 
and   dull   tirade   against  the   church,   only 
enlivened  by  spleen,  sedition,  vituperation, 
and  malignity.    He  said,  in  the  queerest  tone 
imaginable,  a  If  the  church  carry  this  bill, 
we  are  done  for."     At  this    moment  the 
auditors  looked   as   drowsy   as  though  the 
rev.   orator  had  done  for  them,  which  the 
gentleman  perceiving,  he  grew  quite  indig- 
nant, and  "  wondered  how  people  could  go 
to  sleep  "  while  he  was  saying  such  cutting 
things — he  then  sat  down  in  dead  silence. 
Upon  this  arose  that  well-known,  mild,  and 
courteous  follower  of  the  gentle  Jesus,  Dr. 
Redford,  who  before  several  hundreds  of  his 
deluded  and  degraded  followers,   blew   his 
nose  in  Robert  Owen's  face,  when  in  dis- 
cussion  with   him   some  three   years   ago. 
The   doctor  followed  in  the   track  of  Mr. 
Crow,  contended  "that  no  dependance  was 
to  be  placed  on  any  scheme  with  which  the 
church  had  to  do,"  and  inflicted  upon  the 
meeting  a  speech  so  heavy  that,  if  attached, 
it  was  sufficient  to  sink  the  best  opposition 
the  dissenters  ever  set  afloat.     At  the  con- 
clusion, I  asked  if  a  person  would  be  permit- 
ted to  suggest  a  new  clause  to  be  inserted  in 
the  petition.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Crow  gave  me 
a  most  cadaverous  look,  and  said,  "  I  am 
minister  of  this  place,  and  if  you  attempt  to 
speak  here,  I'll  send  for  a  policeman  imme- 
diately,  and  give  you    in    charge."     Mr. 
Paterson,  a  few  moments  after,  begged  to 
know  if  he  might  direct  the  attention  of  the 
parties  present  to  documents  which,  in  his 
opinion,  would  better  show  them  both  sides 
of  the  question  than  the  papers  which  had 
been  read.     Dr.  Redford  replied,  "  We  have 
sent  for  policemen,  and  you'll  be  given  in 
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charge  immediately — we'll  not  hear  a  word.'' 
Upon  this  a  saint  threatened  to  throw  Mr, 
Paterson  over  the  gallery  front.  No  word 
was  uttered,  but  Mr.  P.  and  myself  sat  down 
in  silence,  upon  seeing  a  policeman  voted 
into  the  chair.  Yet  were  we  both  surrounded, 
and  with  difficulty  escaped  with  our  lives. 
Humanising  religion  of  Jesus  !  Here  were 
humble  supplicants 'at  the  throne  of  grace, 
converted,  in  one  short  moment,  into  demons 
— their  ministers  prescribing  the  police-station 
for  the  men  who  differed  from  them — their 
followers  breaking  the  necks  of  their  fellow- 
men  for  the  glory  of  god  and  the  honour  of 
Christ.  Admirable  dissenters  !  condemning 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  abusing  the  govern- 
ment, because  their  rights  of  conscience 
were  interfered  with,  and  at  the  same  moment 
putting  down  with  policemen  and  personal 
violence  the  conscientious  scruples  of  those 
who  differed  from  them.  The  men  who  ask 
a  liberty  for  themselves  they  will  not  concede 
to  others,  deserve  not  the  liberty  they  enjoy. 
Such  men  are  unworthy  of  freedom — they 
deserve  to  be  crushed,  and  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham in  crushing  them,  will  only  punish 
their  detestable  selfishness. 

It  is  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the  dissenters 
and  churchmen  at  loggerheads.     It  is  only 
when  rogues  fall  out,  that  honest  men  come 
by  their  own.     The  union  of  churchmen  and 
dissenters  would  be  the  death-knell  of  men- 
tal liberty  in  Europe.     May  they  quarrel 
on  for  ever !     It  will  be  happy  for  humanity 
if  dissentions  flourish  among  them,  until  they 
have  mutually  destroyed  each  other's  horrid 
faith,  and  each  other's   dangerous  delusions. 
Beautifully  was  the  boasted   morality  of 
religion   displayed   at  this   meeting.      The 
church  will  not  trust  the  dissenters  with  one 
particle  of  power,  and  the  dissenters  declare 
that  no  dependance  can  be  placed  on  the 
fairest  promises  of  the  church.     So  potent  is 
the  influence  of  rewards  and  punishments  on 
these  mighty  sticklers  for  the  reward  and 
punishment  doctrine — so  influential  are  the 
obligations   of    religion    on  these    common 
canters  for  religion's  efficacy,  that — oh,   tell 
it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon — one  cannot  trust  the  other,  so  far 
as  one  can  see  the  other.     Their  own  con- 
fession could  not  afford  a  better  clue  to  the 
labyrinths  of  religious  hypocrisy,  or  throw  a 
stronger  light  on  the  dark  doings  of  piety, 
than  does  this  single  fact.     What  faith  can 
christians  be  expected  to  keep  with  others, 
when  they  cannot  keep  faith  with  themselves? 
No  wonder  they  have  little  confidence  in  the 
sceptic,  when  they  have  none  in  each  other. 
The  dishonest  man  is  always  suspicious  of 
his   neighbours,  and   no  wonder  that    the 
christian  judges  the  atheist  to  be  what  he 
finds  himself.     Destitute    of   honour,    hu- 
manity, principle,  justice,  love — unless  they 
are  born  of  the  fear  of  hell — how  despicable, 
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in  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  a  christian.  The 
sentiments  of  integeity  and  virtue  which  grow 
up  in  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  have  no 
place  in  a  christian's  breast,  unless  planted 
there  by  the  fear  of  the  devil,  and  cultivated 
by  the  dread  of  damnation.  Advocates  of 
human  depravity,  they  seem  anxious  that 
their  own  morality  shall  testify  the  truth  of 
their  own  demoralising  doctrines. 

Oh  that  their  god  the  gift  would  gie  them, 
To  see  themselves  as  others  see  them. 

On  Tuesday  night,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  Science,  to  petition  for  a 
strictly  secular  education  bill.     Mr.  George 
Morgan  in   the   chair.     Mr.   Paterson  and 
myself  principally  spoke  to  the  resolutions. 
The  ground  taken  was  the  broad  principle, 
which  passed  by  the  rampancy  of  ecclesiasti- 
cism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  factions  and 
narrow-mindedness  of  dissent  on  the  other 
— the  principle,  that  the  state  ought  not  to 
interfere  with  any  man's  religion,  and  con- 
sequently it  ought  not  to  interfere  with  any 
child's  religious  education.     The  dissenters 
have  everywhere   conceded,   that   the  state 
might  teach  dissenting  dogmas — they  are 
only  concerned  that  the  church   should  ex- 
clusively   teach  ohurchism.     For   this   the 
Nonconformist     rightly     condemns      them. 
Such  a  concession  involves  the  first  and  great 
principle  of  dissent.     If  the  state  was  wil- 
ling  to  teach   atheism,   I,  for  one,  would 
loudly  protest  against  it.     For  if  an  athe- 
istical government  were  permitted  to  force 
atheism  on  the  people,  a  christian  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  permitted   to  force  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  people.     But  neither  the 
ism  nor  the  anity  should  be  meddled  with  by 
the  state.     Both  should  be  free  as  the  winds. 
Government  may  patronise  science — but 
opinions  never.     The  government  were  cre- 
dited with  good  intentions,   in  proposing  to 
educate  the  factory  children — for  this  the 
petition  prayed — but  it  also  prayed  that  the 
education  should  be  unmixed  with  the  reli- 
gious tenets  of  any  party.     This  is  the  only 
course  which  is  at  once  fair  to  churchmen, 
dissenters,  and  atheists.     The  meeting  was 
,    very  crowded,  and  though  a  warm  opposition 
was  offered  by  dissenters,  the  petition  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  dissenters   here,  as  in   Manchester, 

opposed  every   kind  of  national  education. 

Thus  showing  that  they  feel,  what  they  will 

.    not  own,   that  morality  is  fatal  to  religion. 

At  Manchester,  a  large  meeting  rejected  an 

amendment  specifically  claiming  a  secular 

education.     Dissenters  would  wish  the  poor 

factory    children    to    perish    in   the    gross 

ignorance  which  is   now  their  melancholy 

lot,  unless  they  can  pour  into  their  young 

,    minds  the  poison   of    their   own    unhappy 

sentiments.  G.  J.  H. 
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POLITICS  FOR  POLITICIANS. 

The  present  struggles  for  political  power 
are  indicative  of  great  results.  The  increas- 
ing sufferings  of  the  mass  keep  pace  with 
the  progresssion  of  wealth  and  power.  The 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  collision  must 
ensue.  Powerful  bodies  meet  with  powerful 
shocks — the  shock  of  these  two  classes  will 
be  fearful.  Let  us  endeavour  to  nullify  the 
result  by  breaking  down  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion— by  teaching  mankind  to  reason  and 
not  to  believe — by  standing  up  like  men,  not 
crouching  like  children.  Those  long  Inured 
to  slavery  become  indifferent  to  its  chains 
and  submit  without  a  murmur.  The  present 
trials  of  the  chartists  demonstrate  this.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  have  looked  apathe- 
tically on  while  a  few  brave  spirits,  from  their 
own  ranks,  have  been  dragged  before  the  mock 
tribunals  of  the  oligarchical  despots,  for  de- 
nouncing tyranny — but  as  the  dungeon's  door 
has  clanged  behind  each  political  victim,  an- 
other rivet  has  been  loosened  from  the  iron 
fetters  of  slavery. 

We  have  looked  upon  political  reform, 
more  as  a  thing  to  be  desired  than  expected, 
while  the  people  were  the  slaves  of  creeds 
and  the  dupes  of  priestly  knaves — beings 
whose  part  of  the  great  jugglery  con- 
sists in  smothering  the  reasoning  facul- 
ty. Thinking  thus,  I  have  determined 
to  give  the  utmost  publicity  to  atheistical 
sentiments,  as  corrective  of  the  train  of  evils 
resulting  from  the  slave-bigot  notions  of  our 
priest-led  population,  now  emerging  from  a 
thraldom  that  has  so  long  obscured  them. 
It  becomes  atheists,  particularly  at  this  lime, 
to  inculcate  in  their  various  circles  the  first 
principles  of  government  and  of  society, 
which,  as  it  concerns  human  happiness,  can- 
not be  neglected  with  impunity.  Show  the 
people  that  did  they  but  reason  they  never 
could  be  kept  pining  in  want,  and  that  it  is 
their  ignorance  that  enables  the  few  to  lord 
it  over  them. 

Did  mankind  but  reason  on  the  true  object 
of  association — of  themselves — of  their  posi- 
tion— and  their  relation  to  things,  they  never 
could  remain  the  slaves  of  a  corrupt  faction 
of  kings,  lords,  and  priests — a  trinity  of  des- 
pots upon  earth,  only  equalled  by  the  per- 
nicious trinity  in  heaven  —  a  faction  who 
sacrifice  the  general  welfare  to  their  own 
aggrandisement — who  riot  in  church,  state, 
social,  and  commercial  spoliation,  which 
maintains  a  few  in  debilitating  luxury,  and 
condemns  the  many  to  endless  toil  and  cheer- 
less penury.  Think  you  a  people  capable  of 
understanding  their  own  interests  would  be 
the  tame  and  servile  slaves  of  a  band  of  des- 
pots, who,  without  scruple,  strew  the  earth 
with  blood,  carnage,  and  misery  ? 

Men  have  been  so  oppressed  by  the  double 
yoke  of  spiritual  and  governmental  bondage,, 
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that  they  do  not  know   their   own  powers. 
Political  injustice  has  been  so  sanctioned  by 
religion,  that  men  have  become  duped  there- 
by into  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  tyrants  and 
priests.     The    attention   of  men    has    been 
turned  from  the  natural  causes  of  their  de- 
gradation— th  -y  have  never  seen  clearly  the 
source   of  their   miseries — and    they    have 
attributed  to  the  will  of  a  god  what  was  only 
the  effect  of  despotic  laws.     Do  we  not  now 
see  that  it  is  an  unjust  government  which  is 
reducing    the    industrious    to    poverty   and 
degradation  —  trampling     und^r    foot    and 
shackling  the  human  thought,  and  inventing 
barriers  to  the  progress  of  true  knowledge  ? 
The    ruling    power  is   a  monster-tyranny  : 
the   monarch    is    an   imbecile   bauble — the 
lords    a   band   of  hereditary    brigands    and 
humbugs — and  the  priests  a  pack  of  knavish, 
cold-blooded  hypocrites.     The  commons  are 
the  contemptible  tools  of  the  aristocracy — 
and  the  houses  of  parliament  are  dens  of 
hideous   profligacy — whilst   the   people   are 
ignorant  slaves,  who  cringe,  fawn,  and  lick 
the   hands   that  scourge  them,  in   order   to 
conciliate  their  tyrants'  favour.     The  intelli- 
gent portion  of  the   public  know   full  well 
that  the  government  we  have  is  undeserving 
of  support.     Let  us  hasten   the  day  of  de- 
struction to  a  system  that  is  useless  for  all 
the    purposes    of    its    institution.     Let    us 
hasten   to  bring  into  general  and  deserved 
contempt,  the  whole  pile   of  religious  and 
political  rubbish,  together   with  the  putrid 
corruptions    engendered    by    its     atrocious 
absurdities.     Working-men,  property,  by  the 
universal  consent  of  mankind  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  morality,  is  sacred — your  labour  is 
your   property — an  unjust  government   de- 
prives you  of  rhe  fruits  of  your  labour — they 
rob  you,  and  afterwards  apply  the  ill-gotren 
wealth  to  demoralise  and  crush  you.     What 
alternation  is  there  left  ?     None,  but  that  of 
taking  your  own  as  soon  as  possible  —  the 
emergency  is  terrible — but  you   must  either 
do  so,  or  your  fellows  will  continue  to  perish 
for   want — and  the  principles    of  morality, 
which    are   the  greatest  good  to   the  greatest 
number,  demand  that  the  useless  few  should 
succumb  to  the  useful  many.  Our  humanity 
ought  to  make  us  shudder,  not  at  the  employ- 
ment  of  force  to  annihilate  a  few  tyrants, 
but   that  we  should  quietly  hear  and  read 
daily  of  numbers  of  our  countrymen  sinking 
into  the  grave,  the  victims  of  our  damnable 
religious    and  political  impostures — and  yet 
the  blood  runs  cold  through  our  veins  !  Psha  ! 
our  blood,  like  our  morality,   is  so  tainted 
with  impurities,  that  we  are  only  the  rem- 
nants of  things  that  were.     If  we  remove, 
and  cannot  take  all  our  property,  do  we  not 
leave  the  rubbish  ?     If  onboard  a  foundering 
vessel,    do  we  not  destroy  the  most  useless 
lives  and  property  first  ?  Then,why  not  carry 
the  principle  out  in   every  case  ?     Whv   do 
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we  see  mothers  and  their  infants  sink  into 
early  graves  for  want,  or  by  the  oppressors 
hand,  and  yet  leave  the  oppressors  quiet? 
Simply  because  we  are  disunited  and  ignorant 
— else  would  working-men  see  they  owe  no 
allegiance  to  an  anthority  that  does  not 
protect,  but  rather  destroys  them.  Force,  I 
maintain,  is  justifiable  where  its  employment 
will  not  produce  a^  greater  evil  than  the 
evil  removed  by  it.  This,  I  contend,  is  im- 
possible in  the  present  state  of  things — the 
statistics  of  the  country  show  that  suffering 
is  almost  incalculable,  and  I  for  one  shall 
consider  it  my  duty  to  upset  by  reason, 
argument,  or  otherwise,  a  system  so  destruc- 
tive to  life  and  morality,  which  is  upheld 
only  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

T.  P. 


REVIEW. 

A  Funeral  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Richard 
Carlile,  preached  at  the  Hall  of  Science,  City  Road, 
London,  by  Emma  Martin.  London  :  Watson, 
Paul's  Alley,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  authoress  of  this  discourse  is  one  of 
those  admirable  women  who  prove  that  the 
appellation  of  u  better  half*  of  mankind,  is 
no  fictional  compliment,  but  a  sober  and 
cheering  verity.  No  woman  ever  before 
said  the  bold  and  excellent  things  which 
continually  fall  from  the  lips  of  this  lady. 
Not  less  quick  in  perceiving  just  principles 
than  energetic  in  advocating  just  action — 
she  stands  forward  in  denouncing  conven- 
tional wrong,  when  men  are  found  cold, 
calculating,  and  prudent.  When  public 
meetings  have  been  held  to  solicit  protection 
for  parties  imprisoned  for  opinions'  sake — no 
matter  what  their  opinions  were — no  matter 
whether  they  were  atheists  or  not — no 
matter  that  men  had  certain  squeamish 
fears  about  taking  an  unqualified  part  in 
their  defence — no  matter  who  approved  or 
who  disapproved — without  caring  for  certain 
respectable  cant,  relative  to  feelings,  pro- 
priety, and  decency  outraged — she  stood  the 
eloquent  and  uncompromising  defender  of 
every  man  and  woman's  right  to  speak  their 
own  sentiments  in  their  own  words.  In 
this  generous  spirit  she  has,  in  her  dis- 
courses, paid  a  noble  compliment  to  Carlile. 
The  remarks  on  the  injurious  direction  given 
by  rulers  to  public  opinion  is  excellent— the 
estimation  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Carlile's 
recent  policy  is  accurate — and  the  promise 
that  religion  shall  yet  pay  dearly  for  the 
shortened  days  of  our  champion  of  the  press's 
liberty,  is  bravely  given,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  infidel  to  see  that  it  is  religiously 
fulfilled. 

a,  j.  h, 


THE   ORACLE    OF   REASON. 


MORALS. 

(From  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Lectures.) 

X  have  said  in  my  printed  discourse,  that 
morality  admits  no  discoveries ;  and  I  shall 
now  give  you  some  reasons  for  a  position, 
which  may  perhaps  have  startled  some,  in 
an  age  when  ancient  opinions  seem  in  dan- 
ger of  being  so  exploded,  that  when  they  are 
produced  again,  they  may  appear  novelties, 
and  be  even  suspected  of  paradox.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  theory  of  morals,  but  of  the  rule 
of  life.  First,  examine  the  fact,  and  see 
whether,  from  the  earliest  times,  any  im- 
provement, or  even  any  change,  has  been 
made  in  the  practical  rules  of  human  conduct. 
Look  at  the  code  of  Moses.  I  speak  of  it 
now  as  a  mere  human  composition,  without 
considering  its  sacred  origin.  Considering 
it  merely  in  that  light,  it  is  the  most  anci- 
ent and  the  most  curious  memorial  of  the 
early  history  of  mankind.  More  than 
three  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  let  any 
man,  it  he  is  able,  tell  me  in  what  important 
respects  the  rule  of  life  has  varied  since  that 
distant  period.  Let  the  Institutes  of  Menu 
be  explored  with  the  same  view  ;  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusions.  Let  the 
books  of  false  religion  be  opened  ;  it  will  be 
found  that  their  moral  system  is,  in  all  its 
grand  features,  the  same.  The  impostors 
who  composed  them  were  compelled  to  pay 
this  homage  to  the  uniform  moral  sentiments 
of  the  world.  Examine  the  codes  of  nations, 
those  authentic  depositories  of  the  moral 
judgment  of  men  ;  you  everywhere  find  the 
same  rules  prescribed,  the  same  duties  im- 
posed :  even  the  boldest  of  these  ingenious 
sceptics  who  have  attached  every  other  opin- 
ion, has  spared  the  sacred  and  immutable  sim- 
plicity of  the  rules  of  life.  In  our  common 
duties,  Boyle  and  Hume  agree  with  Bossuet 
and  Barrow.  Such  as  the  rule  was  at  the 
first  dawn  of  history,  such  it  continues  till 
the  present  day.  Ages  roll  over  mankind ; 
mighty  nations  pass  away  like  a  shadow  ; 
virtue  alone  remains  the  same,  immortal  and 
unchangeable. 

The  fact  is  evident,  that  no  improvements 
have  been  made  in  practical  morality.  The 
reasons  of  this  fact  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. It  will  be  very  plain,  on  the  least 
consideration,  that  mankind  must  so  com- 
pletely have  formed  their  rule  of  life,  in  the 
most  early  times,  that  no  subsequent  improve- 
ments could  change  it.  The  chances  of  a 
science  being  improvable,  seem  chiefly  to  de- 
pend on  two  considerations. 

When  the  facts  which  are  the  groundwork 
of  a  science  are  obvious,  and  when  the  motive 
which  urges  men  to  the  investigation  of  them 
is  very  powerful,  we  may  always  expect  that 
such  a  science  will  be  so  quickly  perfected, 
in  the  most  early  times,  as  to  leave  little  for 
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after  ages  to  add.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
the  facts  are  remote  and  of  difficult  access, 
and  when  the  motive  which  stimulates  men 
to  consider  them  is  not  urgent,  we  may  ex- 
pect that  such  a  science  will  be  neglected 
by  the  first  generations  of  mankind  ;  and 
that  there  will  be,  therefore,  a  boundless  field 
for  its  improvement  left  open  to  succeeding 
times.  This  is  the  grand  distinction  between 
morality  and  all  other  sciences.  This  is  the 
principle  which  explains  its  peculiar  history 
and  singular  fortune.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  has  remained  for  thirty  centuries  un- 
changed, and  that  we  have  no  ground  to  ex- 
pect that  it  will  be  materially  improved,  if 
this  globe  should  continue  inhabited  by  men 
for  thirty  centuries  more.  The  facts  which 
lead  to  the  formation  of  moral  rules  are  as 
accessible,  and  must  be  as  obvious,  to  the 
simplest  barbarian,  as  to  the  most  enlighten- 
ed philosopher.  It  requires  no  telescope  to 
discover  that  undistinguishing  and  perpetual 
slaughter  will  terminate  m  the  destruction  of 
his  race.  The  motive  that  leads  him  to  con- 
sider them,  is  the  most  powerful  that  can  be 
imagined.  It  is  the  care  of  preserving  his 
own  existence.  The  case  of  the  physical 
and  speculative  sciences  is  directly  opposite. 
There  the  facts  are  remote,  anl  scarcely  ac- 
cessible ;  and  the  motive  that  induces  us  to 
explore  them,  is  comparatively  weak.  It  is 
only  curiosity  ;  or,  at  most,  only  a  desire 
to  multiply  the  conveniences  and  ornaments 
of  life.  It  is  not,  therefore,  till  very  late  in 
the  progress  of  refinement,  that  these  sciences 
become  an  object  of  cultivation.  From  the 
countless  variety  of  the  facts, with  which  they 
are  conversant,  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe 
any  bounds  to  their  future  improvement.  It 
is  otherwise  with  morals.  They  have  hi- 
therto been  stationary  ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
they  are  likely  for  ever  to  continue  so. 

NOTICE. 

T.  M.,  London,  who  wrote  to  us  in  November  last , 
and  to  whom  an  apology  is  due,  seems  to  have  mis- 
understood the  tenor  of  W.  C.'s  article  in  No.  41, 
"Why  are  we  Atheists?"  as  he  will  perceive  by 
referring  to  that  paper. 

H.  G.,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  has  my  thanks  for  hia 
kind  wishes.  I  hope  himself  and  friends  will  do  what 
they  can  without  injuring  themselves.  The  day  will 
yet  come  when  they  may  openly  advocate  the  obnox- 
ious principles.  The  poetry  sent  was  not  suited  to 
our  columns.  H.  G.'s  letter,  with  that  of  our  friend 
noticed  above,  was  removed  by  mistake  from  Holy- 
well-street,  and  only  discovered  by  accident  this 
week,  or  a  notice  should  have  appeared  earlier. 

ERRATA.— On  page  128,  in  the  notice  of  H. 
Higgs,  for  "  boasted  "  read  wasted. 

In  No.  69,' article  "Prophecies,"  for  "hear,"' 
read  have,  in  the  12th  line  from  the  top  of  first 
column. 


THE   ORACLE    OF    REASON. 


A  friend  of  mine  last  year  visited  New- 
gate, and  witnessed  a  most  interesting  scene. 
He  found  a  party,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Fry, 
with  a  lady  of  the  unitarian  sect,  a  dissent- 
ing clergyman  of  another  sect,  a  christian 
not  attached  to  any  particular  denomination, 
and  Mr.  Owen.  Here  were  five  individuals 
all  differing  from  each  other  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  but  united  in  the  work  of  bene- 
volence. After  the  minister  had  addressed, 
in  a  conscientious  manner,  about  seventy  con- 
victs under  sentence  of  transportation,  in  the 
general  solemn  religious  exhortation,  but 
without  producing  any  apparent  effect,  Mr. 
Owen  was  requested  to  say  a  few  words  to 
them  ;  when  such  was  the  feeling  and  com- 
miseration with  which  he  deplored  their  un- 
happy lot,  and  reminded  them  how  much 
they  might  alleviate  their  sufferings,  by  the 
exercise  of  kindness  to  each  other,  that  all 
were  in  tears,  and  seemed  to  regard  him  with 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  veneration  :  the 
matron  or  superintendent  said  that  she  had 
never  before  beheld  in  the  prison  a  scene 
so  affecting. — Hampden  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  

God-tyranny. — Sir  Edward  Belcher, 
in  a  recent  work,  speaking  of  the  condition 
of  some  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  says — u  No 
apparent  change  has  taken  place  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land;  they  are  still  in  the 
same  state  of  idleness  as  to  their  ?wn  affairs. 
They  cannot  cultivate  their  land,  because 
their  labour  is  demanded  for  the  church,  the 
missionaries  having  obtained  the  necessary 
edict  which  compels  the  natives  to  labour  on 
the  reefs,  to  procure  blocks  of  stone  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  new  church.  The  first 
duty  of  obtaining  subsistence  for  their  fami- 
lies, was  deemed  but  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. If  they  presumed  to  do  so  on  Sunday, 
their  punishment  was  double  labour  the  en- 
suing week.  Even  the  servants  of  the 
foreign  residents  were  interfered  with,  and 
arbitrarily  marched  off.  This  state  of  things 
could  not  exist  long  ;  great  discontent  was 
manifested  by  all  parties,  and  it  probably 
would  have  proceeded  to  some  decisive  act, 
had  it  not  been  considered  advisable  to  sus- 
pend operations  for  one  year.  At  Tahiti  the 
natives  are  compelled  to  frequent  the  church. 
Here  the  attendance  may  be  avoided,  but 
'  you  shall  build  one  of  stone.'  "What,  it  will 
be  asked,  is  this  amount  of  labou*  ?  To  cut 
a  block  of  compact  coral  limestone  from  the 
reef,  about  three  feet  long,  two  wide,  and 
one  deep,  at  low  water,  and  transport  it  to 
the  shore — say  half  a  mile." — Voyage  Round 
the  World,  1836-42. 


lowing — <  Thou  shalt  not  fear  the  bugs  and 
vermin  by  night,'  &c." — Curwen's  Journal. 
—  [An  amazing  proof  this  of  divine  inspi- 
ration. Cavil  as  infidels  may,  fresh  evidence 
is  daily  turning  up  to  establish  the  truth  of 
the  blessed  Jew-book.  No  question  but  that 
the  verse  above  was  written  by  David  as 
Curwen  found  it — it  being  one  of  the  early 
and  ungai  bled  translations.  In  modern  days 
a  fashionable  colouring  has  been  given  to 
sacred  truth,  which  mars  its  beautiful  pre- 
science and  simplicity.  David,  no  doubt, 
foresaw  the  narrow  alleys  and  crowded  courts 
of  London,  where  the  little  red  fellows  noc- 
turnally  reign  —  hence  the  comforting  as- 
surance— "  thou  shalt  not  fear  the  bugs  or 
vermin  by  night."  How  delicate !  how 
chaste  !  Who  would  not  be  a  christian,  in 
order  to  receive  such  a  gentle  compliment  to 
his  cleanliness  ? — Ed.  of  0.] 


Diderot  on  Bacon  and  Plato. — 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Romilly  's,  relating  the  substance  of  a  conver- 
sation between  him  and  Diderot  on  material- 
ism— "  He  said  that  Chancellor  Bacon  was 
one  of  the  greatest  men  our  country  had  ever 
produced,  and  that  Bacon  says,  '  The  first 
cause  is  a  virgin,  sacred  to  god,  which  pro- 
duces nothing ;'  that  Plato,  too,  the  author 
of  all  the  good  theology  that  ever  existed  on 
the  earth,  says,  that  there  is  a  vast  curtain 
drawn  over  the  heavens,  and  that  men  must 
content  themselves  with  what  passes  beneath 
that  curtain,  without  ever  attempting  to 
raise  it.  

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  genealogies 
of  Christ,  only  four  women  have  been 
named  :  Thamar,  who  seduced  the  father  of 
her  late  husband  ;  Rahab,  a  common  prosti- 
tue  ;  Ruth,  who  instead  of  marrying  one  of 
her  cousins,  went  to  bed  to  another  of  them ; 
and  Bathsheba,  an  adul tress,  who  espoused 
David,  the  murderer  of  her  first  husband.— 
A,  Walker,  on  "  Woman." 


David's  Foresight. — "  Saw  (in  the 
British  Museum)  the  first  bible  printed  on 
vellum,  and  turning  to  the  9lst  psalm,  5th 
verse,  instead  of  '  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid 
of  the  terrors  by  night  '  &c,  I  saw  the  fol- 
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THE      LIBRARY      OF      REASON. 

ON  Saturday,  May  6,  the  proprietors  of  the  Oracle 
of  Reason  will  publish  No.  I.  of  their  "  Library 
of  Reason,"  to  be  continued  on  the  firdt  Saturday  of 
every  month.  The  "  Library  of  Reason,"  will  con- 
sist of  reprints  of  rare  and  valuable  works,  which 
are  either  out  of  print  or  too  expensive  for  the  gene- 
ral reader.  No.  I.  will  contain  the  whole  of  the 
celebrated 

ESSAY  UPON  "SUPERS-TIT  ION," 
By  Plutarchus. 
Translated  by  the  late  lamented  Julian  Hibbert, 
and  printed  by  him  at  his  own  private  press.  Ori- 
ginally sold  at  one  guinea.  The  "  Library  of  Rea- 
son "  will  be  of  uniform  size  and  appearance  with 
the  Oracle  of  Reason,  and  be  published  at  the  same 
price,  namely ,ONE  PENNY"  per  number,  containing 
nearly  double  the  usual  quantity  of  information 
given  for  that  sum  by  the  Liberal  or  Infidel  Prc-ffl. 

Printed  and  Published  by  THOMAS    PATERSON, 
No.    11,    Bolt-court,    Fleet-street,    London,   to 
whom  all  Communications  should  be  addressed. 
Saturday,  April  22,  1843. 
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"FAITH'S  EMPIRE  IS  THE  WORLD;  ITS   MONARCH,  GOD;  ITS   MINISTERS,  THE   PRIESTS] 

ITS  SLAVES,  THE  PEOPLE  " 


NO.    72.] 
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THE  PLACARD  AGITATION, 
i. 

The  free  circulation  of  these  Patersonian,  or  Holy- 
wellstreetarian  creeds,  have  proved  thoroughly 
harmless.— PuBLICOLA. 

One  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  moral 
greatness  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  bold 
and  independent  enunciation  of  opinion,  in  the 
midst  of  universal  dissent.  Few  men  are 
found  capable  of  doing  it,  but,  without  at- 
tempt at  fulsome  eulogy,  Publicola,  in  the 
above  sentence,  has  exhibited  this  admirable 
feature.  He  has  been  the  only  infidel  of 
eminence  who  has  had  the  courage  to  de- 
clare that  the  placard  agitation  at  the  Oracle 
of  Reason  office  was  harmless. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  London,  T  heard 
with  much  interest  a  brief  history  of  what  is 
known,  by  our  friends  there,  as  the  "  placard 
agitation."  Shut  up  in  Gloucester  gaol, 
little  reached  me  of  the  world's  busy  transac- 
tions, and  of  my  friends'  strugglings.  Eut 
what  I  was  told,  and  what  I  myself,  in  Lon- 
don, saw  of  the  placard  agitation,  struck  me 
as  teeming  with  truths  stranger  than  fiction — 
with  remarkable  characteristics  deserving  of 
record,  worthy  of  comment,  and  redolent 
with  useful  teaching.  Busy  with  a  thousand 
cares,  lecturing  incessantly,  hurrying  from 
j  town  to  town,  I  have  hitherto  been  without 
an  opportunity  of  registering  my  opinions 
upon  this  subject.  But,  as  at  it  I  have  won- 
dered^ and  as  by  it  I  have  been  instructed, 
and  thinking,  of  course,  it  might  profit  others, 
I  proceed  to  give  a  few  facts  and  thoughts 
upon  the  event. 

A  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Paterson  and  a 
few  other  friends,  about  whose  heterodoxv, 
I  presume,  there  is  little  question,  deter- 
mined  that  the  office  in  Holywell-street 
should  do  something  besides  sell  Oracles,  and 
so  began  to  hang  up  papers  in  the  window, 
which  strongly  and  plainly  expressed  their 
sentiments  about  the  god-idea,  the  Jew 
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book,  and  such  like  clerical  ware.  These 
papers  were  written  so  intelligibly,  that 
Isaiah  himself  would  have  said,  that  he  who 
ran  could  read  them.  This  proceeding  is 
what  was  known  as  "the  placard  agitation.'' 
And  an  agitation  it  really  was.  According 
to  the  Age,  20,000  persons  per  day,  passed 
through  the  street  to  see  them.  This  first 
essay  has  ended  in  Mr.  Jardine,  a  unitarian 
magistrate,  declaring  that  the  shop  window 
in  which  the  placards  were  exhibited  was  a 
thoroughfare,  in  order  to  enable  him,  by  the 
police-act,  to  sentence  Mr.  Paterson  to 
imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction. 
And  this  Mr.  Jardine  found  no  difficulty  in 
doing,  upon  the  most  refined  unitarian-chris- 
tian principles.  In  the  recent  numbers  of 
the  Oracle,  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Pater- 
son's  trial,  these  profane  placards  may  be 
found  by  persons  curious  to  see  them. 

Now,  christians  are  always  forward  to  say, 
and  zealous  to  boast,  that  whatever  objec- 
tions an  infidel  may  have  to  their  doctrines 
and  books,  he  is  too  prudent  to  express  them. 
Leslie  taunts  infidels  for  this  pusillanimity. 
And  the  sneers  of  Leslie  have  been,  and  are, 
echoed  from  every  pulpit,  repeated  by 
every  christian  lip,  and  perpetuated  by  every 
saintly  pen.  The  cry  has  been,  that  infidels 
are  ashamed  to  openly  proclaim  all  they 
really  think.  The  fact  is,  that  infidels  have 
been  seduced  into  the  vain  and  useless  policy, 
that  it  was  best  to  respect  christian  feeling. 
But  so  far  from  christians  appreciating  this 
deference  to  their  feelings — so  far  from 
generously  allowing  that  in  infidel  judgment 
christian  mysteries  were  more  disgusting 
and  obscene  than  infidels  openly  proclaimed 
— so  far  from  doing  one  or  the  other  of  these 
things,  christians  have  taken  most  malicious 
advantage  of  this  forbearance,  and  have 
insinuated,  that  so  diabolical  are  infidel 
tenets,  that  infidels  are  ashamed  to  utter  them 
before  men.  Yes,  christians  have  loudly 
proclaimed  infidels  as  hypocrites,  as  dissem- 
blers, as  men  who  were  ashamed  of  their 
own  sentiments,  because  they  put  not  those 
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sentiments  publicly  and  openly  forward. 
This  foul  stigma,  which  no  honest,  honour- 
able, or  earnest  man  could  endure,  Mr. 
Paterson  and  other  friends  resolved  to  wipe 
away  ones  and  for  ever.  To  do  this,  they 
openly,  boldly,  and  plainly  expressed  their 
honest  abhorrence  of  the  degrading  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  Of  the  bible  they  spoke  as 
they  felt.  Like  Crabbe,  they  adhered 
strictly  to  their  subject,  and  painted  in  coarse 
and  ragged  language,  the  coarse  and  rugged 
points  of  the  Jew-book.  What  was  low, 
they  drew  low — what  was  obscene,  they 
expressed  as  obscene.  Despising  the  cant 
of  respectability,  and  the  misgivings  of 
timidity,  they  were  true  to  their  own  con- 
ceptions, and  true  to  their  original.  The 
result  of  all  this  was,  that  christians  began 
to  exclaim  of  their  feelings  being  shocked, 
and  of  decency  being  violated.  The  vice- 
chancellor's  son  broke  the  windows,  and 
christians  were  loud  in  all  their  papers  in 
invoking  the  most  brutal  vengeance.  Mr. 
Paterson  was  put  in  Tothill-fields  prison, 
openly  insulted,  and  barbarously  treated. 
The  governor  evidently  having  been  directed 
to  spare  neither  abuse  nor  punishment,  while 
Mr.  Paterson  was  in  his  power.  Verily, 
who  can  please  the  pious  ?  What  can  an 
infidel  do  to  get  into  saintly  graces  ?  When 
infidels,  through  consideration  of  christian 
sensibility,  refrain  from  expressing  all  they 
think,  christians  condemn  it  as  hypocrisy — 
and  when  they  openly  proclaim  their  opi- 
nions, christians  punish  it  as  an  outrage. 
It  is  criminal  dissimulation  to  say  nothing, 
and  a  violation  of  decency  to  speak.  As 
was  said  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  in  their  report  of  Me- 
chanics' Institutions  for  1841, "  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  reli- 
gious adversaries."  This  conduct  described, 
is,  on  the  part  of  christians,  strange  enough, 
but  what  is  to  be  said  of  infidels  who  joined 
them  ?  For  the  clamour  and  dissent  against 
the  Holy  well-street  proceedings  by  infidels 
of  all  grades,  was,  if  not  as  vindictive  as 
that  of  the  christians,  at  least  as  steadily 
condemnatory.  Friends  who  had  been  warm 
in  defence  of  Mr.  Southwell  and  others, 
grew  cold  in  this  case.  The  generous 
enthusiasm  many  had  before  displayed,  now 
shrunk  up  into  the  narrow  dimensions  of 
respectable  propriety.  London  was  in  one 
commotion,  every  paper  groaned  with  heavy, 
and  blazed  with  hellish  articles  each  morning, 
calling  for  the  violent  and  brutal  suppres- 
sion of  an  infidel's  liberty  to  speak  his  own 
sober  and  strong  convictions  upon  christian 
mysteries.  Then  it  was  found  how  few 
there  were  who  could  see  a  principle  through 
the  clouds  of  clamour,  and  how  few  could 
find  a  tongue  to  defend  right  when  the  mul- 
titude dissented.  Then  it  was,  when  infi- 
dels were  dumb,  or  more  than  dumb,  were 
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condemning —when  christians  were  dying 
with  an  atheistical  cholera — that  Publicola 
declared  that  all  the  Holywellstreetarian 
creeds  were  harmless.  It  will  scarcely  be 
believed  by  calm  men,  that  these  things 
could  have  been.  ,But  so  it  was,  those  who 
did  not  deny  what  they  had  always  professed, 
the  right  of  free  expression,  could  not,  or 
would  not  see  any  utility  in  openly  denoun- 
cing Christianity.  And  they  called  it "  low" 
and  tl  scurrilous, "  without  appearing  to 
have  the  slightest  notion  that  language  that 
was  "  low  "  might  be  perfectly  proper,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  "scurrilous"  which 
was  true.  Even  socialists  were  found  to 
join  in  the  disproval.  It  might  proceed 
from  sincerity,  but  no  man  will  deny  but  that 
it  also  proceeded  from  simplicity.  Persons 
who  had  stood  by,  and  suffered  for  the  Oracle, 
thought  that  its  identification  with  the 
Holywell-street  agitation  had  ruined  it. 
Now,  why  should  such  an  opinion  be  enter- 
tained ?  Beyond  mere  respectable  clamour 
and  christian  cant,  what  can  be  said  in 
condemnation  of  the  placard  agitation  ? 
Will  any  man  upon  the  platform,  or  in  this, 
or  any  other  paper,  show  that  there  was  one 
word  said  of  the  Jew-gods,  or  Jew-books, 
which  was  not  richly  deserved  ?  Will  any 
one  who  called  the  placard  language  "low  " 
and  "scurrilous,"  show  how  the  low  and 
obscene  ideas  and  imagery  of  the  bible  can 
be  expressed,  but  by  the  employment  of 
low  and  obscene  language  ?  The  necessity 
was  a  hard  one,  and  in  treating  disgusting 
subjects,  there  is  no  alternative  but  the  pre- 
sentation of  disgusting  pictures,  and  as  that 
honest  and  bold  critic  Ebenezer  Elliott  bag 
said  of  Crabbe's  poems,  "The  severity  of 
Crabbe's  style  is  an  accident  belonging  not 
to  him,  but  to  his  subject."  So,  I  contend, 
was  the  coarseness  of  the  placards  an  acci- 
dent belonging  not  to  the  writers,  but  to 
their  coarse  subject — most  sacred  christians' 
books  and  gods.  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
language  was  low,  and  sometimes  obscene, 
but  I  contend  most  decidedly,  that  no  other 
language  could  have  been  honestly  used.  I 
deny  that  a  scurrilous  word  was  employed, 
or  one  not  warranted  by  truth  and  fidelity. 
And  the  great  value  of  that  public  expo- 
sition of  christian  doctrines  was  shown  in 
the  fact,  that  both  christians  and  infidels 
revolted  from  a  stern  and  naked  portrait  of 
orthodox  originals.  Let  any  man  come 
forward  and  show  that  any  placard  did  an 
injustice  to  its  subject.  Let  any  man  who 
can  take  up  that  "  glorious  book,"  the  bible, 
and  point  out  wherein  it  has  been  misrepre- 
sented, and  I  will  at  once  join  in  the  general 
condemnation  of  the  placard  that  did  it. 
But  till  this  is  done,  I  shall  regard  as  most 
disgraceful  weakness  that  all-censuring 
of  that  conduct  which  honesty  and  duty 
dictated.      He     who    speaks    untruly    of 
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Christianity  deserves  unqualified  reprehen- 
sion— hut  he  who  faithfully,  and  in  full  sin- 
cerity, pictures  forth  its  disgusting  indecen- 
cies, merits  esteem   for   the  bravery   of  the 
act,  and  commands  approval  for  the  stern 
truth    of  his  language.     As  Engledue  has 
well  said  of  materialism,    "I   have  yet  to 
learn  that  there  is  grossness  in   truth."     Of 
anything  said  I  have  but  one  question  to 
ask — is  it  true  ?  and  if  so,   whatever  it 
may  be,  I  will  approve  it — whatever  it  may 
be,  I  will  defend  it.     Though  all  the  world 
censure  and  condemn,   though  bigots  rage, 
and  friends  grow  cool,  while  I  have  power  I 
will  stand  by  it,  or  while  I  have  a  tongue  or 
a  pen,  both  shall  be  employed  in  its  service. 
What  is  infidelity  without  truth  ?     What 
is  atheism   without   integrity  ?     Ought  not 
infidels  then  to  have  been  foremost  in  de- 
fending the  placard  agitation  ?     It  might 
give  some  alarm  to  Christianity — it  might 
have  given  a  nervous  twitch  to  the  squeam- 
ish— but  if  such  little  things  are  to  frighten 
us,  errors  will  grow  up  like  a  collossus,  and 
we  little  men  must  peep  about  its  huge  and 
bloated  legs,  to  find  ourselves  dishonourable 
graves. 

To  the  honour  of  human  nature,  Mr. 
Paterson  and  Mr.  Ryall  were  not  left  quite 
alone  to  battle  with  prejudice  and  power. 
W.  J.  B.,  of  the  Oracle,  with  the  generosity 
of  a  Hibbert,  has  published  Mr.  Paterson's 
bold  and  extraordinary  defence 


And  it  is  but  common  justice  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Paterson's  barrister,  did 
for  blasphemy,  as  far  as  the  case  went,  what 
the  great  Lord  Erskine  did  for  politics.  No 
barrister  before  ever  defended  with  such 
English  intrepidity  a  case  of  that  kind.  It 
raises  our  estimation  of  the  morality  and 
independance  of  the  bar,  when  its  members 
are  found  claiming  legal  justice  for  the 
infidel  as  well  as  the  christian.  Never  has 
opposition  to  Christianity  been  more  boldly 
conceived,  more  honestly  executed,  or  more 
daringly  defended  than,  from  first  to  last, 
has  been  the  Holywell-street  placard  agi- 
tation. G.  J.   H. 


ATHEOPHOBIA. 


GODMONGER.— Dear  me !  Sir- 
an  atheist,  surely ! 


-but  you  never  can  be 


"La!  Ma,  what  an  'orrid  thing  !  Isn't  it 
awful  looking  ?"  "  What,  Lavy,  my  dear?" 
"Why  it's  a  great,  big,  fierce-looking  thing, 
with  great  jaws  and  teeth,  and  saucer  eyes, 
jclaws  to  its  fingers,  and  claws  to  its  toes, 
jand  a  hook  to  its  tail,  and — and — why  it  has 
itwo  more  heads,  and  lots  of  arms  and  legs — 
well  I  never!"  u  Why  it's  the  devil,  my 
jlove."  "  Oh  no,  the  devil  has  only  one 
head  and  tail,  two  legs,  and  two  arms." 
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u  Then  it  must  be  an  Egyptian  mummy,  or 
a  Chinese  josstick,  or  a  Burmese  idle,  or  a — 
a — Ingine  antiquity — or,  perhaps — yes,  you 
may  depend  on  it — it  is — it  certainly  is — an 
atheist !" 

And  are  the  horrors,  real  or  figured,  of 
some  of  our  fribbles  or  hypocrites  of  the 
press,  on  the  discovery  of  an  atheist  in 
person,  print,  or  paper,  in  effect  less  than 
those  of  Miss  Wilhelmina  Lavinia  Skeggs 
Ramsbottom,  on  view  of  a  u  heathen  idol," 
at  the  British  Museum  ? 

The  genteel  atheists,  the  very  genteel  and 
proper  atheists,  or  half  atheists,  who,  under 
colour  of  a  leetle  latitudinarianism,  throw 
out  hints  for  atheism  in  two  guinea  quartos 
or  five  guinea  folios — who  lecture  in  latin, 
also,  having,  priest-like,  a  sacred  language, 
to  keep  the  esoteric  doctrine  from  the  profane 
ones — these  classical  sceptics  who  knew  the 
proprieties,  kept  to  a  shade  within  the  gen- 
teel boundary  of  blasphemy,  and  could  be 
courtier  and  infidel  at  once,  or  by  turns — 
the  heterodox  of  this  caste  'stir  not  up  the 
bile  of  our  soi-disant  liberals.  No,  their 
anathemas  must  be  reserved  for  the  plain 
open  speaker,  and  for  those  who  actively 
promulgate  "  without  mystery,  mixture  of 
error,  or  fear  of  man,"  right  down,  point 
blank,  unevasive,  unmistakable  atheism. 

Above  all,  should  the   atheist  presume  to 
adopt  a  similar  style  or  manner  in  exposing 
the  god-delusion,  which  his  opponents  use  in 
stigmatising  his  opinions  and  motives,  forth 
start    the    open-mouthed    pack    of    baying 
hounds — the  snapping  curs  snarl  and  bark  at 
every  corner — the  "  blatant  beasts  "  of  the 
cross  clamour  onwards   to  hunt  him  down — 
and    the    sneaking   dastards   of  "  dissent/' 
"  nonconformity,"   or  other  heterodox   pre- 
tence, who  bellow   for   liberty  and  right   of 
private  judgment,  instead  of  universal  prin- 
ciple, as  long  as  empty  noise  can  save,  join 
in  the  rabble  execration,  or,    at  the   least, 
turn   tail,    while    others    consummate    the 
christian  barbarities.     As  said  by   Paterson 
versus god,m  the  trial,  god  versus  paterson 
— "  There  is  scarcely  a  body  of  men,   be 
their  opinions  what  they  may,  who  have  not 
been,  and  are  not,  day  by  day,  vilified   by 
their  opponents.     Such  a  course  is  the  rule, 
urbanity  and  courtesy  the  exception."     If 
they  do  not  like  our  "  style,"  and  instead  of 
correcting  it  by  suavity,  hurl  the  first  mis- 
sile of  invective,  let  them,  if  they  list,  give 
denunciation   for   denunciation,   railing    for 
railing.     And  let  them  not  object,   should 
our  laste  happen  to  lead  us  to  the  same  style. 
Or  if  they  do,  it  will  be  all  the  same.     If 
abuse,  and  blackguardism  even,  be  congenial 
to  the  mind  of  a  writer  on  theology,  seeing 
how  very   fashionable   such    "  styles  "    are 
among  the  political  factions,  in  god's, or  the 
devil's,  name,  why  should  he  be  restricted  ? 
As    the   man    Paterson    said   to  the  justice 
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Jardine,    u  Why   should    the    monopoly  ef 
blackguardism,  rancour,  and  scurrility,  be 
enjoyed  by  one  portion  of  the  press  only,  or 
those  engaged  in  one  section  of  subjects  ? 
Why   should    the  political   scavengers   em- 
ployed in  the  sewers  of  the  Herald,  Times, 
Posty  and  Standard,  with  some  of  the  oppo- 
sition nightmen,  alone  have  the  privilege  of 
throwing  mud  at  one  another  ?     And   why 
should  not  the  god-disputants — the  sceptics 
I  mean— why,  I  say,  should  not  the  infidels 
have  a  fling  as  well  ?  for  the  god- defenders 
abuse  with  impunity.     Whence  comes  this 
striking  contrast,  this  Irish  reciprocity  ?" 
The  crusade  of  the   tyrannocrats,    their 
lick-spittles,  or  their  pretended  foes,  in  favour 
of  the  courtesies  and  proprieties  is  all  moon- 
shine, more  fictitious  than  christian  charity, 
and  as  unreal  as  christian  figments.     WThat 
they  object  to  in  substance  is — not  shocking 
the     people  —  but     informing   the    people. 
Though,  if  shocking  them  should  be  with 
some  the  most  effectual  way  of  awakening 
them  to  a   "  sense   of  their  situation,"   of 
course   the   shocking  system  would  be  the 
most  loudly  and  vehemently  objected  to,  and 
rancorously  punished.     Again,  as  Paterson 
has  said  in  the  sixtieth  page  of  his  shilling's 
worth  of  first-rate  heterodoxy,  "  Blasphemy 
and  profanities,  if  good  for  any,  are  good  for 
all,  and  all  shall  have  them  too,  since  the 
diffusion  -of- useful -knowledge -society  has 
taught  us   the   way  to  spread  out    useful 
knowledge  for  the  masses.     Blasphemy   for 
the  many,  then  I  '  atheism  for  the  millions!' — 
which  have  so  horrified  the  exclusives   and 
the  godly  when  seen  in  my  window,   shall 
still  be    plentifully   diffused.     The    people 
shall  know,  and  knowing,  be  taught  to  avoid 
the  pestilential  contagion  that  is  sought  to 
be  spread  abroad  by  the  sacred  nuisance  of 
the  filthy  Jew-book."  M.  Q.  R. 


ing  differences  in  the  brains  of  man  antl 
animals.  They  compared  the  weight  of 
the  brain  with  that  of  the  body,  and  their 
researches  led  them  to  conclude  that  man 
had  the  largest  brain  in  proportion  to  his 
body.  Since  the  time  of  Aristotle  till  within 
a  late  period  this  opinion  has  been  received  ; 
but  more  modern  investigations  have  proved 
that  the  proportion  of  the  brain  to  the  body 
in  some  birds  exceeds  that  of  man,  and  that 
several  of  the  quadrumana  and  some  rodentia 
equal  him  in  this  respect.  The  illustrious 
Soemmering  proposed  another  mode  of  com- 
parison, that  of  the  ratio  which  the  mass  of 
the  brain  bears  to  that  of  the  nerves  arising 
from  it,  and  in  this  point  of  view  man  is  de- 
cidedly pre-eminent. 

The  brain  of  man  far  exceeds  in  size  that 
of  the  simiae  compared  with  the  nerves  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  and  in  these  latter  and  in 
the  seal  it  is  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
other  animals,  while  it  is  smallest  in  the 
glires,  marsupialia,  cheiroptera,  and  eden- 
tata.  The  largest  brain  which  Soemmering 
has  found  in  a  horse  weighed  lib.  4oz.  ;  and 
in  an  adult  man,  was  2lb.  5§oz.,  yet  the 
nerves  arising  from  the  former  were  ten  times 
larger  than  those  of  the  latter.  Certain 
it  is  small  animals  have  a  larger  brain  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  than  large  ones,  and 
in  cold-blooded  animals  its  dimensions  are 
very  small,  compared  with  those  of  a  higher 
temperature.  The  following  table  shows  the 
relative  weight  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the 
body  in  several  of  the  vertebrate  classes  of 
animals  : — 

Fishes. — Silurus  glanis,  one-I887th;  dog- 
fish, one-1344tto  ;  shark,  one-2496th ;  carp, 
one-560th. 

Reptiles. — Turtle,  one-5688th  ;  coluber 
natrix,  one-792d;    frog   (amphibious),  one- 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XXXIII. 

(Mammalia  continued.) 

In  the  mammalia  the  increased  development 
of  the  nervous  system  is  marked  by  the  size 
and  length  of  the  spinal  chord  ;  the  magni- 
tude of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and 
the  number  of  their  grey  deposits  and  com- 
missures, as  well  as  by  the  number  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  ganglions,  together  with  the 
extent  and  systematic  distribution  of  the 
great  sympathetic.  The  spinal  chord  is  larg- 
er in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  but 
smaller  when  compared  with  the  brain,  in 
this  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  classes. 

The  vast  superiority  of  man  over  all  other 
animals  in  mental  faculties,  led  physiologists 
at  a  very  early  period  to  seek  for  correspond- 
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I72d. 
Birds.- 


-Goose,    one- 360th ;     duck,    one- 


257th;  eagle,  one  260th  ;  falcon,  one- 102d  j 
sparrow,  one-25th  ;  canary-bird,  one- 14th. 

Cetacea. — Porpoise,  one-93d  ;  dolphin, 
one-102d,  one-60th,  one-36th,  one-25th. 

Solipeda. — Ass,  one-254th  ;  horse,  one- 
700th;  one-400th. 

Ruminantia. — Ox,  one- 860th  ;  stag,  one- 
290th  ;  sheep,  one-192d  ;  calf,  one-219th. 

Pachydermata. — Wild  boar,  one-672d  ; 
domestic,  one-512th  ;  elephant,  one-500th. 

Rodentia. — Beaver,  one  290th  ;  hare,  one- 
228th  ;  rabbit,  one-152d  ;  rat,  one-76th  ; 
mouse,  one-43d  ;  field  mouse,  one-31st. 

Carnivora. — Dog,  one-305th,  one-47th  ; 
fox,  one-205th  ;  wolf,  one-230th  ;  cat  one- 
156th,  one-82d;  ferret,  one  138th. 

Plantigrada.  —  Hedge-hog,  one-168thj 
bear,  one-165th  ;  mole,  one-36th. 

Cheiroptera. — Bat,  one- 96th. 

Lemurs. — Vari,  one-84th;  mococo,  one- 
61st. 

Baboons. — Magot,  one-105th;  great  ba- 
boon, one-104th;  macaque,  one-86th. 
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Apes. —  Mangabey,  one-48th;  the  monk 
ape,  one-44th  ;  malbrouk,  one-24th. 

Sapajous. — (American  apes)  Coaita,  one- 
41st;  Sai,  one- 25th  ;  Saimiri,  one-22d. 

Ourang-Outangs.  —  The  gibbon,  one- 
48th;  chimpanse,  26  inches  in  height,  11 
ox.  7dr. 

Child  of  six  years,  one-22d;  adult  man, 
one-35th. 

The  olfactory  nerves  are  largest  in  the 
ruminantia,  pachydermata,  and  carnivora, 
smaller  in  the  cheiroptera  and  quadrumana, 
and  discoverable  with  difficulty  in  many  of 
the  cetacea,  In  the  squirrel,  rabbit,  hare, 
and  other  large-eyed  nocturnal  quadrupeds, 
the  optic  nerves  are  very  large  ;  they  are 
small  in  rats,  mice,  bats,  hedge-hogs,  and 
subterranean  moles,  and  in  the  sorex  araneus, 
mus  typhlus,  mus  capensis,  and  others  they 
are  said  to  be  altogether  wanting.  They 
unite  before  the  infundibulum,  and  form  a 
partial  crossing  of  their  fibres.  The  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  are  distributed 
as  in  man,  and  are  very  small  in  subterranean 
animals.  Of  all  the  cerebral  nerves,  none 
reaches  so  great  a  degree  of  development  as 
the  fifth  pair,  in  the  inferior  classes  of  ani- 
mals and  in  the  fcetal  state  of  the  human 
subject;  it  is  also  of  enormous  size  in  most 
aquatic  birds.  Its  branches  are  freely  and 
extensively  distributed  in  those  animals  with 
proboscis,  long  muzzles,  large  lips,  and  broad 
bills,  as  the  cetacea,  ruminantia,  pachyder- 
mata, carnivora,  and  ornithorhynchi,  and 
also  in  those  possessing  horn,  spines,  bristles, 
and  whiskers.  This  nerve  is  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  peculiar  instinctive  actions 
so  remarkable  in  those  grades  of  animals 
which  indicate  an  inferior  degree  of  mental 
endowment,  and  this  opinion  receives 
strength  from  the  fact  of  its  great  size  in 
the  very  early  periods  of  human  existence, 
when  we  know  the  actions  are  purely  instinc- 
tive. The  remaining  cerebral,  the  spinal, 
and  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  distributed 
so  much  after  the  human  type  as  to  merit  no 
particular  remarks. 

In  most  mammalia  the  arteries  of  the  brain 
form  a  complicated  net-work  around  the  pe- 
tuitary  body  at  the  base  of  the  cranium, 
named  rete  mirabile,  which  impedes  the  flow 
of  blood  to  the  brain  in  those  animals  wjth 
pendent  heads.  The  veins  occasionly  run 
in  osseous  canals  in  order  to  avoid  pressure  ; 
this  is  well  seen  in  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  mole's  skull,  and  in  the  bony  falx  (sickle) 
cerebri  of  the  porpoise.  In  man  the  falx  is 
formed  by  the  doubling  of  the  dura  mater, 
and  prevents  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  from 
pressing  on  each  other.  A  bony  falx  cere- 
bri is  also  found  in  the  ornithorhynchus,  an 
animal  which  abounds  in  instances  of  anomal- 
ous structure.  Animals  which  possess  a  bo- 
ny tentorium  (tent  or  pavilion)  are  of  far 
more  common  occurence  :  it  is  well  developed 
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in  most  species  of  the  cat  and  bear  kind  ;  H 
is  not  so  well  marked  in  the  dog,  seal,  horse? 
and  wombat,  and  it  is  merely  rudimentary 
in  the  pig,  the  rabbit,  and  the  mouse. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  these 
structures  exist  it  such  animals  only  as  jump 
far,  and  that  they  served  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  respective  portions  of  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum  from  undue  pressure 
during  these  active  movements,  but  this  opin- 
ion is  rendered  quite  untenable  from  the  fact 
of  their  absence  in  many  animals  notable 
for  jumping,  as  the  wild  goaty  &c,  and 
their  presence  in  those  animals  alike  remark- 
able for  their  slow  and  easy  movements,  as 
the  bear. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  prin- 
ciple points  in  the  nervous  systems  of  the 
animal  kingdom  : — A  nervous  system  ex- 
ists in  every  class  of  animals,  though  not  in 
all  the  animals  of  each  class.  In  the  inver- 
tebrate classes  it  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
accumulate  around  the  oesophagus.  In 
all  the  vertebrata  its  principal  parts  are  pro- 
tected by  osseous  sheaths.  The  spinal  mar- 
row is  tubular  in  the  human  embryo,  and 
most  of  the  lower  vertebrata.  This  system 
undergoes  remarkable  changes  in  the  am- 
phibia, during  their  metamorphosis.  It  is 
highly  developed,  and  with  great  uniformity 
in  birds.  The  chord  presents  enlargements 
corresponding  in  size  to  the  members  most 
used.  The  spinal  chord  bears  a  large  ratio 
to  the  size  of  the  body  in  most  mammalia. 
Man's  superiority  is  due  to  his  mental  fa- 
culties. The  brain  is  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  nerves  connected  with  it  in 
man  than  in  any  other  animal.  The  fifth 
cerebral,  or  the  nerve  of  instinct,  is  very 
large  in  most  mammalia,  and  in  the  fcetal 
state  of  the  human  subject. — (Evers.) 


OXFORD  THEOLOGY. 
ii. 
The  Oxford  school  of  theology  is  honest — 
we  have  to  deal  with  frank  enemies  in  the 
puseyites  and  their  followers,  whilst  all 
rational  religionists  follow  a  system  of  eva- 
sion and  falsehood.  Butler  proves  the  diffi- 
culties of  deism,  in  order  to  show  that  on 
such  a  foundation  ought  to  be  built  a  super- 
structure of  revelation.  The  pseudo  liberals 
and  rationalists  would  endeavour  to  show, 
from  the  argument  a  posteriori,  or  from  ef- 
fects to  cause,  "  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  god,  as  manifested  in  the  crea- 
tion." External  nature,  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual constitution,  the  physical  condition 
of  man,  astronomy  and  general  physics,  hu- 
man anatomy,  animal  and  vegetable  physi- 
ology, natural  history,  geology,  mineralogy, 
chemistry,  meterology,  and  even  the  opera- 
tions of  the  stomach  are  turned  inside  out, 
in  order  to  show  adaptation.     But  these  laws 
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of  nature,  instead  of  proving  an  omnipotent, 
omniscient,  and  benevolent  creator,  rarher 
show  a  want  of  in  elli^ence  and  common 
humanity  in  their  design.  Rather  than  a 
superior,  they  prove  an  inferior  being  to  man. 
Newman,  in  sermon  ix.,  p.  186,  "  Fairh 
and  reason  contrasted,  as  habits  of  mind," 
disowns  this  attempt  to  delude  people,  by 
enlisting  science  in  the  service  of  faith.  He 
at  once  renounces  the  assistance  of  reason, 
and  confesses  that  all  this  array  of  learned 
counsel  in  favour  of  natural  theology,  instead 
of  giving  support  to  revelation,  leaves  the 
negative  position  of  atheism  untouched,  and 
the  affirmative  proof  of  a  deiry  and  providence 
no  more  advanced  than  it  was  before.  New- 
man says,  "  It  is  a  great  question  whether 
atheism  is  not  as  philosophically  consistent 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world, 
taken  by  themselves,  as  the  doctrine  of  a  cre- 
ative and  governing  power."  Thus  the  pu- 
seyites dispose  of  natural  theology,  nor  are 
they  less  sincere  about  the  difficulties  of  re- 
velation. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  of  January  devotes 
three  articles  more  or  less  to  theological  con- 
troversy and  the  refutation  of  puseyism,  and 
we  shall  see  how  much  less  candid  are  the 
opinions  of  the  liberal  organ.  The  article 
on  the  "  Right  of  private  judgment/'  says 
of  the  bible,  "  we  put  sufficient  faith  in  the 
variety  and  conclusiveness  of  the  evidences 
of  its  truth,  to  believe,  that  if  any  man  inquire 
honestly,  he  will  believe  it  true.  If  there  be 
a  case  of  one  who  has  thus  honestly  inquired, 
and  still  conscientiously  believes  it  false,  we 
shall  rather  choose  to  believe  that  he  labours 
under  some  invincible  obliquity  of  intellect." 
We  have  first  to  ask,  whether  this  charge 
of  dishonesty,  levelled  at  infidfls  and  pusey- 
ites,  is  not  abuse,  and  whether  it  does  not 
come  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  those 
who  are  writing  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment — and  from  a  party  who, 
even  on  the  bench,  profess  to  allow  all  inves- 
tigation and  expression  of  opinion,  if  con- 
ducted without  reviling  language  and  insult. 
As  to  the  affectation  of  putting  as  an  hypo- 
thetical improbability,  the  case  of  an  actual 
disbeliever  in  the  bible,  we  may  with  much 
more  truth  retort  the  charge  of  dishonesiy, 
and  affirm,  that  without  miserable  ignorance 
or  invincible  obliquity  of  intellect,  the  re- 
viewer must  have  been  confident  of  the 
falsehood  of  his  own  assertion.  Orthodox 
believers,  roman  catholics,  puseyites,  and 
christians  of  all  denominations,  as  well  as 
infidels,  have  admitted  the  falsehoods  of  the 
bible,  if  reason  i.s  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  its 
contents.  Many  have  said,  as  well  as  the 
puseyites,  faith  is  the  only  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  bible — they  believe  it  because  it  is  full 
of  mysteries,  miracles,  incomprehensibilities, 
obscurities,  difficulties,  and  contradictions  to 
reason.     "We  have,  therefore,  a  majority  of 
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two  to  one,  believers  and  unbelievers,  against 
the  arguments,  the  illiberal  defamation,  and 
lying  msinuaiions  of  the  reviewer. 

That  belief  in  the  bible,   according  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  rests  upon  reason,  if  not 
sufficiently  clear   from  the  above,    will    be 
plain  from  what  follows,  as  well  as  the  re- 
verse, that  every  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
Jew-book  and  Christianity  is  given  up  as  in- 
conclusive by  the  puseyites,  who  rely  solely 
upon  faith.     The  Review  talks  of  the  "  over- 
balance of  evidence  in   behalf  of  the  bible 
generally,  and  of  its  more  important  revela- 
tions  The  learned  and  unlearned,  if  sin- 
cere, generally  form  a  very  similar  notion  of 
its  fundamental  doctrines. ..  .Let  men  say 
"vhat  they  will,  they  will  find  it  hard  to  dis- 
cover  any  volume  which,    in  all   its  great 
outlines,  is  plainer  than  the  book  of  god.7' 
How  very  different  the  language  of  Newman, 
who  does  not  only  arraign  inspiration,   mys- 
teries, prophecies,  and  miracles  at  the  bar  of 
human  reason,  but  points  out  that  god  and 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  holy  trinity,  when  they 
appear  in  person,  instead  of  being  more  in- 
telligible,   play  more   fantastic   tricks   than 
ever  before    high  heaven,    and  speak  utter 
nonsense   to  man.     Page  211,    sermon   x., 
u  The  nature  of  faith  in  relation  to  reason," 
u  It  is  singular,  that  the  reasoning  of   in- 
spired men  in  scripture,  nay,  of  god  himself, 
are   of  this  recondite  nature  ;  so  much  so, 
that    irreverent  minds  scarcely  hesitate    to 
treat  them  with  the  same   contempt  which 
they  manifest  towards  the  faith  of  ordinary 
christians.     St.  Paul's  arguments  have  long 
been  abandoned,  even  by  avowed  defenders 
of  Christianity.     Nor  can  it  be  said  surely 
that  the  line  of  thought  (if  I  may  dare  so  to 
speak)  on  which  some  of   our  ever  blessed 
saviour's  discourses  proceed,  is  more  intelli- 
gible to  our  feeble  minds.''     Even  Chalmers, 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  works,  vol.  iii.  p.  385, 
acknowledges    the    non-sufficiency    of    the 
evidence  for  christian  miracles.     The  more 
rationalistic  Dr.  Arnold  abandons  the  ground 
of  the  prophecies,  and  in  a  published  sermon 
upon  them,  declares  it  to  be  his  opinion  and 
that  of  the  German  orthodox  divines,  that 
predictions  supposed  to  be  fulfilled,  are  not, 
or  were,  so  long  after  their  delivery,  that  the 
events  cannot  be  said  to  be  consequent  upon 
the  prophecies.     Those  prophecies  made  in 
the  old  testament,  which  are  applied  to  cir- 
cumstances in  the  new  testament,  he  allows 
were  never  made  for  them,  but  applied  to  oc- 
currences of   the  moment,  and  do  not  suit 
those   in   Christianity.       Accidental  coinci 
dences  of  words  and  works  may  give  encou- 
ragement and  support  to  weak  minds,  he  says, 
but  are  worth  nothing  more,  and  he  sums  up 
the  whole  of   the  prophetical  writings  and 
figures  as  not  foretelling  facts  in  future  his- 
tory, but  as  mere  illustrations  of  the  course 
of  good  and  evil  and  their  results,     In  the 
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preceding  article  on  "  Oxford  Theology,"  T 
showed  the  want  of  sincerity  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  first  stating  scripture  prece- 
dents in  morals  and  physics  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  with  those  physical  truths  and 
moral  duties  upon  which  all  mankind  are 
agreed — and  then  declaring  the  scriptures  to 
be  not  the  less  true  for  their  own  great  pur- 
pose. While  the  Oxford  school,  acknow- 
ledging this  purpose  to  be  faith,  confess  the 
il  plain  fact,"  and  the  entire  want  of  reason 
in  the  scriptures.  Not  content  with  show- 
ing the  unargumencative  nature  of  all  the 
persons  of  the  trinity,  and  allowing  the  un- 
reasonableness of  scripture  history,  in  answer 
to  the  rationalist,  who  would  defend  the 
moral  character  of  the  deity,  the  puseyites 
exult  in  his  malevolence,  and  glory  in  his  in- 
justice, as  evidence  of  his  existence,  and 
trial  of  their  faith.  The  hypocritical  liberal 
and  self-styled  rationalist,  says,  "  inquire," 
though  he  must  well  know  that  he  is  only 
imposing  on  the  ignorant,  or  evincing  his  own 
superiority  in  argument  over  the  weak.  On 
such  a  foundation  of  pretended  reason  he 
builds  his  faith  or  that  of  others — whilst  the 
pus-yites  reverse  the  order,  and  hegin  with 
faith,  acknowledging  as  truth  what  Hume 
said,  that  "  religion  was  founded  on  faith." 

W.  J.  B. 


THE  FREE  INQUIRER'S  WHY  AND 
BECAUSE. 

WRITTEN  BY   CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
XV. 

{Continued from  page  135.) 

There  are  certain  states  of  the  mind  or 
reasoning  faculty,  which  have  been  included 
under  the  general  name  of  the  passions,  by 
some  called  feelings,  by  others  emotions,  and 
we  think  the  latter  term  the  most  precise,  as, 
although  all  states  of  the  mind  are  states  of 
feeling,  produced  by  our  susceptibility  of 
sensation,  yet  an  emotion  is  caused  by  a 
peculiar  condition  of  the  human  being,  and 
has  specific  and  distinct  characters  which 
should  be  noted.  We  feel,  when  we  handle 
a  cricket  ball,  or  taste  a  delicious  ice,  but 
these  feelings  are  very  different  from  those 
excited  by  the  sight  of  a  woman  we  love, 
or  a  lovely  new-born  babe  murdered  before 
our  eyes>  Here,  in  the  one  case,  we  have 
the  emotions  of  love,  and  in  the  other  we  are 
filled  with  the  emotions  of  horror.  These 
emotions  have  been  more  or  less  felt  by  all 
that  bear  the  human  form,  and  therefore 
need  no  particular  explanation.  Love,  hate, 
pity,  anger,  hope,  joy,  sorrow,  veneration, 
and  sympathy,  are  emotions  or  states  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  external  world  upon  us,  and  our  re-action 
upon  the  external  world.  All  emotion  is  of 
course  feeling,  but  all  feeling  is  not  emotion 
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— as  by  emotion  we  mean  only  certain  states 
of    feeling.     Admiration,    surprise,    regret, 
disgust,  jealousy,  and  many  other  states  of 
the  reasoning  faculty,  are   called  emotions, 
and  give  birth  to  desires  more  or  less  power- 
ful of  fame,  revenge,  immortality,  &c,  which 
are  sometimes  called   appetites — as  we  say 
that  we  have  an  appetite  for  a  good  dinner  ; 
hut  it  would  not  be  so  well   to  say   that  we 
have  an  appetite  for  a  sweet  young   damsel, 
we  then  say  that  we  have  an  inclination  or 
desire  for  her.  Now  from  appetite  and  desire 
springs  taste — as  we  almost  invariably  find 
that  the  well-fed  Epicurean  has  great  taste 
in    the    selection   of    his    dishes,    although, 
sometimes    sadly    puzzled    to    discriminate 
between  whole  armies  of  soups   and   made 
dishes,  whilst  men  who  have  a  keen  appetite 
display   very   little   taste  in  the    selection, 
generally  resting  perfectly  satisfied  if  they 
can  s'ay  the  cravings  of  hunger    But  appe- 
tite soon  begets  taste,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  power  to  discriminate  between  dif- 
ferent impressions,  and  the  selecting  of  jhe 
best  means  for  cultivating  and  producing  the 
best    of    those    impressions.      Practice    is 
necessary  to  enable  the  taste  to  discriminate 
— it  must  be  exercised  upon  quantity,  before 
it  can  have  data  to  discriminate  in  quality. 
Of  course,  right  directions  will  enable  it  to 
discriminate  the  sooner,  that  is,   with  prac- 
tice, upon  less  quantity,  but  some  amount  of 
practice  it  must  have.     In  order,  however, 
to  be  exercised  on  quantity,  there  must  be 
the  motive  to  exercise,   that  is,  there   must 
be  the  desire  or  appetite  for  the  thing  which 
is  to  be  the  object  of    taste — but  appetite 
mostly  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  appe- 
tite must  have  food  if  it  is   to  exist  at  all. 
And,  in  point  of  fact,   it   will   be  found  in 
most  countries,  that  by  an  obvious  reaction, 
appetite  and  taste  are  in  proportion  to  the 
abundance  of  both.     Take    an   example  in 
Greece,  when  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  exer- 
cised their  eyes  on  armies  of  statues,  or  in 
Italy,  where  music  is  everywhere  used  on 
all  occasions,  and  has  a  home  in  every  mouth. 
It  would    be     presumptuous    to    deny    that 
Phidias  might  have  birth  in  a  country  win  re 
statues  are  unfrequent,   but  then   he  would 
be    an    exile    to   the  land  where  they  are 
frequent,  or  he     must   have    some    special 
idiosyncracy   which  makes    him   an     alien 
in    the    land    of    his    birth.      And    as    to 
the   bulk   of  the   people,    if    they    are    to 
have  Phidian  tastes,  they  must  have  Phidian 
works  at  every  turn.     The  popular  taste  has 
advanced  from   Dresden    china  negro  boys 
and  pug  dogs,  beyond   shepherds   and  shep- 
herdesses,    and    Spanish    bull-fighters,     to 
Canova's    dancing    girls    and     the    Apollo 
Belvidere,    with    a   reverence   even   for  the 
bearded  Jupiter,  or  the  broken  nosed   The- 
seus,   in    the    British    Museum.     It  is  the 
same  with  the  music.     Though  the  barrel- 
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organ,  with  its  monotony  of  key,  weather- 
beaten  tune,  and  slack-handed  time  may   be 
despised    by    ears    polite,    yet   it   was    the 
pioneer  of    the    Moris,    and    Bochsas,   the 
Grisis,  and  Lablaches.     It  will  be  perceived 
that  taste  is  one  thing  and  appetite  another, 
as  by  the  latter  we  simply  mean  the  desire 
to  have  something,  without  much  regard   to 
its  quality,  all  being  fish   that  comes  to  the 
net — we  display  taste  therefore  in  discrimi- 
nating the  good  from  the  bad.     Some   men 
have  an  insatiable  appetite  for  knowledge, 
yet  have  so   low   and   perverted  a  taste,    or 
rather  no  taste  at  all,  that  all  their  acquire- 
ments are  of  a  low  and  vulgar  kind,  and  are, 
besides,  but  too  often  used  as  sharp  instru- 
ments with  which  they  goad  and  prick  their 
fellow-beings.     Taste  may  be  shown  in  the 
merest  trifles   as  well  as  in  the   most  im- 
portant matters,  and  is  to  genius  what  fire 
is  to  metal,  a  purifier  of  its  dross,  purging 
it  of  all  that  is  foul,  producing,  in  addition,  an 
exquisite   polish    and    dazzling   brightness. 
By  the  term  faculty,  we  signify  the  power  to 
do — so   that  when  we   say    the   faculty   of 
reason,  we  mean  the  power  of  thinking, which 
man  possesses  in  a  higher  degree  than   any 
other   animal,  hence  the  poetic  expression 
"noble  in  reason."     Some  are  said  to  be  men 
of  genius,  by  which  we  mean  that  they  are 
favoured  by  nature,  and  have  a  more  than 
ordinary  share  of  intellectual  power,  or,  as 
Walker  expresses  it,   are    "  endowed  with 
superior    faculties."     Dr.    Johnson    defines 
genius  to  be  large  general  powers,  acciden- 
tally   turned    in     a    particular     direction. 
Some  men  have  the  faculty  of  versifying  and 
writing  poetically,  who,  like   Pope,  display 
this   talent   early  in  life,  and,    like    Pope, 
"  lisp  in  numbers  " — some  have  the  faculty 
of  imitation,  and,  like  the  great  Matthews, 
Eye  nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise. 

Others,  who  have  neither  poetic  nor  imi- 
tative genius,  are,  nevertheless,  highly  suc- 
cessful as  men  of  science,  and  collect  with 
great  facility  valuable  stores  of  information, 
and  thereby  contribute  largely  to  the  well- 
being  of  humanity — although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  sometimes  happens  that 
individuals  and  societies  will  collect  know- 
ledge into  heaps,  seemingly  forgetful  that 
"  knowledge  (as  well  as  manure)  to  be  useful 
should  be  well  spread."  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  knowledge,  like  gold  in  the  miser's 
chest,  kept  under  lock  and  key — a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  its  possessor.  Some 
men  are  mere  mathematicians,  mineralogists, 
botanists,  or  chemists,  the  first  of  whom  see 
nothing  but  lines,  squares,  circles,  and  pa- 
rallelograms— the  second  has  no  taste,  nor 
even  appetite,  for  ought  but  minerals,  verily 
he  would  feed  upon  minerals  if  they  were 
digestible  substances — the  third  can  talk  of 
nothing  but  flowers,  or  vegetable  produc- 
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tions — while  the  chemist  is  nothing  out  of  his 
laboratory,  he  is  never  happy  unless  stirring 
his  cauldron,  and  experimentalising  over  his 
furnace. 

OBITUARY. 

The  lord  giveth  and  the  lord  taketh  away, 

blessed  be  the  name  of  the  lord — - 

THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX  IS  DEAD. 

When  will   the  lord,  in  his  infinite  mercy, 

rid  the  world  of  the  genus  ? 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
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THE  PLACARD  AGITATION. 
ii. 

Sure  oak  and  threefold  brass  surrounded  his  heart, 
who  first  trusted  a  frail  vessel  to  the  merciless 
ocean.— HORACE,  Smith's  Translation. 

The  merciless  sea  of  religion  is  not  less  fear- 
ful and  dangerous  than  the  wild  and  tyrant 
billows ;  and  surely  oak  and  adamant  encased 
that  first  bold  man  who  entrusted  himself  to 
the  waves  of  opposition  to  priestly  dogmas. 
Who  first  encountered  that  bitter  malignity 
that  has  literally  lashed  the  hearts  out  of  its 
victims.  Such  was  the  spirit  with  which 
Mr.  Paterson  was  pursued,  for  his  placard 
agitation  against  christian  doctrines,  that, 
could  it  have  been  done  decently,  his  head 
would  have  figured  on  Temple  Bar,  and  his 
body  would  have  been  burned  in  Tothill 
Field's  prison.  As  it  was,  in  one  short 
month  they  broke  his  iron  constitution,  and 
sent  him  forth  a  weak,  emaciated  man. 

In  ray  last  paper  on  this  subject  I  noticed 
the  strange  ablepsy  which  seized  free-think- 
ers of  all  grades  with  regard  to  the  impor- 
tant principles  involved  in  the  placard  agi- 
tation. If  it  be  the  first  principle  of  mental 
liberty  that  every  man  is  to  express  his  sin- 
cere opinions,  Mr.  Paterson,  by  acting  out 
this  principle,  ought  not  to  have  been  with- 
out warm  sympathy  and  active  support.  It 
is  quite  proper  to  dissent  from  his  opinions — 
quite  fair  to  condemn  them — but  it  was  most 
unjust  in  free-thinkers  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  anything  but  opinion  to  check  his 
opinions.     What  sincere  man  can  this  day 

tell  that  his  own  sentiments  will  run  in  the 
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fashionable  channel  to-morrow  ?  and  he  who 
fails  to  defend  his  fellow-man  to-day,  for  feits 
his  own  claim  to  protection  to-morrow.  He 
who  will  stand  by  and  see  another  unjustly 
beaten  down,  without  doing  what  in  his 
power  lies  to  prevent  it,  deserves  himself  to 
be  beaten  down.  The  Inquirer  nobly  said, 
u  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  dissent  from 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Paterson,  but  we>  also 
dissent  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pat- 
terson is  treated  by  the  press.  With  us ,  our 
brother's  right  to  express  his  sentiments  is  as 
sacred  as  our  own."  Who  can  read  so  glo- 
rious a  remark — breathing  the  most  generous 
and  dignified  spirit  of  liberty,  and  not  feel 
an  instinctive  admiration  for  the  man  who 
penned  such  honourable  words  ?  All  inde- 
pendent men  will  cast  the  flowers  of  affection 
into  that  man's  grave.  For  that  single  sen- 
timent, uttered  at  that  critical  time,  when 
saints  were  crying  havoc,  and  almost  every 
man  thought  it  his  duty  to  hound  on  the  dogs 
of  war,  the  editor  of  the  Inquirer  desei  ves  to 
live  for  ever  in  the  estimation  of  mankind. 
But  refreshing  as  it  is,  and  will  be  while 
my  memory  lives,  to  have  found  one  public 
man  lifting  up  his  voice  for  equal  j  ustice, 
how  humiliating  the  reflection  that  this  no- 
ble act  was  performed  only  by  one  opposed 
to  us.  Blush !  spirit  of  liberty  !  blush  !  that 
a  stranger  should  be  found  defending  men 
who  had  forgotten  to  defend  themselves  ! 

"  Historicus,"  a  writer  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  said,  some  months  ago,  that  "  It  i< 
not  by  continuing  to  profess  opinions  and  si- 
lently to  forbear  to  act  upon  them,  that  either 
religious,  or  any  other  prevailing  doctrines 
are  to  be  freed  from  whatever  of  an  irrational 
or  pernicious  character  they  may  contain. 
But  that  is  a  happy  day  for  renovated  huma- 
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nity  when  first  a  sincere  man,  indignant  at  j 
the  more  and  more  severance  of  profession 
from  practice,  stands  upafulfiller  in  his  own  ' 
person,  and  a  vindicator  to  the  world,  of 
the  solemn  duty  of  doing  the  whole  of  that 
which  he  daily  professes  he  ought  to  do." 
Thus  Mr.  Paterson  felt,  and  reasoned,  and 
ac^ed.  He  could  not  continue  to  profess 
opinions  of  the  evils  of  religion  and  silently 
forbear  acting  upon  them,  and  he  bravely 
stood  up  the  fulfiiler  in  his  own  person  of  the 
solemn  duty  of  doing  the  whole  of  that  which 
he,  and  thousands  of  others  every  cloy,  pro- 
fessed they  ought  to  do.  Should  Mr.  Pat- 
erson  have  been  suffered  to  be  crushed  by 
the  rampant  followers  of  Jesus  ?  Should 
he,  without  sympathy — generally  speaking, 
without  a  murmur  or  a  protestation — have 
been  shut  up  in  a  prison,  and  treated  with 
more  cruelty  than  a  felon  or  a  murderer  ? 

Of  the  principle  of  free  expression  violated 
by  Mr.  Paterson's  imprisonment  I  have  now 
spoken;  but  there  is  another  principle  yet, 
equally  sacred,  which  has  been  equally  ob 
scured  by  the  fogs  of  unmanly,  palsied  fear. 
Jt  is  not  enough  that  I  contend  that  Mr. 
Paterson  should  have  been  held  harmless 
for  expressing  his  opinions,  whatever  they 
were,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  reason- 
able objection  can  be  taken  to  the  opinions 
he  did  express.  The  principle  I  refer  to, 
in  my  justification,  is  that  principle  of  all 
principles,  the  principle  of  truth.  By  what 
show  of  reason  or  justice  did  christians  or 
infidels  condemn  those  placards  without  a 
reference  to  this  principle  ?  The  Noncon- 
formist has  truly  said,  that  the  objections  of 
dissenters  generally  to  Sir  James  Graham's 
factory  education  bill  have  been  paltry  and 
mean — quite  beside  the  true  ground.  None 
have  stood  on  the  great  principle  of  dissent, 
and  denied  the  right  of  the  state  to  give  any 
religious  education.  In  the  same  manner, 
to  my  seeming,  have  infidels,  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  placard  language,  over- 
looked their  first  principle — truth.  Tt  is 
a  full,  ample,  and  most  sufficient  defence  of 
any  language,  whether  on  the  lips  of  chris- 
tian or  atheist,  that  it  is  true.  Call  it 
coarse,  low,  vulgar,  indecent,  violent,  scur- 
rilous, abusive — just  what  you  please.  I  re- 
peat it — it  is  a  sufficient  defence  of  such 
language  that  it  be  true.  Truth  blows  aside 
all  cavils,  despises  all  squeamishness,  bows 
to  no  custom,  stoops  to  no  conventionalisms, 
but  paints  error  with  the  sternness  of  de- 
struction. All  that  need  have  been  done 
with  objectors  to  the  placards  was  simply  to 
say,  "  show  what  is  false  ;  the  language  is 
strong,  I  allow,  but  is  it  required  ? — is  it 
true?''  But  instead  of  this  was  heard  a 
childish  chime  of  the  general  cant.  As 
Ebenezer  Elliott  once  said  of  politicians — 
they  were  like  sheep  in  a  lane,  one  leaped 
over  a  stick  held  before  it,  and  though  the 
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stick  was  instantly  withdrawn,  every  one  of 
the  flock  leaped  at  the  same  spot,  without 
discovering  that  they  had  nothing  to  leap  for. 
Mr.  Shiel  said  that  a  woman  would  rather 
die,  than  utter  what  she  read  in  her  bible —  j 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  tongue,  pen,  or 
olacard  ever  yet  did  justice  to  the  revolting 
obscenities  of  the  Jew-book.  Christians,  in 
being  alarmed  at  the  plain  truths  of  the 
placards,  took  fright,  not  at  a  finished  paint- 
ing, but  at  a  mere  crayon  sketch,  of  those 
ridiculous  and  disgusting  orginals  which 
they  worship  as  sacred.  But  surely  infidels 
being  frightened,  was  quite  a  gratuitous 
thing.  Their  terror  was  a  mnnificient  gift 
to  the  saintly  world.  For  infidels  to  be 
frightened  when  christians  are  frightened,  is 
certainly  carrying  politeness  a  great  way. 
Of  this  matter  1  now  take  leave — to  infidels 
I  should  have  said  less,  had  I  felt  less  respect 
for  them.  But  satisfied  that  independent 
blood  rolls  through  their  veins,  I  judge  that 
one  reference  to  this  matter  is  enough  to 
correct  the  mistake  into  which  they  recently 
fell.  One  pointing  to  courage,  honour,  and 
sincerity,  is  enough,  and  infidels  are  them- 
selves again.  Did  I  not  think  so,  this  paper 
would  be  unwritten  — for, 

On  dastards  dead  to  fame 

I  waste  no  anger,  for  they  feel  no  shame. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Paterson's  trial,  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded,  is  now  before 
the  world,  and  no  man  who  approves  of 
bold  struggling  for  meutal  liberty  should  be 
without  a  copy.  It  is  at  once  the  most 
extraordinary  defence  ever  made,  and  the 
most  extraordinary  book  in  our  language. 
I  read  it  as  I  do  Punch,  after  dinner,  to 
promote  merriment,  on  the  good  old  English 
and  anti-maw-worm  principle,  to  laugh  and 
grow  fat.  More  wit  and  boldness  never 
before  met  together  in  a  trial  for  blasphemy. 
What  Paterson  said,  no  other  man  ever  did 
say  in  a  court,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
another  man  living  could  be  found  to  say  it 
again.  As  his  enemies  laid  on  him,  so  laid 
he  on  Christianity,  without  measure  and 
without  mercy.  Christians  can  never  again 
boast  that  no  man  has  been  found  boldly 
and  unreservedly  to  denounce  their  obscene 
mysteries  in  the  teeth  of  punishment  and 
death.  It  is  proud  I  should  be  to  defend 
that  defence  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral, 
against  Sidney  Smith  or  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  or- in  some  methodist  conference, 
before  their  hundred  popes. 

When  the  means  are  at  disposal  to  secure 
a  respectable  shop,  in  a  quarter  where  effect 
can  be  given  to  what  has  to  be  said,  the 
placard  agitation  may  again  be  renewed. 
Nor  shall  I  be  unwilling  to  share  the  danger 
of  a  course  which  I  with  all  sincerity  can 
justify.  ■  G-.  J.  H. 
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IS  THERE  A  GOD? 

XXVI. 

Shaftesbury,  in  his  "  Characteristics," 
vol.2,  pag^lO,  of  thelnquiryConcerningVir- 
tue,  says :  "  There  are  few  who  think  always 
consistently,  or  according  to  one  certain  hy- 
pothesis, upon  any  subject  so  abstruse  and 
intricate  as  the  cause  of  all  things,  and  the 
economy    or   government  of    the    universe. 
That  alone,  therefore,  is  to  be  called  a  man's 
opinion  which  is  of  any  other  the  most  habi- 
tual to  him,  and  occurs  on  most  occasions. 
So  that  it  is  hard  to  pronounce   certainly  of 
any  man  that  he  is  an  atheist,  because,  un- 
less his  whole  thoughts  are  at  all  seasons,  and 
on  all  occasions,  steadily  bent  against  all 
supposition    or    imagination    of    design    in 
things,  he  is  no  perfect  atheist.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  a  man's  thoughts  are  not  at  all 
times  steady  and  resolute  against  all  imagi- 
nation of  chance,  fo;tune,   or  ill  design  in 
things,  he  is  no  perfect  theist.     But  if  any 
one  believes  more  of  chance  and  confusion 
than  of  design,  he  is  to  be  esteemed  more  an 
atheist  than  a  theist,  from  that  which  pre- 
dominates or  has  the   ascendant."     Shaftes- 
bury goes  on  to  name  a  dozen  natural  reli- 
gionists, according  to  the  side  to  which  they 
are  most  inclined,  of  which  four  are  different 
sorts  of  atheists.     But  the  real  difficulty  is 
in  the  measure  and  standard  of  atheism  by 
which  atheists  are  to  be  tried — and  I  doubt 
whether  Shaftesbury, in  his  estimate  of  athe- 
ism or  an  atheist,  has  not  committed  a  griev- 
ous inaccuracy.     I  think   few  who  profess 
themselves  atheists  profess  themselves  "stea- 
dily bent  against  all  supposition  or  imagina- 
tion of  design  in  things."   Every  body  seems 
to  admit  design,  but  not   the   consequence 
theists  would  jump   to.     Design  means  that 
it  is,  no  thing — no  design.     That  there  is  no 
ground  to  make  out  an  atheist  on  this  ac- 
count, Brougham   seems  to  think,  when  he 
says  of  Paley's  Natural  Theology:    "He 
assumes  the  very  position  which  alone  scep- 
tics dispute.    In  combatting  him  they  would 
assert  that  he    begged  the  whole  question, 
for  certainly  they  do  not  deny,  at  least  in 
modern    times,     the    fact    of    adaptation." 
Though  this  appears  a  quibble  of  Brougham's, 
or  a  pique  at  the  Bridgwater  Treatises,  for 
if  Paley  goes  too  much  upon  the  supposition 
that  atheists  did  not  allow   any    design   in 
things,  the  aim  of  his  book  is  certainly  writ- 
ten to  prove  that  the  design  establishes  the 
designer.     We  are  not  certain  that  Shaftes- 
bury does  not  mean  by  design  in  things  the 
real   question,   whether   they  were  precon- 
ceived in  thought,  and  then  made  by  any 
other  thing,  not  as  we  propogate  our  species, 
but  as  we  would  make  a  watch.     But  when 
he  gives  the  alternative  of  chance  or  fortune 
in  the  place  of  design,  in  the  inclination  to- 
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wards  atheism,  we  cannot  allow  of  such  a 
supposition  as  militating  against  the  fact  of 
adaptation  as  allowed  by  atheists.  It  seems 
one  of  those  vulgar  notions  of  chance,  so 
often  ascribed  to  and  rejected  by  the  atheist, 
and  so  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  every  one 
of  them — Mirabaud,  Meslier,  Hume,  and  a 
writer  in  the  Freethinker's  journal. 

W.  J.  B. 


PROGRESS  of  FREE  DISCUSSION— 

WITH    A    SPECIAL    NOTICE    OF    THE 

"THEOLOGICAL     ASSOCIATION." 

The  prevalence  of  meetings  for  discussion, 
in  which  the  utmost  freedom  and  latitude  is 
permitted  to  controversy,  consistent  with  the 
ordinary    observance    of    the    courtesies   of 
society,  is,    amid  many  discouraging  signs, 
an  evidence  of  an  increased  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, and  the  practical  recognition  of   the 
important  principle    of    free    expression   of 
opinion      The  metropolis  contains  numerous 
places  of  resort,  in  which  particular  nighis 
are  set  apart  for  these  purposes.     Perhaps 
th  j  description  which  commences  this  paper 
does  not  strictly  apply  to  the  generality  of 
such    meetings  —  some    excluding  religion, 
either  by  rule  or  practice — some  discourag- 
ing extreme  questions — some  not  tolerating, 
or  scarcely  tolerating,   ultra  speakers — but 
there  are  some  well-conducted  places,  as  the 
"  Yorkshire,"  in  the  city—"  Watts's,"  in 
Holborn — the  "  Hope,"  in  Wardour-street, 
in  which  much  good  temper,  spirit,  and  free- 
dom are  preserved.      With  the  "  Glebe,"  in 
Great  Titchheld-street,  a  house  well-known 
to  the  socialists  in  the  City-road,  and  some 
other  resorts   I   am  not   acquainted.      The 
Social    Institutions    are  well-known.      The 
"  Theological  Association  *'  it  is  my  present 
purpose  chiefly  to  mention,  its  objects  being 
well  defined,  and  its  plans  being  in  some  de- 
gree  organised.      The    prospectus  was  not 
long  since  transferred  entire  to  the  pages  of 
the  Oracle — the  objects,  as  the  name  implies, 
purely  theological  inquiry,   the  overthrow  of 
theological  error — and  the  means,  the  peri- 
odical holding  of  meetings  for  free  discussion, 
lectures,    conversations,    readings,    &c.     A 
library  to  be  also  added,  and,  above  all,  the 
establishment  of  a  class,  for  the  very  impor- 
tant object  of  improvement  in  composition, 
public   speaking,    and   investigation.       The 
composition  of  the  society,  too,  is  excellent, 
and  may  be  almost  considered  unique,  being 
composed,  as  one  of  the  prospectuses  states, 
of  persons  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  from  the 
evangelical    christian  to  the   pure    atheist. 
The  efficient  carrying  on   of  the   proposed 
class    is  of  high    importance.     Students  in 
theology,  whether  of  an  infidel  or  of  &  faithful 
turn,  are  sadly  beclouded  through  a  too  great 
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reliance  on  partial  sources  of  information. 
Confined  to  one  sort  of  writing  or  teaching 
only  or  mainly,  they  really  proceed  much 
more  frequently  to  "strengthen  prejudice, 
than  to  investigate  truth  and  overthrow 
error.''  The  mingling  of  persons  of  professed 
contrary  opinions  in  such  studies,  pursued  in 
the  right  spirit,  must  be  productive  of  great 
advantage.  I  say  of  professed  contrary 
opinions,  not  as  being  the  best  calculated 
to  investigate,  but  as  being  the  best  whom  it 
is  practicable  to  congregate — society,  as  at 
present  constituted,  not  affording  individuals 
who  have  not  been  compelled  more  or  less  to 
prejudge.  In  an  association  such  as  this, 
however,  there  would  be  every  facility  to 
rub  down  untenable  and  gross  prejudices  on 
either  side.  There  would  also,  by  a  more 
general  acquaintance  with  the  leading  objec- 
tions on  either  side, where  sides  had  been  taken , 
soon  be,  as  it  were,  a  balance  struck,  and 
the  crasy  assertions  of  half-witted,  half -in- 
formed, or  superficial  writers  or  talkers  would 
be  set  aside,  and  not  be  continually  repro- 
duced, to  be  as  continually  refuted.  Thus  a 
deal  of  valuable  time,  labour,  breath,  and 
paper  would  be  saved,  and  only  points  worthy 
of  investigation,  which  would  furnish  plenty 
of  admirable  material,  would  occupy  the  at- 
tention. This  is  the  leading  idea  which  in- 
duced the  introduction  of  that  excellent  item 
in  the  "  circular,"  worded,  "  The  registering 
of  theological  arguments,  distinguishing  such 
as  remain  unanswered,  such  as  have  been 
replied  to  without  being  disposed  of,  or  such 
as  have  been  refuted." 

Similar  societies  in  the  provinces  or  else- 
where would  do  well  to  open  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  London  association,  for  mutual 
hints  and  instructions  in  their  common 
objects. 

A  slight  outline  of  one  evening's  proceed- 
ings will  convey,  in  the  most  interesting  and 
perhaps  instructive  manner,  the  interests, 
aims,  and  operations  of  the  society. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  lectures  announced 
by  the  prospectuses  of  the  association  was, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  25th,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Skelton.  Subject,  "  Was  Jesus  Christ 
a  re^l  or  fictitious  person  ?"  The  room  in 
Mr.  Bailey's  coffee-house,  42,  New  Comp- 
ton-street,  High-street,  temporarily  held  by 
the  society,  was  crowded,  and  the  attention 
of  the  audience  continued  undiminished  to 
the  end.  The  tenor  of  the  observations  was 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  genuine,  au- 
thenticated, and  disinterested  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Jesus 
of  the  gospels.  The  accredited,  or  least  dis- 
credited, historians  of  antiquity,  either  con- 
tained no  mention  whatever  of  the  name  and 
acts  of  Christ,  or  contained  such  a  mention 
of  such  person  and  events,  as  carried  on  the 
face  of  the  statement  its  own  refutation.  Of 
this  kind  was  the  slight  passage  in  Flavius 
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Josephus,  which  the  lecturer  asserted  was 
given  up  by  the  most  eminent  and  learned 
christian  divines  as  spurious  and  interpolated. 
Men  had  been  long  prepared  for  the  coming 
of  an  incarnate  divinity,  who  was  to  suffer 
death  for  the  sins  of  man  upon  the  cross.   As 
an  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  notion 
among  the  religions  of  Hindostan,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Maurice  was  quoted,  who  presents  plates 
of  the  oriental  Christna,  or  Christ,  bruising 
the  serpent's  head,   with    others  still  more 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  eastern  parent- 
age of  this  religious  idea.     From  these  na- 
tions it  is  conjectured  to  have  passed   to  the 
Egyptians,  thence  to  the  Hebrews,  w  ho  more 
slightly,   and  obscurely,   and  vaguely  enter- 
tained  the  expectation  of  the  advent  of  an 
incarnate  god.     The  ready  credence  of  the 
miracles  was  not  only  to  be  expected,  given 
by   ignorant    and   superstitious    people,    to 
whom  they  were  related  in  accounts  assumed 
to  be  sacred,  many  years  after  the  supposed 
date  of  such  occurrences,  but  was  the  more 
likely  to  lay  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  from 
the  strong  excitement  into  which  the  religi- 
ous world  was  thrown  at  this  time  by  the 
current  expectation  by  many  of  the  approach- 
ing end  of  the  world.     Besides,  men  were 
prepared   for  great   changes  in   theological 
dogmas,  especially  such  as  embraced  or  mo- 
dified mystic  doctrines  of  the  trinity  of  the 
orientals,  or   the  divine  word  of  some  of  the 
western   theologians  or   platonists.      These 
mysterious,  dim,  and  shadowy  expectations, 
and   this   extraordinary    excitement  of  the 
time   predisposed    to    the    ready    reception 
of  the  doctrines   promulgated  at  the  period 
of      the     supposed    teachings      of    Christ 
by     various     sects,    known      by      various 
denominations,  as  well  as  to   the  full  per- 
suasion of  the  truth  of  any  recitals  of  mar- 
vellous deeds  performed  by  a  mystic  person- 
age, which  might  be  put  forth  with  sufficient 
confidence  and  pretensions  of  a  divine  mis- 
sion.    Thus  it  was  that  the  apostolic  doc- 
trines succeeded  in   making  so  deep  an  im- 
pression in  concurrence  with  numerous  other 
sects  on  the  contemporary  religionists,  and 
thus  it  was  that  the  apostolic  accounts  ob- 
tained such  general   credence  from  a  period 
somewhat  subsequent  to  the  date  of  their  ex- 
ertions.    Mr.   Skelton   terminated   his   dis- 
course with  the  opinion  strongly  and  empha- 
tically enunciated,  that  till  the  curse  of  bible- 
dicta,  inspired  deeds,  and  god-influences  was 
removed,  small  hopes  could  be  entertained  for 
the  prospects  of  the  human  race. 

At  the  termination  of  the  lecture  a  discus- 
sion ensued. 

Mr.  Smith  considered  that  the  case  had 
not  been  in  the  slightest  point  sustained  by 
the  lecturer.  That  the  Jewish  scriptures 
contained  remarkably  plain  and  strikingly 
verified  predictions  which  every  subsequent 
account,  sacred  or  profane,  had  satisfactorily 
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corroborated.  The  passage  from  Josephus, 
which  had  been  branded  as  an  interpolation, 
was  as  genuine  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
history,  as  was  proved  by  an  Alexandrian 
manuscript  now  lodged  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, in  which  the  passage  formed  part  of 
the  regular  text.  He  referred  to  Tacitus 
and  Pliny,  as  having  made  mention  of  the 
christians.  Mr.  Smith  strongly  animadver- 
ted on  the  wholesale  scepticism  which  re- 
jects the  best  attested  historical  statements. 
As  well  might  one  doubt  the  existence  of 
Csesar,  Napoleon,  or  Oliver  Cromwell.  Re- 
ference was  also  made  to  the  testimony  of 
Macrobius,  Phlegon,  and  another  authority, 
quoted  from  Addison,  as  testifying  to  the  exis- 
tence and  acts  of  Christ.  Mr.  Smith  concluded 
by  deprecating  a  course  which  evidently 
snowed  that  the  previous  speaker  was,  how- 
ever concealed  from  himself,  very  consider- 
ably warped  in  judgment,  and  that  bigotry, 
however  imputed  to  the  religious  world,  was 
a  marked  characteristic  of  the  so-called 
philosophical. 

Mr.  Cohen  made  some  observations  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  scriptural  doctrines 
and  statements  were  rather  adverted  to  than 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  Jesus. 

Mr.  Wright  supported  the  first  speaker 
after  the  lecture,  contending  more  strongly 
for  the  precise  terms  in  which  the  holy  bible 
predicts  the  events  connected  with  the  mis- 
sion of  the  messiah,  and  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  these  predictions.  Indian  glimpses  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  he  referred  to  their 
occasional  intercommunications  with  the 
Jews  or  scattered  tribes. 

Mr.  Skelton,  in  reply,  denied  that  there 
was  any  existing  manuscript  of  a  date  at 
which  suspicion  could  be  fairly  set  at  rest, 
supposing  even  that  we  could  trust  to  an 
isolated  manuscript  in  this  matter.  The 
one  named  was  of  a  date  centuries  after  the 
period  at  which  Josephus  wrote,  and  after 
the  practice  of  forgery  and  interpolation  had 
become  a  constant  trick  among  the  chris- 
tian fathers  and  others.  Tacitus  and  Pliny 
made  mention  of  the  christians,  not  Christ, 
or  rather  a  seet  which  they  designated  in  the 
most  contemptible  and  reproachful  terms. 
The  other  authorities  quoted  by  those  who 
had  commented  on  his  observations,  were 
also  of  a  date  long  subsequent  to  the  period 
of  the  supposed  divine  or  miraculous  tran- 
sactions. The  supposition  of  the  prior 
entertainment  of  the  Jews  of  the  ooctrines 
connected  with  the  trinity,  incarnation, 
miraculous  conception,  &.c.  was  quite  unten- 
able, being  a  comparatively  modern  people, 
having  derived  their  principal  notions  from 
those  among  whom  they  were  enslaved  or 
associated,  as  the  very  ancient  Indian  chro- 
nology determines.  He  repudiated  unfair 
bias,  having  with  great  sincerity,  ardour, 
and  a  pure  love  of  truth,  conducted  his 
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inquiries,  and  having  been  forced  to  his 
present  conclusion,  by  what  appeared  the 
strongest  weight  of  evidence. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  James  Smith's  lecture 
on  that  night  week,  on  "  Universal  contra- 
distinguished from  Sectarian  Theology. '' 

It  is  highly  essential  for  the  Theological 
Association  to  carry  out  and  extend  its 
operations,  and  for  this  an  Institution  should 
be  obtained.  This  hint  may  suffice  toobtaiu 
suggestions,  perhaps  other  assistance,  from 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  forward 
such  an  undertaking,  which  has  hitherto 
been  worked  up  in  the  teeth  of  many  diffi- 
culties and  disabilities. 

Independantly  of  the  ordinary  subscrip- 
tions, a  sovereign  was  presented  a  week  or 
two  back,  which  was  immediately  invested 
in  prospectuses  with  syllabuses  of  lectures. 

The  forwarding  of  books,  which,  either  by 
way  of  loan  or  gift,  is  practicable  with  most 
persons,  would  be  very  serviceable.  The 
meetings  being  thrown  open  free,  renders 
extraneous  aid  the  more  necessary. 

M.  Q.  R. 


THE  EDUCATION  BILL  AND  THE 
DISSENTERS. 

See  how  these  christians  love  one  another. 

Faber  wrote  a  work  called  "The    Diffi- 
culties of  Infidelity,"  which  being  literally 
interpreted,  means  the  difficulties  of  infidels 
removed,  and  whoever  has  read   this  work 
will  agiee  with  me,  that  there  is  not  an  ob- 
jection therein  urged  but  he  himself  removes. 
The   grand  object  of  Mr.  F.'s    work  is   to 
show  that  without  revelation  we  cannot  know 
of  the  existence  of  one  god  or  of  thirty,  the 
works  of  a  Paley  and  a  Brougham  notwith- 
standing.    To  the  readers  of  the  Oracle,  a 
refutation  of  the  revelation  twaddle  would  be 
worse  than  useless,  as  it  has  been  done  over 
and  over  again,  but  still  Faber'sbook  has  its 
use — it  so  cuts  up  deists,  and  infidels  of  that 
stamp,   that  the  trouble  of  refuting  them  is 
saved  us,   and  so  far  Faber  is  a  coadjutor  in 
the    good    work  of    theological   demolition. 
Now,  if  we  only  looked  a  little  more  closely 
to  the  doings  of  the  gentle  lambs  of  Jesus — ■ 
or  occasionally  glanced  at  the  organs  where, 
from  time  to  time,  they  display  their  love  to 
each  other,  we  should  discover  some  choice 
morsels,  that  would  be  a  beacon  just  to  show 
how  the  land  lies  with  them.     We  have  long 
asserted  that  religion  is  the  curse  of  curses — 
the  drag-chain  of  human  liberty  and  the  foe 
to  human  improvement— all   this  we   have 
proved  by  reference  to  past  and  present  his- 
tory— from  the   principles  themselves  have 
we  shown  their  evil  tendency,  and  that  de- 
gradation and  demoralisation  is  a  necessary 
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result  of  the  introduction  of  religion  in  any 
country.  But,  say  the  religionists,  "your 
arguments  are  only  abuse,  and  your  weapons 
ridicule."  Without  attempting  to  show  that 
the  greatest  abuse  they  fear  is  truth,  and  the 
only  rid.cule  they  dre  id  a  faithful  expose,  I 
shall  just  siive  a  specimen  of  what  they  say 
of  each  other's  doctrines — those  doctrines, 
too,  for  which  martyrs,  in  the  height  of  idi- 
otic lunacy  suffered  at  the  stake — that  cate- 
chism which  costs  the  nation  ten  millions 
annually  for  its  promulgation,  here  its  nature 
is  spoken  of  plainly  and  without  reserve — ■ 
churchmen  and  dissenters,  both  drawing 
their  meekly  doctrine  from  the  one  divinely- 
inspired  book,  bespattering  each  other  with 
the  filth  drawn  from  its  godly  pages. 

The  Birmingham  Advertiser  of  the  13th 
ult.,  contains  a  letter  from  a  "  Sun  lay  School 
Teacher,"  in  which,  after  abusing  the 
church  and  "  its  abominations,"  concludes 
by  stating,"  That  sooner  than  let  hi «  children 
learn  the  church  catechism — he  would 
give  them  poison."  And  at  Hull,  last 
week,  a  Mr.  Thompson,  a  baptist  minister, 
at  a  public  meeting,  declared,  "  That  he 
would  resist   the  education  bill   even  untd 

BLOOD  FLOWED  !" 

None  of  the  Oracle  readers  need  be  told 
that  th;s  and  a  thousand  other  disputes  have 
arisen  out  of  the  present  war  against  educa- 
tion, so  consistently  maintained  by  religion- 
ists, for  by  ignorance  they  confess  they  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being — a  confession  it 
is  impossible  to  controvert.  "  When  rogues 
fall  out  honest  men  get  their  own,"  says  the 
proverb,  and  I  confidently  anticipate  much 
real  good  to  result  to  benighted  humanity 
from  the  present  war  of  the  religious  rogues. 
May  their  doctrines,  their  dogmas,  their  ran- 
cour, their  pettiness,  their  uncharitableness, 
their  bloated  and  ignorant  bigotry,  their  ar- 
rogance, their  selfsofficiency,  their  tyranny, 
and  their  inconsistency  share  the  fate  of  the 
celebrated  Kilkenny  cats,  with  this  except  ion, 
that  not  a  vestige  may  be  left  to  tell  of  their 
previous  existence. 

Now,  suppose  that,  as  atheists,  we  never 
knew  the  benign  influence  of  religion,  surely 
the  evidence  of  a  teacher  of  religion,  one  who 
understands  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  divine 
grace,  and  the  other  workings  of  the  holy 
spirit- -acting  as  we  should  upon  the  principle, 
"  that  the  1  kes  of  him  knows  the  likes  of 
them  " — such  evidence,  I  say,  would  be 
worth  something,  even  though  he  should  be 
as  big  a  rogue  as  the  party  he  condemns, 
a  probability  far  from  extravagant.  We  have 
seen  what  this  dissenting  Sunday  -  school 
teacher  says  of  the  church  catechism — and 
a  fair  sample  he  is  of  the  spiteful  and  vulgar 
tutors  provided  by  the  canting  hypocrites  of 
dissent  for  the  poor  children  of  our  labouring 
community — and  now  let  us  see  what  is  said 
of  this  catechism  by  its  supporters  and  ad- 
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mirers.  Mr.  O'Croly  said  at  Cork,  1835, 
that  "  The  most  sublime  morality  is  incul- 
cated in  the  protestant  catechism,  for  it  is 
founded  on  the  word  of  god,"  and  Hannah 
More  has  characterised  it  as  "  The  very 
grammar  of  Christianity  '' — yet  the  dissent- 
ers would  rather  poison  their  children  than 
give  them  the  "  word  of  god  ''  from  a  church 
vessel,  or  teach  f!hem  "  the  grammar  of 
Christianity  "  from  any  books  but  their  own. 
Was  ever  a  fairer  proof  given  of  the  bloody- 
mindedness,  immorality,  unnaturalness, 
hellish  hate,  and  vindictiveness  which  per- 
vades the  bodies  and  minds  of  these  righteous 
villains  ?  Murder  itself — the  murder  too  of  in- 
nocent children  by  their  parent — is  with  them 
the  purest  morality,  when  contrasted  with  the 
horrid  crime  of  permitting  them  to  save  their 
souls  by  imbibing  any  other  nostrum  than  the 
one  in  which  their  miserable  and  bigotted  pa- 
rent has  faith !  The  morality  of  murder  was 
established  as  a  christian  principle  by  the 
deliberate,  and  cold-blooded  murd-r  of  the 
baby-god  by  his  ferociously-cruel  and  cruelly- 
ferocious  papa. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  matter. 
Churchmen  were  not,  of  course,  likely  to 
hear  such  reflections  cast  upon  their  faith 
and  sit  quietly  by — to  hear  their  heaven- 
born  catechism  treated  as  the  "gammon" 
of  Christianity,  rather  than  its  "  grammar," 
was  too  provoking — atheists  could  hardly 
stand  such  treatment,  let  alone  god-mongers, 
who  were  never  remarkable  for  forbearance. 
In  the  paper  of  the  following  week,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  churchman  chargt  s  the  dis- 
senters with  being  "  Deficient  of  moral  duty, 
and  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  rabid  malice 
and  hatred  which  they  not  only  bear  in  their 
hearts,  but  to  which  they  have  actually  given 
utterance  in  the  lying  and  slandering  they 
have  spoken  with  th.  ir  mouths.  And  no 
wonder — out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh."  Good  again — when 
the  godly  sing  each  other's  praises,  they  do 
it  right  lustily,  there  is  no  piano  about  their 
sweet  voices,  but  forte,  fortissimo  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  But  what  is  the  result  to  man- 
kind of  this  "  holy  war?  " — the  greater  de- 
moralization of  the  unfortunate  dupes  who 
take  part  in  the  combat.  Still  we  have 
great  faith  in  human  progression,  and  doubt 
not  but  some  truth  seekers  are  benefitted  by 
the  hypocrisy  which  these  hateful  wretches 
occasionally  unveil. 

T.  P. 

OXFORD  THEOLOGY, 
in. 

In  proportion  as  a  man  quits  orthodoxy, with- 
out reaching  positive,  genuine  heterodoxy,  so 
his  ignorance  or  hypocrisy  seems  to  increase. 
In  the  wreck  of  belief,  the  wish  to  hold  by  a 
straw  becomes  intense  when  there  is  nothing 
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else  left.     However  more  or  less  extended 
the  infidelity  of  dissenters  and  liberals,  they 
have  a  faith  which,  not  so  comprehensive  in 
its  objects,  is  more  tenacious  in   its  single 
points,  and    more   impervious  to  reason  on 
those  subjects,  than  the  omnivorous  digestion 
of  the  blind  believer  and  infidel  to  human  intel- 
lect.   A  passage  was  quoted  (p  108)  from  the 
sermon  of  Mr.  Woodgate,  on  "  The  Study  of 
Morals,"  to  show  that  any  claim  to  superior 
morality  on  the  part  of  Christianity,  was  not 
well  founded,  and  like  the  other  arguments 
of  reason,  was  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus.     The  celebrated  American 
preacher,  Channing,  who  was  a  unitarian, 
founds  revelation  on  the  authority  of  reason, 
talks  of  the  insanity  of  atheism,   and   the 
narrow-mindedness  of  sceptics,   and  insists 
upon  the  superior  morality  of  Jesus  as  alone 
proof  sufficient  of  his   divine   mission.      A 
writer  in  Blackwood,  p.   112,  vol.  xlvii.  to 
insure  this  belief,  which  seems  his  only  hope, 
from    an   unlucky  leak   he  had  discovered, 
argues  that  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  unita- 
rians must  be  an  historical  falsehood,  as  fore- 
stalling the  necessity  of  any  new  teacher  or 
new  founder  of  a  religion,     He  says,  "  The 
only  instant  touchstone  for  the  pretensions 
of  Christ  lay  in  the  character  of  his  morality. 
But  he  who  derives  it  from  some  elder  and 
unknown  source,  at  one  step  evades  what  he 
could  not  master.     He  overthrows   without 
opposition — and  enters  the  ruins  caused   by 
internal    explosion."     The    Jew    and    the 
unitarian,  in  their  half-way  houses,  say,  the 
one   that   the  old   testament   disproves  the 
new,  the  other,  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  trinity  in  the  gospels.  The  Edinburgh 
Review  says,  there  is  an  overbalance  of  evi- 
dence for  all  the  more  important  revelations  of 
the  bible,  and  that  the  scriptures  only  contain 
some  obscurities  on  minor  points — "  the  learn- 
ed and  the  unlearned  agree  on  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity."     But  is  not  the 
trinity  thought  to  be  a  iundamental  doctrine 
of  Christianity  ?      And  the  puseyites  come, 
candidly   forward,    and   coincide    with    the 
Jew,  the  unitarian,  and  the  sceptic,   "  that 
the  private  student  of  scripture  would   not 
ordinarily   gain  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
from    it."     "Such   a   doctrine,''   says    the 
Reviewer,  "is  an  insult  to  common  sense.'" 
But  does   not  the   whole    argument  of  the 
puseyites  go  to  prove  that   religion   is    an 
insult,    and  intended  to  be   such    to    every 
exercise  of  human  reason  P     "  Are  we  to 
believe  (say  the  hypocrites)  that  the  funda- 
mental   doctrines   of  the   bible   remain    an 
inscrutable    mys'ery  P"      Are    not  original 
sin,  the  incarnation,  the  atonement  funda- 
mental doctrines  and  inscrutable  mysteries  ? 
However  great  their  impudence  in  vague 
and  general  assertions,  we  imagine  that  few 

I  of  them   would    undertake   to    make    these 
vexed  questions  clear  to  human  eomprehen- 
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sion.      "  Or,"   say    they,   "  did    the  great 
teacher  the  author  of  the  bible  sent,  teach  in 
so  peculiar  a  manner,  that  even   the  more 
important  truths  he  taught  remaimd   unin- 
telligible ?"     They  have   had  their   answer 
from   Newman,  who  says  neither  god   nor 
man,  on  divine   business,   ever   spoke  to  be 
understood — faith,    tradition,    church,  must 
interpret   the   language   of    heaven.      The 
whole  subject  of  revelation  on  which  faith  is 
exercised,  is  indefensible,   the  puseyites  do 
not  attempt  to  pi  ad  its   causp,    they  leave 
that  to  heaven — whilst  they  hold  fast  by  faith, 
th  y  do  not  want  the  world  in  their   favour, 
they  reject  its  assistance,  which  they  know 
cannot   be  really    given,    and    which    they 
believe  tends  rather  to  unsettle  minds  than 
make    converts.      Newman    says,    p.    48, 
sermon  iii,  "  We  must  put  aside  the  indirect 
support  afforded  to  revelation,  by   the   coun- 
tenance   of  the  intellectually-gifted   portion 
of  mankind,  I  mean  in  the  way  of  influence. 
Reputation  for  talent,  learning,  or  scientific 
knowledge,  has  natural  and  just  claims  on 
our  respect,  and  recommends  a  cause  to  our 
notice — so   does   power,    and   in    this    way 
power,  as  well   as  intellectual  endowments, 
is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  religion, 
in  order  to  secure  from   mankind  a  hearing 
for  an  unpleasant  subject — but  power,  when 
it  has  done  so  much,  attempts  no  more,  or  if 
it  does,  it  loses  its  position,  and  is   involved 
in    the  fallacy    of    persecution.     Here    the 
parallel  holds  good,  it  is  as  absurd  to  ar^ue 
men,    as  to    torture    men,    into  believing." 
Difficult-reared  christians,  have  always  bten 
told  by  their  theological  nurses  in    the  evi- 
d-nces  of  Christianity,  that,  at  any  rate,  the 
wise  and  the  learned  believed  it,  and  there- 
fore all  succeeding  generations  ought  to  be 
convinced,  whether  they  thought  it  true  or 
not.     The  only    argument  in  law  and  reli- 
gion counsel  and  judges  use  on  matters  of 
blasphemy,   would    be   annihilated   by   this 
Newman's    opinion.      "What    would    Lord 
Kenyon's  blissful  state  of  ignorance   say   to 
the  Oxford  divine  ?     He,  Lord  Kenyon,  in 
summing  up,  produced  the  instance  of  the 
mightiest  monarch  of  the    Roman  empire, 
the   apostate  Julian    writing  in    favour   of 
Christianity,  and   gaining   the   title    of  the 
apostle  ?    "What  will  the  Biidgwater-treatise 
men,    and    the    followers    of    their    camp, 
Brougham  and  Babbage,   say   to   this  con- 
temptuous dismissal  of  their  forces  ?     The 
puseyites   do  not  care  lor  the     attacks    of 
useful-knowledge   men,    or    their    proffered 
support — probably    they    would    prefer    the 
former,  the  very  assistance  of  reason,  whilst 
it  gives  the  lie  to  the  orthodox,  only  exposes 
the  more  to  humanity  the  vulnerable  parts 
of  revelation.     The  puseyites  at  once  decline 
all    argument,    for    or  against — these     are 
human   means — they   adopt    in   their    own 
writings   a   certain   obscurity,   and   do   not 
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affect  the  elegancies  or  even  correct  rules 
of  literature.  "  Controversy,"  says  New- 
man, "  at  least  in  this  age,  does  not 
lie  between  the  hosts  of  heaven,  Michael 
and  his  angels  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
powers  of  evil  on  the  other,  but  it  is  a  sort  of 
night  battle,  where  each  fights  for  himself, 
and  friend  and  foe  stand  together.  When  men 
understand  what  each  other  mean,  they  see, 
for  the  most  part,  that  controversy  is  either 
superfluous  or  hopeless."  Newman  admits, 
like  Pascal  and  McNeile,  that  revelation  is 
inconsistent  with  benevolence — -he  gives  to 
many  liberals  a  true  picture  of  themselves, 
and  holds  up  a  mirror  to  their  hypocrisy,  in 
depicting  the  state  of  mind  into  which  bene- 
volent men  (as  he  calls  them)  are  in  danger 
of  falling  in  the  present  age.  While  they 
pursue  objects  tending  as  they  conceive 
towards  the  good  of  mankind,  it  is  by  degrees 
forced  upon  their  minds  that  revealed  reli- 
gion thwarts  their  proceedings,  and  believing 
fully  that  Christianity  must  fall  before  the 
increasing  illumination  of  the  age,  yet  they 
wish  to  secure  it  against  direct  attacks,  and 
to  provide  that  it  no  otherwi-e  fall  than,  as 
it  unavoidably  must,  at  one  time  or  other,  as 
every  inflexible  instrument  and  every  anti- 
quated institution — crumble  under  the  hands 
of  the  great  innovator,  who  creates  new 
influences  for  new  emergencies,  and  recog- 
nises no  right  divine  in  a  tumultuous  and 
shifting  world. 

W.  J.  B. 


ROYAL    BIRTH. 

We  had  hardly  finished  our  extra  half-pint 
of  fourpenny,  and  felt  quite  cheered  at  the 
lord  having  taken  to  himself  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  when  the  alarming  intelligence  ar- 
rived that  another  incubus  was  whelped  by 
the  royal  tigress,  Queen  Alex.  Victoria, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  announce  that  up  to  the 
present  moment  the  cub  and  dam  are  both 
well.  T.  P. 
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This  Day  is  Published, 

PART    I.    of   the  above   Work,   containing  the 
whole  of  the  celebrated 
ESSAY     UPON      "SUPERSTITION," 
By  Plutarchus. 
Translated  by  the  late  lamented   Julian   Hibbert, 
and  printed  by  him  at  his  own  private  press.     Ori- 
ginally sold  at  one  guinea— for  ONE  PENNY. 


Nottingham  Union.— The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  answers  given  to  the  question,  "  Of  what  Reli- 
gions persuasion  are  you?"    by  the  1804  persons 
admitted  into  the  union  during  the  last  two  years, 
ending  25th  March  1843  :— 
340  Churchmen. 
223  Methodists. 
12G  Baptists. 
22  Independents. 
74  Papists. 
26  Protestants. 
15  Dissenters. 

2  Unitarians. 

3  Presbyterians. 
1  Johanna. 
I  Sandimanian. 
1  Jew. 

1  Chartist- 

2  New  Testament  Disciples. 
13  Did  not  know. 

197  Were  not  particular. 
752  Were  of  no  religion  at  all. 

5  Sundries. 
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ON  Saturday,  June  3,  the  proprietors  of  the  Oracle 
of  Reason  will  publish  No.  II.  of  their  "  Library 
of  Reason,"  to  be  continued  on  the  first  Saturday  of 
every  month.  The  "Library  of  Reason,"  will  con- 
sist of  re-prints  of  rare  and  valuable  works,  which 
are  either  out  of  print  or  too  expensive  for  the  gene- 
ral reader.     No.  II.  will  contain 

HUME's  ESSAY  UPON 
"LIBERTY    and    necessity," 

Forming  part  of  his  "Inquiry  concerning  Human 
Understanding." 

The  value  of  Mr.  Hume's  writings  are  so  well 
known,  and  his  philosophy  so  generally  esteemed, 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  men- 
tion the  portion  of  his  works  we  are  about  to  publish, 
and  confidently  leave  his  merits  to  the  appreciation 
of  the  public — but  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  a 
talented  contemporary,  being;  both  instructing  and 
illustrative,  will  not  be  out  of  place : 

"  Turn  we  now  to  David  Hume — perhaps  of  all 
metaphysical  writers,  ancient  or  modern,  the  most 
clear,  convincing,  and  profound.  He  had  the  rare 
merit,  so  eulogised  by  Cicero,  of  enforcing,  or  rather 
insinuating  truths  the  most  abstruse  and  harsh  in 
soft  and  transparent  diction.  Without  injustice  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that  is  writings  display  all  the 
elegance  and  captivating  graces  of  Addison,  without 
his  eternal  cant.  As  England's  historian  he  is 
universally  known — and  now  that  faction  is  put  to 
silence,  almost  universally  admired.  Nevertheless, 
I  conceive  that,  as  a  philosophical  essayist,  he  is 
most  advantageously  distinguished.  Gibbon,  as  a 
historian,  may  claim  at  least  equal  rank — but  1  am 
ignorant  that  any  writer  has  treated  questions  of 
religion  and  morals,  as  well  as  of  political  philoso- 
phy, with  the  ease,  the  grace,  the  temper,  and  the 
truthfulness  of  Hume.  His  'Essays  concerning 
Human  Understanding,'  also  '  Essays  Moral  and 
Political,'  are  deservedly  ranked  among  the  most 
finished  and  fascinating  productions  in  our  language. 
They  abound  in  those  '  careless  inimitable  beau- 
ties" that  even  Gibbon  despaired  to  imitate.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  who  was  no  favourer  of  Hume's 
philosophy,  declared,  in  the  generous  spirit  of  en- 
lightened criticism,  that  'his  ('Hume's)  manner  is 
more  lively,  more  easy,  more  ingratiating,  and,  if 
the  word  may  be  applied,  more  amusing  than  that  I 
of  any  other  metaphysical  writer.  Of  the  Morali 
and  Political  Essays,  the  same  critic  observes: 
'  they  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  best  models  in 
any  language  of  the  short  but  full,  of  the  clear  and 
agreeable,  though  deep,  discussion  of  difficult 
questions.'  " — Investigator. 

The  "  L;brary  of  Reason  "  will  be  of  uniform  size! 
and  appearance  with  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  and  be 
published  at  the  same  price,  namely,  ONE  PENNY) 
per  number,  containing  nearly  double  the  usual  ( 
quantity  of  information  given  for  that  sum  by  the i 
Liberal  or  Infidel  Press. 

THEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
May  9th,  M.  Ryall,     "  The  God-Basis  Unsuited 
for  a  Science  of  Morality." 

Printed  and  Published  by  Thomas    PatersonJ 
No.    11,    Bolt-court,    Fleet-street,    London,    to  J 
whom,  Communications  should  be  addressed. 
Saturday,  May    6,  164S. 
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WORKINGS  OF  RELIGION— 

AND 

NECESSITY  for  its  OVERTHROW. 

IN    WHICH    THE    FOLLOWING    POINTS 
ARE    BRIEFLY    INTRODUCED. 

Objections  to  theological  controversy— Of  se- 
veral sorts  of  sceptical  objectors— The 
man  of  business — The  theoretical  social- 
ist— The  social  economist — No  fear  of 
over-stimulating  many  to  public  action — 
Owen  vindicated  for  his  memorable  anti- 
religious  declaration — Till  the  extirpation 
of  religion,  as  an  element  in  social  science, 
no  security  from  oppressive  authority — • 
Connection  of  true  republican  organisa- 
tion, with  an  abandonment  of  religious 
fictions — Necessity  of  the  universal  diffu- 
sion of  true  views  instead  of  false  spe- 
culations. 


The  practical  bearing  of  free  theological  in- 
quiry seems  to  be  generally  nisunderstood. 
Not  unfrequently  is  it  positively  denied  that 
there  is  any  useful  object  connected  with 
such  pursuits.  "What  is  the  use  of  your 
troubling  yourself  with  religious  questions  ?" 
says  the  man  of  business,  though  himself  a 
sceptic  or  investigator  in  his  closet;  "  it 
brings  no  grist  to  the  mill."  The  mere  so- 
cialist remarks,  "  You  had  better  leave  the- 
ology entirely  alone,  it  is  quite  enough  to  ex- 
pound our  principles."  The  practical  social- 
ist or  social-economist  counsels  you  to  "give 
up  speculative  questions,  and  get  the  land." 
These  respective  parties  have,  I  admit,  very 
excellent  notions,  but  they  are  notions  of  one 
part  of  a  question  only,  or  perhaps  they  may 
be  characterised  rather  as  half-notions. 
Strongly  impressed  as  I  am  with  the  vast 
importance  of  the  overthrow  of  the  class  of 
errors  coming  under  the  denomination  of  re- 
ligious, I  would  deem  it  rank  folly  to  thrust 
forward  theological  questions  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  belonging  to  the  personal  interests 
of  either  individuals  or  the  community. 
There  is  but  little  fear  of  any  very  general 
neglect  of  matters  personal  and  domestic,  for 
those  of  a  collective  or  a  public  nature. 
The  tendency  is  quite  the  other  way.  The 
difficulty  encountered  in  keeping  a  man's 
head  above  water,  maintaining  his°social  po- 
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sition—  perhaps  the  strong  desire  to  arrive  a 
step  higher,  and  gain  admission  among  a  more 
important,  or  rather  a  more  esteemed,  grade, 
are  generally  paramount  influences.  Moral- 
ists and  politicians  have  always  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  strong  tendency  towards  indi- 
vidual or  family  aggrandisement,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  active  concern  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  The  prevalence  of  party  politics 
may  be  cited  as  opposing  this  view,  but  an 
analysis  of  them  will  undeceive  us.  Party 
politicians  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  said  to 
make  much  more  noise  than  they  do  work. 
There  is  a  deal  of  stir,  and  fizz,  and  splutter 
made  by  very  few  people.  The  lookers-on 
are  mostly  magnified  in  the  grandiloquent 
reports  of  the  press,  and  of  them  the  major- 
ity take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  agitation, 
beyond  the  passing  moment.  Politicians,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  can  scarcely  ever 
obtain  a  hearing,  while  the  most  miserably 
factious  schemers  will  obtain  adherents  or  a 
party  of  some  sort — those  who  address  them- 
selves to  the  understanding,  who  work  to  the 
root  of  the  evil  and  apply  right  principles  to 
the  rectification  of  abuses,  must  labour  com- 
paratively unheeded.  The  great  Bentham, 
politician  and  moralist,  is  a  distinguished  ex- 
ample. It  is  but  now  that,  in  his  own  coun- 
try, his  noble  and  persevering  efforts  are  be- 
coming known  and  appreciated.  It  is  just, 
then,  to  conclude  that  the  tendency  is  to  apa- 
thy and  indifference  in  regard  to  great  and 
extensive  action  for  the  good  of  the  species, 
and  to  eager  and  absorbing  attention  for  self 
and  family.  There  is  then,  no  fear  of  unduly 
urging,  persuading,  or  instructing  men  in  the 
way  of  public  spirit. 

The  socialist  enamoured  of  "the  princi- 
ples," and  who  has  neither  ears,  eyes,  nor  un- 
derstanding for  aught  else,  would  do  well  to 
recollect,  that  there  is  no  one  great  branch  of 
his  philosophy  which  is  not  materially  con- 
cerned with  roots  of  religious  belief  of  every 
kind.  When  Robert  Owen  made  the  great, 
important,  and  startling  announcement  to  the 
astonished  world,  through  the  medium  of  the 
mighty  engine  of  the  press,  that  u  all  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world  are  based  on  error,"  the 
intelligence  struck  the  body-public  like  an 
electric  shock.  Recovered  from  their  sur- 
prise, and  having  time  to  look  into  the  blank 
faces  each  of  the  other,  the  splendid  visions 
he  had  called  up  of  poor  men's  palaces  and 
rich  men's  paradises,  and,  ultimately,  of  all 
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men's  felicity,  faded  away  and  were  dimmed 
or  obfuscated  by  theological  fog3  and  dark- 
ness.     They  withdrew  their  support.      But 
that  which  they  did  not,  because  they  could 
not,  withdraw,  was  the  spirit  of  investigation 
which    his   bold    assertion   had    stimulated. 
And  while  the  economical  department   has 
attracted  and  is  attracting  much  attention, 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject  is  deeply  influ- 
encing the  studies  of  the  most  reflective,  and 
the  common  thoughts  of  the  ordinarily  intel- 
ligent.   This  would  be  a  long  theme  on  which 
to  enlarge.     But  the  grand  stimulus  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  obviously  hu- 
manising tendencies  of    legislation  (though 
the  latter  is  alloyed  by  much  morbid  nonsense, 
false  sympathy,  and  ignorance  of  principle), 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  workings  of  the  phi- 
losophy which  excludes  supernaturalism  and 
promotes  humanity.      The  social  economist 
opposed  to  the  direction  of  our  energies  to- 
wards the  subversion  of  religious  error,  con- 
sidering that  communities  and  parallelograms 
are  the  only  legitimate  objects  of  attainment, 
may  also  be  referred  to  the  above  observations. 
I  would  add  for  him,  that  supposing  the  plan 
of  concealment  of  his  real  views  respecting 
religious  error   had  been    adopted   by  Mr. 
Owen,  and  further  supposing  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded earlier  in  establishing  M  home  colo- 
nies,'' what  would  have  been  the  result  ?  That 
Mr.  Owen's  splendid  machinery  would  have 
already  been  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  turned  by  them  against  the  interests  of 
the  many.      This    was    effected   with    Mr. 
Owen's  propositions  respecting  infant  educa- 
tion.     The  dissenting,  and  after  them  the 
dominant  clergy,  laid  hold  of  the  scheme,  by 
which  they  hold  in  intellectual  bondage  the 
little-ones  of  the  toilers.      How  stands  the 
case  now  with  the  community  scheme  ?      If 
it   has    not    already,   by  indisputable   suc- 
cess, demonstrated  its  practicability,  it  has, 
at  all  events,  become  more  familiar  to  the 
comprehensions  of  the  many,  untainted  by 
religious    error,     unattended    by    religious 
perplexities,  unvitiated    by  religious  strife, 
uncursed  by  religious  rancour.      When  the 
many  have  obtained  right  ideas  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  social  arrangements,  having  discar- 
ded speculations    absurd,    inconsistent,  and 
deeply  injurious  to  their  interests,  then,  and 
only  then,  are  they  safely  prepared  for  ex- 
tensive fundamental  reforms. 

While  others  manage,  control,  govern — the 
parties  interested  and  to  be  benefitted,  being 
managed,  controlled,  and  governed,  and  at 
the  same  time  ignorant  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  directors  act,  the  governed  many 
will  still  always  peril  their  prospects  and  per- 
manent success,  whether  the  governing  few  be 
sincere  or  insincere. 

This  must  always  be  the  case  as  long  as 
ignorance  of  politics  or  public  management 
shall   prevail  in  a  nation  or  a  community. 
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Ignorance  of  the  grossest  kind  must  continue 
while  theological  speculations  of  any  kind  are 
preached   and    received  as    incontrovertible 
truths,  especially  when  such  speculations  en- 
ter extensively  and  radically  into  every  go- 
vernmental, social,  moral,  and  domestic  con- 
cern.    Not  a  government,  a  council,  a  com- 
mittee, a  board  of  management  that  alone 
need  knowledge  or  honesty.  The  requisite  in- 
formation must  be  diffused — the  honesty  fol- 
lows, as  a  matter  of  course.  Rulers  may  com- 
mence with  integrity  and  end  in  roguery,  a 
people  or  community  cannot  be  dishonest  to 
themselves.     They  have  been  sacrificed  both 
by  craft  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  admi- 
nistrations,   whether    despotic    or    popular. 
This  could  not  happen,    let  the  mass  once 
know  their  real  interests,  once  be  rightly  in- 
formed of  the  best  and  speediest  way  of  their 
attainment,  and  by  gradual  practice  be  fitted 
to  take    an  active  part  in  the  general  ma- 
nagement.      Preparatory  to    the  reception 
of  this  most  important  knowledge,  the  rea- 
soning powers  must  be  cultivated.     As  long 
as  reason  is  depreciated  for  faith,  as  revela- 
tion stands  for  fact,  religion  for  morals,  so 
long  must  the  intellectual  preparation  for  the 
important  functions  of  the  legislator  and  the 
administrator  of  public  affairs,  be  postponed. 
And  these  qualifications  must  be  more  or  less 
possessed  by  every  member,  or  every  member 
must    be  capable  of   exercising    them  in  a 
soundly  constituted  and  well-organised  asso- 
ciation. 

Is  the  man  of  the  world,  the  theoretical 
socialist,  or  the  communist,  swayed  by  the 
reasons  here  adduced  ?  Supposing  them  and 
addressing  them  as  rationalists,  they  are  pre- 
sumed in  this  paper  to  be  open  to  reasonable 
objections  to  exclusivism,  even  though  enter- 
tained by  those  who  have  discarded  a  vast 
amount  of  error.  If  their  scruples  are  not 
satisfied,  if  still  dubious  of  the  propriety  of 
theological  investigation  or  energetic  action 
for  the  overthrow  of  this  class  of  error,  they 
are  invited  and  requested  to  express  their 
dissent,  which  will  receive  most  careful  con- 
sideration  from,  M.  Q.  R. 


Sipsius  says  that  it  was  often  in  the  mouth 
of  Frederic  the  Second,  emperor  of  Germany, 
that  there  were  three  notorious  impostors, 
who  had  seduced  the  human  race,  Moses, 
Christ,  and  Mahomet.  Or,  according  to 
Matthew  Paris,  quoted  by  Burton  ("  Anato- 
my of  Melancholy  ")  these  were  his  words, 
"  Three  impostors,  Moses,  Christ,  and  Maho- 
met, that  they  might  rule  the  world,  led  away 
the  people  of  their  time.  If  the  chiefs  of  the 
empire  would  adhere  to  my  government,  I 
would  give  them  a  much  better  rule  of  belief 
and  practice.'' 
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POLITICS  FOR  POLITICIANS. 


ii. 


There  is  an  unseen  power  lies  in  the  mass 

Of  human  slaves,  which  if  aroused,  would  sweep 

Not  mortal  tyrants  only  from  their  thrones, 

By  one  blind  crash,  but  all  their  blind  supporters. 


And  I  for  one,  would  lend  a  hand  to  this, 

Rather  than  king3,  and  priests,  and  common  theives, 

Should  make  the  life  of  man  an  endless  curse. 

Working-men,  have  you  ever  asked 
yourselves  seriously  why  this  fair  world 
should  ever  be  the  scene  of  triumph  for  the 
haughty  aristocrat,  or  purse-proud  shopocrat, 
and  the  theatre  of  your  tribulation  ?  Your 
labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and  yet  your 
poverty  is  proverbial — you  starve  in  the  midst 
of  the  wealth  of  your  own  creation  !  Have 
you  ever  asked  yourselves  why  you  are  made 
in  every  age  to  be  the  playthings  of  all 
ambitions,  the  pasture  of  all  tyrannies,  or 
the  fettered  slaves  of  capital,  the  victims  of 
grasping  avarice  ?  The  earth  is  cultivated 
only  by  your  toils,  and  adorned  only  by  your 
hands — shall  then  its  fruits  ever  accumulate 
in  the  hands  of  thos*  who  employ  them  in 
the  punishment  of  your  hopeless  and  unme- 
rited poverty — while  virtue  goes  without 
encouragement,  and  industry  without  re- 
ward ?  When  in  work,  your  labour  is 
incessant,  and  your  remuneration  scanty — 
when  you  have  produced  an  abundance,  you 
have  to  sit  down  and  starve,  until  others  see 
fit  to  consume  it.  Hence,  distress,  the  mes- 
senger of  death,  passes  over  your  homes,  not 
because  of  your  idleness,  but  because  of 
your  industry  !  When  you  repine,  you  are 
called  "discontented" — when  you  murmur, 
you  are  termed  "  seditious  '' — and  when  you 
speak,  you  are  designated  "  rebellious." 
Have  men  ever  seriously  thought  why  they 
I  are  content  to  hold  their  lives  at  the  breath 
of  a  few  cold-blooded  monopolists,  banded 
[under  the  title  of  priests,  kings,  and  aristo- 
crats, who  convert  our  towns  into  dens  of 
jvice  and  wretchedness — mere  accumulations 
jof  oppressive  exaction  —  receptacles  of  ty- 
jranny,  where 

Wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay — 

the  charnel  houses  in  which  men,  women, 

land  children,  are  by  thousands  steamed  and 

sweated  into  eternity  ?     No,  mankind  have 

r  lot  given  the  matter  serious  reflection,  or 

,the  whole   complicated  machinery   of  cun- 

ling,    fraud,  force,    and    tyranny,    yclept 

government,  would  have  been  seen  as  clear 

is    daylight,      and    the    damnable   kingly, 

Jriestly,   and  aristocratic  delusions   annihi- 

a.ted.  Ignorance  alone  is  the  cause  of  man's 

lavery— and  until  that  ignorance  is  removed, 

the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  will  still  re-echo 

nth   peals   of  derisive  laughter,  at   every 

resh  tale  of  your  woes  and  miseries.     It  is 
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time  men  learnt  the  first  principles  of 
government — it  is  time  they  instituted  the 
important  inquiry,  whether  the  present 
rulers  and  laws  are  the  best  that  can  be 
instituted — and  if  they  are  not,  the  fiat 
should  go  forth,  which  would  sweep  away 
all  the  diseases  of  the  state,  and  establish  a 
reign  of  freedom,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  reason  of  man.  The  real  object 
for  which  governments  was  instituted  was 
for  the  providing  justice  and  protection  for 
all,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare.  Where  a  government 
neglects  this  duty,  the  fault  is  in  the  people, 
who  forgetting  the  real  object  of  society, 
degenerate  into  mere  slaves  of  the  power 
instituted  for  their  moral  and  physical  pro- 
tection and  improvement.  It  requires  no  ar- 
guments, when  we  view  the  vast  amount  of 
poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and  effeminate 
luxury  on  the  other — the  poor  worker,  and 
the  rich  lounger — to  prove  that  governments 
exist,  not  for  the  millions,  but  for  the  ag- 
grandisement of  a  band  of  crowned,  titled, 
and  mitred  ruffians. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  great 
obstacles  to  human  emancipation — our  divi- 
sions into  sects,  as  whigs,  tories,  church- 
men, catholics,  and  the  thousand- and- one 
dissenting  denominations — fighting  amongst 
ourselves  whether  god  prefers  men  being 
ducked  over  head  and  ears,  or  only  sprinkled 
on  the  face — and  whether  he  damns  to  all 
eternity  children  of  a  "span  long."  Thus 
are  mankind  turned  from  their  real  interests, 
and  set  by  the  ears  about  chimeras  which 
are  fostered  and  encouraged  by  state  and 
priestly  knaves,  assisted  by  silly  dupes — 
thus  have  execrable  villains,  like  a  George 
the  Third,  and  his  heartless  tools,  established 
their  usurpation,  and  banished  liberty  from 
the  land.  Let  us  have  a  government  that 
will  promote  and  encourage  the  elevation  of 
morals.  Let  it  be  a  government  of  rational 
beings,  for  the  security,  comfort,  and  hap- 
piness of  the  starving  millions. 

An  executive  should  ennoble  the  minds  of 
its  citizens,  by  holding  up  to  them  the  idea 
of  the  general  good.  This  should  be  the 
leading  feature  of  all  legislation. 

Government  is  supposed  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  as  it  exists  for  the 
whole,  all  should  have  a  share  in  the  selec- 
tion of  its  measures.  Where  the  majority 
have  no  hand  in  the  controul  of  the  laws,  no 
obedience  is  due  from  them  to  such  laws,  in 
fact,  it  is  both  absurd  and  immoral  to  coun- 
tenance a  system  you  know  to  be  unjust 
to  your  fellow-citizens.  Until  men  shall 
have  learned  to  live  without  paid  legislators, 
it  is  necessary  they  should  consider  the  most 
useful  and  least  expensive  mode  of  carrying 
out  the  original  compact  of  society.  /  think 
none  so  suitable  as  the  republican.  Those 
acquainted  with  Roman  history,  will  bear 
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witness,  that  during  the  three  hundred  years 
which  that  nation  groaned  under  monarchy, 
and  its  usual  attendant  war,  Rome  became 
the  scourge  of  nations — the  Romans  then 
were  the  butchers  of  their  kind — until  Numa 
Pompilius  the  republican  came,  and  by  his 
example  and  bis  maxims  overthrew  the 
monarchy  of  Rome,  and  turned  its  restless 
spirits  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
It  was  then  Rome  reached  the  very  summit 
of  her  splendour.  We  applaud  and  venerate 
Rome  as  a  republic.  Republicanism  was 
the  blooming  era  of  a  new  life  of  glory,  of 
enterprise,  and  of  power.  Monarchy  came 
again,  and  the  wings  of  Roman  virtue  were 
clipped.  Then  Roine  was  trodden  under 
foot  by  barbarian  hordes,  who  contemplated 
in  awe  the  gigantic  skeleton  of  republican 
greatness  and  virtue.  Yes,  the  robe  of  the 
monarch  was  the  winding-sheet  of  Rome. 
The  stern  virtue  of  her  republic  was  the 
beginning  of  her  rise— but  the  robbery  and 
licentiousness  of  her  monarchs  were  the  signs 
of  her  ruin,  and  her  eventual  overthrow. 

Such  is  monarchy  even  in  our  own  land — 
the  nurse  of  luxury,  the  executioner  of  states. 
Its  vices  are  upheld  by  the  swords  of  a  base 
and  interested  faction.  Its  soldiers,  or 
u  hired  assassins,"  maintain  it  in  feudalism 
— its  adherents  cling  to  it,  like  maggots  to 
corruption.  Howitt,  in  his  "  History  of 
Priestcraft,"  has  truly  said,  that  "Kingcraft 
and  priestcraft  have  been  the  curse  of  the 
world.  Taking  advantage  of  human  neces- 
sities— civil  government  and  spiritual  in- 
struction—  these  two  evil  principles  have 
become  the  scourges  of  our  race.  Kingcraft 
seizing  hold  upon  the  office  of  civil  govern- 
ment, has  proclaimed  that  the  office  was  not 
made  for  man,  but  man  for  it — that  it  pos- 
sessed a  divine  right  to  trample  upon  men's 
dearest  rights,  to  shed  their  blood  at  its  will 
■ —  and,  in  return,  to  be  worshipped  as  a 
god.  Its  annals  are  written  in  blood — it  has 
converted  the  earth  into  a  hell,  and  men 
into  demons.  It  has  turned  the  human  mind 
from  its  natural  pursuit  of  knowledge,  vir- 
tue, and  happiness,  into  a  career  of  blind 
rage  and  bitter  prejudices.  So  much  for  king- 
craft." This  charge  is  not  stronger  than 
the  proofs  that  can  be  adduced  would 
warrant — the  pages  of  history,  alas  !  abun- 
dantly confirm  what  is  there  stated — nay, 
the  present  state  of  society  more  than  proves 
it.  Republicanism,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
based  upon  justice,  on  the  will  of  the  people 
— on  the  happiness  of  mankind,  their  inter- 
ests, their  intelligence,  and  their  glory.  It 
has  no  armour  save  honesty,  no  shield  but 
virtue.  It  elevates  where  monarchy  levels 
—  it  shines  where  monarchy  lours  —  it 
flourishes  where  monarchy  dies.  Republican- 
ism is  no  denizen  of  darkness  or  of  feudalism. 
It  exists  only  in  the  noon-day  of  civilisa- 
tion- 
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and  amidst  u  the  flow  of  reason,  and 


the  gush  of  soul."  We  need  not  refer  tot 
ancient  history  in  support  of  this  truth — 
man's  notions  of  the  true  objects  of  society 
are  more  expansive  now  than  they  ever 
were — and  America,  the  first  republic  of 
the  world,  destined  soon  to  be  the  first  nation 
of  the  earth,  rises  like  a  collossal  figure-, 
above  the  crumbling  embers  of  departing 
monarchical  powet. 

"  Look  back  to  her  origin,  trace  over  her 
rapid  and  brilliant,  her  short,  and  yet  glo- 
rious career,  from  the  first  moment  that  the 
forest  began  to  fall  beneath  the  sturdy  arms 
of  her  children,  and  the  prairie  began  to 
smile  with  a  bright  verdure  and  with  new 
fruits,  until  the  present  moment,  when  the 
changes  of  civilised  improvement  have 
marked  out  a  vast  area  on  her  continent^ 
have  crowded  her  mighty  rivers  with  steam- 
boats, have  filled  her  harbours  with  ship- 
ping, have  swelled  villages  into  towns,  and 
towns  into  cities,  and  which  have,  above  all 
things,  filled  the  cottage  with  plenty,  and 
the  hearts  of  her  people  with  joy  and  con- 
tentment. Then,  having  contemplated  all 
these  things,  ask,  in  astonishment  and  awe, 
the  reason  of  all  those  gigantic  improve- 
ments ?  It  is  easily  given.  The  rights  of 
labour,  the  will  of  labour,  the  basis  of  the 
government,  and  the  protection  and  benefit 
of  the  whole  people,  are  the  ends  aimed  at 
by  her  laws." 

Contrast  this  with  our  monarchical  insti- 
tutions, behold  our  miserable  huts,  our  de- 
serted villages,  our  wretched  cities,  the 
abode  of  a  miserable,  half -fed,  half-clad 
people,  institutions  which  repress  instead  of 
encourage  the  ingenuity  of  man — which 
crush  his  spirit  and  lash  him  into  obedience 
— which  creates  war  to  murder  him,  and 
pompous  marches  to  dazzle  him — strip- 
ping his  cottage,  stealing  his  food,  robbing 
his  wife,  and  hungering  his  children — on 
purpose  to  place  glittering  toys  on  the  brow 
of  some  harlot — give  pensions  to  others, 
and  ribbons  and  medals  to  their  keepers. 
Working-men,  reflect  on  these  things,  surely 
they  want  but  little  reflection.  Keep  the  j 
examples  of  a  Washington,  a  Franklin,  J 
Paine,  a  Jefferson,  before  your  eyes^ — all 
working  men,  too!  Yes,  from  such  men  as 
these  has  the  great,  flourishing,  and  power- 
ful republic  of  America  sprung — from 
which  tyrants  shrink  in  horror  and  dismay. 
But  the  good,  the  liberty-loving,  behold 
with  pride  and  hope.  Let  our  working-men 
imitate  the  working-men  of  America — tho 
example  is  good — the  model  high — the  task 
may  appear  difficult,  bnt  it  is  attainable. 
Get  knowledge,  and  with  all  your  getting, 
get  understanding.  A  little  iearning  may 
be  a  dangerous  thing  for  your  oppressors, 
but  not  for  you.  Drop  all  nonsensical  ap- 
peals to  gods  or  governments — up  from  your 
knees— depend  on  yourselves  for  your  liber- 
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ties.  If  you  depend  on  the  justice  of  par- 
liament, or  the  goodness  of  god,  you  lean  on 
broken  reeds,  and  deserve  your  fate.  Gods 
and  governments  never  yet  cared  for  work- 
ers. History  shows  that  the  people  were 
never  aught  but  the  slaves  of  the  despotic 
few  —  they  were  always  systematically 
doomed  to  a  life  of  toil  or  combat,  so  long  as 
they  left  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  others, 
and  did  not,  like  iEsop's  waggoner,  put  their 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  In  ancient,  as 
in  modern  times,  the  aristocratic  butchers 
led  them  forth  in  thousands  to  slay  and  be 
slain.  What  was,  or  is  the  value  of  human 
life  to  those  excrescences  of  humanity, 
yclept  monarchs  and  aristocrats  ?  Not 
worth  a  moment's  consideration — and  yet 
we  admire  these  human  devils,  treat  them 
with  respect,  erect  monuments,  mausoleums, 
and  give  power  and  riches  to  demons,  who 
have  converted  the  earth  into  a  howling 
wilderness. 

Meantime, working-men, mix  yourselves  up 
with  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  nation,  read 
and  study  every  thing  political  and  theolo- 
gical— let  knowledge  no  longer  be  a  u  spring 
shut  up  or  a  fountain  sealed.7'  Taste  it,  he 
not  afraid.  Associate  together  as  much  as 
you  can,  speak  out  to  each  other  your 
thoughts,  never  be  timid  when  your  own  and 
others  liberty  is  at  stake,  and  all  depends  on 
the  energy  of  individual  exertion.  Want  is 
making  sad  inroads  on  the  producers — strug- 
gles will  be  made  by  those  who  are  dying — ■ 
artillery  and  bayonets  will  be  presented  to 
the  breasts  of  our  gaunt- faced,  famished, 
stricken  brethren — and  he  whose  blood  is  not 
turned  into  milk,  should  be  prepared  not 
only  to  preserve  the  innocent,  but  destroy 
the  wicked.  "  Make  the  ruling  few  un- 
easy," has  been  the  advice  of  some  who 
wished  well  to  their  country,  and  it  is  good 
—  for  never  was,  nor  never  will  there  be 
any  amelioration,  but  on  that  principle — the 
more  extended,  of  course  the  greater  the 
benefit.  Therefore  work  patiently,  reso- 
lutely, and  honestly,  and  our  purpose  may 
be  speedily  accomplished.  T.  P. 


PROPHECIES. 


ii. 


The  following  account  of  the  execution  of  Edward 
Rees,  at  Monmouth,  on  Monday,  the  24th  of  April, 
1843,  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Moxley,  is  copied 
from  the  Weekly  Dispatch  y  of  the  30th  of  April — 
"  At  11  o'clock  the  culprit  partook  of  the  sacra- 
ment, when  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his 
sentence.  He  was  then  pinioned,  and  conducted 
to  the  scaffold,  on  his  way  to  which  he  shook 
hands  with  the  few  people  assembled  in  the  gaol, 
saying,  good  bye,  god  bless  you  ;  I  shall  soon  be  in 
glory.  He  passed  through  the  lodge,  and  ascended 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  roof,  where  the  drop  was 
constructed,  and  stepped  lightly  on  the  scaffold. 
When  the  rope  was  adjusted,  he  addressed  the 
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multitude  at  great  length,  urging  Chem  tu  lak& 
warning  by  his  fate,  and  to  shun  evil  company. 
He  then  again  shook  hands  with  the  governor  of 
the  gaol  and  the  executioner.  The  cap  was  pul- 
led over  his  face,  and  as  he  heard  the  bolt  with- 
drawn, he  made  a  grasp  at  the  rope  with  both  hands  f 
which  the  executioner  teas  obliged  to  remove. 

Atheists  when  they  commit  crimes,  know 
that  they  will  be  punished  for  them  in  this 
world,   and  have  no  fear  of  further  punish- 
ment  hereafter — but  least  of  all   do    they 
imagine,   that  when  an  end  is  put   to   their 
existence   their  vices  will  be  a  passport  for 
them  to  another  and  a  better  world.     Chris- 
tians, on  the  contrary,   know  that  for  horrid 
crimes  they  will  be  made  much  of  here,  and 
they  believe  will  be  glorified  hereafter.     The 
christians,  however,  have  had  the  unspeak- 
able advantage  over   atheists,  of  having  a 
felon-god  constantly  before  their  eyes  for  an 
example — a  being  who  took  the  sins  of  all 
the  worldupon  himself, besides  his  own  share. 
If  the  commencement  of  the  career  of  the 
murderer  executed   at   Monmouth  was  any- 
thing like  the  latter  part,   it  was  probably 
prophecied  of  him  in  his  youth,  according  to 
the  proverbial  warning  of  affectionate  friends 
and  relations,  that  he  would  come    to  the 
gallows.     Jesus  did  not  leave  it  to  others  to 
foretell  his  death,  but,  in  regular  Jack  Shep- 
herd-style, having  an  instinctive  knowledge 
of  his  own  end,  foretold  it  of  himself,  and 
that  his  future  greatness  would  be  the  result. 
He  says,  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.     This  he 
said,  signifying  what  death  he  should  die." 
But,  on  another  occasion,  when   Nicodemus 
came   to  Jesus  by  night,  this   popular  felon 
made  the  same  boasting  allusion  to  his  fate, 
u  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  son  of  n™n  be 
lifted  up."     But  he  foretold  how  they  would 
know  him  when  he  was  hanged,  and  we  not 
only  know  him,  but  every  criminal  who  un- 
dergoes the  extremity  of  the  law,  knows  him 
likewise   to  be  of  the  father.     "  Then  said 
Jesus  unto  them,  When  ye  have  lijt  up  the 
son  of  man,    then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am 
he,  and  that  I  do  nothing  of  myself;  but  as 
my  father   has  taught  me,    I    speak  these 
things."     We  can  suppose  that  he  was  very 
well  pleased   when    he   turned    out   a   true 
prophet.     Pilate  said  unto  the  Jews,  "  Take 
ye  him  and  judge  him  according  to  your  laws. 
The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him,  It  is  not 
lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death.    That 
the  saying  of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled,  which 
he  spoke,  signifying  what  death  he  should 
die."     It  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to 
Jesus  to  find  himself  right  in  this  important 
particular,  and  that  he  would  not  go  out  of 
the  world  until  he  had  fulfilled  every  trifle 
he  might  have  said  of  himself,  or  what  had 
been  said  of  any  one  else  in  the  scriptures. 

How  like   a  Jew  he  took  care  of  his   old 
clothes,  and  had  a  regular  rag-fair  under  hii* 
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nose,  that  all  might  be  fulfilled  about  them 
which  had  been  prophecied  by  the  god  of  the 
dealers  in  such  merchandise.  That  he  was 
a  chip  of  the  old  block,  the  real  son  of  his 
father,  and  no  mistake,  the  only-begotten  of 
the  "clow,  clows,"  we  may  judge,  from  the 
fact  of  the  care  he  touk  of  the  clothes  that 
had  wrapped  up  his  dead  body  — "  Then 
cometh  Simon  Peter  following  him,  and  went 
into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  linen  clothes 
lie  ;  and  the  napkin  that  was  about  his  head, 
not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped 
together  in  a  place  by  itself."  I  do  not  sup- 
pose Jesus  guilty  of  any  felonious  intention, 
or  that  he  had  put  them  up  to  take  to  his 
father,  and  show  him  what  a  bargain  he  had 
made — that  though  the  soldiers  had  divided 
his  old  clothes,  he  had  gone  off  with  some  of 
the  best  linen  belonging  to  the  rich  Joseph 
of  Arimathea. 

It  is  the  case  with  all  theology,  if  you  get 
out  of  one  mess  you  get  into  another,  from 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire — it  shocks  my 
modesty,  but  the  whole  transaction  smells  of 
crim.  con.  Without  any  covering,  he  must 
have  appeared  stark  naked  to  poor  Mary — • 
this,  from  her  former  profession,  she  must 
have  been  used  to — a^  we  see  therein  the 
sagacity  of  her  lord  in  making  her  the  cho- 
sen vessel  of  such  an  exhibition.  But  the 
rub  is,  H  that  when  it  was  yet  dark  "  Mary 
had  been  to  the  sepulchre  by  herself.  The 
wrapt  up  clothes  that  Peter  then  found  give 
a  very  suspicious  appearance  to  the  whole 
affair.  The  napkin,  an  inconvenient  head- 
dress for  a  living  man,  was  stowed  away  in 
a  corner,  while  Peter  "  seeth  the  linen 
clothes  lie,"  like  a  couch  for  iEneas  and 
Dido.  Mary  sticks  close  to  the  place,  and 
allows  afterwards  she  had  seen  and  spoken 
to  him — she  must  then  have  seen  him  naked, 
or  else  he  had  returned  and  put  on  his  clothes. 
Her  story  encourages  the  former  alternative, 
when  she  says  she  did  not  look  at  him  at 
first,  or  know  him,  which  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  difficult  to  have  done.  ■'  She 
turned  herself,"  when  instead  of  being  called 
"  woman,"  she  heard  the  sweet  familiar  name 
of  u  Mary,"  and  aware  of  what  was  expected 
of  her,  she  said  he  cried  out  at  the  moment, 
"  touch  me  not."  This  secret  visiting  looked 
very  much  as  though  Jesus,  having  been 
comforter  to  one  Mary  when  he  came  into 
the  world,  was  comforter  to  another  Mary 
when  he  went  out  of  it. 

A  virgin,  a  wife,  and  a  sister,  with 
some  other  half-dozen  women  who  ministered 
unto  him,  were  among  the  gallantries  of  this 
immortal  Jack  Shepherd,  who,  prince  of 
Lovelaces,  came  expressly  to  repeal  the 
commandment,  ll  thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery."  His  admirers  have  given  him  a 
genealogy,  where  they  have  assembled  some 
of  the  greatest  royal  rascals,  male  and  fe- 
male, scripture  heroes  and  heroines,  murder- 
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ers,  robbers,  and  adulterers  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  old  Jew-book.  But  without 
mentioning  names,  he  gave  his  own  genea- 
logy in  a  few  words,  "  All  that  ever  came 
before  me  are  thieves  and  robbers."  He 
always  spoke  of  his  own  generation  as  adul- 
terous, and  his  countrymen,  the  Jews,  as  the 
children  of  the  devil,  who  was  a  liar  and  a 
murderer — like  father  like  son. 

He  who  was  'perfect  in  all  villany,  in 
matter  of  fact  and  speech,  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present — who,  that  the  scripture  might 
be  fulfilled,  when  he  came  into  the  world, 
had  all  the  innocents  killed  from  Bethlehem 
to  the  sea  coasts — who  transgressed  all  the 
laws  of  the  Jews  and  Romans — who,  in  his 
own  style,  pierced  the  heart  of  bis  mother 
with  a  sword — who,  a  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
was  ever  shuffling  between  guilty  and  not 
guilty — who  made  a  merit  of  deserving  for 
the  worst  of  crimes  the  worst  of  punishments 
— who  set  at  defiance  god  and  man,  then 
humbled  himself  to  the  one,  and  roared  out 
for  help  to  the  other — and  would  not  speak 
the  epilogue,  u  it  is  finished,"  and  allow  the 
curtain  to  fall  over  the  bloody  farce  he  had 
been  enacting,  until  he  had  "  received  the 
vinegar  " — he,  I  say,  was  a  good  prototype 
of  convicted  felons,  and  of  our  murderer  of 
Monmouth.  Our  culprit,  before  going  out 
of  the  world,  took  the  sacrament — as  did  Je- 
sus. He  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his 
sentence — as  Jesus  did,  who  had  been  kept 
in  the  condemned  cell  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  in  order  to  be  brought  out  for  ex- 
ecution and  satisfy  his  father's  sense  of  jus- 
tice. Our  murderer  was  pinioned  and  con- 
ducted to  the  scaffold — our  omniscient  felon 
foresaw  that  the  cross  would  be  laid  aside,  as 
he  had  made  it  a  wooden  pavement  to  glory, 
he  therefore  came  expressly  up  from  the 
shades  below,  or  down  from  heaven  above, 
to  let  Peter  and  all  other  rascals,  our  mur- 
derer included,  kkiow  what  would  be  their 
fate  :  "  Thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands, 
and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee 
whither  thou  wouldest  not.  This  spoke  he, 
signifying  by  what  death  he  should  glorify 
god."  Like  his  lord  and  master,  our  mur- 
derer was  rather  fidgetty  going  to  the  gallows 
— speechifying  and  shaking  hands — Jesus 
was  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  his 
disciples,  praying  and  returning,  evidently 
always  putting  a  good  face  upon  it,  though 
he  did  not  quite  like  it,  and  he  said  to  Judas, 
u  What  thou  doest  do  quickly,"  have  it  over, 
as  our  murderer  is  represented  as  stepping 
lightly  upon  the  scaffold.  He  good-byes, 
shakes  hands,  and  god-blesses  them  all, 
which  was  rather  out-doing  Jesus,  as  the 
divine  felon  is  only  represented  as  once  say- 
ing, "  Father  forgive  them  all,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  Instead  of  a  blessing, 
he  more  commonly,  cursed,  and  gave  to  the 
Jews  pictures  of  their  future  woes,  here  and 
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hereafter,  as  matter  for  reflection  when  he 
should  leave  them.  However,  our  murderer 
was  quite  orthodox  in  the  assurance  of  his 
own  glory — Jesus  uses  very  much  the  same 
words  whenever  he  spoke  of  his  own  death. 
He  said  to  his  disciples,  u  Be  of  good  cheer, 
I  have  overcome  the  world.... and  lifting 
up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  Father  the  hour  is 
come,  glorify  thy  son,  that  thy  son  also  may 
glorify  thee."  We  have  no  doubt  our  mur- 
derer thought  he  would  be  a  great  addition 
to  the  family  party,  and  that  he  would  make 
one  of  them  in  glorifying  each  other — or,  as 
it  is  called  here  below,  back-scratching  each 
lother.  W.  J.  B. 

THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XXXIV. 
(Mammalia  continued.) 

Some  of  the  animals  composing  this   class 
are  destined  to  move  like  fishes  through  a 
watery  element,  some  to  fly  through  the  air 
ike  the  feathered  tribe,  some  to  climb  trees, 
ome  to  dig  and  burrow    in  the  earth,    and 
'thers  to  walk  upon  its  surface.     Habits  so 
iversified  bespeak  corresponding  diversities 
f  muscular  arrangement.     Many  approxi- 
ations    to  the  human  type   present  them- 
elves  on  the  one  hand,   and  indisputable  re- 
currences of  simpler  forms  on  the  other.    The 
eshy  portions  of  the  muscles  are  generally 
rge  and  plump,  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
e  body,  or  the  massive  bones  of  the  ske- 
ton.      The    respiration    being    here    less 
xtensive,    and  the    circulation  more  slow, 
tan  in  birds,  the    temperature  is  lower,  the 
uscular  fibre  less  dense,   and  the   tendons 
:ss  prone  to  undergo  ossific  changes.     The 
[lutseus    maximus,    forming    the  buttocks, 
hich    is    the    largest  muscle   of  the  hu- 
an    body,    is    small    and    feeble    in    the 
mise    and  other    animals,     its    chief    use 
ling  to  support  the  trunk  upon   the   lower 
tremity,  and  thus  assist  in  maintaining 
e   erect    attitude,    and   not,    as    the  pious 
jrigelius  imagined,    to  form  a  soft  cushion 
!>r  the  body  to  rest  on  during  divine  cogita- 
m.     The  extensors  of  the  knee,  the  flexors 
the  toes,  and  the  other  muscles  forming 
le  calf  of  the  leg,  are  relatively  larger  in 
ie  human  subject  than  in  any  other  animal. 
To  sum  up,   muscular  fibres  have  been 
i  tisfactorily  shown  to  exist  in   the    higher 
|>ecies  of  the  radiata.     Muscle  is  found  all 
j  rough  the  articulate  and  molluscous  classes, 
it  better  and  more   uniformly  developed  in 
e  former.     The  soft  parts  are  uniformly 
iced  external  to  the  hard,  in  the  vertebrated 
isses.     The  muscles  in  fishes  are  generally 
ft  and  pale,  as  in  the  lower  classes.     In 
amphibia,  the  muscles  present  different 
1  aracters  in  the   tadpole  and  adult   state, 
reat  variety  in  the  reptiles,  chiefly  refer- 
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rible  to  their  diversified  habits.  The  mus- 
cular system  in  birds  is  characterised  by 
great  uniformity  throughout  the  class.  The 
muscles  of  the  aquatic  mammalia  resemble 
those  of  fishes.  Man  is  characterised  by 
the  magnitude  of  his  buttocks,  thighs,  and 
calves. 

#  The  organs  of  smell  in  the  mammalia  are 
distinguished  by  the  more  perfect  formation 
of  external  nose,  by  the  large  size  of  the 
nasal  cavities,  and  by  the  latter  receiving 
sesreral  new  openings.  The  external  open- 
ings are  valvular  in  the  beavers,  seals,  and 
camels,  and  variously  modified  in  other  ani- 
mals, according  to  their  different  habits,  as 
in  the  hog,  elephant,  &c.  The  large  olfac- 
tory nerves  pass  through  the  numerous 
openings  of  the  cribriform  plate,  except  in 
tlie  cetacea,  to  be  distributed  on  the  surface 
of  the  turbinated  bones.  These  nerves  are 
large  and  hollow  in  the  human  foetus,  like 
the  olfactory  tubercles  of  quadrupedss,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  sense  of 
smell  preponderates  over  all  others  in  the 
new-born  child,  this  can  be  easily  tested  du- 
ring the  nuzzling  of  the  infant  at  the  mother's 
breast,  when  the  loudest  sounds  may  assail 
its  ears  without  effect,  and  when  its  visual 
powers  are  limited  to  the  mere  preception 
of  intense  light. 

In  the  mammalia,  generally,  the  organ  of 
hearing  is  distinguished  by  the  development 
of  a  true  cochlea  ;  by  an  increased  number 
of  auditory  bones  ;  by  the  formation  of  exter- 
nal canal,  and  by  the  addition  of  an  external 
moveable  ear.  We  will  meet,  however, 
with  evident  though  gradual,  transitions 
from  the  simple  state  of  this  organ  already  seen 
in  the  inferior  classes,  up  to  man,  where  it 
has  attained  its  most  complex  and  perfect 
condition.  The  concha  is  very  small  in 
otarise,  beavers,  and  otters,  and  wholly  ab- 
sent in  the  cetacea,  seals,  walruses,  the 
mole,  the  manis,  and  the  ornithorhynchus. 
The  aquatic  shrew  and  other  mammalia 
which  frequently  go  into  the  water,  form  an 
approach  to  the  crocodile  in  having  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  opening  furnished  with  a 
valve.  This  external  orifice  in  the  dolphin 
is  merely  large  enough  to  admit  a  pin,  and 
from  it  a  long,  narrow,  winding  passage 
leads  to  the  tympanum  through  the  fat  which 
lies  under  the  skin.  As  we  ascend  through 
the  mammalia,  residing  more  exclusively  on 
the  land,  the  concha  acquires  greater  size, 
and  by  the  development  of  cartilage  and 
powerful  muscles  it  becomes  to  enjoy  very 
free  and  varied  motions.  It  is  large,  move- 
able, and  directed  backwards  in  the  rumi- 
nantia,  pachydermata,  cheiroptera,  and 
especially  in  the  timid  and  feeble  rodentia  ; 
and  in  the  carnivora  it  is  small  and  inclined 
forwards.  The  London  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  gives  the  following  extraordinary 
power  of  the  human  ear  :  The  atmosphere  is 
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.o  uil  medium  by  which  sound  is  convey- 
ed, though  recent  discoveries  prove  that  other 
bodies  conduct  it  with  greater  expedition,  as 
in  the  instance  of  vibrating  the  tuning  fork, 
to  the  stem  of  which  is  attached  a  packthread, 
and  the  other  end  being  wrapt  round  the  lit- 
tle finger  and  placed  in  the  chamber  of  the 
,ear,  the  sound  will  be  audibly  conveyed  to 
the  distance  of  200  yards,  though  not  percep- 
tible to  any.  bystander.  Miners  in  boring 
for  coal  can  tell  by  the  sound  what  substance 
they  arQ  penetrating — and  a  recent  discovery 
is  that  of  applying  a  listening-tube  to  the 
breast  to  detect  the  motions  of  the  heart. 
The  quickness  which  some  persons  possess 
in  distinguishing  the  smaller  sounds  is  very 
remarkable.  A  friend  of  the  writer  has  de- 
clared that  he  could  readily  perceive  the 
motion  of  a  flea  when  on  bis  night-cap,  by  the 
sound  emitted  by  the  machinery  of  his  leap- 
ing powers.  However  extraordinary  this 
may  appear,  we  find  a  similar  statement  is 
given  in  the  ingenious  work  upon  insects  by 
Kirby  aud  Spence,  who  say,  u  I  know  of  no 
other  insect,  the  tread  of  which  is  accom- 
panied by  sound  except,  indeed,  the  flea, 
whose,  steps  a  lady  assured  me  she  always 
hears  when  it  passes  over  her  night-cap,  and 
that  it  clacks  as  if  it  were  walking  in  pat- 
tens !"  If  we  can  suppose  the  ear  to  be 
alive  to  such  delicate  vibrations,  certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  sound  too  dif- 
ficult for  it  to  achieve. 

The  digestive  organs  vary  more  in  this 
than  in  any  other  of  the  vertebrated  classes, 
and  the  varieties  will  be  found  to  refer  chiefly 
to  the  type  of  development  and  living  habits 
of  tli3  sundry  species.  The  teeth  present 
infinite  varieties  as  to  form  and  position  ; 
however,  their  density  and  fixedness  are 
well  calculated  to  disintegrate  alimentary 
substances,  and  blend  them  with  the  mucous 
and  salivary  secretions.  The  teeth  are 
wanting  in  the  ant-eaters,  pangolins,  and 
the  whalebone  whale.  The  young  ornithor- 
hynchus  paradoxus  has  two  molar  teeth  in 
each  jaw  on  each  side;  these  are  shed  in 
the  adult  animal,  and  replaced  by  one  large 
one  on  each  side.  But  in  the  hystrix  there 
are  twenty  small,  blunt,  horny  teeth,  near 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  seven  transverse 
rows  in  the  corresponding  surface  of  the 
palate.  The  incisor,  canine,  and  molar 
teeth  exist  in  the  quadrumana,  carnivora, 
ruminantia,  without  horns,  and  in  most  of 
the  pachydermata;  but  it  is  only  in  the  ex 
tinct  anoplotherium  among  mammalia,  that 
the  three  kinds  of  teeth  are  arranged  in  an 
uninterrupted  series,  as  in  man.  The  supe- 
rior incisors  are  wanting  in  the  ruminantia, 
and  the  inferior  in  the  walrus.  The  Ethi- 
opian hog  and  certain  bats  lose  their  inci- 
sors at  a  particular  age.  The  canine  teeth 
are  absent  in  the  rodentia,  some  ruminants, 
and  in  most  of  the  female  solipeda.  The  I 
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rodentia  have  but  two  incisors  in  each  jaw> 
with  the  exception  of  the  hare  and  rabbit, 
which  have  them  double  in  the  upper  jaw  ; 
the  kangaroo  has  two  below  and  eight  above; 
the  damon  two  above  and  four  below.  The 
molar  teeth  are  the  most  essential,  and  are 
the  last  to  disappear  :  hence  the  ornithor- 
hynchus  paradoxus,  the  tatu,  and  the  two- 
horned  rhinoceros,  are  restricted  to  them. 
The  molar  teeth  are  renewed  eight  times  in 
the  elephant,  the  incisors  are  shed  twice  in 
many  rodentia  ;  and  most  of  the  teeth  are 
renewed  once  in  the  other  orders  of  the 
mammalia.  In  most  mammalia  which  feed 
on  animal  substances,  the  crowns  of  the  teeth 
are  entirely  covered  with  enamel,  and 
only  partially  so  in  the  phytophagous 
quadaupeds. 

The  purposes  of  prehension,  or  laying 
hold  of  objects,  are  accomplished  by  sensi- 
tive fleshy  lips,  as  in  herbivorous  quadrupeds, 
by  a  long,  flexible  tongue,  as  in  the  giraffe 
and  ant-eaters,  and  by  other  organs  such  as 
the  proboscis  of  the  elephant.  The  salivary 
glands  are  largest  in  herbivorous  quadrupeds, 
less  in  the  carnivora,  and  least  in  the 
aquatic  mammalia. 
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This  Day  is  Published, 

I.    of   the  above   Work,    containing  the 
whole  of  th.2  celebrated 
ESSAY     UPON      "SUPERSTITION," 
By  Plutarchus. 
Translated  by  the  late  lamented   Julian   Hibbert, 
and  printed  by  him  at  his  own  private  press.    Ori- 
ginally sold  at  one  guinea— for  ONE  PENNY. 


ON  Saturday,  June  3,  the  proprietors  of  the  Oracle 
of  Reason  will  publish  No.  II.  of  their  "  Library 
of  Reason,"  to  be  continued  on  the  first  Saturday  of  J 
every  month.  The  "Library  of  Reason,"  will  con- 
sist of  re-prints  of  rare  and  valuable  works,  which 
are  either  out  of  print  or  too  expensive  for  the  gene- 
ral reader.     No.  II.  will  contain 

HUME's  ESSAY  UPON 

"liberty   and    necessity," 

Forming  part  of  his  "Inquiry  concerning  Human 
Understanding." 


Printed  and  Published  by  THOMAS    PATERSON, 
No.    11,    Bolt-court,    Fleet-street,    London,    to 
whom,  Communications  should  be  addressed. 
Saturday,  May  13,  1843. 
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THE  RIGHT   OF  PRIVATE 
JUDGMENT. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX, 
AND  THE  ROYAL  BIRTH. 

The  right  of  private  judgment,  which  was 
asserted  by  everybody  who  had  the  power 
to  exercise  it  at  the  Reformation,  has  never 
arrived  to  a  fulfilment  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term — has  never  become  a  principle  with 
any  party*  The  right  of  private  judgment,  is 
with  everybody  what  /  think  and  choose  to 
express,  not  what  you  think  and  choose  to 
express.  So  far,  taken  in  that  sense,  indeed, 
the  right  of  private  judgment  is  as  jea- 
lously preserved  as  the  right  of  private 
property,  the  monopoly  of  a  company,  or 
an  individual — a  patent  which  no  one  mast 
infringe.  Thus  we  have  seen  lately  the 
dissenters  asserted  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  until  they  obtained  it  for  them- 
selves. Liberty  was  given  to  them  to 
express  their  opinions,  and  in  whatever  way 
they  chose.  No  sooner  were  they  admitted 
to  a  free  trade  in  thought  and  utterance, 
than  they  as  resolutely  defended  the  mono- 
poly as  those  who  had  formerly  possessed  it 
had  done  against  them.  Not  only  is  this 
observable  in  law  and  government,  but  it 
extends  to  society — a  newspaper  must  be 
written  as  closely  as  possible  within  the 
circle  of  opinions  of  a  certain  set.  The 
extension  of  a  principle,  a  variation  from 
these  prescribed  limits,  let  it  be  of  the 
slightest  nature,  and  it  offends  all  those  who 
come  closely  up  to  it.  None,  perhaps, 
have  so  jealously  to  watch  over  any  advance 
as  the  liberal  journals — their  subscribers 
have  stretched  the  right  of  private  judgment 
to  its  farthest  extension  in  their  own  opini- 
ons, and  one  step  farther  places  the  whole 
of  their  own  paiiy.,  and  all  the  opinions  they 
have  hitherto  gone  with,  out  of  the  pale. 

Thus,  in  the  history  of  religious  and  poli- 
tical progress,  and  thus  constantly  before 
our  eyes,  we  see  those  who  have  separated 
from  former  friends  who  have  gone  in  advance 
of  them,  suffer  a  violent  reaction,  and  become 
more  opposed  to  progress  than  its  consistent 
enemies.  The  object  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason 
was  to  assert  the  real  principle  involved  in 
the  right  of  private  judgment.     The  right  of 
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expression  was  to  be  the  same  to  us  as  to 
ail,  what  is  fair  to  one  was  to  be  fair  to  all, 
what  is  a  right  line  in  one  was  not  to  be 
crooked  in  another,  equal  was  to  be  as  good 
a  share  to  one  as  to  another,  and  just  was  to 
be  the  same  measure  to  all— and  if  we  did 
not  say,  do  as  you  would  be  done  unto,  it  was 
always  declaration  of  our  right  to  do  as  you 
do — in  matters  of  expression,  if  not  in  fact — 
and  in  opinion,  as  in  trade,  reciprocity  was 
our  cry. 

Every  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Oracle  is 
morally  responsible  for  what  he  inserts,  and 
he  answers  for  it  individually  by  putting  his 
initials  to  his  articles.  One  takes  the  legal 
responsibility  of  the  whole  upon  himself, 
but  there  is  no  one  absolute  in  this  republic 
of  letters.  Readers,  therefore, who  object  to 
passages  in  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  must  bear 
in  mind  the  person  who  speaks  to  them,  and 
recollect  there  are  as  many  shades  of  opinions 
in  individuals  as  there  are  differences  in 
style,  and  that  all  are  united  in  one  common 
purpose  of  acting  up  to,  and  others  in  sup- 
porting the  right  of,  saying  what  we  like. 

According  to  the  theory  of  our  beautiful 
constitution,  the  monarchical  principle  not 
only  can  do  no  wrong,  but  may  say  what  it 
likes,  and  speaks  for  everybody.  Thus,  in 
the  person  of  our  present  sovereign,  it  has 
spoken  the  opposite  sentiments  of  two  parties 
in  the  state — whigs  &tories.  The  queen,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  is  the  judge,  prosecutor, 
and  executioner,  and  fills  our  prisons  with  the 
victims  of  blasphemy  prosecutions.  This 
freedom  of  speech  is  all  granted  to  one  indi- 
vidual, but  woe  to  the  offender  amongst  the 
people,  who  thinks,  from  his  class,  he  may 
say  what  he  likes  of  those  above  him.  The 
upper  classes  may  say  what  they  like  of 
all  those  below  them,  but  let  the  people  begin 
with  those  immediately  above  them  and  rise 
in  the  scale,  their  danger  increases  at  every 
step — and  when  they  reach  the  highest 
personage  in  the  realm,  they  may  esteem 
themselves  lucky  if  they  are  not  found 
guilty,  and  hanged  for  high  treason.  The 
sympathies  of  the  publics  are  all  the  same. 
France  is  to  weep  for  the  shocking  end  of 
the  heir  presumptive — and  the  death  of  a 
member  of  our  royal  family,  if  not  a  subject 
of  real  grief  or  interest,  is  to  be  made  one, 
by  distressing  some  and  giving  ceremonies 
to  others.  "We  are,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
fall  into  raptures  of  joy  at  the  ascension  to  a 
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throne,  a  coronation,  a  marriage,  a  birth, 
all  which  not  only  involves  us  in  additional 
items  of  expense,  but  perpetuates  the  whole 
system.  Thus  we  are  induced  to  minimise 
and  not  maximise  the  virtues,  and  to  con- 
tract all  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart — it  is 
not  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
but  of  the  fewest  possible,  which  is  to  com- 
mand our  undivided  attention  and  affection. 
That  this  is  the  fact  we  see — for  while  a 
nation  will  weep  that  a  princess  died  in 
child-birth,  a  hell  of  misery  developed  in 
mines  under-ground,  will  be  a  subject  of 
passing  amusement,  then  of  indifference,  and 
will  end  in  a  denial  of  food  to  mind  and 
body.  Our  sympathies  exalted  to  the 
highest  pitch  on  earth, the  translation  is  still 
easier  to  the  incomprehensibilities  of  heaven 
— and  if  the  bodies  of  all  are  for  the  few  in 
this  world,  the  salvation  of  souls — that  is,  the 
mind  saturated  with  religion  for  the  next — is 
to  be  considered  the  only  acceptable  service 
to  god.  Now,  our  sensations  extend  to 
all  animated  nature,  coming  from  matter 
and  going  to  matter,  matter  reforming,  we 
have  a  common  property  in  matter,  which 
might  metaphysically  give  us  a  tender 
regard  for  all  creation.  This  is  apart  from 
the  sensations  we  share  here  in  common 
with  all  other  beings,  for  unless  our  minds 
are  hardened  by  privation,  or  constantly 
having  them  lifted  up  above  all  lower  sus- 
ceptibilities, we  feel  the  wrongs  of  man  and 
animals. 

The  apparent  properties  of  matter  are  also 
apart  from  the  love  we  have  to  all,  and  the 
wish  to  live  at  peace  with  all,  and  the  inter- 
change of  mutual  kindnesses.  One  of  us 
has  been  found  fault  with  for  satirising  this 
current  propensity  of  society  which  we  have 
pointed  out.  He  has  been  a  sufferer  in  per- 
son under  this  system,  and  therefore  it  is  his 
opinion  the  sooner  it  is  removed  without  re- 
spect  to  persons  the  better.  He  wars  not 
with  individuals,  but,  as  he  says,  with  "  the 
genus"  of  evil,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be 
bad,  though  some  of  the  race  may  have  been 
better  than  others.  But  he  does  not  mean 
even  the  genus  particular  of  these  isles,  but 
the  monarchical  principle.  He  is  in  favour 
of  a  more  republican  system  in  church  and 
state,  opinions,  persons,  and  things.  When 
one  incubus  is  removed,  he  does  not  wish  to 
see  another  in  its  place,  though  those  who 
profit  by  it  may  wish  to  see  the  system  and 
the  principle  always  "  doing  well."  Though 
we  wage  war  with  Mary  and  her  son,  as  re- 
ligious principles,  we  have  no  animosity 
against  that  virgin  and  her  child,  or  any 
other  mother  and  her  infant — we  wish  them 
all  well.  Though  we  ridicule  a  crucified 
felon,  as  an  object  of  worship,  we  are  against 
all  capital  punishments.  Though  averse  to 
the  monarchical  principle,  we  could  lament 
the  death  of  Mary  Queen,  of  Scots,  executed 
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by  another  of  the  genus,  who  was  of  her  own 
sex,  but  royal  and  religious  in  another  way, 
and  we  even  feel  for  the  unhappy  Charles, 
on  the  scaffold,  an  infidel  to  truth  and  true 
to  piety,  who  was  sacrificed  by  the  puritan- 
ical bloodhounds  of  the  other  party.  The 
mind  though,  however  it  may  be  fixed  upon 
some  miseries,  should  have  a  feeling  for  all 
— these  are  but  tragedies  enacted  on  a  great 
stage,  when  those  much  more  worthy  of  our 
sympathies  are  the  every-day  scenes  of  life. 
I  may  not  understand  correctly  two  para- 
graphs on  public  events — the  obituary  and 
the  royal  birth  —  which  appeared  in  the 
Oracle,  but  the  above  was  my  interpretation 
of  the  language  used  on  those  occasions,  and 
so  far  I  sympathised  wdth  the  writer.  Style 
cannot  be  quarrelled  with,  and  if  the 
thoughts  were  other  than  those  suggested  to 
some  minds,  it  would  be  interfering  with  the 
right  of  private  judgment  to  endeavour  to  re- 
strict the  utterance  of  them.  For  his  acts 
the  writer  will  have  to  answer,  but  let  his 
opinions  be  tested,  however  obnoxious — the 
truth  will  never  be  arrived  at  by  not  hearing 
them — truth  seeming  to  be  with  those  who 
point,  in  however  startling  a  way,  to  the  real 
nature  of  things,  when  all  the  world  have 
forgotten  principles,  in  persons,  and  in  a  gene- 
ral tone  of  sentimentality.  Much  more  does 
truth  seem  to  be  with  those  who  shock  pre- 
judices by  most  unseasonable  opposition,  and 
naked  sentiments  of  a  contrary  opinion,  than 
with  those  who,  otherwise  thinking  the  same, 
are  so  overpowered  by  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments of  the  day,  that  they  are  actually 
shocked  at  their  own  shadows,  though  they 
only  see  their  own  impressions  going  before 
them.  W.  J.  B. 


The  Duke  of  Sussex. — It  has  not 
been  remarked  by  the  newspapers,  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  "Woods,  the  chaplain  of  the  queen 
dowager,  was  sent  up  by  her  to  attend  the 
last  moments  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex. 
After  having  made  his  inquiries,  he  returned 
as  he  came.  There  was  no  other  clergyman 
called  in.  On  the  occasion  of  the  deaths  of 
other  royal  personages,  we  have  their  last 
dying  speeches  and  confessions  published  by 
some  reverend,  looking  out  for  preferment. 
On  the  principle  of  the  greater  sinner  the 
greater  saint,  these  royalties  make  up  for  the 
disadvantages  of  wealth,  by  making  their 
sins  turn  the  scale  of  heaven  again  in  their 
favour.  The  press  try  to  keep  silence  as  to 
the  duke's  infidelity,  lest  the  force  of  exam- 
ple may  give  offence  to  the  little  ones  in 
Christ.  We  know  it  without  their  instruc- 
tion. If  man  be  the  creature  of  circumstan- 
ces, it  must  be  admitted  that,  surrounded  by 
the  worst,  they  did  not  make  the  duke  so 
bad  as  the  other  men  and  women  of  his  family. 
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ANATOMY  OF  HETERODOXIES, 

SINCE    THE    ESTABLISHMENT 
OF    THE     "  ORACLE." 

THE   "  BINDING    PRINCIPLE," 

AS    STATED  BY  "  THE  DEIST,"  FURTHER 

CONSIDERED  AND  CONCLUDED. 

The  following,  in  continuation  of  the  review 
of  the  Deist's  "  binding"  notions,  I  have  just 
found  among  some  loose  papers,  which  had 
been  before  overlooked.  As  they  further  illus- 
trate and  complete  the  subject,  they  may 
still  be  worth  the  printing. 

In  the  last  paper,  styled  the  "  Anatomy 
of  Heterodoxies,"  in  the  68th  No.  of  the 
Oracle, the  assumption  of  superiority  in  behalf 
the  so-called  binding  principle,  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  religion  in  general,  was 
noticed.  It  was  stated,  that  whatever  of 
good  in  the  bindiug  way  is  discoverable  in 
religion,  was  equally  a  portion  of  every  asso- 
ciative plan  or  system,  moral,  political,  or 
social.  Further,  that  the  term  principle 
was  misapplied  here  in  relation  to  religion, 
being  properly  applicable  to  the  exact 
sciences,  philosophy,  or  morals,  but  not  to  a 
speculation,  or  a  system  based  on  specula- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  the  binding  theological, 
and  the  binding  non-theological,  are  ana- 
lytically, though  briefly,  considered.  If  I 
enter  more  fully  into  deistical  objections 
than  their  importance  might  seem  to 
warrant,  my  anxiety  that  this  periodical 
shall  never  incur  the  reproach  of  unfairness 
in  dealing  with  the  opinions  of  others,  must 
plead  my  excuse. 

The  binding  power  is  asserted   to  be  the 
most    valuable  part   of  religion,   and  that 
which  especially  distinguishes  religious  from 
other  systems.     I  will  not  dispute   that  that 
which  is  binding  in  religion  is  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  religion.     But  the  most  valuable 
part  of  religion  may  be  very  worthless  after 
all.     Perhaps    the    least   pernicious   would 
have    been    the   more   accurate  expression. 
The   contaminating   influence    of    religion 
may  mar    what  is  otherwise  good  and  useful 
in    the   binding   power.     To    say   that    the 
binding  together  specially  distinguishes  reli- 
gious from  all  other  systems,  is  untrue — for 
religion  is  but  one  out  of  numerous  systems, 
political,  social,  economic,  moral,  patriotic, 
&c,   which    have  a  strong  binding   action. 
All  that  might  be  conceded — and  with   qua- 
lification— is,  that  the  binding  tie  of  religion 
might  be  the  strongest  tie  of  any.     The  same 
may  be   said    of  the   stimulus   induced   by 
competition.     The  competitive  may  be  the 
strongest   stimulus.     It   neither  proves   the 
superiority  of  religion,  nor  competition,  to 
say  that  one  produces  the  strongest  binding 
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tie,  the  other  the  strougest  stimulus.  The 
strongest  may  be  the  worst  in  both  cases. 
We  may  go  further  and  say,  that  any  draw- 
ing or  binding  together  of  individuals  which 
is  more  powerful  and  effectual  than  that 
which  improved  social,  political,  or  moral 
science  can  effect,  is  injurious  instead  of 
beneficial.  A  case  in  point  is  presented  by 
a  correspondent  in  the  Deist,  who  signs 
himself  D.  F.  He  writes  from  a  Shaker 
community,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and 
strongly  urges  the  superiority  of  their  con- 
dition, and  the  stability  of  the  institution. 
The  binding  power,  with  the  belief  in,  fear 
of,  and  influence  by,  a  supreme  providence, 
is  mainly  insisted  on  as  a  chief  element  in 
their  maintaining  their  community  arrange- 
ments. He  says,  no  external  circumstances 
can  produce  a  superior  moving  principle. 
"  It  requires  a  power  to  do  that  which  you 
have  not  among  you,  and  the  existence  of 
which  you  question.     It  is  that  power  which 

said,  'I  kill  and  make   alive  again.' 

If  you  understood  fully,  and  had  a  corres- 
ponding feeling,  of  what  man  is,  what  human 
nature  is  capable  of,  and  what  it  is  not 
capable  of  being,  the  very  existence  of  our 
communities  (of  which  there  are  nearly 
twenty)  in  such  stability  and  order,  with 
such  a  solid  harmony  and  peace  resting  on 
them,  would  be  proof  to  you  that  there  is  a 
god — and  that  same  knowledge  would  show 
you  that  man  of  himself  is  not  able  to  live 
in  community."  On  this,  I  would  remark, 
that  if  the  religious  or  binding  tie  had  suffi- 
cient strength  to  induce  these  communists 
to  live  in  the  anti-natural  condition  of  sexual 
non-intercourse,  and  other  miserably  super- 
stitious and  degrading  states  which  are  repre- 
sented, it  was  a  most  pernicious  exertion  of 
strength.  If  it  had  a  giant's  strength,  it 
used  it  like  a  giant.  But  I  deny  that  these 
communists  were  thus  bound  together 
because  of  their  religion — their  society  was 
held  together  in  spite  of  its  religion.  It 
was  maintained  by  its  prosperity,  and  its 
prosperity  was  owing  to  superior  individual 
habits  of  industry,  and  superior  co-operative 
arrangements.  With  such  conditions,  what 
a  harvest  of  happiness  would  be  reaped  by 
non-superstitious  and  intelligent  people. 

The  Deist  elsewhere  attributes  the  belief  in 
the  god  existence  to  the  jeelings  instead  of 
the  intellect.  This,  I  think,  is  the  best 
guess  yet  made.  "  Upon  reflection,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  difference  of  opinion, 
deism  v.  atheism,  has  its  root  in  the  feelings 
and  not  in  the  understanding.  '  The  wish 
is  father  to  the  thought.'  "  A  very  philo- 
sophical basis,  truly  !  yet,  I  think  equally  so 
with  the  tie  notion.  The  deist  wishes  for  a 
tie  or  binding  principle.  He  gets  it  into  his 
head  that  we  have  not  one  strong  enough  for 
his  purpose   in  any  proposed  system,  eco- 
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nomic,  moral,  political,  social,  or  commer- 
cial. He  further  fancies  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  right  sort  of  tie,  in  religion  or 
god-belief,  an  indissoluble  tie,  tighter  than  a 
marriage  tie,  a  true  lover's  knot,  or  the  hang- 
man's noose.  Finding  that  nothing  natural 
will  answer  to  his  grand  conceptions,  he 
forthwith  invents,  or  takes  for  granted  on 
other  people's  invention,  a  supernatural  or 
unnatural  existence.  He  then,  with  might 
and  main  ties  fast  the  gordian  knot  of  god- 
dism,  which  has  puzzled  everybody  to  untie, 
many  to  cut  through,  and  with  which  we 
summarily  deal  by  cutting  off  altogether. 
"The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,"  quoth  the 
natural  theologian.  There  doubtless  are 
fathers  and  mothers  for  all  the  monstrous 
progeny  of  gods  and  creeds,  as  well  as  of 
men.  I  say  that  hope  is  the  father  and  fear 
the  mother  of  gods,  engendering  all  varieties 
of  monstrous  births.  The  sooner  our  common 
humanity  is  rescued  from  the  inflictions  of 
such  direful  conceptions,  the  sooner  will  poor 
human  nature  be  emancipated  from  its 
crushing  burden  of  errors  and  evils. 

M.  Q.  R. 

Language  of  German  Democracy. 
— "  Tear  up  the  cross  from  the  earth,  and 
make  swords  of  it.  Let  the  sword  be  sharp- 
ened upon  the  anvil.  Let  the  scimitar  be 
our  saviour.  Aim  it  at  the  hearts  of  tyrants 
and  cowardly  slaves.  The  sword  has  its 
high-priest,  and  we  will  be  its  apostles.  Let 
us  seize  the  faithful  weapon,  and  hold  it  un- 
til our  hands  wither  !  We  have  loved — now 
we  will  hate.  Let  him  who  now  feels  his 
heart  beat,  devote  it  to  hatred — we  shall 
find  everywhere  a  sufficiency  of  wood  to  il- 
lume the  funeral  pyre.  Sing  through  the 
streets  of  Germany,  'We  have  loved, 
and  now  we  will  hate ! '  Fight  without  in- 
termission the  despots  of  the  earth,  and  our 
hatred  shall  become  more  sacred  than  our 
love.  Let  us  keep — let  us  keep  the  sword 
until  our  hands  grow  dry  !  We  will  support 
no  longer  the  accursed  yoke  of  god;  we 
will  not  tolerate  the  bloody  knout  of  Russia, 
We  will  not  tolerate  those  declamatory 
sovereigns  who  deny  to-day  all  that  they 
promised  yesterday.  We  will  not  submit  to 
those  regents  of  divine  right  who-  adopt  god 
as  their  guide  :  we  will  not  have  these  poet- 
kings,  who  make  verses  upon  freedom,  and 
trample  the  rights  of  the  public  press  under 
foot.  We  will  not  receive  those  tyrants 
who  come  to  us  from  England.  Let  every 
nation  retain  its  wealth  and  its  shame.  We 
will  not  submit  to  those  princes  who  trample 
upon  us;  let  the  devil  take  them,  and  we 
will  pray  for  them  !" 


It  is  the  great  failing  of  a  strong  imagina- 
tion to  catch  greedily  at  wonders.^- Johnson. 
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A  SKIRMISH  BETWEEN  A  GOBL¥ 
AND   AN    UNGODLY. 

In  about  forty  forms  has  been  paraded  the 
following  specimen  of  godly  wit.  A  juvenile- 
believer  is  asked,  by  an  infidel,  if  he  can 
tell  where  god  is — and  the  never-to-be- 
sufficiently-admired  young  saint  replies — 
u  Can  you  tell  me  where  he  is  not  ?"  The 
infidel  is  duly  confuted,  and  the  lucky  hit  is 
treasured  up  for  future  use.  The  following 
dialogue  exhibits  an  instance  of  its  recent 
employment. 

Godly. — It  can  only  be  from  wilful  blind- 
ness that  you  do  not  believe  in  a  god.  It  is 
only  the  "fool  who  hath  said  in  his  heart 
that  there  is  no  god."  All  nature  says 
there  is  a  god,  and  all  men  must  believe  it. 

Ungodly. — Pray,  sir,  where  is  your 
notable  god,  whose  existence  you  so  dog- 
matically affirm,  and  for  whom  you  demand 
such  unqualified  belief? 

G. — (Looking  very  M  cute.") — Pray,  sir, 
can  you  tell  me  where  he  is  not  ? 

U. — He  is  not  in  your  hat — (Handing  him 
his  "  four-andnine  "  for  inspection.  Godly 
looked  "  quite  shocked."  Nothing  shocks  a 
christian  like  confuting  him.  But  recovering 
a  little,  the  dialogue  proceeded.) 

G. — But  he  is  everywhere,  and  he  must 
be  there. 

U. — Here,  look  again,  can  you  see,  or 
hear,  or  feel  him  ? 

G. — What  absurdity  !  You  know  we 
cannot  find  out  god  by  the  senses,  but  I 
know  he  is  there. 

U. — And  I  know  he  is  not,  and  my 
u  know  he  is  not,"  is  worth  more  than  your 
u  know  he  is,"  because  appearances  are  in 
my  favour.  When  the  neumatist  says  that 
air  is  everywhere,  he  can  take  his  air-pump 
and  prove  it.  It  would  be  well,  sir,  if  so 
positive  a  person  as  yourself  carried  an 
instrument  of  this  kind — or  a  little  god- 
pump  in  your  pocket. 

G. — You  have  no  right  to  expect  a  proof 
of  his  existence. 

U. — Then  you  have  no  right  to  assert  it. 
If  you  go  about  making  dogmatical  asser- 
tions, you  must  expect  dogmatical  objections. 
Never  raise,  through  conceit,  expectations 
which  you  cannot  satisfy.  I  do  not  yield 
my  belief  to  every  theological  coxcomb  who 
may  choose  to  demand  it.  Belief  is  man's 
second-best  guide,  and  should  not  be  lightly 
esteemed.  My  faith  I  weigh  out  in  troy 
scales,  and  never  exchange  it  but  for  the 
pure  gold  of  sense.  I  give  so  much  belief 
only  for  so  much  reason,  and  if  you  expect 
the  purchase  you  must  pay  the  price.  If 
you  content  yourself  with  saying  that  you 
have  very  good  reasons  for  thinking  that 
there  is  a  god,  I  should  make  no  objections, 
but  proceed  to  say  that  I  believe  I  have  very 
good  reasons  for   thinking  differently — but 
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when  you,  or  any  other  christian,  talks  of 
a  god's  existence  as  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition, it  is  but  natural  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
require  self-evident  proofs.  Gr  J.H. 


CHRISTIAN  LYING,  alias 
METHODIST  IMPUDENCE. 
I  send  the  following  extracts  to  you  for 
insertion,  from  a  tract  lately  circulated  by 
the  methodist  tract  distributors,  because  I 
think  that  religious  folly  should  be  fully  ex- 
posed, and  that  we  should  show  the  religious 
world  that  we  not  only  allow  each  party  to 
tell  its  own  tale,  but  encourage  each  to  do 
so,  that  the  truth  may  be  sought,  found,  and 
appreciated.  The  man  who  could  write  such 
trash,  and  those  who  could  circulate  it  after 
it  was  written,  must  indeed  be  deficient  of 
common  sense,  much  more  so  than  the  very 
worst  infidel  picture  drawn  in  the  tract.  If 
infidelity  is  founded  on  such  slender  grounds 
as  are  stated  in  the  tract,  christians  cannot 
be  very  firm  in  the  faith,  or  they  would  not 
fear  it  so  much  as  they  do — if  it  is  so  weak  as 
they  represent,  they  have  nothing  to  fear: 

"  No  sensible  man  ever  became  an  infidel 
from  conviction.  One  pretends  to  disbelieve 
from  vanity,  because  he  thinks  it  distinguishes 
him  as  an  original  thiuker — another,  from 
weakness,  because  he  has  not  sufficient  intel- 
lect to  resist  the  sceptics'  arguments,  shallow 
as  they  are — a  third,  because  he  considers  it 
an  easy  way  of  getting  into  notice — a  fourth, 
because  Voltaire,  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  others 
of  the  same  character,  were  sceptics,  and  he 
blusters  about  with  their  arguments,  strutting 
and  exclaiming,  *  what  a  dust  we  raise.' 

"  Men  of  common  sense  who  call  themselves 
infidels,  are  hypocrites,  others  who  assume 
the  same  character,  are  simply  fools — the  lat- 
ter should  be  pitied,  the  former  spurned." 

Christians  think  it  a  very  horrible  thing  to 
swear,  but  to  tying ,  practically  speaking,  they 
have  no  objection.  Now,  although  I  think 
swearing  a  very  useless,  vulgar  habit,  I  would 
much  prefer  a  swearer  to  a  liar,  for  a  com- 
panion— in  the  former  you  may  place  some 
confidence,  in  the  latter  none  whatever.  The 
writer  of  the  tract  no  doubt  approves  of  the 
saying  of  the  fanatic  Paul: 

w  1  f  the  truth  of  god  abound  through  my  lie 
unto  his  glory,  why  should  I  be  accounted  a 
sinner  ?" 

I  suppose  he  thought  that  the  blood  of 
Christ  would  prevent  him  from  being  sent,  as 
a  liar,  to  the  lake  that  burns  with  fire  and 
brimstone.        An  Ex- Social  Missionary. 

"  Till  we  learn  to  quiet  our  minds,  and  to 
school  them  into  submission  to  god,  we  shall 
probably  find  more  perplexity  than  informa- 
tion even  in  what  St.  Paul  calls  "  the  light  of 
the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ."  (Newman, 
sermon  vii.) 
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COMMON  SENSE. 

The  old  maxim — certainly  a  safe  one— - 
"  that  in  the  country  of  the  one-eyed  we 
should  become  one-eyed,"  may  be  strained 
too  far  for  really  honest  purposes  ;  and  surely 
it  would  be  a  gross  misapplication  of  this,  in 
some  cases,  sound  and  useful  rule  of  practice, 
for  men  of  sense  and  spirit  always  to  be 
content  to  put  on  the  livery  of  fools,  or  fas- 
ten to  their  shoulders  an  artificial  hump, 
lest  their  straightness  should  offend  the  en- 
vious eyes  of  their  neighbours. 

We  write  not  as  partisans,  but  men — not 
the  promoters  of  one  scheme  of  reform 
merely,  but  reform  of  every  kind — local  or 
general,  national  or  individual ;  and  as  truth 
is  in  its  very  nature  universally  applicable, 
by  publishing  that,  and  as  far  as  we  com- 
prehend it,  that  alone,  all,  no  matter  what 
their  class  or  party,  may  be  benefitted. 
Truth  is  the  basis  of  all  excellence — this  is 
the  fundamental  axiom  of  the  wisest  in  all 
nations  ;  but,  alas !  how  little  do  human 
practices  harmonise  with  it! 

Doctor  Southwood  Smith,  in  his  "  Philoso- 
phy of  Health,"  when  describing  the  effects 
of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  observes,  "  It  is  certain  that  there 
are  moral  truths  to  be  discovered,  expound- 
ed, and  enforced,  which,  if  any  man  had 
penetration  enough  to  see  them,  and  courage 
enough  to  express  them,  would  cause  him 
to  be  regarded  by  the  present  generation 
with  horror  and  detestation."  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true ;  but  were  it  not  for  such 
men  as  Harvey,  the  world  would  be  given 
over  to  the  dominion  of  fools,  and  knaves  who 
prey  upon  them.  The  pioneers  of  the  army 
of  liberty  should  not  be 

Like  ladies'  gentlewomen, 

but  men  prepared  to  do  dangerous — aye,  and 
it  may  be,  unpleasant  work  ;  for  pioneers, 
in  removing  obstructions,  are  not  in  the  rear 
but  the  van — covered  with  sweat  and  dust, 
and  exposed  to  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
enemy ;  but  feather-bed  soldiers  do  well 
enough  to  count  the  spoil  when  the  field 
■is  won  —  not  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
battle. 

The  terms  common  sense  are  very  signifi- 
cant— within  reach  of  the  humblest  capa- 
city—  therefore  we  shall  not  attempt  a 
particular  definition,  as  it  might  be,  that  we 
should  thereby  run  a  tilt  against  logic  and 
logicians,  who  teach  that  all  definitions 
should  be  clearer  than  the  thing  defined  ; 
and  though  we  do  know,  what  to  some  may 
seem  paradoxical,  that  common  sense  is  a 
very  rare  species  of  sense,  it  is  in  high  repute, 
though  unlike  other  rare  acquisitions,  little 
sought  after  by  rich  or  poor. 

Lady  Morgan,  in  her  u  Book  Without  a 
Name,"  notices  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween  spare   diet    and    dogged    obstinacy. 
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Now,  the  strictest  relationship  between 
common  sense  and  common  honesty  is  no 
less  certain,  though  it  may  not  at  first  ap- 
pear ;  but  though  men  write  and  declare  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  agree  that 
common  sense  is  the  best  mover  and  sup- 
porter of  the  best  policy,  almost  all  men  act 
as  though  they  only  speak,  but  do  not  feel. 
The  inconsistency  of  the  human  mind,  in 
admiring  one  course  of  conduct  and  prac- 
tising another,  arises  from  this,  that  interest 
prescribes  one  course  and  justice  another. 
Even  the  clergy  will  agree  with  Seneca, 
that  "right  reason  is  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  wisdom  only  the  dictate  of 
it  " — but  there  is  hardly  a  clerical  teacher 
in  the  country  who  does  not  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  development  of  that  rea- 
son, which  he  nevertheless  agrees  is,  when 
rightly  guided,  "  the  perfection  of  human 
nature."  So  we  find  common  sense  lauded 
by  all  as  a  something  so  clearly  valuable, 
that  men  should  even  pledge  their  garments 
to  obtain  it,  supposing  it  purchasable  ;  yet, 
while  the  possessor  of  money  is  envied  by 
his  neighbours,  as  one  supremely  blest,  let  a 
man  have  ever  so  much  of  common  sense, 
very  few  of  his  neighbours  will  care  to  be- 
come the  joint  possessors  of  it.  Common 
sense  is  that  sense  which  enables  men,  as  it 
were,  instinctively  to  understand  that  a  cir- 
cle is  not  a  square,  nor  a  man  a  horse,  how- 
ever dexterously  logicians  may  appear  to 
prove  that  a  man  is  a  horse  and  a  square  is 
a  circle.  Common  sense  has  its  ground- 
work in  the  reason  of  things,  which  lie  so 
open  and  exposed  to  human  investigation, 
that  an  attempt  to  make  them  palpable  and 
clear  is  the  ridiculous  employment  of  in- 
creasing a  certainty,  which  surpasses  the 
ingenuity  of  the  man  who  industriously 
u  showed  the  sun  with  a  lanthorn." 

A  common  sense  view  of  things  would 
lessen  our  surprise,  that  the  members  of  the 
clerical  profession  are  in  general  the  enemies 
of  education  and  public  liberty — it  is  ill- 
informed  people  only  who  wonder  to  see  them 
ready  to  shed  tears  of  bitterness  when  they 
reflect  how  sacerdotal  power  has  dwindled 
into  little  more  than  a  mockery — contrasting 
what  they  were  with  what  they  are  ;  and 
saying  most  pathetically— "  look  on  this 
picture  and  on  this  !"  It  is  idle  to  wonder 
that  they  should  feel  this,  and  long  to  be  all- 
powerful  rulers  of  the  earth  by  the  authority 
of  heaven — and,  like  the  priests  of  Meroe 
and  Ethiopia,  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  kings  as  well  as  subjects  ! 

It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  teachers  of  religion  have  so  small  a 
stock  of  common  sense,  as  it  would  mightily 
improve  them.  How  unfortunate  it  is,  for 
example,  that  they  should  not  be  less  fidgetty 
than  they  usually  are — why  Banquo's  ghost 
with  u  twenty  thousand  mortal  murders  on 
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his  crown,"  was  not  more  terrible  to  the 
soul  stricken  Macbeth,  than  is  freedom's 
shadow  to  our  clerical  teachers,  whose  un- 
fortunate sensitiveness  in  this  particular  is 
to  be  deplored — for  were  they  not  the  ene- 
mies of  public  liberty,  they  would  deservedly 
reign  in  the  hearts  of  the  people — but  they 
have  preferred  to  be  the  well-favoured  in 
the  palaces  of  kings.  Oh,  how  refreshing  it 
would  be  to  see  start  from  their  graves  some 
of  the  early  teachers  of  the  christian  faith, 
expounders  of  the  moral  law,  when  the 
church  could  make  the  honest  boast — "  Gold 
and  silver  have  I  none,"  and  like  a  true 
mother,  bless  her  stars  that  she  could  give 
to  her  children  an  inheritance  of  virtue  ! — ■ 
how  delightful  to  hear  the  preaching  of  men 
who,  Tertnllian  informs  us,  "  were  at  first 
not  called  christiani,  but  chrestiani,  from 
the  word  importing  sweetness  of  temper  " — 
and  adds,  "  that  it  was  the  great  distinguish- 
ing character  of  the  christians  of  old,  given 
them  by  their  professed  enemies,  ecce  ut 
christiani  amant — behold  how  these  chris- 
tians love  one  another."  The  cause  of  this 
degeneracy  of  the  clergy  is  worth  probing 
into,  if  we  gain  naught  by  it  but  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  never-failing  sources 
of  its  corruption — for  the  fact  is  beyond 
dispute,  that  the  teachers  of  Christ's  word 
in  these  times  have  but  little  in  common 
with  the  apostles,  or  their  immediate  de- 
scendants, and  are  far,  very  far,  from  being 
the  sweetest-natured  people  in  the  world. 

A  remark  of  Fontenelle  occurs  to  us, 
which,  though  bitter,  is  but  too  true,  that 
"  If  all  religions  were  to  be  destroyed  the 
professors  of  which  do  not  love  each  other, 
all  existing  religions  would  be  swept  from 
the  earth  !  "  This  is  surely  a  scandal  which 
cannot  be  much  longer  permitted  ;  but  un- 
fortunately, the  rulers  of  the  people — civil 
and  ecclesiastical — generally  begin  the  work 
of  reform  at  the  wrong  end.  They  worry 
the  people,  as  ill-trained  shepherds'  dogs  do 
sheep,  by  vexatious  intermeddlings  and  se- 
vere penal  laws — as  though  they  supposed 
that  human  beings  are  only  to  be  driven  into 
honest  paths  as  wild  beasts  are  driven  into 
the  toils  of  the  hunter.  The  oriental  proverb 
says,  "  If  you  cannot  take  things  by  the 
head,  seize  them  by  the  tail ;  "  but  the  cu- 
rious directors  of  human  affairs  have  a  way 
of  their  own,  that  they  steadily  and  constantly 
pursue.  Human  nature,  in  all  its  essential 
features,  is  precisely  the  same  to-day  as  it 
was  before  the  flood,  and  no  body  of  men 
have  ever  yet  been  known  to  part  with  power 
and  influence,  justly  or  unjustly  acquired, 
without  a  desperate  struggle  ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  clergy  of  these  realms  now, 
as  heretofore,  will  resist  all  encroachments 
upon  their  authority,  whether  that  authority 
be  good  or  evil  in  its  influence  upon  the. 
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country.  The  conduct  of  the  clergy  at  the 
time  of  the  reform  agitation,  and  later  still, 
when  the  paltry  sum  of  £30,000  was  voted 
for  the  education  of  the  people  of  this  great 
nation,  and  their  opposition  to  the  factories 
education  bill,  gave  us  a  spice  of  their  quality, 
and  has  left  all  but  the  most  devout  admirers 
without  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what  they 
would  do,  if  they  dare,  to  check  education, 
and  stifle  human  reason.     They  were 

Fierce  as  ten  furies — 
Terrible  as  hell ! 

that  the  whigs  should  offend  the  majesty  of 

the  christian  faith  by  bringing  in  a  bill  to 

remove  certain  disabilities  from  the  Jewish 

people,  and  thereby  establish  the  principle, 

that  no  difference  of  creed  should  justify  the 

j  exclusion  of  any  men  or  body  of  men  from 

|  the  enjoyment  of  political  privileges,  or  the 

j  occupation  of  civil  offices. 

Common  sense  will  destroy  all  national 
creeds,  and  men  will  then  no  more  dream  of 
I  setting  up  certain  dogmas,  based  upon  human 
1  imaginings,  than  they  would  set  up  a  nati- 
flonal  astronomy,  a  national  chemistry,  or  a 
national  solution  of  mathematical  problems. 
I  All  creedism  is  partial  in  its  influence,  and 
|  local  in  its  character — but  truth  alone  is 
I  universal  in  its  nature.  Men  differ  as  to  the 
I  value     of  creeds,    but    there    are    no    two 

■  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  good  actions. 
I  Professors  of  faith  may,  though  they  seldom 
l do,  love  each  other;  but  no  man  can  love 
I  hypocrisy — the  hypocrite  is  always  hated, 
1  because  hypocrisy  is  the  source  and  spring 

■  of  countless  evils  to  the  human  race.  Of  all 
1  human  creeds,  one  only  can  be  true,  and  all 
Ijmay  be  false — but  who  shall  presumptuously 
■decide  as  to  the  fitness  or  excellence  of  his 
■neighbour's  midnight,  or  even  mid-day, 
•speculations  ?  The  idea  of  a  national  creed, 
Bpublished  by  authority,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra 
■of  human  arrogance  and  stupidity. 

The  Persians  have  a  proverb,  "  take  not  a 
■house  when  the  people  in  the  lower  quarter 
fare  ignorant  and  devout;"  and  really,  igno- 
\  rantly  devout    people  are  the  most  curious 
i  and  dangerous  specimens  of  humanity.    But 
*  the  Age  of  Reason  has  now  commenced,  and 
none  can  be  insensible  to  the  growing  dispo- 
i  3ition  of  the  people  of  the  humblest  and  most 
I  numerous  classes,  to  reason  upon  passing  and 
I  past  events,  and  inquire  into  the  origin  and 
usefulness  of  all  institutions,  customs,  and  opi- 
nions.     The  manifestation  of  this  searching 
spirit  is  the  grand  distinguishing  feature  of 
£  jthe  present  moral  movement.      The  people 
Degin  now  to  perceive  that  all  social,  political, 
md  theological  systems,  being  purely  artifi- 
cial, must  sooner  or  later  go  the  way  of  all 
Systems — giving  place  to  others  more  in  bar- 
nony  with   the  sum  of  intelligence  at  each 
>poch;  for  all  art  being  but  the  right  appli- 
cation of  human  experience,  the  art  of  go- 
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vernment,  like  all  others,  should  be  progres- 
sive, and  having  its  foundations  in  human 
opinions,  which  are,  from  their  very  nature, 
shiftiug  and  variable,  it  must  be  equally  so. 
The  house,  the  foundations  of  which  are  im- 
bedded in  the  solid  rock,  may  stand  ;  but 
no  man,  the  plane  of  whose  forehead  did  not 
incline  to  the  horizon  at  the  angle  of  idiotcy , 
would  seek  a  long  lease  for  one  built  upon 
the  sands.  It  is  true  that  the  old  politico- 
theological  house  has  stood  for  many  centu- 
ries without  any  serious  damage,  but  if  opi- 
nions, which,  be  it  remembered,  give  the  law, 
were,  before  the  era  of  printing,  hard  and 
impenetrable  as  granite,  now  they  are  in  un- 
ceasing motion,  like  the  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
or  the  sand  of  an  Arabian  desert. 

A   man's  theological  opinions  merely,   as 
such,  are  not  of  great  practical  importance 
in   the  affairs  of  life,   but  the   practices  to 
which   they   give   birth   are  undoubtedly   of 
prime  consequence;  so   that,   though  a  state 
theology  is  an  irresistibly  ludicrous  and  harm- 
less affair  viewed  abstractedly,  and  by  the  aid 
of  a  little  common  sense,  yet  it  is  not  less  cer- 
tain, that  it  is  a  theological  cement  of  admi- 
rable consistence,  which   holds   together  the 
bricks,  stones,  and  framework  of  bad  govern- 
ments.    If  theology  were  to  take  a  form  an- 
gelic, and  speak,  she  might  say, "alone  I  do 
it !"  for  let  the  theological  doctors  be  sneered 
at  as  they  may  be   by  statesmen,  who  would 
be  glad  enough   to  throw  them  aside   as  a 
cripple  would  his  old  crutch,  could  he  march 
on  without  it,  they  are  nevertheless  indispen- 
sable auxiliaries  in  the  work  of  bolstering  up 
the  old   regime,  by  crying  up  good  old  faith, 
and  crying  down  vile  new  reason.    Besides, 
the  church  is  exceedingly  accomodating,  and 
gives  statesmen  and    kings  now,  whatever  it 
did  in  former  times,  very  little  uneasiness  or 
trouble  ;   for  being  based  upon  what  is  called 
theology,  and   that  being  neither  an  art  nor 
a  science,  comes  not  within   the  category  of 
tangible  things;  but  its  plastic  character  en- 
ables it  to  assume  all  sorts  of  shapes.      This 
we  do  know;    and   being  regulated  entirely 
by  the  law,  it  accomodates  itself  to  the  latter 
with  surprising  facility;    and  as  we  find  that 
certain  insects  do  assume  the  hue  and  colour 
of  the  vegetables  upon   which   they  feed,  so 
do  theological  opinions  take  their  tone  and 
character,  or,  if  we  be  permitted   the  expres- 
sion, their  hue  and  colour,  from  the  govern- 
ment which  supports  them. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  clergy 
have  a  mortal  antipathy  to  knowledge,  and 
are  themselves  the  purest  specimen  of  its 
worst  effects ;  for,  as  though  not  struck  in 
the  common  mould  of  humanity,  they  seem 
not  moveable  by  common  motives,  nor  at 
all  affected  by  vulgar  influences.  It  is  a 
truth  with  which  opticians  have  made  us 
acquainted,  that  all  bodies  upon  which  light 
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is  reflected  become  themselves  luminous  ;  a 
truth  applying,  we  were  going  to  say,  uni- 
versally in  morals  as  well  as  in  physics  ; 
but  had  we  done  so,  we  should  have  blun- 
dered sadly,  for  the  clergy,  high  and  low, 
are,  to  speak  figuratively,  as  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  light,  with  as  many  angles  of  inci- 
dence as  there  are  points  in  the  circumfer- 
ence, but  they — strange  substances — receive 
no  light !  they  stand  wonderful  exceptions, 
to  the  otherwise  universal  truth,  that  all 
bodies  upon  which  light  is  reflected  become 
themselves  luminous.  This  may  be  matter 
of  regret,  but  it  is  certainly  matter  of  fact ; 
but  we  trust  it  will  be  found  that  common 
sense,  the  sensus  communis  of  the  Romans, 
which  signified  not  only  common  sense,  as 
now  narrowly  interpreted,  but  also  humanity 
and  sensibility — is  the  basis  of  all  the  vir- 
tues, and  the  best  moral  elixir  vita  for  both 
priests  and  people*  C.  S. 


ENGLISH  JUSTICE. 

The  Sun  of  Monday  Evening,  April  24th, 
says  that  one  preacher  yesterday  was  com- 
mitted by  the  police  to  a  watch-house.  An- 
other, hearing  of  his  companion's  arrest,  de- 
camped. The  commissioners  of  the  woods 
and  forests  are  determined  to  put  down  the 
repetition  of  the  revolting  and  blasphemous 
discussions  of  last  summer.  The  strong  go- 
vernment is  getting  its  hand  into  work.  We 
have  no  doubt,  one  side  only  is  silenced,  that 
discussion  may  be  fair,  legitimate,  im- 
partial, and  open.  We  should  like  to  know 
under  what  law  this  person  was  arrested. 
We  suppose  theu  Paterson  metropolitan  po- 
lice clause,"  as  decided  by  Jardine,  has  ren- 
dered this  important  service  to  the  tory  exe- 
cutive. 

This  idea  of  English  justiee  is  not  con- 
fined to  religion,  but  might  be  traced  through 
all  the  injustice  committed  by  us  in  the  name 
of  justice.  Lady  Sale,  in  her  notes,  says  to 
the  Affghans,  "  1  will  not  defend  the  invasion 
of  your  country,  but  do  not  assassinate  us, 
but  meet  us  in  fair  fight.''  This  is  nothing 
more  than  asking  them  to  be  massacred  en 
masse.  The  butchers  might  as  well  say  it 
was  a  fair  fight  between  them  and  the  cattle 
in  Smithfield-market.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
has,  with  two  thousand  men,  totally  defeated 
twenty  two  thousand  Beelochistans. 

Freville  was  a  political  economist,  and 
translator  of  English  works.  He  profc  id 
atheism  in  private  society  and  in  coffee- 
houses. He  left  some  manuscripts  upon  this 
subject.  This  was  one  of  his  arguments: 
The  object  of  an  abstract  intellectual  idea 
does  not  exist.  Now  god  is  the  object  of  an 
abstract  iutellectual  idea:  therefore  god  does 
not  exist. 
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The  opinions  of  Averroes,  a  Spanish-Ara- 
bian philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the 
eleventh  century,  were,  as  to  religions — that 
Christianity  was  absurd,  Judaism  the  religion 
of  children,  mahometanism  the  religion  of 
swine.  St.  Paul  in  his  epistles  mentions  the 
folly  of  Christianity,  and  the  childishness  of 
Judaism.  It  was  fit  that  infancy  and  idiot- 
cy,  Jew  and  gentile,  being  provided  with 
faiths,  that  the  hitherto  excommunicated 
brutes,  men  made  swine,  should  have  their 
religion  also.  The  averroists  disbelieved  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  were  a  sect  in  Italy 
before  the  reformation,  or  restoration  of 
learning. 

NOTICE. 

RECEIVED.— G.  Powell,  Bristol,  and  Henry 
Scul  thorp. 

Erratum.— In  No.  74,  for  Collector  97  Is.  3d., 
read  2s.  3d. 


ON  Saturday,  June  3,  the  proprietors  of  the  Oracle 
of  Reason  will  publish  No.  II.  of  their  "  Library 
of  Reason,"  to  be  continued  on  the  first  Saturday  of 
every  month.  The  "Library  of  Reason,"  will  con- 
sist of  re-prints  of  rare  and  valuable  works,  which 
are  either  out  of  print  or  too  expensive  for  the  gene- 
ral reader.     No.  II.  will  contain 

HUME's  ESSAY  UPON 
"liberty   and    necessity," 
Forming  part  of  his  "  Inquiry  concerning  Hurnaa 
Understanding." 


Epicurus 

Aristotle 

Lucretius 

Cicero 

Bacon 

Hobbs 

Shaftesbury 


Weil  and 

Buffon 

Julian  Hibbert 

Lalande 

Ensor 

Owen 

Bentham 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  Authors  whose  leading 
works  will  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Library 
of    Reason:" 

Bolingbroke 

Hume 

Gibbon 

Burdon 

Spinoza 

Strauss 

Marechal 
In  all  cases,  were  practicable,  each  number  will 
contain  a  complete  esssy,  and  in  no  case  will  any 
particular  work  extend  over  many  numbers — this 
desirable  object  will  be  effected  without  abridgment, 
excepting  where  an  abridgment  would  be  an  im- 
provement, and  then  it  will  be  executed  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  majority  of  the  numbers,  as 
readers  will  perceive,  being  thus  perfect  in  them- 
selves, may  be  purchased  separately — neither  their 
beauty  nor  their  utility  being  marred  by  isolatio" 
As  an  illustration  of  the  intentions  of  the  proprietor 
No.  I .  may  be  referred  to,  which  contains  the  who 
of  PLUTARCHUS'S  celebrated  and  admirable Essa; 
on  "  Deisidaimonia,"  or  "  Superstition,' 
with  Wytten  BACH'S  Note.  Translated  by 
the  late  lamented  JULIAN  Hibbert,  whose 
Notes  are  also  given.  A  limited  number  of  this 
work  was  printed  by  the  translator  at  his  private 
press,  and  has  never  before  been  reprinted.  The 
origial  edition,  which  was  sold  for  one  guinea,  is 
now  given  in  the  "  Libray  of  Reason,"  for  one  penny. 
Trie  "  Library  of  Reason  "  will  be  of  uniform  sine 
and  appearance  with  the  Oracle  oj  Reason,  and  be 
published  at  the  same  price,  namely,  ONE  PENNV 
per  number,  containing  nearly  double  the  usual 
quantity  of  information  given  for  that  sum  by  the 
Liberal  or  Infidel  Press.— London :  Hetheringtou. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  CANT  OF  ANTI- 
CORN-LAWISM. 

I*  Remember,  above  all,  that  your  decision 
will  be  recorded  on  high,  and  that  you  will  be 
called  to  account  for  your  vote  at  that  dread 
tribunal,  when  all  mankind  will  be  judged." 
The  above  paragraph  is  taken  from  a  card 
that  is  now  in  course  of  presentation  to  the 
electors  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the 
Anti- Corn-Law  League,  by  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  that  body  do  not  scruple  to  use 
dishonest  means  to  obtain  an  honest  end — 
the  establishment  of  free-trade.  I  say  dis- 
honest means,  because  no  one  but  a  fool  can 
suppose  that  "  gor-a-mity  "  will  keep  a  num- 
ber of  clerks  to  note  down  the  names  of 
those  who  vote  against  repeal,  or  that  he 
rould  do  it  himself,  or  ever  remember  it  if 
e  could — -the  idea  is  absurd.  Let  us, 
however,  imagine  the  scene. 
God. — In  what  century  did  you  live,  and 
here  ? 

Elector. — In  the  nineteenth,  my  lord, 
n  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

G. — Let  me  see,  that  was  about  the  time 
Peel  passed  his  "  siiding-scale  "  corn  bill, 
as  it  not  ?  Did  you  live  before  or  after 
the  passing  of  that  act?  If  after,  how  did 
rou  vote  ? 

E. — I   thought  it  a   good  measure,  and 
roted  against  its  repeal. 

G. — You  did  ?  You  surely  knew  that 
ny  servants,  the  dissenting  clergy,  advised 
[differently,  when  they  met  in  congresses, 
md  concluded  that  the  corn  laws  ought  to 
)e  repealed,  because  their  chapels  were  not 
numerously  and  respectably  attended  as 
jthey  used  to  be  ? 

E. — Yes,  my  lord,  but  I  thought  I  had  a 
'ight  to  please  myself. 
G. — Its  my  turn  now  to  please  myself,  so 
shall  send  you  to  hell,  for  not  supporting 
j:he  wise,  just,  and  benevolent  manufacturers 
)f  Great  Britain,  who  did  their  utmost  to 
)rove  the  truth  of  scripture,  that  4l  the  poor 
|;hall  never  cease  out  of  the  land." 

Seriously,  Mr.  Editor,  is  it  not  quite  dis- 
gusting to  find  men  thus  act  the  part  of 
|iypocrites,  for  the  sake  of  turning  religious 
Prejudice  to  account,  and  perpetuate  one 
fu  while  they  are  seeking  the  removal  of 
'.nother?  That  success  will  not  attend 
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their  exertions,  if  these  are  the  means  to  be 
employed  they  may  rest  assured.  The  time 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  gone  by,  for  such 
paltry  artifices  to  stand  a  chance  of  success. 
Taking  even  a  christian  view  of  the  charac- 
ter of  god,  the  idea  of  his  interference  is 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme,  for  if  he  is  offended 
at  the  enactment  of  the  corn  law,  why  did 
he  not  prevent  it  ?  Prevention  is,  at  all 
events,  better  than  cure,  finite  wisdom  has 
long  since  discovered  this,  and  thus,  if 
the  paragraph  from  the  card  be  correct,  god 
might  learn  from  the  most  ignorant  portion 
of  his  creatures  a  useful  lesson.  One  would 
have  thought  religion  was  absurd  enough  in 
itself,  as  laid  down  in  the  book-of-books,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  religionists  would 
avoid  making  it  more  absurd,  or  coun- 
tenancing those  who  did  so — but  the  fact  is, 
that  to  religious  absurdities  there  will  be  no 
end  while  religion  lasts.  The  anti-corn-law 
party  are  endeavouring  to  diffuse,  compara- 
tively speaking,  sound  notions  of  political 
economy,  why,  then,  mix  wheat  with  the 
absurdities  of  religion  ?  They  wish  men  to 
reason  correctly  on  commercial  questions, 
and  yet  adopt  means  to  destroy,  or  at  least 
keep  in  subjection,  the  reasoning  powers  of 
mankind  by  humbling  them  at  the  shrine  of 
religion.  Have  these  men  yet  to  learn  that 
vicious  reasoning  on  one  subject  leads  to 
vicious  reasoning  on  another,  and  that  par- 
tial enslavement  is  the  first  but  not  the  last 
step  towards  entire  subjection  ?  If  they 
have  yet  to  learn  this,  they  know  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  man.  It  would  be  much  better 
for  the  cause  of  unfettered  commerce,  if  its 
advocates  would  endeavour  to  unfetter 
the  human  mind  from  the  fetters  of  religion, 
and  they  would  speedily  triumph.  But 
while  they  are  undoing  with  one  hand,  what 
they  are  attempting  to  do  with  the  other, 
they  are  sure  to  fail.  They  should  boldly 
proclaim  that  the  apathy  of  the  religious 
world  is  the  cause  of  their  slow  progress, 
and  they  should  (as  they  easily  might)  trace 
this  pernicious  result  to  the  doctrines  of 
religion.  Free-traders  declare  that  the  evils 
of  society  are  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
our  present  system  of  commerce,  but  religion 
declares  that  they  are  the  necessary  results 
of  the  plan  of  god,  as  seen  in  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man.  It  declares,  so  plainly  that 
none  can  mistake  its  meaning,  that  happi- 
ness is  not  to  be  the  lot  of  humanity  in  this 
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world,  and  that  our  efforts  to  obtain  it  will 
be  in  vain.  Trusting  that  politicians  will 
soon  perceive  that  they  can  derive  no  aid 
from  religion,  and  that  they  will  help  to 
destroy  it,  I  remain  in  the  cause, 

An  Ex-Social  Missionary. 


IS  THERE  A  GOD? 

XXVII. 

It  seems  sometimes  taken  for  granted, 
sometimes  doubted,  that  Hume  was  an  athe- 
ist. The  following  anecdote  is  taken  from 
page  179,  vol.  I.  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly'' — "  I  forget  what  it 
was  I  wrote  to  you  from  Ostend ;  I  know  1 
mentioned  something  of  Diderot,  but  did  I 
tell  you  how  zealously  he  preaches  his  system 
of  materialism  ?  In  the  first  visit  I  paid 
him,  after  we  had  talked  a  little  on  political 
topics,  he  turned  the  conversation  to  his  fa- 
vourite philosophy ;  he  praised  the  English 
for  having  led  the  way  to  true  philosophy, 
but  the  adventurous  genius  of  the  French,  he 
said,  had  pushed  them  on  before  their  guides. 
'You,'  these  were  his  words,  'you  mix 
theology  with  philosophy  ;  it  is  spoiling  all, 
it  is  mixing  falsehood  with  truth  ;  theology 
must  be  sabred.'  He  spoke  of  his  acquain- 
tance with  Hume.  1 1  will  tell  you  an  an- 
ecdote of  him,  but  it  will  scandalise  you  a 
little  perhaps,  for  you  English  you  believe  a 
little  in  god ;  as  for  us  we  do  not  believe  in 
him  at  all.  Hume  met  a  large  party  to  din- 
ner at  the  house  of  Baron  d'Holbach.  He 
was  sitting  beside  the  baron ;  they  spoke  of 
natural  religion:  "As  for  atheists,"  said 
Hume,  "  I  do  not  believe  in  their  existence  ; 
I  never  met  with  any."  "  You  have  been  ra- 
ther unlucky,"  said  the  other,  "  you  are  now 
at  table  with  seventeen  for  the  first  time."  '  " 

This  reported  declaration  of  Hume,  as  to 
the  nonentity  of  atheists,  is  rather  surprising. 
It  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1781,  when 
Hume  had  published  his  essays,  where  senti- 
ments are  entertained  apparently  quite  con- 
trary to  the  assertions  which  he  is  represent- 
ed to  have  made  in  conversation,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly wonderful  that  neither  Diderot  nor 
Romilly  should  mention  them.  Brougham 
in  his  discourse  seems  to  consider  Hume  an 
atheist,  according  to  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term.  Sensible  that  the  Scotch  philo- 
sopher stands  in  the  way  of  all  his  theories, 
he  endeavours  to  remove  Hume's  objections 
to  the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect.  After 
the  learned  lord's  struggle  with  Mirabaud's 
(l  System  of  Nature,"  he  proceeds  to  the  scep- 
tical writings  of  Hume,  as  of  the  same  ten- 
dency : 

"  The  two  most  celebrated  and  most 
dangerous  treatises  of  this  great  author,  upon 
religious  subjects,  are  those  in  which  he  has 
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attacked  the  foundations  of natural  and  reveal- 
ed religion — the  essay  on  '  Providence  and  a 
Future  State,'  and  the  essay  on  '  Miracles.' 
Others  of  his  writings  have  a  similar  tenden- 
cy, and  more  covertly,  though  as  surely,  sap 
the  principles  of  'religion.  But  the  two  es- 
says to  which  we  have  referred  are  the  most 
important  writings  of  this  eminent  philoso- 
pher, because  they  bring  his  sceptical  opini- 
ons more  directly  to  bear  upon  the  systems 
of  actual  belief."  Again,  "The  Essay  on 
Miracles  being  supposed  by  its  author  suffi- 
cient to  dispose  of  revelation,  the  Essay  on 
Providence  and  a  Future  State  appears  to 
have  been  aimed  as  a  blow  equally  fatal  to 
natural  religion  " — that  is,  to  the  belief  in  a 
god.  "We  may  conclude,"  says  Brougham, 
"  that  it  is  not  very  easily  answered,  because, 
in  fact,  it  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  encountered 
by  writers  on  theological  subjects.  Never- 
theless it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  natural  reli- 
gion " — that  is,  upsets  a  god.  Brougham 
does  not  take  notice  that  this  essay  of  Hume 
is  put  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which 
the  arguments  of  one  party  are  answered 
by  the  arguments  of  the  other  party.  How- 
ever, Brougham  seems  to  suppose,  as 
most  people  do,  that  the  objections  to  a  Provi- 
dence and  a  Future  State,  represent  Hume's 
own  sentiments  on  the  subject.  But  the  sum 
of  them  Brougham  observes,  is  only  this, 
"That  the  argument  a  posteriori  only  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  &  finite  and  not  an  infi- 
nitely, or  an  indefinitely,  wise  and  powerful 
being  exists."  Are  we  to  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  Hume  thought  there  might  be  a 
god,  or  superior  being  to  us  that  made  this 
world  and  universe  ?  This  is  as  much  as 
most  people  believe,  a  few  go  farther,  and  it 
serves  all  the  purposes  of  god.  Though 
many  would  be  called  atheists,  as  some  of  the 
ancients  did  those  who  did  not  believe  in  a 
superintending  providence.  The  above  idea 
of  Hume,  if  it  were  his  idea  of  a  god,  seems 
to  amount  to  that  of  the  ancients,  who  allow- 
ed one  co-existent  and  co-eternal  with  mat- 
ter, his  infinity,  omnipotence  bounded  by  it, 
or  rather  sharing  these  attributes  with  matter. 
If  Hume  associated  matter  with  a,  foreseeing 
intelligence,  he  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
materialist.  The  idea  of  soul  in  man  sepa- 
rate from  the  body,  and  of  spirit  separate  from 
matter,  appear  to  stand  and  fall  together. 
Yet  a  person  believing  in  matter  and  a  finite 
deity,  might  suppose  there  were  such  forma- 
tions of  matter,  temporary  as  are  all  forma- 
tions of  matter,  but  productive  of  what  we 
call  mind,  which  some  formations  certainly 
seem  to  be  without. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  great  controversy 
in  Edinburgh,  as  to  whether  Hume's  theory 
of  necessary  connexion,  did  not  necessari'.y 
infer  atheism.  For  some  principles  analo- 
gous, in  a  scientific  treatise  on  heat,  the  au- 
thor, Mr.  Leslie,  had  his  elevation  to  the 
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chair  of  mathematics  in  Edinburgh  opposed 
by  the  presbytery,  which  brought  on  a  warm 
discussion.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  speaking 
on  the  subject,  says  of  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine 
of  causation,  p.  251,  vol.  1.  of  his  life,  "  Ac- 
cording to  that  doctrine,  indeed,  it  was  im- 
possible to  infer  a  designing  cause  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  world."  Mackintosh 
proceeds  to  argue  against  it,  and  says,  u  But 
it  was  also  impossible  to  infer  antecedent  fire 
from  ashes.  Now,  no  theologian  in  his  sen- 
ses ever  thought  the  first  inference  stronger 
than  the  second.  "Whatever  puts  them  on 
the  same  level  is,  in  truth,  enough  for  the 
purpose  of  the  theist."  This  appears  to  be 
entirely  false  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
objector.  What  Hume  did  assert,  was  that 
you  could  not  infer  a  cause  from  an  effect, 
until  you  had  the  experience  of  it.  There- 
fore it  was  possible  to  infer  antecedent  fire 
from  ashes,  when  you  had  not  only  once,  but 
always,  seen  the  operation  of  that  element  on 
certaiu  objects.  As  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  infer  a  designing  cause  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  world,  as  it  does  not  come  within 
the  compass  of  our  experience,  Hume  does 
not  charge  the  theologian  with  thinking  the 
inference  of  a  designing  cause  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  world  stronger  than  the 
inference  of  antecedent  fire  from  ashes.  He 
nor  his  theory  does  not  put  them  on  the  same 
level.  Hume  had  no  vision  of  any  such 
theologian  out  of  his  senses,  as  Brougham, 
or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irons,  who,  in  his  essay  on 
final  causes,  allows  it  is  impossible  to  infer  a 
designing  cause  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  revelation  alone  which 
teaches  us  a  god. 

Hume  in  his  dialogues  concerning  Natural 
Religion, introduces  three  persons  to  represent 
the  a  priori  arguer,  the  atheist,  and  the  a 
posteriori  reasoner.  Hume  evidently  thinks 
with  the  atheist.  I  am  inclined  to  con- 
ceive he  is  of  that  opinion,  because 
he  makes  the  person  who  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  conversation,  and  who  must 
stand  for  himself,  profess  that  he  does  not 
agree  with  the  atheist.  This  is  always  the 
practice  of  Hume,  when  he  is  afraid  of  being 
convicted  of  certain  sentiments,  v/hich  appear 
through  all  the  disguise  in  which  he  seeks  to 
conceal  them.  In  these  dialogues  he  gives 
the  atheist  a  greater  share  than  he  allows 
to  the  other  two  put  together.  He  lets  the 
atheist  alone,  interrupts  his  a  posteriori  an- 
tagonist, and  takes  care  when  he  speaks  to 
leave  his  atheism  unanswered.  He  makes 
the  a  priori  at  first  support  the  atheist 
against  the  god  of  the  a  posteriori.  The  a 
posteriori  speaks  dogmatically  without  argu- 
ment, except  when  he  is  set  to  demolish  the 
position  of  the  a  priori  in  favour  of  a  god. 
The  a  priori  is  finally  represented  as  hoaxed, 
and  led  into  consequences  contrary  to  his 
wishes  by  the  atheist — but  though  both  the 
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a  priori  and  the  a  posteriori  eventually  turn 
against  the  atheist,  they  both  are  made  to 
sound  his  praises.  Sylvain  Marechal,  in  his 
dictionary  of  atheists,  says  Hume  in  these 
dialogues  has  exhausted  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Hume  in  another 
essay  gives  a  preference  to  the  sceptic  over 
other  philosophers,  which  is  as  far  as  he  dared 
go.  His  writings  on  the  reason  of  brutes, 
and  in  depreciation  of  the  worth  of  man,  and 
his  metaphysical  inquiries,  all  tend  to  mate- 
rialism, and  the  extinction  of  soul  in  man  or 
the  universe.  W.  J.  B. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XXXV. 

(Mammalia  continued.) 

The  following   is  an  outline  of  the  process 
by  which   the   teeth  are  produced.     About 
two  months  after  conception,   a  gelatinous 
substance  lies  along  each  alveolar  arch  ;    at 
the   third  month    this  substance  is    firmer, 
and  lodged  in  a  shallow  groove  in  the  bone. 
It  is  next  divided  into  separate  pulps  by  trans- 
verse filaments  passing  from  one  side  of  the 
alveolus   to   the   other.      These    pulps   are 
enclosed  in,  and  connected  by,  vessels  to  a 
thin   vascular   membrane,   which     between 
the  third  and  fourth  month  begins  to  secrete 
the   ossific  laminse  from   its  outer  surface. 
This  membrane,  with  its  contained  pulp,  is 
supplied  from  the  dental  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  vascular  sac, 
separable  into  two  layers  ;    the  latter  mem- 
brane is  attached  to  the  pulp  only  at  its  base, 
but  is  firmly  connected  by  its  outer  layer  to 
the  gum,  from  which  it  derives  its  vascular 
and  nervous  supplies.     It  is  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  internal  layer  of  this  sac  that 
the  enamel  is  secreted,  and  at  this  period  it 
becomes  thick  and  vascular,  whilst  the  outer 
layer,  which  is  only  rudimentary  in    man, 
secretes  the  crusta  petrosa  in  the  graminivo- 
rous  quadrupeds.      After   the   enamel    has 
been  secreted,  both  layers  of  this  sac  become 
wholly    absorbed,    hence    they   have    been 
termed  the  deciduous  membranes,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  permanent,  which  are  de- 
scribed as  three  in   number,  one  being  the 
periosteum    of    the    alveolus,    another    the 
periosteum  of  the  root,    and  the  third  the 
periosteum  of  the  dental   cavity,   which  se- 
rected  the  tooth.     But  in  fact  these  three 
permanent  membranes    are  simply  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw  which 
first  lines  the  alveolus,  then  descends  to  form 
the  periosteum  of  the  root,  and  lastly  passes 
up  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cone  to  enclose 
the  pulp.     The  periosteum  is  the  thin  skin 
around   the   bones.     The  principal    uses  of 
this  membrane  are — to  transmit  the  vessels 
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which  are  spread  out  upon  its  surface  into 
the  substance  of  the  bones — to  give  attach- 
ment to  muscles — to  prevent  the  effects  of 
friction  between  them  and  the  bones — to 
assist  in  binding  the  latter  together— to 
assist  in  setting  limits  to  the  increase,  and 
to  check  the  overgrowth  of  bones — and,  in 
young  persons,  to  strengthen  the  junction  of 
the  bones  with  their  epiphyses,  cartilages, 
and  ligaments.  The  period  at  which  the 
teeth  appear  in  the  human  subject  is  very 
variable,  some  children  being  born  with  two 
or  more,  whilst  in  others  they  may  not  appear 
for  two,  or  even  three,  years.  From  five  to 
eight  months,  however,  is  the  most  usual 
period ;  they  generally  appear  first  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  proceed  in  the  following 
order — From  5  to  8  months,  the  four  central 
incisors  ;  from  7  to  10,  the  lateral  incisors  ; 
from  12  to  16,  the  four  anterior  molars ; 
from  14  to  20,  the  four  cuspidati ;  and 
from  18  to  36  months,  the  four  posterior 
molars. 

On  chemical  analysis,  the  human  milk 
contains,  independently  of  cheese,  butter, 
and  sugar,  a  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
prepared  by  nature  for  the  ossification  of  the 
new-born  infant.  When  this  is  deficient,  the 
bones  remain  imperfectly  ossified,  the  teeth 
appear  slowly  and  at  a  late  period,  the  head 
and  abdomen  enlarge,  the  spine  and  limbs 
become  deformed,  or,  to  use  a  popular  phrase, 
"grow  out,"  and  the  infant  is  affected  with 
rickets.  The  same  defects  are  induced 
when  infants  are  dry-nursed,  or  imperfectly 
nursed  by  the  lower  classes,  of  which  we 
have  numerous  examples  presented  to  our 
notice  every  day.  The  lower  classes  are 
compelled  to  commit  their  infants  to  the  care 
of  older  children,  or  girls,  who  are  unable  to 
exercise  them  properly  or  keep  them  clean 
or  comfortable.  If  we  add  to  this,  that 
breast-milk  is  withheld,  except  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  improper  food  substitu- 
ed  for  it,  we  can  readily  perceive  the  exciting 
cause  of  rickets  and  deformities  among 
children  of  the  labouring  poor.  Some  women 
secrete  milk  which  is  too  rich,  and  which 
causes  indigestion,  griping,  green  dejections 
or  motions,  and  cutaneous  eruptions  ;  others, 
a  fluid  which  is  serous,  watery,  or  acid,  and 
acts  as  a  diuretic.  Different  kinds  of  milk 
are  observed  among  animals.  That  of  one 
cow  forms  more  butter,  that  of  another  more 
cheese,  and  that  of  a  third  an  acid  fluid, 
which  will  not  supply  either  substance. 
This  difference  explains  the  fact,  that  some 
healthful  women  who  have  an  abundance  of 
milk,  are  compelled  to  procure  wet-nurses, 
as  their  infants  emaciate,  and  will  "die  if 
suckled  with  the  maternal  fluid.  There  is  a 
principle  in  milk  besides  the  preceding  qual- 
ities— a  vital  principle,  a  certain  degree  of  vi- 
tality— which  evaporates  on  the  fluid  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  or  on  being  boiled.     In 


proof  of  this,  I  may  mention,  that  if  breast- 
milk  be  collected  in  a  bottle  and  given  to  an 
infant,  a  sufficient  aliment  is  not  afforded  ; 
and  that  women,  when  excited  by  passion, 
who  have  suckled  their  infants,  have  often 
caused  them  to  be  suddenly  attacked  with 
convulsions.  The  milk  in  the  breast  only 
contains  the  vivifying  principle.  A  remark- 
able  illustration  of  this  doctrine  is  given  by 
M.  Leroy.  He  states,  that  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  hospital  at  Aix,  in  Provence, 
consulted  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris, 
in  1775,  to  inform  them  of  the  means  of 
preserving  foundling  infants,  as  those  under 
their  care  perished  about  the  fourth  month 
and  a  half.  They  desired  to  know  the  cause 
of  this  disaster,  and  the  means  of  remedying 
it.  The  faculty  appointed  M.  Leroy,  as 
their  commissioner,  to  give  an  answer.  He 
replied  that  the  mortality  was  caused  by 
feeding  the  infants  from  a  boat  or  cup,  and 
that  they  did  not  receive  a  principle  suffici- 
ently vivifying  for  their  conservation  ;  that, 
at  the  age  mentioned,  nature  commenced 
her  efforts  for  development,  and  that 
the  infant  could  not  support  this  critical 
period,  unless  it  had  taken  a  suffici- 
ently vivifying  principle  with  its  aliment. 
He  advised  the  infants  to  be  nourished  by 
she-goats.  These  animals  were  driven  into 
the  wards  in  which  the  children  were  ranged, 
each  went  in  search  of  the  child  committed 
to  its  nourishment,  raised  the  bed- covering 
with  its  horns,  and  placed  its  udder  near 
the  mouth  of  its  charge  j  and  in  a  short  time 
children  were  reared  in  the  hospital  in  great 
numbers.  But  the  infants  to  whom  watered 
cow's  milk  was  given  almost  always  died1; 
this  milk  had  lost,  by  exposure  to  air,  its 
vital  principle,  and  the  mortality  was  always- 
great  when  children  were  nurtured  with  this 
aliment.  They  were  affected  with  maras- 
mus, worms,  scrofula,  &c. — (Medicine 
Maternelle,  by  M.  Leroy.) 

The  animal  nature  of  the  food  of  the  car- 
nivora  bespeaks  a  short  and  simple  form  of 
alimentary  canal.  In  some,  as  the  lion  and 
the  cat,  the  stomach  is  elongated  in  form, 
and  its  orifices  remote  from  each  other,  this 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  lynx ;  in 
others,  as  the  racoon,  it  is  nearly  globular, 
and  in  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  seal,  its 
interior  is  smooth,  and  almost  without  villi. 
The  monotremata,  cheiroptera,  insectivora, 
and  marsupialia,  also  present  a  simple 
stomach,  a  ccecal  portion  being  but  little 
developed.  When,  however,  the  food  is  of 
a  more  mixed  character,  the  stomach  be- 
comes more  elongated  transversely,  as  in 
the  quadrumana  and  others  of  the  less  carni- 
vorous tribes.  Several  of  the  pachyderm ata, 
marsupialia,  edentata,  and  quadrumana, 
form  a  link  of  transition  to  the  more  complex 
stomachs  of  the  cetacea  and  ruminantia  in 
the  formation  of  folds  or  cceca  with  cuticular 
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linings.  The  intestinal  canal  is  very  short 
in  these  animals,  the  whole  tract  not  ex- 
ceeding three  times  the  length  of  the  body 
in  the  lion  and  wild  cat.  In  the  badger 
there  is  scarcely  any  distinction  between 
small  and  large  intestine  ;  but  in  the  lion, 
seal,  and  others,  it  is  well  marked. 

In  the  cetacea  the  tongue  is  short,  thick, 
fleshy,  and  but  little  susceptible  of  motion, 
and  in  the  whale  it  often  affords  three  bar- 
rels of  oil.  The  teeth  are  prehensile,  and 
|j  salivary  glands  rudi  mental  or  deficient,  and 
the  oesophagus  short  and  wide. 

The  stomach  of  the  kangaroo  resembles 
the  human  colon  and  ccecum.  The  intestine 
of  the  kangaroo  corresponds  in  its  great 
length  and  convolutions  with  the  coarse  na- 
ture of  its  vegetable  food,  and  the  ccecum  is 
about  fifteen  inches  long. 

The  ruminating  animals,  or  animals  that 
chew  the  cud,  from  ruminantia,  a  meditating 
upon,  possess  four  stomachs :  the  first,  magnus 
venter,  or  paunch,  receives  the  crude  un- 
masticated  food,  while  the  animal  is  graz- 
ing. When  this  cavity  is  filled  the  animal 
retires  to  rest,  and  begins  to  ruminate;  the 
unmasticated  food,  softened  in  the  paunch, 
now  passes  in  small  portions  into  the  second 
cavity,  called  reticulum,  or  hone}r-comb ; 
from  this  it  passes,  as  a  bolus,  up  through 
the  oesophagus  to  the  mouth,  where  it  is 
thoroughly  masticated  and  insalivated  ;  it  is 
next  conducted  by  the  oesophagus  to  the 
third  stomach,  termed  manyplies,  or  oma- 
sum, tripe  or  chitterling,  and  from  thence 
into  the  fourth  stomach,  called  abomasum,  the 
tripe  or  rennet-bag.  The  fourth  stomach  of 
the  ruminantia  is  the  first  developed  ;  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  life  it  is  the  largest,  and 
the  only  one  employed  in  digestion.  The 
mechanism  by  which  milk  is  transmitted 
directly  into  the  fourth  stomach  during  the 
period  of  suckling  is  this,  the  oesophagus 
enters  just  where  the  three  first  cavities 
approach  each  other,  here  it  can  open  di- 
jrectly  into  the  first  or  second  stomach,  but 
linstead  of  terminating  there,  it  is  continued 
[jin  the  form  of  a  groove  with  prominent  lips, 

rhich  admit  of  being  drawn  together  so  as 
to  form  a  complete  canal,  which  then  con- 
Istitutes  a  direct  continuation  of  the  oesopha- 
gus into  the  third  stomach,  but  this  cavity 
not  having  been  distended  with  solid  food  in 
the  young  animal,  it  merely  forms  a  tube 
through  which  the  milk  passes  into  the 
fourth  stomach.  In  the  adult  animal  the 
same  mechanism  continues,  but  here  the 
third  cavity,  having  been  already  distended, 
receives  the  bolus  after  rumination. 
In  the  ruminants  without  horns,  as  the 

Iromedary,    the   camel,    and    the    lama,    a 

omewhat   different,  but   not  less  beautiful 
echanism  prevails,  fitting  them  to  live  in 

he  sandy  deserts  and  arid  plains  they  inhabit. 

rn  these  animals  the  paunch  consists  of  two 
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compartments,  the  .first  of  which  rece: 
the  unmasticated  food,  from  which  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  mouth,  moistened  by  the  fluid 
of  the  second  or  cellular  compartment. 
After  the  cud  has  been  chewed,  the  food 
passes  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
second  cavity  into  the  third,  and  from 
that  to  the  fourth.  When  the  camel 
drinks,  the  water  passes  directly  into  the 
second  cavity,  and  when  this  is  full,  it  flows 
into  the  neighbouring  cellular  compartment 
of  the  paunch.  In  the  bullock,  the  three 
first  cavities  are  lined  with  cuticle ;  in  the 
camel  it  lines  only  the  two  first,  and  termi- 
nates-just  within  the  orifice  of  the  third,  the 
surface  of  which  has  a  faint  appearance  of 
honey-comb  structure.  From  the  compara- 
tive view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  sto- 
mach of  the  bullock  and  camel,  it  appears., 
that  in  the  bullock  there  are  three  cavities 
formed  for  the  preparation  of  the  food,  and 
one  for  its  digestion.  In  the  camel,  the 
two  compartments  of  the  first  cavity  answer 
the  purposes  of  the  two  first  stomachs  of  the 
bullock  ;  the  second  is  employed  as  a  reser- 
voir for  water  only ;  the  third  is  so  small 
and  simple  in  its  structure,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  its  particular  office,  whilst 
the  fourth  is  that  in  which  the  process  of 
digestion  is  accomplished. 


POLITICS  FOE.  POLITICIANS, 
in. 

Be  ye  not  like  the  sheep,  which  when  the  wolf  has 
carried  off  one  of  them,  are  frightened  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  continue  to  graze,  thinking  per- 
haps he  will  be  satisfied  with  a  first  or  a  second 
victim.  "  What  bnsinesshave  I,"  says  each  sur- 
vivor, "  to  make  myself  uneasy  concerning  them 
he  devours ;  how  will  it  affect  me  individually, 
will  it  not  leave  me  the  more  grass?" — F.  De  La 
Mennais. 

The  whole  religious  world  are  in  arms 
against  a  measure  for  educating  factory  chil- 
dren, whose  deplorable  mental  destitution 
was  ably  exposed  by  Lord  Ashley  and  others, 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  session.  But 
such  is  the  immorality  of  religion,  so  essen- 
tially unjust  and  disgraceful  is  it  in  princi- 
ple, that  its  teachers  one  and  all  declare  that 
the  children  in  factories  shall  have  no  educa- 
tion without  they  have  the  sole  controul 
over  that  education — each  party  demanding 
exclusive  power.  The  present  opposition  on 
the  part  of  dissenters  and  others  need  not 
surprise  any  but  the  unreflecting,  for  the  re- 
ligious principle  is  to  crush  the  mind,  or  ra- 
ther to  prevent  its  growth,  by  confining  it 
when  young  within  the  iron  cap  of  supersti- 
tion— as  the  Chinese  prevent  the  growth  of 
their  ladies'  feet,  by  placing  them  in  small 
boots.  I  am  happy  to  observe,  however,  that 
their  very  partial  success  in  this  agitation, 
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compared  with  others  they  have  set  afloat, 
shows  that  society  is  struggling  to  emanci- 
pate itself  from  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the 
baby-god's  theology,  in  spite  of  priestly  ana- 
themas. How  shall  we  account  for  the  great 
body  of  the  people  being  led  blindfold  for 
ages,  and  that  even  now  to  point  out  their 
condition  or  their  absurdities,  often  induces 
them  to  rivet  themselves  faster  in  their  errors, 
and  to  confute  them  is  a  fruitless  labour  ? 
Why,  but  that  men  have  become  the  dupes 
of  a  set  of  sharpers  who,  under  the  name  of 
religionists,  have  fleeced  them  of  their  reason  ! 
Surely  god-belief  is  a  horrid  delusion  and 
a  terrible  curse. 

It  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  man 
is  a  progressive  being,   therefore  it  must  fol- 
low that  the  institutions  which  surround  him 
should  partake   of  the  same  character — or 
misery  in  amount  proportionate  with  the  se- 
verity with  which  fixed  institutions  are  car- 
ried out  will  be  the  result.     Our  government 
is  the  determined  enemy  to  progression,  its 
members  act  as  if  society  existed  for  them, 
and    not   they  for   society,   and   hence   the 
phrases,  of  "  fixed  laws,"  "  final  measures," 
&c.     Common  sense  and  a  natural  sympathy 
would  dictate  the  necessity  for  sweeping  from 
the  face  of  the  country  governments  so  discor- 
dant with  the  nature  of  the  beings  for  whom 
they  pretend  to  exist.   Monarchy  is  a  despot- 
ism   engendered  in  ignorance,    perpetuated 
by  blood,  and  exists  only  by  force  and  fraud. 
It  is  an  institution  that  serves  as  a  blind  for 
the  villanies  of  banded  aristocratic  and  priestly 
leeches,  who  suck  the  blood  of  the  community. 
Man,  I  have  already  said,  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  progression,  and  it  is  fitting  the  na- 
tional institutions  should  likewise  be  so,  and 
they  whose  arms  defend  the  country  from  fo- 
reign aggression,  should  be  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  worse  than  foreign  in- 
fringement, that  of  our  trinity  of  home  des- 
pots.    Knowledge  is  power — very  likely,  but 
it  must  be  the  knowledge  to  wrest  your  liber- 
ties by  the  same  means  they  are  withheld 
from  you,  if  needful — and  is  it  expected  that 
men  standing  on  the  brink  of  misery  are  to 
philosophise  on  the  time  when  moral  force 
will  liberate  this  country — when  they,  their 
wives  and  families,  will  have  descended  into 
the  outcasts  grave  !     No,  no,  in  charity  to 
the  majority  let  us  hasten  by  every  means 
in  our  power  to  destroy  the  hellish  compact 
that  grinds  us  to  dust.     Let  every  one  recol- 
lect that  on  the  destruction  of  religion  de- 
pends our  liberty,  for  religion  and  liberty  can 
never  co-  exist.    Let  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  of  knowledge    be   broken  up,  let  our 
childish  dogmas  and  our  proved    to  be  ac- 
cursed religion  be  shaken  off,  and  let  bible 
and    god-believers    be    set   down   either  as 
knaves  or  fools.     Do  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try not  know  that  our  aristocrats  and  priests 
laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  the  absurd  tales  of 
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heavens,  hells,  gods,  and  devils,  with  which 
they  have  imposed  on  the  ignorant,  while 
they  despise  them  for  it  ? 

The  first  object  of  every  one  should  be 
to  discover  the  best  mode  of  government 
suited  to  the  advanced  state  of  man  in  this 
country — one  that  shall  arrange  and  govern 
in  that  manner  best  suited  to  the  interests  of 
all,  and  I  know  of  none  more  suited  to  the 
present  state  than  republicanism,  a  form  of 
government  little  understood  in  this  country, 
but  which  simply  means  the  equality  of 
representation,  uncursed  with  monarchs, 
aristocrats,  or  state  religions,  and  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  established  on  a 
principle  that  admits  of  change  with  the 
increasing  intelligence  of  the  age,  or  as  it 
has  been  pictured  forth  by  one  who  resides 
in  America,  Miss  Wright,  "  That  it  has 
the  simple  machinery  of  representation, 
carried  through  all  its  parts,  and  gives  facility 
for  its  being  moulded  at  will  to  fit  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  age — that  thus,  although 
it  should  be  imperfect  in  any  or  all  of  its 
parts,  it  bears  within  it  a  perfect  principle— 
the  principle  of  improvement."  Such  is  the 
government  I  would  recommend  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  sooner  or  later  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted.  The  numbers 
favourable  to  this  view  are  yearly  increasing, 
and  are  pressing  forward  with  a  vigour 
surprising  to  the  defenders  of  things  as  they 
are.  Every  passing  event  shows  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era — every  struggle  of  the  press  for 
unlimited  freedom  of  speech,  foretells  a! 
revolution.  Yes,  a  revolution.  There  is  no 
blinking  the  fact,  that  the  patience  of  a 
famishing  people  is  wearing  out — and  that 
the  weapons  of  war  are  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  oppressors,  but  they  must  be  wrenched 
from  them,  and  those  who  expect  liberty 
must  win  it  ere  they  wear  it. 

It  is  time  the  ice  was  broken — time  that 
men  considered  they  have  the  same  right  to 
regain  their  liberties  as  have  been  used  to 
enslave  them,  and  success  will  depend  on 
the  energy  exerted  by  the  belligerents.  Men 
should  likewise  know,  that  by  putting 
tyrants  in  fear,  is  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
their  own,  and  I  for  one  would  gladly  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  destroy  the  monster 
incubuses,  yclept  priests,  monarchs,  and 
lords,  and  lay  them  in  one  common  grave, 
and  the  country  would  be  all  the  better  for 
the  riddance   of  such  a  nest  of  vampyres. 

Working  men,  look  around  you,  it  is 
your  duty  to  prepare  for  the  events  which 
must  take  place,  you  should  be  prepared  by 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  most  conducive  to 
human  happiness,  to  turn  any  change  for 
the  benefit  of  your  class.  You  should  be  able 
to  look  down  with  contempt  on  all  the 
phantasmagoria  of  religion,  and  avoid  its 
nets,   traps,  false  pretences,  and   debasing 
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demoralisation  —  then,     when     intelligence 
beams    from   the    millions,    away   goes  our 
churches,  jails,    bastiles,    paupers,   debtors, 
felons,  and  sorrow-stricken  outcasts.     Let  us 
by  diffusing  education,  be  prepared  to  avert 
the    calamities   resulting   from  a  change  by 
force — for  force  always  supposes  the  people 
goaded  on  to  desperation  by  a  blood-thirsty 
set    of   demons,  who    pretend  to  a   right  to 
coerce     mankind    into    obedience    to    their 
despotic  sway — when  a  nation  desires  to  be 
free,  she  can  be  so.     Let  us  never  lose  sight 
of  our    American    brethren,  who   gallantly 
threw   off  the   yoke,    and    made  England's 
haughty  assassins  yield  the  palm  to  freedom's 
volunteers — and  what  they  did  may  be  done 
again.  Remember  this  earth  can  be  made  more 
than  the  heaven  you  anticipate,  a  heaven  in 
which  everything  that   can    gratify   human 
beings  can  be  secured,   and   surely  if    men 
can    fight,  spill  their  blood   like   water,  in 
anticipation  of  an  impossible  existence,  they 
may  for  a  paradise  that  is  within  the  reach  of 
all  men.     It  is  pleasing  to  regard  society  as 
travelling  onwards  to    this  state   of  things, 
and   in    proportion    to   the   difficulties    that 
beset  our  path,  so  should    our  exertions   be 
vigorous,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  individual 
to    assist   in    spreading    the    principles    of 
atheism  and  republicanism,  to  those  of  our 
fellows  whose  thoughts  have  been  warped  in 
youth  or  perverted  in  age — or  those  in  whom 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  prevails.     Remem- 
ber you  should  not  carry  your  lights  under  a 
bushel — but  let  them   be  shed  abroad,  and 
let  their  rays  penetrate  the  regions  of  night. 
By    increasing    intelligence    we    hasten    a 
change,    which    the    intelligent    few     must 
desire,  it  likewise  tends  to  diminish   crime, 
which  governments  as  at  present  constituted 
propagate,  therefore  by  diminishing  crime, 
we  weaken  a  rotten  and  domineering  faction, 
and  pave  the  way   for    upsetting  a  system  of 
damnable  and  atrocious  imposition. 

T.  P. 


THE  WORCESTER  BRANCH. 

FiATjustitia  ruat  ccelum — let  justice  be  done 
though  the  heavens  do  fail — is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  useful  maxims  among  men. 
Its  spirit  has  pervaded,  and  I  trust  ever  will 
pervade,  the  OracWs  pages.  For  this  reason, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  to  notice  the  proceedings 
of  the  Worcester  branch.  Some  branches 
of  the  Rational  Society  have  been  noticed  in 
the  Oracle  for  displaying  what  the  writers 
considered  to  be  a  sectarianism  at  variance 
with  socialism's  principles,  and  a  narrow- 
mindedness  that  belied  socialism's  influence. 
It  is,  therefore,  just  to  notice  pleasing  in- 
stances of  a  contrary  nature. 

A  syllabus  of  a  course  of  lectures   issued 
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by  the  Worcester  branch  a  few  weeks  agdj 
was  prefaced  by  these  frank  words  : 

"  In  these  lectures  there  is  no  attempt  to 
gloss  over,  or  conceal  the  truth,  that  reason 
and  not  revelation — that  morality,  and  not 
religion — that  individual  exertion,  and  not 
dependance  upon  providence,  will  ever  eman- 
cipate society  from  the  multifarious  evils 
under  which  it  labours.  In  treating  impor- 
tant questions,  affecting  the  vital  interests 
of  humanity,  all  attempt  at  concealment, 
subterfuge,  or  equivocation,  is  regarded  as 
disgraceful  to  a  good  cause,  and  unworthy 
ingenuous  and  honest  men." 

Many  persons  would  deem  this  going 
"  too  far,"  in  a  cathedral  city,  but  I  did 
not  meet  with  half-a-dozen  dissentients. 
Nothing  was  said  in  defence  of  that  con- 
temptible policy,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
respectability,  puts  on  appearances  of  ortho- 
doxy. When  here  and  there  a  timorous  friend 
reported  that  the  public — that  is,  the  bigots  in 
the  various  congregations — had  said  that  the 
branch  were  sanctioning  atheism,  the  branch 
on  the  next  bill  they  issued  said  ; 

ti  The  board  of  management  of  the  Hall  of 
Science  have  heard  that  they  will  be  identified 
by  the  public  with  Mr.  Holyoake's  opinions 
concerning  deity.  Upon  this  point  their 
answer  is — that  they  conceive  that  they 
have  a  right  to  engage  a  mohammedan,  an 
atheistical,  a  christian,  or  a  pagan  lec- 
turer, without  consulting  any  man's  idio- 
syncracies,  and  without  asking  man's  per- 
mission. The  board  engage  any  person  they 
choose,  and  no  more  think  of  consulting 
christians,  than  christians,  in  such  a  case, 
would  think  of  consulting  them.  Besides, 
Mr.  Holyoake  having  been  persecuted  for 
his  opinions,  has  purchased  a  right  to  be 
publicly  heard  in  his  own  defence." 

Such  sentiments  and  conduct  placed  the 
branch  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  honour- 
able men  in  the  city.  Many  highly  respec- 
table parties,  who  differed  from  us  in 
opinion,  repeatedly  assured  me  that  they 
respected  such  candour  and  independance. 
Nor  was  the  course  lost  upon  religious  oppo- 
nents. In  public  discussion  and  private 
comment,  of  which  I  heard  much,  they 
appeared  to  feel  that  new  tactics  were  neces- 
sary. Zealots  in  religion  began  to  perceive 
what  before  had  been  denied,  that  we  were 
sincere.  They  no  longer  denounced,  for 
they  found  denunciations  were  impotent 
upon  men  who  boldly  stood  by  their  opinions. 
Ugly  words  they  ceased  to  employ,  for  we 
made  the  ugly  words  seem  pretty  by  frequent 
use  of  them.  Familiarity  had  robbed  them 
of  their  terrible  import.  The  epithet 
"  atheist  " — that  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  of  religious  hobgoblins — became  a 
common-place,  a  household  word.  Chris- 
tians found  they  had  no  weapons  left  where- 
with to  alarm  the  silly  and  the  v<  eak,   and 
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Uiey  at  last  tried  to  reason — to  convince  the 
men  whom  they  could  no  longer  cajole — and 
m  hora  they  had  lost  the  power  to  intimidate. 
Much  of  this  good  was  owing  to  Mr.  S.  Raby, 
the  president.  When  his  opinion  of,  and 
consent  to,  the  course  was  asked,  he  instantly 
approved  and  said  he  was  a  moralist,  and  he 
neither  cared  nor  wished  to  be  known  by 
any  other  name.  His  preference  was  not 
to  be  thought  religious.  These  sentiments 
are  the  more  interesting  as  they  were  uttered 
upon  what  he  believed,  and  what  T  fear  will 
prove,  his  dying  bed. 

The  last  sentence  in  the  paragraph  last 
quoted  contains  tome  gratifying  information. 
It  appears  that  what  before  was  presumption 
is  now  become  a  right — that  I  have  paid 
the  penalty  of  heterodoxy,  and  purchased 
the  privilege  to  talk  blasphemy  as  long  as  T 
Jive.  Certainly  1  am  obliged  to  christians 
for  a  license  so  agreeable  to  my  feelings, 
and  so  necessary  to  my  practices. 

After  the  squall  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crow's, 
or  as  the  Worcester  people  profanely  say,  at 
the  Rev.  il  Jim  Crow's,"  referred  to  in  a 
recent  Orach,  under  the  head  of  the  "  Ami- 
able Dissenters,"  nothing  occurred  to  diver- 
sify our  amusements  except  this  little 
incident.  The  superintendent  of  police 
applied  to  a  bookseller  for  the  Oracle  and 
Mr.  Paterson's  Trial,  and  a  few  articles  in 
that  line.  The  bookseller  not  being  pleased 
with  his  customer  did  not  supply  them.  Upon 
hearing  this,  Mr.  Paterson,  with  his  usual 
solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  the  pious, 
feared  some  disappointment  might  ensue, 
and  he  sent  a  note  to  inform  the  superin- 
tendent, that  he  always  had  on  hand  a 
regular  supply  of  the  article  after  which  he 
had  been  inquiring — that  he  should  be  quite 
proud  of  his  custom — and  that  in  the  blas- 
phemy way  he  believed  that  he  could  suit 
the  most  fastidious  taste.  I  did  think  that 
Mr.  Paterson's  professional  skill,  and  well- 
know  standing  in  the  business,  would  have 
secured  him  the  superintendent's  orders. 
But  it  was  no  go,  whether  some  competitor 
sold  at  reduced  prices  I  know  not,  certainly 
Mr.  Paterson's  laudable  design  of  turning  a 
penny  with  the  county,  in  his  peculiar  way, 
was  frustrated.  Gr.  J.  H. 


THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX. 

The  English  Churchman  has  the  fol- 
lowing:— •"  We  have  announced  elswhere  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  which  took  place 
at  Kensington  Palace  on  Friday.  We  will 
not  be  hypocritical  enough  to  write  a  eulogy, 
which,  as  churchmen,  we  cannot  feel.  His 
whole  life  having  been  spent  among  Jews, 
Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics  of  every  sect,  to 
whose  interests  he  devoted  those  somewhat 
overrated  talents  which  he  possessed,  his  bi- 
ography in  the  hands  of  churchmen  would 
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not  be  very  promising.  We  were  unworthy  of 
the  name  we  bear,  did  we  not  freely  condemn 
his  public  conduct;  all  that  he  was  remark- 
able for  was  in  one  significant  direction  :  to  be 
grand  master  of  the  freemasons,  which  so- 
ciety we  conceive  tov  be  a  substitute  for,  and 
irreligious  imitation  of,  the  christian  church, 
were  a  fit  preparation  for  interment  in  Ken- 
sal-green.  To  be  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of 
his  fathers,  is  a  privilege  which  his  royal 
highness  has  foregone.  He  will  be  interred  in 
the  same  cemetery  with  Mr.  Richard  Carlile.', 
— [The  Oxford  Chronicle,  achurch-and-state 
paper,  whose  patrons  must  keep  on  the  right 
side  of  the  government  and  the  crown,  if  they 
have  any  hopes  for  preferment,  says  of  the 
honest  expression  of  opinion  of  the  puseyite 
organ,  "  We  add  no  comment — the  condem- 
nation of  these  bitter  and  an ti- christian  (?) 
priests  is,  next  to  the  praise  of  good  men, 
the  best  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  departed 
prince.  These  are  the  men  that  claim  exclu- 
sive possession  of 'all  that  is  holy  and  right- 
eous in  the  church.'  ''  Faugh !  this  from 
churchmen,  the  implacable  and  bitter  ene- 
mies of  dissent — ridiculous  hypocrisy  !  We 
have  once  before  asked,  why  was  Carlile  bu- 
ried in  the  consecrated  part  of  the  cemetry  ? 
Was  it  at  his  own  request,  or  by  the  wish  of 
his  sons?  They  brought  upon  themselves 
the  insult  of  having  the  church  mummery 
read  over  their  father,  if  by  their  wish.  Per- 
haps some  one  of  Mr.  Carlile's  numerous 
friends  or  admirers  will  answer  this  query. 
— Ed.  of  0.] 


What's  hallowed  ground  ?    Has  earth  a  clod 
That  priests  dare  say  shall  not  be  trod 
By  man,  the  maker  of  their  god, 

Erect  and  free, 
Unscourged  by  superstition's  rod 

To  bow  the  knee  ? 

That's    hallovted    ground — where    mourned    and 

missed, 
The  lips  repose  our  love  has  kissed ; 
Bat  where's  their  memory's  mansion  ?    Is't 

Yon  churchyard's  bovvers  ? 
No  !  in  ourselves  themselves  exist, 

A  part  of  us. 
To  incantations  dost  thou  trust, 
And  pompous  rites  in  domes  august  ? 
See  mouldering  stones,  and  metal's  rust, 

Belie  the  vaunt, 
That  man  can  bless  one  pile  of  dust 

With  chime  or  chaunt. 


Practical  Piety,  in  1843. — Two  days 
no  amusement  and  no  work  for  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex.  What  an  absurdity  to 
make  people  suffer  in  their  purses  and  their 
pleasures,  who  would  not  otherwise  grieve  for 
an  individual  that  they  never  knew,  except 
by  paying  for  his  support. 
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EP1STLES-NOT  PAUL'S 

We  blasphemers  have  our  four  gospels — ac- 
ted, spoken,  and  written  by  martyrs  to  the 
cause.  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
Hetherington,  Southwell,  Holyoake,  Pater- 
son,  and  their  works,  no  one  will  dispute.  The 
last  comes  out  like  the  mystic  St.  John  on ' '  the 
word."  We  have  expounded  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  his  trial  the  incomprehensible  trinity 
of  "  The  Man  Paterson  "  on  earth,  and 
his  necessary  association  with  the  father, 
the  son,  and  the  pigeon  in  heaven.  He  was 
the  father  and  son  from  the  time  he  was 
born— born  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pater-son,  No 
chiaroscuro  of  angels  and  pigeons  to  cuckold 
husband  Joseph,  and  make  the  betrothed 
virgin  Mary  produce  a  child,  were  employed 
in  the  creation  of  Paterson.  No  honourable 
name  was  lost,  no  families  discredited,  no 
risk  of  punishment,  like  Mary  ran  of  stoning, 
for  adultery  was  incurred  in  the  birth  of  our 
father-son.  The  character  of  parents,  of 
son,  of  the  invisible  pigeon,  were  spotless  as 
the  lamb  in  the  person  of  Paterson,  offered 
up  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  There  was  no 
bungling  machinery  of  means  to  an  end,  no 
design  and  contrivance  and  ferreting  of  brains 
in  the  creation  of  Paterson.  The  trinity  of 
old  are  now  blushing  with  a  bloody  sweat  at 
their  own  obscenity,  compared  with  the  de- 
cent means  Paterson  took  of  revealing  him- 
self to  the  world.  The  new  revelation  of 
their  "  glory "  being  just  in  the  former 
tl  back  parts'  "  style  of  the  ancient  of  days. 
Our  father-son,  heaven  and  earth,  were 
compounded  at  once  in  the  nature  of  the  Man 
Paterson.  There  was  no  necessity  of  tack- 
ing on  our  father-son  to  earth  by  a  miserable 
genealogy,  writh  half-a-dozen  miscalculations 
in  figures,  and  contradictions  to  former 
statements  in  it.  The  ignorance  of  the 
evangelists  of  what  was  in  the  old  Jew-book, 
and  of  arithmetic,  being  shown  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  story.  That  they  might  be 
borne  out  by  analogy  in  the  end,  when  Jesus 
did  not  turn  out  a  messiah  to  his  chosen 
people,  and  to  make  him  out  a  god,  three 
were  to  become  one,  and  one  was  to  be  three. 
The  genealogy  of  Paterson's  family  goes  so 
far  back,  no  one  can  trace  it  from  eternity  to 
eternity,  as  long  as  there  was,  is,  and  will  be 
anything  living,  so  long  have  been  and  will  be 
the  generations  of  father  and  son  in  Paterson. 
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When  his  name  was  first  impressed  on  the 
nature  of  things,  no  one  can  tell — before  the 
foundations  of  the  world  were  laid,  the  spi- 
ritual seeds  of  time  were  sown,  which  were 
to  conceive  and  fulfil  their  eternal  purpose  in 
bringing  forth  the  material  and  temporal 
man  Paterson.  His  sponsors  said  thou  shalt 
call  his  name  Paterson.  No  Emanuel  jug- 
gle prophetic  of  a  name  that  was  never  given. 
An  unbelieving  world,  not  knowing  the  truth 
that  was  in  them,  christened  him  The  Man 
Paterson,  and  thus  unwittingly  fulfilled 
what  was  pre-ordained.  The  omnipotence, 
the  omniscience,  and  benevolence  of  Paterson 
wanted  no  Judas  to  bring  on  his  sacrifice. 
As  the  incarnation  of  our  father-son  was 
without  confusion,  so  he  included,  in  his  all- 
comprehensibility,  the  traitor,  by  surrender- 
ing himself  to  injustice.  The  prophecied 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  old  price  of  a 
trinity,  raised,  in  his  case,  to  forty,  he  kept 
in  his  pocket — he  that  provided  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  lamb  to  his  persecutors,  was  not 
going  to  give  Mint  sauce  to  the  feast.  He 
was  sentenced  without  law,  in  order  that 
the  innocence  of  the  victim  might  be  clear, 
and  his  atonement  perfect.  The  re-appear- 
ance of  the  trinity  was  sent  to  Tothill  Fields, 
like  Christ  to  the  mountain  Golgotha,  out- 
side the  city.  Paterson  was  fixed  straight 
to  his  cross,  not  allowed  to  look  right  or  left 
— they  pierced  his  hands  with  stripes  of 
oakum,  and  the  surgeon  gave  him  a  prepa- 
ration, like  "  vinegar  and  myrrh,"  to 
dress  his  wounds — and  the  gaoler  gave  him 
water  to  drink,  like  horse  at  a  stand, just  as 
Jesus  had  his  face  sponged,  that  all  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet. 
When  the  prison  gates  gave  up  the  ghost  of 
the  modern  trinity  to  his  friends,  not  a  bone 
of  his  body  was  broken,  spite  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Knight  Bruce  Satan  to  contravene  the 
prophecies.  Though  his  enemies  tried  to 
kill  him,  The  Man  Paterson  hath  not  seen 
corruption,  either  morally  or  physically,  and 
still  continues  with  his  church,  the  Oracle  of 
Reason,  unto  the  end  of  all  things. 

I  shall  leave  to  others  the  acts  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  will  only  enact  the  humbler  cha- 
racter of  St.  Paul,  trying  by  my  epistles  to 
convert  an  unbelieving  world,  and,  like  my 
prototype,  drawing  out  the  invisible  by  the 
visible  things  of  this  world. 

The  trial  of  Holyoake  brings  to  mind  so 
many  circumstances  in  the  new  Jew-book 
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apposite  to  the  conduct  of  our  pharisees, 
scribes,  and  lawyers,  that  they  plainly  show 
they  were  written  prophetically  of  our  au- 
thorities, and  not  of  the  Jewish. 

The  manner  in  which  Holyoake  was  en- 
trapped at  Cheltenham,  the  mock  Jerusalem 
of  our  holy  land,  is  quite  similar  to  the  mode 
in  which  Jesus  was  said  to  have  been  brought 
to  trial,  and  made  subject  to  punishment. 
Mr.  Close  did  not  ask  Mr.  Holyoake  to  dine 
with  him,  when  he  went  down  to  lecture  at 
Cheltenham,  which  Luke  states  happened  to 
Jesus  similarly  situated :  "Jn  a  certain 
place,  and  as  he  spake,  a  certain  pharisee 
besought  him  to  dine  with  him,  and  he  went 
in  and  sat  down  to  meat."  Jesus  had  not 
been  very  complimentary  to  his  generation, 
when  he  was  interrupted  in  his  discourse  by 
this  kind  invitation  to  dinner.  When  the 
wine  had  probably  wrought  inspiration  in 
him,  he  became  personally  abusive  to  his 
host,  and  all  those  who,  in  common  with 
himself,  shared  the  hospitality  of  the  phari- 
see. We  may  admit  in  extenuation  of  his 
language,  that  he  had  lived  in  the  company 
of  fishermen,  which  have  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries  produced  a  Billingsgate  style  of 
expression.  If  men  were  as  meek,  humble, 
lowly,  and  poor  in  spirit,  as  Jesus  told  them 
to  be,  in  order  to  be  the  objects  of  his  re- 
proaches and  abusive  violence,  they  must 
love  their  neigbours  much  more  than 
themselves  to  submit  in  silence  to  such  ac- 
cusations and  such  denouncements.  Most 
people  would  say  on  a  common  occasion, 
that  there  was  sufficient  ground  of  quarrel 
in  the  language  first  used  by  Jesus,  and  we 
find  that  ' '  As  he  said  these  things  unto  them, 
the  scribes  and  the  pharisees  began  to  urge 
him  vehemently,  and  to  provoke  him  to 
speak  of  many  things,  lying  wait  for  him, 
and  seeking  to  catch  something  out  of  his 
mouth,  that  they  might  accuse  him."  George 
Jacob  Holyoake  went  down  to  Cheltenham 
to  lecture  on  home  colonisation,  emigration, 
and  the  poor  laws.  The  baits  of  blasphemy 
were  immediately  set,  George  Jacob  Holy- 
oake, more  innocent-minded  than  Jesus,  was 
immediately  taken  and  sent  to  gaol  to  await 
his  trial.  Our  apostle  had  no  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  parson  of  the  parish,  whose 
duty  it  was  first  to  try  and  convert  any  stray 
sheep  who  might  have  wandered  into  his  fold. 
But  the  great  pharisee  of  the  place,  agree- 
ably to  his  name,  stuck  to  the  close  system, 
and  as  shepherd  of  the  flock,  without  vouch- 
safing a  word,  committed  our  lamb  to  prison, 
the  butcher,  and  the  knife.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Close's  sheep-folds  and  pockets  are  so  closely 
crammed,  that  he  does  not  affect,  like  his 
master,  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
save  their  souls.  The  Magdalens  are  cleared 
from  the  streets  by  the  magistrates — infidels 
are  handed  over  to  the  assizes — and  the  mi- 
nistry made  as  close  a  system  as  heaven  it- 
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self.  George  Jacob  Holyoake  did  not  steal 
a  donkey  or  bestride  a  couple  of  asses  to  enter 
our  modern  Jerusalem,  at  the  head  of  a  mob 
calling  him  king,  which  title  Jesus  did  not 
refuse — Holyoake  did  not  march  at  the  head 
of  a  multitude,  and  put  the  magistrates  into 
a  fright,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  like  Jesus 
with  his  assemblage — Holyoake  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  church  of  Mr.  Close,  and  make 
a  turn  out  in  his  manufactory,  as  Jesus,  ac- 
companied by  his  rabble,  did  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem. 

Though  Jesus  had  transgressed  the  laws 
of  the  Jews,  Romans,  those  of  England,  and 
all  civilised  states,  had  they  to  try  him — 
though  he  had  already  shown  that  he  was 
not  a  moral,  but  a  physical,  force  man  in' 
earring  his  own  incomprehensible  charter — \  i 
yet  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  did  not 
think  they  were  sufficiently  justified  in  lay- 
ing hands  upon  him,  and  only  did  what  those 
of  Cheltenham  did  to  Mr.  Holyoake,  before 
he  haduttered  a  word.  "  And  they  watched 
him,  and  sent  forth  spies,  which  should 
feign  themselves  just  men,  that  they  might 
take  hold  of  his  words,  that  so  they  might 
deliver  him  unto  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  governor."  They  tried  to  draw  Jesus 
into  some  opinion  derogatory  to  the  empire 
of  the  Caesars,  and  Mr.  Holyoake  into  the 
utterance  of  sentiments  which  might  be  con- 
sidered treasonable  to  their  god  at  Chelten- 
ham. 

Of  course  Mr.  Holyoake  could  not  believe 
that  a  thing  was  god,  any  matter,  or  any 
thing  in  the  heavens  above,  the  earth 
beneath,  or  waters  under  the  earth,  according 
to  the  commandment.  There  is  no  coinage 
from  the  mint  of  heaven  with  his  image  and 
superscription  upon  it,  therefore,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  "Render  unto 
Csesar  the  things  which  be  Csesar's  and 
unto  god  the  things  which  be  god's,"  Mr. 
Holyoake  would  have  been  justified,  not  in 
generously  allowing  half-pay,  but  refusing 
any  pay  to  the  self-appointed  tax-gatherers 
of  god.  What  does  George  Jacob  Holyoake 
do  when  he  is  aware  that  he  shall  be  ar- 
rested ?  Does  he,  like  Jesus,  tell  his 
hearers  to  arm  themselves  ?  Does  he 
advise  them  to  get  together  all  the  money 
they  can  to  help  his  escape,  and  leave  the 
city  for  the  fields  with  only  two  swords, 
judging,  like  Jesns,  in  his  hurry  to  be  off, 
that  two  were  sufficient  for  his  defence,  and 
that  full  purses  were  the  better  sinewS  of 
war  ?  Does  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  like 
Jesus,  pass  a  night  in  the  suburbs,  alter- 
nately meditating  flight,  defence,  or  tame 
submission  to  his  apprehension,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  his  conduct  ?  Physically  and 
morally  in  the  agony  of  perplexity,  sweating 
blood,  and  though  he  had  denounced  long 
prayers,  never  resting,  but  trying  to  arouse 
the  deaf  ear  of  heaven  by  his  importunity — 
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whilst  he  was  under  such  terrors,  he  had  to 
rouse  his  disciples,  who  were  quietly  sleeping, 
to  defence  or  prayer.  Lastly,  did  George 
Jacob  Holyoake  allow  an  infatuated  fol- 
lower, like  Jesus  did  Peter,  whom  he  had 
instigated  to  the  commissson  of  the  crime, 
and  thereby  made  himself  an  accessory 
before  the  fact,  to  strike  at  the  head  of  an 
officer  who  was  sent  to  take  him  up,  and 
actually  cut  off  his  ear  ?  Though  Jesus  did 
not,  as  he  reproached  the  lawyers,  raise  a 
little  finger  in  the  work  of  his  own  defence, 
but,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 
quietly  welcomed  the  kiss  of  the  traitor 
Judas.  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  like  an 
honest  man,  without  evasion  answers  the 
questions  put  to  him,  without  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest,  goes  with  the  constable  before 
the  magistrates,  and  the  secretary  of  state 
pronouces  them  guilty  of  serious  irregulari- 
ties, and  unnecessarily  harsh  treatment  in 
the  whole  affair. 


PARLIAMENTARY       CANT      AND 
SACRED    SLANG. 

If  there  be  an  infidel  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Roebuck  may  be  said  to  represent 
it.  He  brought  on  his  motion  for  secular 
education  with  all  the  honied  words  which 
a  slave  might  use  in  supplicating  a  master, 
when  be  addressed  Sir  James  Graham.  He 
was  nervously  afraid  of  offending  the  reli- 
gious and  the  church.  If  any  compromise 
were  to  be  made,  he  said  it  was  to  be  made 
to  the  church.  "  He  should  be  carrying  out 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  by  so  doing,  for 
there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  church 
of  England,  in  England,  comprised  an 
enormous  majority  of  the  population."  I 
am  pretty  certain  that  this  is  not  an  accurate 
calculation  for  the  manufacturing  population 
of  our  towns,  on  whose  account  arises  this 
education  question.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  influenced  by  other  consi- 
derations than  religion,  to  declare  them- 
selves of  the  church,  and  apart  from  external 
circumstances,  and  the  compulsion  of  fana- 
ticism, I  think  that  the  majority  would  be 
found  to  be  like  those  in  the  Nottingham 
Union,  u  of  no  religion  at  all,''  "  I  am  not 
particular,"  and  "  what  you  please."  The 
English  turned  over  so  many  times  from 
one  faith  to  another,  during  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation,  that  a  foreign  ambassador 
wrote  home,  they  would  become  Moham- 
medans to-morrow,  if  there  was  anybody  to 
buy  them  over  to  that  persuasion.  There- 
fore a  church  majority  ought  not  to  have  so 
much  weight  as  the  corrupt  majority  of  a 
rotten  borough.  Mr.  Roebuck  proceeds  to 
say,  "  If  he  was  to  follow  out  the  principle 
of  private  judgment,  he  claimed  it  for  all 
sects,  for  Jew,  Turk,  and  deist,  and  if  there 
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were  such  a  being,  for  him  who  was  of  no 
religion.''  Mr.  R.  will  not  believe  in  the 
official  accounts  of  the  Nottingham  Union, 
as  a  test  of  the  labouring  population,  nor  in 
the  readers  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason.  There 
was  a  man  at  Liverpool,  according  to  the 
Investigator,  who  advertised  that  he  was 
an  atheist.  Should  not  the  atheists  present 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
secular  education,  "  We  the  undersigned 
atheists,"  &c,  just  to  convince  Mr.  Roebuck 
and  the  house  that  there  were  atheists,  and 
to  relieve  ourselves  from  the  aspersion  of 
character,  that  we  were  of  some  religion  ? 
This  poor  radical  freethinker  was  obliged  to 
make  an  apology  for  what  he  had  said  in 
favour  of  secular  education,  and,  in  reply, 
stated  "  That  his  views  on  the  subject  had 
not  been  properly  represented.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  had  stated  that  he  had  pro- 
posed a  scheme  of  national  education  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  religious  instruction.  He 
repudiated  the  imputation." 

Sir  James  Graham,  on  the  part  of  the 
church  and  government,  talked  of  "The 
religious  sanction  as  the  first  and  most 
important  principle  of  all,  and  that  he  did 
believe  that  upon  this  great  cardinal  point 
there  was  a  strong  and  almost  universal 
concurrence  of  feeling,  that  education,  to  be 
sound  and  to  be  safe,  must  be  based  on 
scriptural  knowledge.  To  those  who  be- 
lieved in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity, 
those  truths  must  always  operate  powerfully 
in  exciting  the  feelings;  but  legislators  in 
directing  the  operation  of  those  truths  should 
use  them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  excitement, 
but  of  salvation."  At  the  mention  of  great 
truths,  there  was  not  one  who  dared  get  up 
and  cry  out, "  name,  name,''  as  members  do  on 
occasion  of  other  anonymous  insinuations- 
That  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  several 
other  of  the  operations  of  nature  are  great 
truths — but  that  a  father  pleased  himself  by 
putting  to  the  torture,  and  becoming  the 
murderer  of  his  own  son — in  order  to  avenge 
himself  upon  some,  and  be  reconciled  to 
others — instead  of  being  a  great  and  univer- 
sal truth,  is  a  monstrous  exception  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  an  example  of  in 
all  the  madmen  of  the  world.  That  a  virgin 
produced  a  child — that  three  make  one,  and 
one  makes  three — are  not  great  truths,  but 
outrageous  falsehoods .  That  a  convicted  and 
executed  felon,  who  was  put  to  death  near 
two  thousand  years  ago,  should  walk  after 
his  death,  still  be  living,  and  be  expected  in 
person,  is  an  enormous  lie,  which  swells  in 
size  every  moment.  That  that  felon  on  the 
cross  should  have  been  the  creator  of  the 
universe,  come  to  save  his  own  by  dying  the 
death  of  a  malefactor,  on  one  of  his  many 
millions  of  globes,  must  certainly  be  allowed 
to  operate  so  powerfully  on  the  feelings  of 
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those  who  believe  it,  that  the  world  can 
never  be  judged  safe  from  the  excitement  of 
those  who  are  taught  that  such  a  falsehood 
is-  a  great  truth. 

Mr.  Shiel  said,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
catholics,  "  They  objected  to  the  indis- 
criminate perusal  of  the  bible,,  first,  on  the 
ground  that  the  old  testament  contained  the 
records  of  a  carnal  people,  and  next,  because 
there  were  passages  in  the  new  testament, 
and  more  especially  in  St.  Paul,  which  were 
difficult  to  be  understood,  and  required  the 
intervention  of  an  interpreter." 

Mr.  Milnes  is  of  the  poetical,  puseyite, 
Thomas  Carlile  order,  and  looks  with 
pitying  contempt  on  the  mob,  because,  like 
Coleridge,  he  has  a  religion  of  his  own, 
which  he  cannot  explain,  and  therefore  they 
cannot  understand.  He  panegyrised  the 
church,  and  the  puseyite  portion  of  it,  and 
said  that  if  churchmen  and  dissenters  could 
not  agree  on  the  subject  of  education, 
parliament  must  adopt  the  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  Roebuck. 

Next  comes  Mr.  Hawes,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  dissenters,  the  man  who  was 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  me- 
tropolitan police  act,  which  served  a  Jardine 
to  put  Paterson  in  prison  and  to  torture.  It 
will  be  seen,  on  comparing  his  speech  with 
Sir  James  Graham's,  how  near  the  dis- 
senters agree  in  doctrine  with  the  church, 
how  they  fight  exactly  on  the  same  principle, 
to  exclude  all  others  from  an  education 
which  may  be  disagreeable  to  them,  but 
which  they  and  the  church  have  agreed 
upon.  u  He  (Mr.  Hawes)  could  not  give 
his  vote  with  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Roebuck.  The  dissenters  alone 
ought  to  share  education  with  the  church. 
Of  this  he  was  quite  sure,  that  the  hope 
expressed  by  Mr.Milnes  would  not  be  realised. 
He  would  venture  to  say,  that  no  system  of 
education  would  be  acceptable  to  the  dis- 
senters which  excluded  the  bible  from  their 
schools — and  he  hoped  never  to  see  a  system 
which  excluded  a  free  and  entire  access  to 
the  scriptures.  He  regarded  the  bible  not 
only  in  a  religious  sense,  but  he  looked  upon 
it  as  the  best  foundation  for  our  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  It  was  the  book  to  which, 
through  all  our  great  struggles  for  liberty, 
reference  has  ever  been  made." 

Here  is  the  old  impudence  of  these  god- 
mongers,  if  yon  ask  for  a  right,  they  receive 
it  as  an  injury.  If  you  ask  for  freedom 
from  persecution,  they  call  it  intolerance. 
Mr.  Hawes  would  insinuate  that  a  secular 
education  excludes  a  free  and  entire  access 
to  the  scriptures.  That  is,  if  the  scriptures 
are  not  forced  upon  all,  as  a  part  of  educa- 
tion, the  dissenters  have  no  freedom — we 
have  shut  their  bible,  because  we  do  not 
make  all  read  it.  As  a  preacher  some  time 
ago  was  reported  in  the  papers  to  have  said, 
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that  the  whig  government,  then  in  office,  did 
not  uphold  the  protestant  establishment,  if 
they  did  not  give  the  M' Ghees,  and 
other  firebrands,  artillery  to  support  them  in 
their  pulpits  against  the  papists.  Is  free 
and  entire  access  taken  from  korans,  shas- 
tres,  newspapers,  novels,  romances,  because 
a  master  does  not  choose  that  they  should 
be  read  in  school-hours  ?  Children  may  all 
go  to  their  politics,  religion,  and  amusements, 
even  to  the  profane  and  indecent  tales  in  the 
classics  and  the  Jew-book,  after  they  have 
learnt  some  positive  knowledge  about  which 
none  disagree. 

Sir  James  Graham  says  education  must 
be  based  on  scriptural  knowledge,  and  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity  must  be  taught- 
With  Hawes  and  the  dissenters,  the  bible  is 
all-in-all.  It  is  not  only  good  for  salvation 
but  the  panacea  in  politics.  The  right  of 
private  judgment  cannot  be  allowed  unless 
you  swallow  entire  the  bible,  not  in  the 
more  digestible  forms  of  church  doctrine, 
but  in  the  crude  state.  The  book  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  dissension  in  religion, 
amongst  all  the  divines  ever  since  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced,  is  certain  in  its 
application  to  politics.  All  the  murders, 
robberies,  obscenities,  in  the  Jew-book,  are 
saered  in  the  imagination  and  fit  for  the  use 
of  a  dissenter.  So  it  was,  by  seeking  the 
lord  god  of  the  Jews  and  the  christians,  and 
drawing  examples  and  texts  from  holy 
writ,  that  the  puritans  massacred  the  idola- 
trous, put  to  death  those  opposed  to  them  in 
politics,  and  refused  civil  and  religious  liberty 
to  all  who  differed  from  them.  Those  crea- 
tures of  the  commonwealth  are  represented 
so  gloomy  in  their  looks,  that  if  they  had 
not  had  others  to  kill,  you  would  think  they 
would  kill  themselves — bible  and  blunderbuss 
always  in  hand,  that  if  the  lottery  of  a 
passage  in  scripture  and  their  own  inter- 
pretation was  not  in  your  favour,  you  might 
expect  your  fate  from  the  alternative.  From 
such  "reference,"  in  the  name  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  may  we  and  the  world 
in  future  ever  be  saved.  J.  W.  B. 


Non  Versality  of  Spiritual  Talent. 
— A.D.,  a  chartist  lecturer,  remarked  the 
other  day,  that  he  could  do  the  preaching 
very  well,  but  he  was  a  damned  bad  hand  at 
prayer.  The  christian  chartists  should  form 
a  class  for  studying  this  department  of  their 
art. 

It  is  an  argument  of  a  clear  and  worthy 
spirit  in  a  man  to  be  able  to  disengage  him- 
self from  the  opinions  of  others,  so  far  as  not 
to  let  the  deference  due  to  the  sense  of  man- 
kind ensnare  him  to  act  against  the  dictates 
of  his  own  reason. — The  Tatler. 

NOTICE. 
Received,  the  last  part  of  the  second  edition  of 
Mr.  Gillespie's  work  from  the  "  Philalethean  So- 
ciety." 
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THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XXXVI. 

(Mammalia  continued.) 

As  a  general  ru>le,  it   may  be  stated  that 
the  intestinal  canal  is  long,  large,  and  sac- 
culated (from  sacculo,  a  little  bag,  pouch  or 
purse)  in  the  herbivorous  tribes,  and  short, 
straight,  and  without  sacculi,  in  the  carni- 
vora.     Some    remarkable   exceptions,    how- 
ever, present  themselves,  for  instance  in  ma- 
kies,    mice,    and   shrews   which  are  purely 
frugivorous,    and  in   sloths,    which   live  on 
vegetable  food,  the  intestine  measures  only 
about  three  times  the  length  of  the  body  ; 
whilst  in  the  porpoise  and  seal,  which  live 
on  animal  food,  it  measures  in  the  former  11 
times,  and  in  the  latter  28  times  the  length 
of  the  body.     But  this  apparent  anomaly  is 
explained  by  recollecting    that  the  coecum 
plays  a  compensating  part  with  respect  to 
the  other  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
indeed,  the  researches  of  the  Heidelburg  pro- 
fessors authorise  us  in  believing  that  it  acts 
the   part   of    a   second   stomach,    and   that 
where  the  latter  is  simple,  the  coecum  pre- 
sents a  complex  and  highly  developed  con- 
dition, and  vice  versa.     Hence,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the   highly   developed    coecum   and 
vermiform    appendix   of    the    rodentia,    we 
are  enabled  to  reconcile  their  simple  form 
of  stomach  with  their  herbivorous  food.     In 
the  elephant,  the  small  intestine  measures 
38  feet,  the  colon  and  rectum  20^  feet,  and 
the   coecum   1^.     In  the   camel,   the  small 
intestine  is  71  feet,  the  colon  and  rectum  56, 
and  the  coecum  3.     The  intestine  is  10  times 
the  length  of  the  body  in  the  horse,  and  28 
times  in  the  sheep.     In  an  ornithoryhnchus 
17-J  inches  long,  the  small  intestine  measured 
4  feet  4  inches,  and  the  colon  and  rectum  1 
foot  4  inches.     In  this  animal,  the  rectum, 
urinary,  and   genital  organs  terminate  in  a 


reigns,    even  long 


cloaca,  as  in  birds  and  amphibia. 

The  emotions  of  the  mind  have  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  stomach.     Let  a  person 
who  is  going  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a 
good  appetite,  receive  a  piece  of  news,  either 
exceedingly  joyful  or  exceedingly  distress- 
ing, his  appetite  goes  in  a  moment.     Chil- 
dren who  are  about  to  set  out  on  a  pleasant 
journey,  it  is  well-known,  cannot  eat.     This, 
when  I  was  a  child,  used  to  be  called  being 
"journey  proud."      On  the  other  hand,   a 
blow  upon  the  stomach  will  sometimes  take 
away  life  instantly;  a  drink  of  cold  water, 
when  the  body  has  been  very  hot,  has  often 
had  the  same  effect.     Attend  to  your  com- 
panions, when  on  a  journey  a-foot ;  as  their 
stomachs  grow  empty,  how  sullen  and  silent 
the   whole   party  becomes ;    let   a    crust  of 
bread,  a  little  cheese,  a  glass  of  ale  or  wine 
be    taken,    and    cheerfulness    immediately 
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before  any  nutriment 
had  time  to  reach  the  general  circulative 
system.  These  things  all  show  the  general 
sympathy  between  the  stomach  and  every 
other  part  of  the  body. — ("  Carbutt's  Clinical 
Lectures.") 

Recapitulation    of    the    digestive   process 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom  : — A  diges- 
tive   cavity  is  the  most  universal  organ  in 
animals,  and  exists  in  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  of  the  monads.     Masticating, 
salivary,  and  biliary  organs  are  found  in  the 
higher  radiata.     All  these  parts  are  more 
highly  developed  in  the  articulata,  and  one 
or    two   gall-bladders    are    present.      There 
has  been  no  gall-bladder  found  in  the  mollus- 
ca.     The   stomach  receives  the  biliary  and 
pancreatic   fluids   in    all    the    invertebrata. 
The  invertebrated  animals  possess  no  portal 
circulation.     In  the  vertebrata,  the  alimen- 
tary canal  always  swells  out  into  a  gastric 
enlargement.      The    tributary   organs    are 
large  and  conglomerate,   and    the    salivary 
glands  are  rarely  absent,     The   duodenum 
receives  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  secreti- 
ons,   and   there   are  no  teeth  found  in  the 
stomach.     As  a  general  rule  the  alimentary 
canal  is  larger  and  longer  in  the  vegetable- 
eating  animals,   than  in  those   that  live  on 
flesh.     Fishes  have  a  simple  form  of  alimen- 
tary canal,  their  teeth  are  often   numerous, 
as  in  the  pike,  rarely  absent  as  in  the  stur- 
geon, their  salivary  glands   are  rudimental, 
or  entirely  wanting,  and  their  whole  canal 
often  measures  but  half  the  length  of  the 
body.     The   digestive  apparatus  undergoes 
interesting  changes  during  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  the  frog,  &c.     The  teeth   are  absent 
in  birds,  and  their  place  supplied  by  bill  and 
gizzard.     The  crop  is  double  in  the  pigeon, 
single    in   the   fowl,    and   absent   from    the 
goose.     The  gizzard  is   thick  and  powerful 
in  the  granivorous,  but  thin  and  membra- 
nous  in    the   carnivorous  species,    and   the 
great  intestine   terminates  in  the  dilatable 
rectal  vestibule  which  receives  the  openings 
as  the  ureters,  of  the  oviducts,   or  vasa  de- 
ferentia,  and  of  the  bursa    fabricii.      The 
teeth  are  greatly  modified  in  the  mammalia, 
being  rarely  absent,  as  in  the  manis  or  pan- 
golin,   myrmecophaga    and     the     echidna. 
The   digestive  system   is  most  complex   in 
the  herbivorous  ruminantia,  and  most  sim- 
ple in  the  carnivora  ;    in  the  latter  the  food 
requires   but   little   elaboration,    hence    the 
form  of  the  teeth,  and  the  great  strength  of 
the  jaws  are  admirably  adapted  for  seizing 
and  tearing  their  living  prey,   here   also  we 
have  a  simple  stomach,  and  a  short  intestine, 
without  any  provision  to  retard  its  contents. 
In  the  ruminantia,  on  the  contrary,  the  jaws 
are   elongated,    and   admit  to  free     lateral 
motion,  with  fiat  grinding  teeth,  the  stomach 
is  complicated,   and  the  intestine  long  and 
sacculated ;    in  fact  all  things   conspire  to 
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ensure  perfect  comminution  of  the  food,  re- 
tardation of  its  passage,  and  a  due  absorp- 
tion of  its  nutritious  particles.  (Condensed 
from  Ever's  Anatomy). 

The  form  of  the  heart,    and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  whole  of  this 
class  so  closely  resemble  the  human  type, 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  notice  only  a 
few  individual  peculiarities  :    in  the  dugong 
and  rytina,  for  instance,  among  the  cetacea, 
the  heart  is  cloven  by  the  deep  separation  of 
its  two  ventricles  (ventriculus,  little  belly), 
and  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  cava  is  guarded 
by  a  fleshy  eustachian  valve,  which  is  wholly 
absent  in  the  lion,  the   bear,  and  the  dog. 
In   the   monotremata,  the  marsupiata,    the 
porcupine,  and  the  elephant,  the  right  auri- 
cle receives  one  inferior  and    two  superior 
cavse  (caves)  as  in  birds,  and  the  coronary 
vein  terminates  in    the  left  superior   cava. 
In  the  ourang-outang  and  the  mole  only,  is 
the   apex  of  the  heart  inclined  to    the  left 
side  as  in  the  human  subject.     In  the  upper 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  pig,  the  stag,   and  other  large  bisulca, 
are  two  small  flat  bones,    cruciformly  dis- 
posed in  the  stag,  they  are  formed  about  the 
third  year  of  the  animal's  life,    and  are  but 
slightly   developed   in  the   female.     It   has 
been  generally  supposed  that  the  foramen 
(a  hole)  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus  remain 
permanently  open  in  seals,  otters,  and  ceta- 
ceans,   and    although    the     dissections     of 
Cuvier,   Home,  Blumenbach,  and  T.  Bell, 
go  to  prove  that  they  have   remained  un- 
closed in  a  few  instances,  still  we  must  look 
upon  these  as  exceptions,   admitting,  how- 
ever, that   these  passages  continue   longer 
pervious   in   these   diving    animals   than  in 
other  mammalia. 

DISCUSSIONS  AT  THE  «  HOPE  " 
COFFEE  HOUSE,  WARDOUR- 
STREET,  SOHO. 

There  has  been  for  several  months  past 
discussions  held  at  the  Hope  Coffee-house, 
Wardour-street,  Soho,  the  subjects  being  va- 
rious— socialism,  theology,  tetotalism,  char- 
tism, and  many  other  questions.  On  Thurs- 
day evening  last,  at  the  close  of  a  debate, 
the  proprietress  was  informed  by  a  policeman 
that  Mr.  Hard  wick,  the  magistrate,  of  Marl- 
borough-street  police-office  wished  to  speak 
with  her  the  next  morning,  in  reference  to 
the  debates  carried  on  at  her  house.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  request,  the  daughter  of  the 
proprietress,  and  a  friend,  attended  before 
the  magistrate,  Mr.  Hardwick  said,  that  he 
had  been  informed  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  having  weekly  discussions  in  their 
house,  and  that  those  discussious  were  of  a 
blasphemous  and  improper  nature — and  as 
the  law  in  reference  to  coffee  houses  made  no 
provisions  for  public  debate,  their  purport 
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being  for  refreshments  and  not  an  arena  for 
blasphemy,  ha  would  advise  that  they  should 
be  discontinued.  If  his  suggestions  were 
not  attended  to,  he  should  give  strict  orders 
to  the  police  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
house  and  upon  the  parties  visiting  it — and 
should  any  occasion  occur  for  the  infliction 
of  penalties,  he  should  enforce  the  heaviest 
in  his  power.  Both'direct  and  indirect  meaus 
should  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  such  debates. 
— [The  present  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
Hope,  on  Monday  evenings,  "  is  there  a 
god  ?  "] 

The  London  City  Mission. — -Mr. 
Plumptre  is  worried  out  of  his  life  now  that 
the  saints  have  commenced  holding  their 
May  meetings  at  Exeter-hall.  Religionists  of 
all  creeds  demand  his  services,  and  he  works 
like  a  mill-horse  in  the  sacred  cause  First 
he  presides  at  the  wesleyan  missionary  so- 
ciety; othersects  then  crave  his  services;  and, 
lastly,  the  city  mission  opens  its  arms  to  re- 
ceive him;  and  really  the  proceedings  of  this 
society,  as  reported  in  the  columns  of  The 
Morning  Post,  are  most  amusing.  The  me- 
tropolitan police,  it  appears,  have  been  fur- 
nished with  libraries,  consisting  of  tracts  and 
holy  books;  and  the  "  agents"  have  been  ac- 
tively engaged  at  those  periodical  evils(where 
the  devil  plays  his  pranks),  the  fairs,  and 
more  particularly  during  the  Easter  recess 
at  Greenwich,  which  had  been  visited  by 
140,000  Londoners,  bent  upon  the  soul- 
damning  sin  of  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
fresh  air.  The  report  expressed  a  determi- 
nation to  put  down,  if  possible,  all  fairs. 
The  "agents"  had  also  visited  the  Almonry, 
in  Westminster,  and  the  low  brothels  belong- 
ing to  the  dean  and  chapter;  and  they  had 
also  attempted  to  reform  the  inhabitants  of 
York-square,  and  other  places  of  profligacy; 
they  had  held  8606  prayer-meetings;  con- 
verted two  stupid  Mohammedans,  who  had 
brought  the  giraffes  to  the  Zoological- gar- 
dens ;  and  they  reported,  moreover,  that  an 
elderly  lady  had  presented  365  farthiugs,  the 
result  of  her  savings  during  twelvemonths. 
The  society's  income  is  about  £6000  a-year, 
and  all  they  have  done  has  been  to  convert 
a  couple  of  extremely  ignoraut  foreigners, 
who  will  renounce  Christianity  the  moment 
they  return  home,  and  laugh  at  the  mis- 
sionaries for  the  pains  they  have  taken  to 
shake  off  their  original  faith.  The  amount 
subscribed  at  these  meetings  is  really  surpris- 
ing; and  yet,  when  money  is  wanted  to  re- 
lieve the  destitution  of  the  poor,  what  is  given 
is  yielded  grudgingly. — Dispatch. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
For  (he  And- Persecution  Union. 
Mr.  Gurney,  Northampton,  Ball  and  Sub- 
scriptions       -£\    "i    0 
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GLEANINGS  IN  COVENTRY. 

At  Leicester  I  found  "tadpole,"  or  transiti- 
onal, atheists.  At  Worcester  there  are  few 
atheists — but  the  most  practical  and  useful 
men,  not  atheists,  were  believers  in  a  barren 
god.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Coventry 
branch,  I  found  many  disbelievers  in  a  deity, 
and  some  of  the  heartiest  supporters  of  the 
Oracle  that  I  have  anywhere  met  with.  Of 
course  I  recommend  this  as  a  high  qualifica- 
tion. Infidelity  in  Coventry  is  not  a  ricketty, 
but  a  fine-grown,  boy.  More  is  done  than  is 
recorded,  and  liberal  views  extend  farther 
than  is  supposed. 

In  every  place  I  think  that  the  majority 
of  unbelievers  rauk  with  those  deists  whom 
Dr.  Clarke  places  in  the  first  class  of  infidels. 
Admitting  a  principle  or  power,  which  serves 
as  a  first  cause,  they  rest  there.  They  do 
not  admit  that  he  interferes  in  mundane  af- 
fairs, they  do  not  admit  responsibility  to  god. 
They  live  as  though  god  were  not,  and  are, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  without  god  in 
the  world.  They  are  practical  atheists. 
They  shape  their  conduct  by  the  laws  of 
morality.  They  do  not  ask  will  god  approve 
this  act,  but  they  make  the  far  more  wise 
and  useful  inquiry,  will  it  benefit  my  fellow- 
men  ?  When  arranging  the  preliminaries 
for  a  public  discussion  in  Worcester,  my  op- 
iponeut's  secretary,  a  thorough-goiug  christi- 
an, attached  to  one  of  his  notes  a  printed 
| wafer,  on  which  were  these  words,  "I  should 
not  ask  what  will  man  think  of  my  conduct, 
but  what  will  god  think  of  it."  This  man's 
conduct  was  throughout  unfair,  overbearing, 
and  mean,  but  true  to  religion — moral  pro- 
priety weighed  as  nothing  in  his  eyes  where 
fne  thought  god's  glory  was  concerned.  The 
[religionist  follows  the  igneus fatuus  of  god's 
Jwill,  the  wise  man  appeals  to  the  standard 
Jof  morality. 

I  was  present  at  the  tea  party — a  pleasing 
md    numerous  assembly' — to  celebrate   the 
)irth-day  of  Robert  Owen,  held  in  Coventry, 
ind  took  occasion  to  express  my  interest  in 
the    event.     My    respect    for    Mr.    Owen's 
lltalents,  and  wishes  for  his  welfare,  are  not 
liminished  by  an  occasional  dissent  from  his 
minions.     Aristotle   said,   I  respect   Plato, 
md  I  respect  Socrates,   but  I  respect  truth 
still  more.     So  I  respect  Mr.   Owen,  and  I 
respect  his  intentions,  but  I  respect  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  truth  still  more. 
At  a  meeting  called  by  the  dissenters,   in 
ricar-lane   School-room,      to     oppose    the 
educational  bill,  one  of  the  speakers,  in  my 
tearing,  related  this  anecdote,     "  I  knew  a 
lember  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in  this 
>ity,  who  was  requested  to  become  a  church 
Schoolmaster   in  a  village    near   this  place. 
He  objected,    on    the   ground  that  he  could 
Scarcely   read  or  write.     But   still   he   was 
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urged  to  accept  the  office."  The  speaker 
eulogised  the  man  for  being  a  good  dissenter 
of  some  standing,  and  said  his  anecdote 
"showed  how  little  churchmen  cared  for 
education."  I  thought  it  also  showed  how 
little  education  was  necessary  to  make  a 
"  good  dissenter,"  when  one  of  some  standing 
could  scarcely  read  or  write. 

An  intelligent  gentleman  in  another  quar- 
ter remarked  to  me,  '*  I  live  near  a  chapel, 
and  on  week  days  am  on  friendly  terms 
with  many  who  attend  it.  But  on  the 
Sunday,  when  they  pass  my  door  to  go  to 
chapel,  they  appear  not  to  know  me,  and 
never  speak." 

This  circumstance  strongly  illustrates  the 
influence  of  religion.  On  Sunday  its  un- 
social effects  are  revived.  The  sight  of  a 
chapel  mesmerises  its  devotees  with  into- 
lerance. 

The  branch  has  a  co-operative  store,  which 
I  was  told  yields  no  despicable  revenue.  I 
mention  this  because  it  is  an  example  which 
every  branch  might,  and  ought  to,  imitate. 
The  plan  is  said  to  be  impracticable — let 
Coveutry  answer. 

The  president  I  much  appreciate,  and  I 
appreciate  him  because  he  is  not  a  president. 
This  praise  may  seem  paradoxical.  But 
experience  has  taught  me  the  distinction 
between  good  sense  and  paternal  sense. 

G.  J.  H. 


"  The  learned  French  Jesuit  Sauadou,  who 
most  laboriously  collated  and  reviewed  Ho- 
race, a  century  ago,  cites  one  of  his  odes  to 
show  that  he  was  an  Epicurean,  and  that  he 
believed  in  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  though 
he  strives  to  generally  conceal  it  through  po- 
licy, and  is  constantly  invoking  the  gods. 
Mortality  here  means,  that  human  death  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  dog  or  a  rat,  or,  pro- 
perly speaking,  that  we  have  no  souls.  That 
is  bad  enough,  but  Epicurism  goes  further, 
it  is  atheism.  Its  followers  attributed  every- 
thing to  nature  or  chance,  and  that  is  athe- 
ism in  the  strict  sense.  Despicable  as  was 
the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  it  at  least  ac- 
knowledged a  providence,  though  in  a  bung- 
ling manner,  and  also  a  future  state,  but  Epi- 
curus denied  both  one  and  the  other.  Now  Sa- 
nadon  cites  another  ode  of  Horace  to  show, 
that  he  believed  in  this  impious  doctrine  of 
fortuitous  jumbling  of  atoms,  or  chance,  and 
yet  this  man  of  no  religion — this  preacher  of 
abstemiousness  in  mockery,  and  of  voluptu- 
ousness in  earnest — this  atheist,  I  say,  is  held 
up  to  youth  as  the  great  enlightened  guide  and 
sage  moralist !  No  writer  is  so  often  quoted 
by  the  learned,  and  every  line  of  him  is 
taught  even  in  the  entrance  course  prescribed 
to  our  schools  by  the  colleges," — ("  Old  and 
New  Logic,"  by  Justin  Brennan.) 
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THE  FREAKS  OF  G-OD'3  ELECT. 

THE  following  poem  has  been  ascribed  to  Burns. 
It  is  said  to  be  one  of  his  fugitive  pieces,  and  that 
only  four  copies  of  it  were  printed.  The  peculiarity 
of  style,  and  some  circumstances  attending  its  ori- 
ginal distribution,  have  induced  the  opinion  that 
Burns  wrote  it.  If  so,  it  is  not  necessary  to  account 
for  its  suppression  in  the  common  editions  of  that 
poet's  works.  Such  a  piece  of  heterodoxy  would  be 
deemed  too  rich  for  the  multitude. 

To  gull  the  mob  and  keep  them  under, 
The  ancients  told  them  tales  of  wonder. 
A  piou3  fraud,  or  holy  blunder, 

A  rainbow  sign, 
An  earthquake,  or  a  blast  of  thunder, 

Were  held  divine. 

By  those  who've  faith  to  swallow  doses, 
A  wond'rous  story  nothing  loses. 
The  dexterous  feats  ascribed  to  Moses 

Are  proof  as  plain 
O'  sleight  o'hand,  as  Herman  Boaz's* 

Legerdemain. 

Believe  the  stories  o'  tradition, 
Let  sense  give  place  to  superstition, 
Their  royal  magic  competition, 

Oh,  sacred  fountain ! 
Which  can  a  midge,t  by  faith's  volition, 

Swell  to  a  mountain. 

A  god  of  mercy,  just  and  good, 
Held  forth,  as  in  an  angry  mood, 
Drowning  the  world  a'  in  a  flood, 

To  punish  Hymen— 
And  turning  water  into  blood, 

Just  like  a  demon. 

The  murdered  thousands,  in  a  trice, 
Made  Egypt  swarm  wi'  frogs  and  lice. 
Had  he  made  sheep,  and  cows,  and  rice, 

His  human  horde,  then, 
Might  ilk  J  ane  got  a  hearty  slice, 

And  praised  their  laird  then. 

Wi'  hocus  pocus,  rod  in  hand — 
Like  Mother  Goose's  magic  wand — 
They  could  the  elements  command, 

As  legend's  run — 
Divide  the  sea  or  burn  the  land, 

Or  stop  the  sun. 

Their  prodigies  Bombast  surpasses — 
Like  dikes  the  ocean  stood  in  masses, 
They  had  flying  prophets,  speaking  asses, 

Besides  a  saut||  wife. 
Their  am'rous  ghosts  o'er  came  the  lasses, 

Wha  lived  that  life. § 

Their  Sampson's  strength  lay  in  his  hair, 
Their  jealous  waters  sterling  were, 
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Showers  of  fire  came  frae  the  air, 

Like  brimstane  danders. ^f 
Saints  lived  in  fire,  by  virtue  rare, 

Like  salamanders. 

The  apostle  Paul,  by  fancy's  whim, 

Soar'd  up  to  heaven' in  a  dream — 

And  satan  brought  him  back,  'twould  seem- 
So  says  himsel'. 

But  how  could  Nick  to  heaven  climb, 

Wa's  chained  in  hell  ? 

This  damn'd  auld  wily  serpent,  Nick, 
Was  promised  lang  a  mighty  kick, 
But  turned  the  chase  and  played  a  trick 

On  god's  first-born — 
He  got  him  scourg'd,  nailed  on  a  stick, 

And  crown'd  wi'  thorns. 

Just  search  the  subject  thro'  the  piece, 
'Tis  fraught  wi'  blunders  such  as  these, 
That  reverend  priests  their  flocks  may  fleece, 

Wi'  wally**  conscience — 
Teach  human  beings  by  degrees 

To  swallow  nonsense. 

The  sovereign  leaders  o'  each  faction, 
Join  hand  in  hand  in  close  compaction, 
To  set  god's  kingdom  up  for  auction, 

A  lumpin '  bargain — 
Drives  silly  mortals  to  distraction, 

Wi'  their  damn'd  jargon. 

Yet  moral  truth  shall  rule  the  day, 
Illum'd  by  nature's  glorious  ray, 
Anathema  flies  far  away, 

Wi'  priests  and  deils, 
Sound  reason  doth  the  sceptre  sway, 

Hard  at  their  heels. 


*  A  celebrated  conjurer  and  quack. 

f  A  gnat,  or  anything  peculiarly  small. 

J  Each.  ||  Salt— Lot's  wife. 

§   Who  lived  at  that  time. 

^f  Sparks  from  a  smythe. 

**  Indulgent,  stretching. 
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REPEAL  OF  THE  UNTON. 

The  National  publishes  a  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  a  late  meeting  of  the  repeal  association,  in 
Dublin,  and  observes,  that  though  Mr.  OConnell 
is  pacifically  inclined,  the  enemies  of  Ireland  are 
not  so.  England  is  a  jealous  conqusror,  which 
will  not  suffer  that  her  victims  should  break  the 
chain.  She  conquered  Ireland,  and  she  holds  her 
oppressed  poor,  attached  to  her  power  by  the  hea- 
viest chains.  She  has  imposed  on  Ireland  her 
laws,  her  aristocracy,  her  territorial  constitution, 
and  the  dominion  of  her  clergy.  It  is  in  this  at- 
mosphere, without  air  and  without  sun,  that  Ire- 
land is  condemned  to  exist,  always  destitute,  and 
always  indigent ;  and  if  her  heart  revolts,  if  her 
valiant  population  endeavour  to  break  their  chains, 
the  cannon  are  ready,  and  the  war  of  extermina- 
tion will  not  long  be  delayed.  Such,  at  present, 
is  her  situation.  It  must  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to 
a  dreadful  crisis.  Let  Ireland  prepare  for  it! 
Justice,  right,  and  Europe  are  on  her  side.  Na- 
tions will  join  in  the  contest,  and  wherever  hu- 
manity is  respected,  ardent  prayers  will  be  offered 
for  the  success  of  the  cause  of  Ireland,  which  is 
the  cause  of  all  oppressed  people. 

[t  is  not  in  times  of  u  Peace  on  earth  and 
^oocl  will  towards  men,"  sung  by  angels  and 
lpper  classes,  that  mankind  at  large  will  ob- 
tain their  rights.     Moral  force  may  be  long 
in  the  mouths  of  political  leaders,  and  serve 
to  prepare   events,   but  physical  force  has 
jver  and  alone  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  poli- 
tics.    After  all   the  talk  it  will  ever  come  to 
the  issue,   "  I  came  not  to  bring  peace  but 
sword  into  the  world,  and  what    will   1 
|f  it  be  already  come  ?  "     Have  we  not  al- 
ways heard  from  O'Conneli  the  triumph  of  a 
loodless  revolution  in  catholic  emancipation  P 
Jut  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  the  Peels 
ind  the  Wellingtons  had  introduced  25,000 
soldiers  into  Ireland.  When  on  the  eve  of  re- 
>ellion,  the  troops  were  found  to  be  disaffect- 
ed, and  Wellington  acknowledged  that  rather 
jhan  plunge  us  into  a  doubtful  civil  war,  he 
vas  physically  obliged  to  give  to  the  catho- 
lics the  liberties  he  was  morally  couvinced 
hey  ought  to  possess.     Was  not  this  a  trial 
]'f  physical  force,  in  which  the  show  and 
lome  of  the  circumstances  of  war  on  one  side 
travailed,    without  proceeding    to   all    the 
loody  consequences  ?     Eight  hundred  years 
f  w  ar  throwing  their  shadows  before — the  an  - 
icipated  shake  to  credit  by  fighting  amongst 
urselves,  when  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
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at  peace — all  the  expenses  without  the  profits 
— stared  John  Bull  in  the  face,  who  has  a 
pocket,  but  no  conscience,  to  be  touched.  If 
there  had  not  been  constant  agitation  in  Ire- 
land— 25,000  troops  on  one  side — Captain 
Rocks,  "  Peep  o'day  Boys,"  White  Boys,  a 
sort  of  guerilla  warfare,  on  the  other — har- 
rassing  marches,  and  men's  hearts  failing 
them  for  fear — there  had  not  been  a  mite  of 
justice  paid  into  the  yawning  exchequer  of 
Irish  wrongs.  As  now  and  ever,  all  English 
tyrants  would  have  sung,  '*  Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  towards  men,  glory  to  god  in  the 
highest."  Ireland,  they  would  say,  wants 
quiet  to  develope  all  her  resources— tranquillity 
will  allow  capitalists  to  embark  their  fortunes 
in  enterprises  which  w  ill  support  the  popula- 
tion. All  its  miseries  must  be  at  present — 
it  is  a  course  of  political  economy  which,  if 
time  be  allowed,  will  work  a  remedy  for  all 
diseases.  The  true  religion,  the  protestant 
reformed  faith,  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, cure  them  of  their  superstitions,  prevent 
them  being  plundered  by  their  priests,  and 
allow  the  ministers  of  the  church-established- 
by-law  to  live  peaceably  on  their  tithes. 
This  is  a  picture  of  kingdom-come,  heaven 
on  earth,  to  the  upper  classes — while  the 
reverse  presented  to  the  rest  is  submission  to 
starvation,  all  the  rights  of  conscience  disal- 
lowed, all  that  is  worth  living  for  in  mind  or 
body  refused  to  the  living  and  the  human, 
and  patient  waiting  for  reward  hereafter 
recommended — according  to  children  "  Open 
your  mouth  and  shut  your  eyes,  and  see 
what  god  will  send  you."  This  was  the 
humbug  state  of  Ireland,  the  object  of  all 
politicians,  which  the  whigs  boasted  to  have 
commenced  under  their  administration,  and 
the  tories  fervently  hoped  might  continue 
under  theirs.  Away  with  all  hope  for  man- 
kind, if  beings  were  found  content  to  live 
under  the  aggravated  and  unexampled 
wrongs  of  Ireland.  Did  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  send  Greek  priests  to  take  spiritual 
charge  of  the  roman  catholics  of  Poland  ? 
Or  did  he  send  them  to  men  to  receive  their 
pay,  for  whom  they  performed  no  religious 
duties,  and  where  there  were  no  congrega- 
tions ?  There  are  no  instances  in  ancient  or 
modern  history  of  such  barefaced  and  cruel 
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injustice.  It  was  attempted  in  Scotland, 
and  some  honourable  men  made  a  scarecrow 
of  an  archbishop,  by  his  assassination,  which 
deterred  the  rest  of  the  black  carrion  birds 
from  settling  on  the  country.  Ireland  would 
do  well  to  begin  by  a  systematic  assassina- 
tion of  all  the  parsons  in  that  country,  be- 
ginning with  the  worst,  and  proceeding  to 
the  best  men,  if  they  were  obstinate  enough 
to  remain  in  the  country. 

I  never  heard  that  the  muftis  and  the 
ulema,  the  priests  of  the  mussulmen,  made 
the  Greeks  pay  for  the  muezzins,  or  prayers, 
of  the  mohammedan  church.  Yet  for  far  less 
and  fewer  wrongs,  with  many  advantages 
arising  from  their  union  with  the  Turks, 
having  all  their  commerce  and  navy,  filling 
situations  of  capacity,  and  being  very  little 
taxed  at  home,  the  Greeks  accomplished, 
amidst  the  plaudits  of  Europe,  a  repeal  of  the 
union.  The  ancient  Helots,  in  the  same  si- 
tuation as  the  Irish  are  to  the  English,  never 
ceased  rising,  though  unsuccessfully,  against 
their  Spartan  masters  until  both  were  lost 
sight  of  by  what  is  called  in  history  their 
common  ruin,  which  means  equal  rights  and 
liberties  to  both  parties  in  the  state — not  the 
glory  of  union,  all  to  one  and  none  to  the 
other. 

The  people  who  sing  peace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  towards  men,  as  long  as  they  have 
it  all  their  own  way,  and  talk  of  and  practise 
wholesale  massacres,  fire,  sword,  and  brim- 
stone, at  the  least  symptom  of  opposition,  say, 
when  all  the  injustice  of  the  Irish  church  is 
charged  against  them,  u  The  tithe  is  only  a 
rent  charge  on  the  land."     Rent  charge  !  let 
it  be,  but  let  it  be  applied  to  proper  purposes, 
the  relief  of  the  poor  or  secular  education  of 
the  people,  not  be  taken  from  what  it  was 
given  for  and  applied  to  the  direct  opposite, 
in  order  to  insult  those  whose  property  it  was. 
Infidels  may  say  it  is  a  quarrel  between  two 
sects  of  bigots,  protestants  and  catholics  — 
but  there  is  a  measure  of  justice  and  injustice, 
and  surely  no  greater  wrong  was  ever  perpe- 
trated by  one  set  of  men  over  the  other,  than 
by  the  dominant  few  over  the  oppressed  many 
in  Ireland.     It  is  part  of  a  generous  mind  to 
side  with  the  weak  against  the  strong,  though 
the  immediate  subject  matter  of  the  quarrel 
may  not  interest  him.     But  that  the  quarrel 
will  interest  atheists  and  republicans,   I  am 
certain.      In  the  first   place,    Ireland  will 
much  more  readily  embrace  infidelity,  when 
controversies  between  sects  are  at  an  end. 
Nothing  so  likely  to  keep   up  the  religious 
spirit  as  ceaseless  contention  about  trifles. 
The  roman  catholics  of  Ireland  will  become 
as  infidel  as  their  brethren  on  the  continent, 
when  let  alone.     The  most  bigotted  roman 
catholics  in  Europe,  are  not  so  bigotted  as  the 
protestants  in  England.     Scarcely  any  roman 
catholic  country  has  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
established  by  law,  the  encroachments  of  re- 
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ligion  in  civil  matters,which  our  boasted  land 
of  liberty  patiently  endures.  The  continent 
generally,  as  far  as  irreligion  goes,  has  a 
better  basis  for  new  political  institutions  than 
there  is  in  this  favoured  spot  of  fanaticism. 
Besides,  there  is  wanted  convulsion  to  break 
up  the  stagnation  Occasioned  by  the  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  towards  men  people — those 
dillitanti  politicians,  as  Carlyle  calls  them, 
who  will  fight  over  a  factory  education  bill 
of  a  Graham,  that  he  calls  an  olive  branch, 
which  all  parties  may  accept — the  people 
whom  the  Ashleys,  the  Broughams,  the 
Roebucks,  and  the  Humes  make  such  a  fuss 
about — may  go  to  the  devil.  O'Connell  is 
quite  right  to  retire  from  the  discussion  of 
such  nonsense  in  St.  Stephen's,  and  all  the 
hypocrites  who  engage  in  them,  and  stir  up 
a  revolution  in  Ireland.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  O'Connor 
has  proposed  a  union  with  him — a  real  union 
between  the  two  countries  for  a  common  ob- 
ject. 

THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XXXVII. 

(Mammalia  concluded.) 

As  regards  the  aterial  system,  some  re- 
markable peculiarities  are  observed  in  the 
branches  arising  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
Thus,  in  the  horse,  the  camel,  and  many  of 
the  long-necked  mammalia,  this  great  trunk 
just  after  its  origin  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  becomes  the  descending  aorta,  the  other 
ascends  vertically,  and  divides  into  a  right 
innominata  (innominatum,  parts  which  have 
no  proper  name),  a  left  subclavian  and  a  left 
carotid  (to  induce  sleep,  arteries  of  the  head 
and  neck,  whrwrif  tied,  the  animal  becomes 
comatose,  or  are  said  to  cause  the  appear- 
ance of  being  asleep),  which  latter  appears 
in  the  direction  of  the  continuation  of  the 
trunk.  In  the  elephant  there  is  but  one  coro- 
nary artery,  and  both  carotids  arise  by  a  com- 
mon trunk  between  the  two  subclavians. 

The  dolphin  has  an  innominata  on  each 
side,  this  constitutes  the  type  of  the  cheirop- 
tera (bats).  In  the  marmot  and  guinea-pig, 
the  right  innominata  gives  rise  to  the  two 
carotids,  and  the  right  subclavian.  This 
also  is  the  type  of  the  order  quadrumana, 
and  most  of  the  carnivora.  Among  the  pe- 
culiarities in  the  distribution  of  arteries  we 
may  notice  the  rete  mirabile  (wonderful  net) 
formed  by  the  internal  carotid  at  its  entrance 
into  the  cranium  in  several  carnivora  and 
ruminant  bisulca  (cloven-footed  ruminants); 
the  plexiform  (twisted)  arrangement  of  arte- 
ries which  exists  under  the  pleura?  and  be- 
tween the  ribs  in  the  cetacea  ;  and  the  re- 
markable anastomosing  division  of  the  arte- 
ries of  the  extremities  and  tail  in  the  slow- 
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moving  and  climbing  animals,  as  the  brady- 
pus,  myrmecophaga,  pangolin,  and  stenops. 
This  condition  of  the  arterial  system  doubt- 
less has  reference  to  the  peculiar  living- 
habits  of  the  animals  it  exists  in,  thus  in 
the  cetaceans  these  serpentine  vessels  con- 
stitute so  many  reservoirs  for  containing 
arterial  blood  during  the  obstructions  to  the 
circulation  which  are  almost  inseparably 
connected  with  the  aquatic  habits  of  these 
mammalia,  whilst  in  those  with  depending 
heads,  the  rete  mirabile  is  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  obviate  the  injurious  effects  of 
sudden  influxes  to  the  brain,  and  in  the 
edentata  the  arterial  divisions  alluded  to  are 
no  less  indicated,  lest  the  large  trunks  of 
the  extremities  should  suffer  from  pressure 
during  their  long  continued  action  in 
climbing. 

The  plexiform  disposition,  which  charac- 
terises so  many  parts  of  the  arterial  system, 
is  no  less  strikingly  displayed  in  the  venous. 
This  is  well  seen  in  the  tortuous  sinuses 
which  receive  the  intercostal  (between  the 
ribs)  veins  in  the  porpoise,  the  vena  azygos 
(a  term  applied  to  any  part  not  having  a 
corresponding  part)  being  absent  in  this 
animal.  A  beautiful  distribution  of  veins, 
constituting  the  rete  mirabile  venosum,  is 
met  with  on  the  foot  of  the  horse,  where 
these  vessels  run  in  innumerable  parallel 
branches  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  coffin 
bone.  Another  peculiarity  in  this  system  is 
presented  by  the  inferior  cava,  in  the  por- 
poise, the  seal,  the  common  and  the  sea 
otter,  consisting  in  a  considerable  dilatation 
of  this  vessel  between  the  liver  and  the  dia- 
phragm, similar  to  what  is  observed  in  tor- 
toises and  diving  birds. 

A  general  review  of  the  vascular  system 
indicates  that  the  heart  in  its  simplest  form 
resembles  a  vessel  endowed  with  contractili- 
ty, as  exemplified  by  the  vessel-like  multiple 
hearts  which  constitute  the  vascular  trunks 
of  the  annelides,  the  contractile  trunks  on 
the  alimentary  canal  of  the  holothuria,  the 
dorsal  vessel  of  insects,  &c.  In  the  embryo 
of  the  highest  warm-blooded  animals  the  heart 
is  at  first  tubular,  and  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve, that  during  the  progress  of  its  develop- 
ment it  passes  through,  and  resembles  the 
several  forms  which  constitute  its  permanent 
type  in  the  adult  state  of  fishes  and  reptiles, 
even  the  clefts  in  the  neck,  with  the  arched 
divisions  of  the  aortic  trunk,  ivhich  are  per- 
sisent  in  reptiles,  may  be  seen  in  the  human 
embryo  at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  development, 
and  the  ductus  arteriosus,  which  is  single  in 
mammalia,  bat  double  in  birds,  is  the  last  of 
those  arches  which  remains  unclosed  in  the 
foetus.  These  arches  maybe  well  seen  by  in- 
specting the  embryo  of  a  bird  on  the  third  day 
of  incubation. 

The  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  varies 
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much  in  different  animals,  and  even  in  the 
human  subject,  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

In  a  fish  it  beats  in  a  minute  from  20  to  24 
In  the  frog,  about         . .         . .  60 

In  birds,  from 100—140 

In  the  bat, 200 

In  rabbits,        120 

In  the  cat, 110 

In  the  dog,       . .  . .  . .  95 

In  the  sheep,   . .  . .  . .  75 

And  the  horse,  . .  ..  ..  40 

In  the  human  embryo,  . .  ..  150 

At  birth,  130  to  140 

During  the  first  year,  . .  ..115 — 130 

During  the  second  year,  . .  100  — 115 
During  the  third  year,  . .    90  —  100 

During  the  seventh  year,  . .  85 —  90 
About  the  fourteenth  year,  . .  80  —  85 
In  the  middle  period  of  life,   . .   70  —    75 


In  old  age, 
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Recapitulation  of  the  organs  of  circulation 
in  mammalia  : — The  systemic  circulation 
was  discovered  by  Harvey  in  1619.  In  the 
higher  radatia  a  large  artery  surrounds  the 
beginning  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the 
form  of  a  ring,  from  which  the  systematic 
branches  arise.  A  distinct  heart  is  first 
seen  in  the  Crustacea.  In  the  gasterapodous 
mollusca,  as  the  snail,  the  rectum  passes 
through  the  heart.  There  is  no  portal  cir- 
culation in  the  invertebrata.  The  heart  of  a 
fish  consists  of  a  single  auricle  and  ventricle, 
and  the  blood  of  the  porta  is  distributed  to 
the  liver  and  kidneys.  All  the  amphibia 
have  at  first  the  single  heart  of  a  fish,  but 
the  caducibranchiate  species  terminate  life 
with  the  double  heart  of  a  reptile.  The 
heart  of  birds  consists  oTt  four  distinct  com- 
partments, as  in  the  mammalia,  but  rather 
more  perfect,  owing  to  the  existence  of  its 
fleshy  valves.  The  heart  of  the  higher 
warm-blooded  mammalia,  even  that  of  man, 
in  the  course  of  its  development,  represents 
the  several  grades  which  constitute  the 
permanent  types  of  the  lower  animals. 

In  the  entire  of  this  class  there  is  great 
similarity  in  the  respiratory  organs,  not  only 
to  each  other  but  to  the  human  type  of  for- 
mation. An  ephiglottis  exists  in  all,  and 
is  divided  at  its  superior  extremity  in  the 
seal,  the  hare,  and  the  ant-eater.  The 
larynx  in  all  the  mammalia  consists  of  the 
same  parts  generally  as  in  man,  but  occasi- 
onally modified  in  obedience  to  particular 
circumstances.  Thus,  in  the  cetacea  this 
organ  ascends  as  far  as  the  posterior  nares, 
and  communicates  with  the  spouting  hole, 
which  opens  at  the  top  of  the  head  by  a 
single  or  double  orifice,  closed  by  a  fleshy 
valve  in  the  form  of  two  semicircles.  The 
great  size  of  the  larynx  in  the  lion  accounts 
for  the  powerful  and  terrific  roar  of  that 
animal.  The  peculiar  grunting  voice  of 
the  pig  is  produced  by  large  lateral  cavities 
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communicating  with  the  small  ventricles  of 
the  larynx,  and  the  neighing  of  the  horse 
results  from  the  vibrations  of  membranous 
folds  connected  with  the  chordae  volcales. 

The  trachea  varies  considerably  in  the 
length,  breadth,  and  number  of  its  rings  ; 
thus,  in  the  seal,  the  porpoise,  the  cheirop- 
tera, and  several  rodentia,  its  rings  form 
complete  circles  as  in  birds  ;  their  number 
varies  from  14,  presented  by  the  mouse,  to 
78  as  seen  in  the  seal.  In  the  sloth  the 
trachea  descends  considerably  in  the  chest, 
and  again  ascends  to  divide  into  the  bron- 
chi. The  lungs  present  very  few  varieties 
in  the  class  mammalia.  In  the  cetacea 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  elongated, 
flattened  form,  and  for  the  free  communica- 
tion of  their  cells  with  each  other. 

Recapitulation  of  the  organs  of  respiration 
in  mammalia  : — The  respiratory  apparatus 
is  very  extensive  and  greatly  varied  in  the 
invertebrata,  in  the  lowest  orders  of  which 
it  is  usually  confined  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  Respiration  is  performed  by  gills  in 
fishes,  and  in  the  caducibranchiate  amphi- 
bia, during  their  tadpole  state  ;  in  the  siren 
and  proteus  it  is  in  all  probability  performed 
all  through  life  both  by  gills  and  lungs.  In 
birds  this  system  is  extended  into  the  bones 
and  into  the  large  cells  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen.  The  organs  of  respiration 
throughout  the  class  mammalia,  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  man. 


EPISTLES— NOT  PAUL'S 

ii. 

We  have  seen  G-eorge  Jacob  Holyoake  more 
honest,  open,  straight-forward,  and  more  in- 
nocent than  Jesus  Christ.  "We  see  the  very 
enemy,  Sir  James  Graham,  like  another  Pi- 
late, declare  in  his  favour.  Nevertheless, 
the  chief-priests,  pharisees,  and  people  of 
Cheltenham  still  pressed  their  charges 
against  him,  and  sought  his  condemnation. 
They  appealed  to  the  bigotted  passions  of  a 
jury,  and  judge  Erskine  says  it  is  for  the  ju- 
ry to  decide  his  guilt  or  not.  Like  the  fickle 
mob,  or  those  in  the  priests' interest  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  shopkeepers  in  Cheltenham,  and 
farmers  about,  before  the  bare  question  is 
put  to  them,  are  ready  to  cry  out,  li  Away 
with  him,  away  with  him,  crucify  him,  cru- 
cify him." 

Jesus  complains  that  they  did  not  take 
him  when  he  had  made  himself  responsible 
to  justice,  and  when  they  were  afraid,  as  the 
evangelists  report,  of  the  consequences  if  they 
attempted  to  seize  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
multitude  he  had  brought  with  him  into  the 
city.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  when  they 
had  been  bullied  by  him  at  the  head  of  his 
rabble,  when  they  had  remonstrated  with 
him  on  their  incendiary  and  revolutionarv 
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cries,  and  had  got  for  an  answer  that  the 
stones  themselves  would  cry  out  if  the  mul- 
titude were  silent  (perhaps  a  menacing  ap- 
peal  in  the  oriental  style  of  allegory,  the 
only  way  we  know  they  have  of  speaking) — 
that  they  would  come  out  against  him  with- 
out swords  and  staves.     It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  when  an  ass  and  the  foal  of  an 
ass  were  missing,  when  the  furnished  apart- 
ment had  perhaps  l)een  unpaid  for,  when  he 
had  upset  the  tables  of  the  money-changers, 
and  some  property  was  of  necessity  lost  and 
spoiled,  besides  the  assault  and  battery  com- 
mitted on  the  persons  of  their  fellow-citizens 
— that  they  would  not  come  out  against  him  as 
a  thief.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  when  he 
had  shown  such  violence  in  the  temple,  and 
when  he  had  two  swords,  that   they  would 
come  out  against  him  with  none.       It  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  when  he  called  them 
thieves,  that  they  would  not  let  him  see  by 
implication  what  they  thought  of  him.     Yet 
Jesus,  as  if  blessed  with  a  happy  forgetfulness 
of  his  past  behaviour,  exclaims,"  Be  ye  come 
out  as  against  a  thief,  with  swords  and  staves  ? 
When  I  was  daily  with  you  in  the  temple, 
ye  stretched  forth  no  hands  against  me  :  but 
this  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness." 
One  would  infer  from  previous  expressions 
of  Jesus  and  the  conduct  of  Peter,  that  could 
he  have  screwed  up  his  courage,  and  had 
they  come  out  against  him  without  swords 
and  staves,  that  he  would  have  trusted  to  his 
means  of  defence.     But  when  he  finds  resis- 
tance hopeless  he  pretends  that  he  did  not 
advise  recourse  to  violence,  "  Suffer  ye  thus 
far.     Put  up  again  thy  sword  unto  his  place : 
for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword.     Thinkest  thou  that  I  can- 
not now  pray  to  my  father,  and  he  shall  pre- 
sently give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of 
angels  ?     But  how  then  shall  the  scriptures 
be  fulfilled  that  thus  it  must  be  t 

The  disciples  had  heard  him  just  before  say- 
to  his  father,  that  he  had  a  will  of  his 
own  as  well  as  himself — moreover,  that 
there  was  an  impossibility  that  the  in- 
fallible decrees  that  they  had  forged  could 
be  revoked ;  in  the  terms  of  heathen  philoso- 
phy, there  was  a  necessity  or  fate  that  thus 
it  must  be.  Therefore  the  disciples  very 
properly  thought — in  spite  of  Jesus  taking 
them  to  task  and  declaring  the  contrary  of 
his  former  assertions — that  there  was  no  use 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  heaven — he  had  put 
his  words  to  the  proof  and  the  doors  were  not 
opened,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  take  to  their  heels.  Had  the  angels 
been  able  to  come,  it  would  have  been  all  un- 
necessary, his  own  agony  and  the  agony  of 
an  officer  without  his  ear,  throwing  away 
money  for  swords,  and  would  have  made  it 
an  act  of  suicide  his  not  saving  himself.  Such 
cowardice  contrasted  with  the  calm  resigna- 
tion of  his  disciples,  sleeping  on  the  eve  of 
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battle,  their  intrepidity  in  the  morning  amid 
his  vacillation  of  conduct  and  language,  then 
to  be  snubbed  at  when  they  risked  their  lives 
for  him,  made  it  quite  excusable  in  them, 
browbeaten  as  they  were,  to  forsake  him  and 

fly. 

We  have  before  observed,  George  Jacob 
Holyoake  did  not  try  to  screen  himself  be- 
hind his  followers — he  does  not  go  to  the 
potteries  or  colkries  near,  with  a  population 
like  those  of  Galilee,  and  have  them  ready 
in  attendance  on  his  lectures,    and    excite 
them   by  his   language    and   overt   acts    to 
violence — nor  does  he  frighten  out  of  their 
propriety    the    magistracy   of    Cheltenham, 
like  those  of  Jerusalem.     No,  they  are  under 
no   intimidation,  and  therefore  they  act  to- 
wards George  Jacob  Holyoake  before  accu- 
sation or  trial  with  great  irregularity,  which 
means    illegally,     and     with     unnecessary 
harshness.    Jesus    acknowledged    that    the 
magistracy  and  authorities  had  long  patiently 
borne  with  his  offences,  they  had,  in  fact, 
objected,  reasoned,  prayed  him  to  desist,  and 
even   tried   to   dine-him-ofF — as   newspaper 
critics  are  from  ill-natured  remarks  on  books 
and  theatres.     He  pursued  his  course,  until 
he  fell  like  a  rotten  apple  from  the  tree  into 
the  hands  of  his  opponents.     The  magistracy 
of  Cheltenham  did  not  wait  a  moment,  but 
before  trial  treated  George  Jacob  Holyoake 
with  those  irregularities   and  that  severity, 
which,    notwithstanding     their     preceeding 
mildness,  the  magistrates  of  Jerusalem  are 
charged  by  Christ's  own  reporters,  only  to 
have  used  and  suffered  to  be  done  to  him 
after  his  condemnation.     No,  Jesus   could 
not  complain,  but  well  might  George  Jacob 
Holyoake  exclaim,  "You  treat  me  as  a  thief, 
sending  your  constable  with  his  staff  to  carry 
me  away — without  trial  or  conviction  you 
handcuff  me  with  irons, and  would  have  obliged 
me  to  walk  to  Gloucester,  had  I  not  met  with 
a  friend,  who  lent  me  money  to  pay  my 
fare  and  the  fare  of  your  myrmidons — [as  Jesus 
encountered  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  bore 
his  cross].     Have  I  done  anything  but  en- 
deavour to  instruct  you  ? — elsewhere  and  at 
other  times  you  might  have  seized  me  and 
others  for  the  same  offence,  and  in  teaching 
other  things.     Was  it  any  fault  to  use  freedom 
of  opinion  in  answering  a  question  for  the 
sincerity  of  which  I  and  a  thousand  others 
now,  and  the  writings  of  many   long  ago, 
might  be  made  amenable  to  your  justice  ?" 
Well  might  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  speak- 
ing of  their  conduct  to  him,  have  finished  in 
the  words  of  Jesus,  "  This  is  your  hour  and 
the    power  of   darkness."      George   Jacob 
Holyoake  might  have  said,   "I  was  daily 
with  you  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  ye  laid 
no  hold  of  me,"  for  he  was  high-priest  to 
the  Oracle  of  Reason.     George  Jacob  Holy- 
oake therefore  published,  and  no  doubt  utter- 
ed, many  more  indictable  blasphemies  than  the 
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one  produced.  There  were  probably  many 
false  witnesses  who  could  swear  to  several  ap- 
parent realities  of  this  description.  Neverthe- 
less his  accusers  and  judges,  in  scripture 
language,  seem  to  have  found  none,  and 
though  at  last  three  false  witnesses  are  said 
to  be  in  the  printing-office,  who  could  prove 
what  was  said  at  the  lecture,  yet  they  had 
the  decency  to  bring  forward  only  one  false 
witness.  The  chief-priests,  and  elders,  and 
all  the  council  sought  false  witness,  and 
many  false  witnesses  came  against  Jesus. 
Though  the  evangelists  report  they  found 
none,  the  chief  priests,  elders,  and  all  the 
council  were  probably  of  a  different  opinion 
to  the  disciples,  and  when  Jesus  Christ  had 
committed  so  many  violations  of  the  law, 
these  witnesses  had  probably  other  charges 
to  make  than  the  ridiculous  one  mentioned. 
Yet  the  chief-priests,  and  elders,  and  all  the 
council  had  the  decency  to  produce  two 
false  witnesses  to  substantiate  that  one 
statement  against  Jesus.  Our  judges  seem 
to  think  one  false  witness  sufficient,  though 
the  statute  of  William  on  blasphemy  requires 
the  oath  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses. 
However,  Holyoake's  case  was  transferred 
by  the  thimble-riggery  of  the  law  from  sta- 
tute to  common  law.  W.  J.  B. 

THE  FREE  INQUIRER'S  WHY  AND 
BECAUSE. 

WRITTEN  BY  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
XVI. 

Why  are  brutes  said  to  reason  ? 

Because  that  they  think  is  past  doubt, 
and,  as  before  observed,  the  act  of  thinking 
is  the  act  of  reasoning,  which,  if  allowed, 
seems  to  settle  the  question.  But  theological 
metaphysicians,  who  have  a  special  interestin 
making  it  appear  that  inferior  animals  cannot 
reason,  and  rave  rather  than  reason  them- 
selves, will  admit  the  premises  yet  deny  the 
conclusions,  that  is,  they  will  admit  that 
animals,  dogs,  for  example,  think — they  will 
yet  further  admit  that  thinking  is  reasoning, 
but  like  crane-necked  carriages,  turn  in  the 
smallest  possible  compass  to  get  away  from 
the  conclusion.  To  be  weak  is  to  be  miser- 
able and  suffering — now  all  strength  lies 
in  the  right  use  of  reason,  it  is  true  the 
madman  has  sometimes  more  physical  force 
than  the  sane  man,  but  such  strength  is  real 
weakness  to  the  individual  and  to  his  species. 
Man,  measured  physically,  is  inferior  to 
brutes,  he  has  neither  the  strength  of  the 
tiger  or  the  lion,  the  agility  of  the  ape,  nor 
the  swiftness  of  the  fox,  nor  the  greyhound, 
yet,  as  he  is  better  organised  to  receive  sen- 
sations, and  has  the  faculty  of  reason  to  an 
incalculably  greater  extent,  he  is  enabled  to 
triumph  and  hold  dominion  over  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  thereby  enjoy  a  larger,  and 
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£ts  his  reason  advances,  an  indefinitely 
increasing  amount  of  happiness.  As  ob- 
served by  some  one,  if  the  horse  knew  his 
strength,  what  man  would  care  to  be  his 
rider  ?  Human  beings  have,  besides,  this 
great  advantage,  they  are  progressive, 
which  the  inferior  creatures  are  not,  at  least 
to  any  considerable  extent — for  although  it 
be  admitted  that  each  animal  acquires  a 
certain  amount  of  experience,  during  its 
short  span  of  existence,  such  experience 
perishes  with  the  individual  animal,  so  that 
however  cunning  the  individuals  of  a  species 
may  be,  the  species  itself  remains  the  same, 
and  each  animal  has  to  begin  anew,  and 
collect  all  its  knowledge  for  itself,  so  that,  if 
we  allow  what  has  been  insisted  upon, 
namely,  that  they  have  a  language  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  are  capable  of  transmit- 
ting their  thoughts  to  each  other,  still  we 
have  the  clearest  possible  evidence  that  they 
are  not  able  to  hand  down  the  results  of 
their  experience  to  those  that  come  after 
them. 

Why   is   instinct    considered    apart    and 
distinct  from  reason  ? 

Because  by  instinct  is  meant  those  appetites 
and  tendencies,  inseparable  from  the  organi- 
sation of  all  living  creatures,  belonging  to  each 
animal,  bird,  fish,  or  insect,  as  one  of  a  kind 
or  species.  For  example,  the  original  organic 
tendency  which  leads  the  lion-ant  to  dig  a 
pit-fall  for  its  prey,  or  the  beaver  to  construct 
its  house  upon  strict  mathematical  principles. 
The  instinct  in  both  these  cases  is  natural, 
as  they  have  it  anterior  to  all  experience, 
while  reason  is  an  acquirement  and  therefore 
artificial.  The  desires  in  human  beings  to 
eat,  drink,  preserve  themselves,  and  propo- 
gate  their  species,  are  instinctive  and  inde- 
structible, except  by  the  destruction  of  the 
organisation  in  which  they  reside — but  to 
note  the  differences,  or  similarities  of  things, 
as  to  observe  the  point  of  agreement  in  two 
foxes,  or  to  compare  a  panther  with  a  wolf, 
and  note  their  differences,  are  acts  of  reason, 
which  we  learn  to  perform — as  before  obser- 
ved, or  artificial  intellectuality,  grafted  upon 
the  original  instincts.  The  non-gratification 
of  the  instinctive  feelings  always  produces 
mischief  and  a  premature  death.  The 
instinct  of  thirst,  if  not  complied  with, 
makes  the  victims  of  it  suffer  the  most 
excruciating  torments,  and  if  not  attended 
to,  will  destroy  the  stoutest  constitution  in 
a  few  days — hunger  is  next  in  importance, 
and  is  well  known  to  be  fatal  to  all  who  have  not 
the  power  to  gratify  it-for  so  horrible  is  a  state 
of  starvation  considered,  that  few,  however 
bare  and  full  of  wretchedness,  will  voluntarily 
suffer  it — yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
hundreds  are  annually  starved  out  of  exis- 
tence in  this  enlightened  country.  The 
instinct  of  fear,  which  seems  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  conservation  of  the  species, 
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at  all  events  in  a  state  of  wildness  and 
barbarism,  when  men  were  compelled  to 
contend  for  existence  itself,  with  wolves, 
tigers,  and  lions,  then  the  masters  of  the 
earth,  is  greatly  modified  by  education, 
which  is  hinted  at  by  Bacon  in  his  fine 
"  Essay  on  Death,"  where  he  says,  "It  is 
worthy  the  observing,  that  there  is  no  pas. 
sion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak,  but  it  mates 
and  masters  the  fear  of  death — and,  there- 
fore, death  is  no  such  terrible  enemy,  when 
a  man  hath  so  many  attendants  about  him 
that  can  win  the  combat  of  him.  Revenge 
triumphs  over  death — love  slights  it — honour 
aspireth  to  it — grief  flieth  to  it — fear  pre- 
occupieth  it — nay,  we  read  after  Otho,  the 
emperor  had  slain  himself,  pity  (which  is  the 
tenderest  of  affections)  provoked  many  to  die 
out  of  mere  compassion  to  their  sovereign — 
and  as  the  truest  sort  of  followers."  This 
instinctive  tendency  to  conserve  ourselves,  to 
avoid  all  that  is  injurious  or  painful,  and 
search  after  all  that  is  beneficial  or  plea- 
surable, is  better  known  by  the  term  self- 
love,  sometimes  contemptuously  styled  sel- 
fishness, of  which  Pope  thus  speaks  in  his 
"  Essay  on  Man." 

Two  principles  in  human  nature  reign, 
Self-love  to  urge,  and  reason  to  restrain. 

Again  he  observes : 

Modes  of  self-love  the  passions  we  may  call 
'Tis  real  good,  or  seeming  moves  them  all. 

"What  is  so  angrily  and  bitterly  stig- 
matised as  selfishness,  is  but  the  principle  of 
self-love,  misdirected  and  turned  into  im- 
proper channels — self-love,  or  that  affection 
of  the  mind  which  leads  us  to  avoid  the 
evil  and  choose  the  good,  is  the  only  prin- 
ciple which  conserves  us  from  destruction, 
this  is  the  use  of  the  instinct — but  the  abuse 
of  it  is  selfishness,  that  most  hateful  feeling, 
engendered  by  our  errors  and  our  wants, 
which  have  hitherto  hindered  us  from 
understanding  that        A 

Man,  like  the  generous  vine,  supported  lives-, 

The  strength  he  gains  is  from  the  embrace  he  gives. 

The  Indian  philosopher  who  coolly  made 
a  bonfire  of  himself,  seemingly  with  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  astonish 
Alexander  and  his  army,  had  probably  no 
less  of  self  love  than  others,  who  would 
never  dream  of  committing  so  mad  an  act, 
but  then  it  was  stifled  and  overpowered  by  a 
load  of  vanity.  Those  priests  of  the 
catholic  church,  who  conscientiously  ab- 
stained from  all  sexual  intercourse,  lashed 
and  mortified  the  flesh,  and  succeeded  in 
subduing  the  instinct,  and  keeping  what 
they  called  their  unruly  desires  in  subjection, 
did  not  prove  that  they  destroyed  the 
inclination,  or  that  they  loved  pain  or  hated 
pleasure — on  the  contrary,  their  whole  lives 
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prove  that  there  was  a  never-ceasing  contest 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  the  natural  desires  and  the  most 
unnatural  restrictions.  None  have  displayed 
more  of  selfishness  than  your  ascetics  and 
reputed  saints,  for  their  self-love  was  so  ill- 
directed  as  to  outrage  common  sense, 
thereby  inflicting  upon  themselves  and 
those  dupes  within  the  sphere  of  their 
influence  certain  misery,  and  were  only  sus- 
tained in  their  insanity  by  feelings  strongly 
compounded  of  policy,  vanity,  and  most 
hateful  superstition.  The  inferior  animals 
have  the  same  instinctive  tendencies  as 
human  beings,  but  the  great  difference 
between  them  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that 
whereas  in  human  beings,  by  judicious 
training,  we  are  enabled  to  give  this  law  to 
instinct,  u  make  the  blood  tame,  humble, 
and  wait  upon  the  judgment,"  in  brutes  the 
instinct  always  seems  to  predominate.  The 
singular  fidelity  of  dogs,  who  never  betray 
their  masters,  nor  favour  those  they  love 
not,  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  a  reasoning 
fidelity,  and  rather  proceeds  from  habit  than 
choice,  properly  so  called,  at  all  events,  they 
seem  to  have  no  power  to  compare  the 
virtues  or  the  vices  of  their  owners,  as  it  is 
notorious  that  some  of  the  most  faithful  dogs 
love  those  most  who  treat  them  with  the 
greatest  harshness  and  cruelty.  The  fawning 
of  a  spaniel  upon  the  hand  that  wantonly 
inflicts  pain  upon  it,  is  matter  of  daily 
observation,  which  fact  has  given  rise  to  a 
proverb  very  injurious  to  the  reputation  of 
the  female  sex,  that  women  are  like  spaniels, 
as  the  more  they  are  beaten  the  more  loving 
and  faithful  they  prove.  The  instincts 
above  enumerated,  we  have  in  common  with 
the  leopard,  the  tiger,  the  lamb,  the  eagle, 
and  the  finny  tribes — in  fact,  all  that  has 
life — even  plants  eat,  drink,  perpetuate  their 
species,  nay,  some  are  supposed  to  receive 
sensations,  as  for  example,  the  well-known 
sensitive  plant,  which  shrinks  from  the 
touch,  as  though  to  conserve  itself.  We 
have  before  observed,  that  the  inferior  crea- 
tures collect  experiences,  and  unquestionably 
many  elephants  are  more  knowing  than  their 
keepers.  The  latter  animal  and  the  dog  are 
reputed  to  approach  nearer  than  other 
quadrupeds  to  the  nature  of  human  beings. 
The  elephant,  we  are  told,  is  the  only 
animal  that,  besides  man,  feels  ennui,  or 
disgust — the  dog  the  only  quadruped  that 
has  been  taught  to  speak,  or  that  dreams, 
while  he  and  the  elephant  share  this  pecu- 
liar advantage  that  they  understand  looks. 
We  often  hear  talking  parrots,  without  much 
astonishment,  but  a  talking  dog  would  be  a 
curiosity.  Leibnitz  speaks  of  a  hound  some- 
where in  Saxony,  that  could  utter  distinctly 
with  tolerable  emphasis  and  discretion,  no 
fewer  than  thirty  words— but  even  this 
wonderful  dog  had  but  a  very  small  number 
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of  ideas,  and  little,  if  any,  power  of  abstrac- 
tion, seemingly  knowing  nothing  of  his 
relations  to  his  kind,  or  those  sympathies 
which  endear  human  beings  to  each  other, 
and  form  the  sweetest  solace  of  existence. 

PROVINCIAL  PROGRESS. 
The  pleasant  town  of  Northampton  con- 
tains many  persons  publicly  distinguished 
for  enthusiasm,  honesty,  and  liberality.  Up- 
on a  recent  visit,  I  was  not  a  little  amused 
at  the  trouble  taken  and  ingenuity  exercised 
to  draw  christian  parties  into  discussion  on 
disputed  topics.  This  conduct  on  the  part 
of  sincere  sceptics  was  strongly  contrasted 
by  the  taciturn  behaviour,  and  cautious 
evasions  of  the  religious.  The  sceptic  ear- 
nestly seeks  investigation — the  pious  shuns 
it.  By  this  course,  the  godly  unwittingly 
pay  to  scepticism  a  high  tribute,  and  volun- 
teer to  it  a  proud  triumph. 

It  is  now  a  rare  thing  to  draw  a  well-in- 
formed christian  into  discussion.  Only  the 
simple  and  the  sincere  will  risk  it.  In  a 
provincial  city,  I  lately  seduced  a  plain, 
earnest  dissenter  to  discuss  the  question — 
11  Whether  his  own  superstition  or  that  of  the 
church  of  England  was  the  greater."  By 
this  arrangement  he  was  to  lay  low  the 
foundations  of  churchism,  and  I  was  to 
level  the  superstructure  of  dissent.  The 
work  of  demolition  was  to  go  bravely  on. 
But  his  more  wary  friends  came  round 
and  withdrew  the  proposition  of  their  silly 
advocate. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hales,  wesleyan  minister, 
lately  delivered  a  sermon  in  the  wesleyan 
chapel,  Northampton.  His  text  was  that 
verse  in  which  a  prophet  likens  his  people  to 
a  u  cake  unturned."  The  rev.  orator  said, 
"Now,  my  brethren,  a  cake  unturned 
means  a  cake  half-baked.  Now,  I  mean  to 
say,  that  christians  are  cakes  half-baked.  I 
say  again,"  hallooed  the  rev.  speaker, 
"  that  christians  are  cakes  half-baked.''  This 
gentleman  soon  after  preached  the  same 
sermon  at  Bugbrook,  a  village  a  few  miles 
from  Northampton,  and  again  displayed 
this  rhetorical  figure  to  his,  I  suppose, 
half-baked  audience.  I  think  Mr.  Hales  is 
right.  His  language  would  be  called  coarse, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  inapplicable  to  his 
hearers.  The  men  who  can  sit  from  week 
to  week,  to  imbibe  the  degrading  prejudices 
and  erroneous  views  of  methodism,  or  any 
other  form  of  the  christian  religion,  are  not 
unworthy  the  elegant  designation  of  "  half- 
baked  cakes."  Gr.  J.  H. 
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THE 

UNBELIEVER'S 

CREED, 

According  to  Christians. 

I  BELIEVE  that  there  is 
no  god,  but  that  matter 
is  sod  and  god  is  matter, 
and  that  it  is  no  matter 
whether  there  is  any  god 
or  no. 

1  believe  that  the  world 
was  not  made,  that  the 
world  made  itself,  that 
it  had  no  beginning,  that 
it  will  last  for  ever,  world 
without  end. 


I  believe  that  man  is  a 
beast,  that  the  soul  is  the 
body,  and  the  body  the 
soul,  and  that  after  death 
there  is  neither  soul  nor 
body. 


1  believe  that  there  is 
no  religion  that  natural 
religion  is  the  only  reli- 
gion, and  that  all  reli- 
gion is  unnatui-al. 


I  believe  not  in  Moses 
— I  believe  not  in  the 
Fir3t  Philosophy — I  be- 
lieve in  Chubb,  Collins, 
Toland,  Tindal,  Morgan, 
Mandeville,  Hobbes, 

Shaftesbury — I  believe  in 
Lord  Bolin°:broke,Hume, 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  Bon- 
langer,  Volney,  and 
Paine — I  believe  not  in 
St.  Paul. 


I  believe  not  revelation 
—  I  believe  in  tradition — 
I  believe  in  the  Talmud 
— I  believe  in  the  Koran 
— 1  believe  not  in  the  Bi- 
ble. I  believe  in  Soc- 
rates— I  believe  in  Con- 
fucius— I  believe  in  San 
coniathon — I  believe  in 
Mahomet — I  believe  not 
in  Christ. 


THE 

UNBELIEVER'S 

CREED, 

According  to  Atheists. 

I  BELIEVE  that  there 
is  no  god,  but  that  mat- 
ter is  matter,  and  that  it 
does  matter  whether  we 
think  there  is  a  god  or 
no. 

I  believe  that  the 
world  was  not  made, 
therefore  could  not  have 
made  itself,  nor  been 
made  by  anything  or  no- 
thing else — that  it  neces- 
sarily exists,  a  id  as  it 
did  not  commence,  nei- 
ther will  it  cease,  to  be. 

I  believe  that  man  is 
M  worse  and  better  "  than 
beasts ;  that  the  word 
soul  means  aggregate  of 
mental  phenomena,  ex- 
hibited by  individual  hu- 
man bemgs  —  that  the 
body  is  the  body — and 
that  after  death  there  is 
just  as  much  body  as  be- 
fore death — and  that  the 
difference  between  dead 
and  living  bodies  is  one 
of  state,  not  of  fact. 

I  believe  that  there  are 
at  least  a  thousand  reli- 
gions all  quite  true — ac- 
cording to  those  who  are 
paid  to  expound  them — 
that  natural  religion  is 
one  of  the  number,  and 
that  all  religions  are 
equally  natural  and 
equally  credible. 

I  believe  in  Moses  as 
firmly  as  in  Bacchus — I 
believe  in  any  sound 
philosophy,  first  or  last — 
I  believe  in  Chubb,  Col- 
lins, Toland,  Tindal, 
Morgan,  Mandeville, 
Hobbes,  Shaftesbury, 
Bolingbroke,  Hume, Vol- 
taire, Diderot,  Bonlan- 
ger,  Volney,  Paine,  and 
all  other  men,  Saint 
Paul  of  course  included 
— with  loeight  and  mea- 
sure. 

I  not  only  believe  but 
know  what  is  revealed  ; 
though  I  neither  know 
nor  believe  a  true  religion 
has  been  or  is  contained 
in  any  revelation — I  be- 
lieve so  much  of  tradition 
as  is  believable — I  believe 
in  the  Talmud  and  the 
Koran,  just  as  much  as 
I  do  in  the  Bible,  and  I 
believe  in  the  Bible  just 
as  much  a3  I  do  in  the 
Koran  and  Talmud — I 
believe  in  Socrates,  hav- 
ing no  reason  to  disbe- 
lieve in  him — I  believe 
in  Confucius,  Sanconia- 
thon,  and  Mahomet,  for 
the  same  reason — I  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  as  much 
as  I  do  in  Adonis  or 
Hercules. 
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Lastly,  I  believe  in  all     _   Lastly,  I  do  not  believe 
unbelief.  in  any  religious  belief. 

(From  the  Investigator .) 

ENGLISH  JUSTICE. 

The  criminal  law  commissioners,   in  their 
report  on  the  law  of  libel,  admit  there  is  not 
such  a  law  as  oars'  to  protect  religion  in  the 
codes  of  modern  Europe.     In  most  countries 
the  law  only  protects   public   worship   and 
religious  ceremonies  from  interruption.  Such 
a  regulation  I  think  infidels  will  not  object 
to,  as  to  disturb  anything  that  is  allowed,  is 
the   same  as  any  other  disturbance    of  the 
peace.     It  indeed  shows  the  charity  of  athe- 
ists, their  readiness  to  permit  the  public  ex- 
pression of  religion,  when  the  same  latitude 
is  not  allowed  to  the   much  more  important 
affairs  of  this  world.     Did  a  man  choose  to 
toll  a  bell  half-an-hour  before  breakfast,  din- 
ner,  and  supper,    we  think  he  would  be  in- 
dicted  by    his    neighbours    for   a  nuisance. 
There  are  many  other  observances,  particu- 
larly in  roman   catholic    countries,   that   if 
they  were  practised  in  the  affairs  of  life,  at 
the  caprice  of  individuals,   or  any  bodies  of 
individuals,  would  soon  fall  under  some  law, 
or  have  some  law  made   to  suppress  the  nui- 
sance.     An  officer  in  the  English  service 
stationed  at  Malta,  ensign  Maclachlan,  was 
on  duty  when  the  host  was  passing  along  the 
streets.     Now, in  all  countries  where  I  have 
been,  the  tinkling  of  a  bell  announces  its 
coming,    and    sometimes   the   chaunting   of 
priests  or  singing  of  girls.     As  it  produces 
profound  silence    amongst    the  people  who 
are  worshippers,  and  all  common  business  is 
suspended — a  great  body  of  people  bearing 
canopies  and  banners  passing  along  with  their 
peculiar  sacred  noises,  on  the  other  hand — it 
is  rather  incredible   to  believe  that  an  indi- 
vidual at   an  open  window  did  not  hear  it. 
This  Maclachlan  was  sitting  over  his  wine, 
and  pelted  the  whole  procession,  and  the  good 
god  himself,  with  walnut-shells  and  orange- 
peel.     He  was  tried  according  to  the  laws  of 
all  countries,  not  only  for  insulting,   but  for 
attacking,  vi  ct  armis,  god  himself — no  spiri- 
tual nonentity,  but  a  real  bit  of  bread — and 
the  ministers  of  religion.     He  is  condemned 
to  six  months'  imprisonment.     The  papers 
in  this  country  are  in  a  fury,  abuse  god  in 
the  wafer,  call  out  not  only  for  the  release  of 
the  officer,  which  they  get,  but  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  his  judges.     It  is  really  no  use 
for  us,  who,   for  uttering  a  word,  or  writing 
against  religion,  or  merely  denying  its  utility, 
are  condemned  to  much  longer  imprisonments, 
accompanied  with  fines,   to  reason  with   the 
gentlemen  of  the  press,  the  lawgivers,  or  the 
executive   of  this  country.      We  can  only 
hope  they  may  be  cured  of  their  lamentable 
blindness,  which   prevents  them  seeing  an 
object  straight  before  them. 
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We  called,  in  our  last,  the  witnesses  against 
George  Jacob  Holyoake  false  witnesses, 
according  to  the  scripture  sense  in  prose- 
cutions for  blasphemy.  Those  against  Jesus 
gave  evidence  of  what  he  did  say  and  were 
called  false.  The  false  witnesses  against 
Jesus  Christ,  could  scarcely  be  blamed  for 
taking  the  literal  meaning  of  his  words,  as 
neither  they  nor  his  disciples  could  know 
their  proper  interpretation  until  the  resur- 
rection had  unravelled  the  riddle.  Nor  did 
the  witness  against  Holyoake  anymore,  as 
we  term  it,  perjure  himself,  yet,  as  we  have 
shown, George  Jacob  Holyoake's  expressions 
admit  of  more  meanings  than  one,  therefore, 
according  to  bible  precedent,  Bartram  and 
all  who  spoke  or  could  speak  to  their  ideas 
of  truth,  but  not  Holyoake's,  were  false 
witnesses,  all  who  could  not  foresee  what 
possible  interpretation,  in  the  course  of  time, 
his  words  might  take,  were  false  witnesses. 

If  the  chief  priests,  elders,  and  all  the 
council  interpreted  the  evidence  of  these  two 
false  witnesses,  and  if  the  latter  brought  it 
forward  as  blasphemy,  they  all  might  justly 
be  accused  of  bearing  false  witness  against 
their  prisoner,  if  we  take  the  indictment 
as  the  interpretation  of  George  Jacob  Holy- 
oake's words,  and  as  such  sanctioned  by 
accusers,  witness,  judge,  and  jury,  we  may 
literally  accuse  them  of  bearing  false  wit- 
ness. More,  we  may  charge  them  with  a 
wilful  perversion  of  the  expressions,  acts, 
and  intentions  of  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 
It  was  bearing  false  witness  against  him, 
prejudging  the  case,  and  the  minds  of  his 
judges,  to  say  George  Jacob  Holyoake 
was  "  a  wicked,  malicious,  and  evil-disposed 
person."  Such  was  the  language  in  which 
Jesus  Christ  addressed  the  Jews,  but  not 
the  language  which  the  Jews  used  to  Jesus 
when  he  was  put  upon  his  trial,  "  Disregar- 

Iding  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  realm  and 
violating  the  laws  of  this  kingdom.''  We 
have  to  learn  whether  any  law  defines  the 
nature  of  the  divinity  :  neither  the  religion 
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of  the  country,  the  church,  the   creeds,  not 
even   the   athanasian,   prevents   the  people 
declaring   for  or  against  matter   or   spirit. 
The   theologians   nor  the   legislature   have 
not  yet  settled  what  the   divine  nature  is, 
nor  could  the  judge  lay  down  the  law  as  to 
what  thing  it  is,  nor  the  sapient  grand  jury 
at  Gloucester  find  a  true  bill,  nor  the  twelve 
wise  men  in  the  jury-box  make    up    their 
minds  in  this  matter.     "We  have  learned  that 
the  laws  and  religion  of  this   country  are 
disregarded  and  violated  by  using  a  figure  of 
speech  to  recommend  the   appropriation  of 
the  property  of  the  church  to  the  necessities 
of  the  nation.     Such  everybody  knows  has 
been  the  course  in  every  christian  land,  even 
in  the  pope's  dominions,  when  the  state  has 
become  poor  and  in  want  of  money.     The 
government  of  this  country  may  already  be 
said  to  have  put  the  deity  on  half-pay,  when 
they  reduced  the  salaries  of  the  bishops.  We 
have  now  learnt  that  to  assert  or  dissent  to 
a  metaphysical  opinion,  or  to  object  to  the 
laws  or  constitution  of  this  country  subjects 
us    to  a  prosecution.     Such   a  principle  of 
finality  would  stop  for  ever  the  wheels  of  go- 
vernment, and  would  extinguish  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  sciences,  as  Hume  terms 
the  study  of  religion  and  politics.     If  there  be 
any   meaning     in   the   word   atheist,    such 
would  be  the  person  who  put  an  end  to  the 
vague  idea  each  man  has  of  a  divinity,  filled 
up    that    metaphysical    vacuum    in    men's 
brain,  turned  a  nothing  into  something,  an 
unmeaning   generality  into  a  common  place 
individuality.     There  would  be  no  more  gods 
for   god-fanciers  then.       Such   an   atheist, 
was  Christ,  who   said — according   to   those 
who  have  interpreted  his  enigmatical  lan- 
guage,  and  given  us  a  belief — that  he  was 
god.     In  such  a  sense  the  early  christians 
were  called  atheists  by  the  pagans,   as  the 
belief  in  a  man  could  not  be  reconciled  by 
them  to  a  belief  in  a  god.     In  this  sense 
christians   are  atheists  against   the  second 
commandment,  where   Moses   has  tried  to 
remove  all  pretence  for  a  deity,  to  cover  his 
nothingness,   to  close   the   avenue  of  every 
sense  that  would  come  to  a  knowledge   of 
him,  and  every  element  that  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  confession  of    him.     Huraaia 
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beings  could  not  have  descended  lower  in  the 
scale  of  superstition,  atheism,  and  idolatry, 
when  they  took  for  a  deity  a  felon  on  a  tree, 
and  make  the  instrument  of  his  punishment 
the  emblem  of  their  worship.  It  would  be 
the  same  thing  to  make  Good  and  the  gallows 
our  god.  The  adoption  of  such  a  divinity 
would  have  so  far  reason  and  prophecy  in 
its  favor,  that  good  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  word  god.  In  oracular  terms,  his 
fate  was  prefigured  and  predestined,  though, 
like  Jesus  Christ,  he  did  not  see  it  clearly 
till  the  last  (looking  though  a  glass  but 
darkly),  that  when  he  wooed  the  butcher 
his  love  would  lead  to  the  executioner.  He 
stole  a  pair  of  breeches,  it  was  said,  one  for 
one  leg  and  and  one  for  the  other,  like  Jesus 
Christ  two  donkeys  to  support  his  under- 
standers,  and  neither,  strange  to  say,  were 
heard  of  ever  afterwards.  Like  his  proto- 
type, he  escaped  his  pursuers,  passed  a  long 
agony,  and  though  he  had  shown  much 
resolution  in  committing  offences,  exhibited 
a  want  of  conrage  in  bearing  the  conse- 
quences. A  reward  was  offered  for  his 
apprehension,  and  one  who  had  known  him 
delivered  him  up  to  justice.  The  officers  did 
not  keep  to  the  law  in  the  discovering  of  the 
crime  which  led  to  his  apprehension,  nor 
were  the  demands  of  justice  fully  and  legally 
satisfied  in  having  no  witness  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  woman.  He  was  put  to  death, 
asserting  bis  innocence,  and  nobody  doubting 
his  guilt.  A  few  condoled  with  him,  the 
wife  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  London,  like 
the  spouse  of  Pilate,  the  governor  of  the  city, 
displayed  an  interest  in  his  situation.  Some 
visited  him,  those  Nicodemus's  who  are  to  be 
found  in  every  land,  who  go  secretly  under 
the  shadow  of  the  night  to  see  every  novelty, 
however  revolting.  The  Duke  of  Sussex, 
like  Herod,  sat  upon  the  bench.  There 
were  those  rich  men,  who,  like  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  wish  to  be  in  at  the  death,  and  do 
something  at  the  end.  The  mob  hooted 
and  insulted  him.  All  which  was  abiding 
by  precedent  in  the  great  sacrifice  offered  up 
for  mankind. 

George  Jacob  Holyoake  could  not  be  said 
to  have  "  Wickedly  and  profanedly  devised 
and  intended  to  bring  almighty  god,  the 
holy  scdptures,  and  the  christian  religion 
into  disbelief  and  contempt  among  the  people 
of  this  kingdom."  He  could  not  well  do  so, 
men's  minds  not  being  made  up  as  to  what 
god  is— whether  Jesus  Christ  or  another — 
an  essence,  three  making  one  or  one  three — 
whether  a  father,  or  a  son,  or  an  hermaphro 
dite,  if  he  cau  produce  out  of  himself. 
Physically  and  morally  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  nothing,  which  George  Jacob  Holy- 
oake terms  it,  into  disbelief  and  contempt. 
George  Jacob  Holyoake  does  not  mention 
the  holy  scriptures.  According  to  the  Jews 
who  were  the  authors,  rightful  owners,  and 
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guardians,  and  must  best  know  the  sense  of 
the  old  testament,  the  holy  scriptures  are 
disbelieved  and  contemned  by  all  christians. 
They  say  (who  are  the  best  judges)  that  it  is 
to  disbelieve  and  'contemn  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, as  Jesus  Christ  did,  to  teach  him, 
and  makes  us  guilty  of  the  blasphemy,  and 
really  indictable  for  the  offence  of  bringing 
the  almighty  god  of  the  old  testament  and 
the  holy  scriptures  into  disbelief  and  con- 
tempt. The  mohammedans,  who  do  not 
reject  the  old  testament,  agree  with  the 
Jews.  Mohamet  struck  with  horror  at  the 
blasphemy  of  the  christians,  speaks  of  them, 
and  their  belief  thus  in  the  koran,  "  It  was 
enough  to  make  the  earth  split  and  the  hea- 
vens crack  to  think  of  giving  god  a  son." 
Certainly  our  ridicule  of  the  old  testament, 
by  making  types  and  prophecies,  whole  sen- 
tences, sometimes  half  sentences,  and  discon- 
nected words,  any  history  or  any  description, 
like  the  song  of  Solomon,  apply  to  Christ, 
brings  the  holy  scriptures  into  contempt  and 
disbelief.  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  there- 
fore, did  not  bring  the  holy  scriptures  into 
disbelief  and  contempt,  but  would  rather  have 
restored  them  to  their  original  purpose,  by 
upsetting  the  Cheltenham  deity,  and  those 
who  profess  to  be  in  his  pay.  As  to  the 
christian  religion,  men  are  equally  uncertain 
as  to  what  that  is.  Can  it  be  said  that 
George  Jacob  Holyoake  by  some  indefinable 
words,  which  are  not  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained by  his  accusers,  brings  that  which 
does  not  exist  into  disbelief  and  contempt  ? 
People  may  say  they  believe  in  the  phoenix, 
or  a  man  rising  from  the  dead,  though  not  a 
matter  of  fact,  yet  such  an  idea  might  be 
entertained  by  our  senses,  and  their  abstract 
result,  thought  or  mind.  But  how  can  a 
man  believe  that  which  he  cannot  under- 
stand, which  is  not  in  the  course  of  experi- 
ence, which  is  not  recognizable  by  the 
senses,  which  is  in  absolute  contradiction  to 
them,  and  therefore  cannot  be  conceived? 
Which  is  not,  as  they  say,  merely  incon- 
ceivable to  our  finite  intelligence,  as  the  idea 
of  eternity  may  be,  but  deprives  us  of  the 
reason  we  have,  stops  the  march  of  intellect, 
and  bids  us  retrogress  in  absurdity  to  arrive 
at  the  heights  of  heavenly  perfection,  and 
exchange  fallible  humanity  for  the  infallible 
imbecility  of  angelic  natures.  How  then 
can  George  Jacob  Holyoake  bring  into  dis- 
belief what  is  not  really  believed  ?  Equally 
difficult  is  it  to  bring,  what  is  not  a  reality 
into  contempt,  as  it  is  to  say,  what  the  con- 
tempt is,  or  who  produces  it.  We  have 
shown  that  the  professors  of  Christianity  are 
more  liable  to  the  charge  of  bringing  the 
holy  scriptures  and  the  christian  religion 
into  ridicule  and  contempt.  We  may  add, 
that  the  judge  and  jury  of  Gloucester, 
magistrates  and  clergy  of  Cheltenham,  law 
officers  of  the  crown  and  secretary  of  state, 
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are  those  who  were  really  guilty  of  bringing 
law  and  religion  into  contempt  and  disbe- 
lief by  blasphemy  prosecutions.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  accusation  against  Holy- 
oake  rather  goes  to  rescue  the  argu- 
ment of  god  from  contempt  by  depriving 
people  of  their  things  or  idols,  and  priests  of 
their  practice.  We  rather  think  the  con- 
tempt is  that  of  persons,  which  to  hit  any- 
thing tangible  must  be  levelled  at  them,  and 
effects  them  in  their  most  sensitive  parts, 
their  purses.  For  George  Jacob  Holyoake 
does  not  mention  the  christian  religion,  but 
those  who  take  money  under  fraudulent 
pretences,  and  receive  full  pay  on  account  of 
the  unknown.  Certainly  George  Jacob  Holy- 
oake did  not  use  force  and  arms,  nor  can  his 
answer  to  the  emissary  of  the  inquisition  be 
possibly  twisted  into  a  recommendation  of 
their  use.  But  Jesus  did  use  force  and 
arms  instigate  others  to  their  use,  and  cause 
them  to  be  used  by  others. 


THE  SOCIALIST  GOD. 

Robert  Owen  has  expressly  told  us  he  believes  that 
fire,  or  natural  electricity,  is  the  great  incompre- 
hensible power  that  rules  all  things — by  which 
the  atom  is  moved,  and  the  aggregate  of  nature 
governed. — London  Phalanx,  No.  12. 

This  is  very  funny  !  I  have  often  won- 
dered what  was  that  notable  "  Power  that 
directs  the  atom  and  controls  the  aggregate 
of  nature."  My  object  in  this  article  is  to 
furnish  the  bewildered  reader  with  a  glossary 
of  this  famous  phrase. 

In  1839,  the  socialists  of  B.  put  out  an 
address,  the  production,  I  believe,  of  a  mis- 
sionary, who  is  somewhat  celebrated  for 
throwing  a  light  upon  his  subjects.  The 
address  repudiates  certain  calumnies  cir- 
culated about  the  said  socialists  of  B.  This 
is  all  very  proper,  but  they  repudiate  these 
calumnies,  for  what  reason,  think  you, 
reader?  This  is  it.  "We  think  it  a  duty 
we  owe  to  that  power  that  directs  the  atom 
and  controls  the  aggregate  of  nature,  and 
whose  laws  we  profess  to  follow."  Which 
may  be  read  thus,  u  We  think  it  a  duty  we 
owe  to  electricity,  whose  modes  of  attracting 
and  repelling  particles  we  profess  to  follow." 
When  I  first  read  the  declaration  of  the 
socialists,  I  thought  it  very  sublime,  because 
I  could  not  understand  it.  I  like  it  much 
better  with  the  explanation  I  have  sug- 
gested. 

But  the  address  of  the  socialists  of  B. 
abounds  in  theological  riches.  It  says 
— "  We  will  stand  up  in  defence  of  that 
being  whose  bountiful  goodness  hath  spread 
earth's  lap  with  plenty — whose  infinite 
wisdom  hath  endowed  man  with  faculties 
i  capable  of  extending  improvement — whose 
benevolent  and  almighty  power  hath  so 
arranged  the  external  world,  that  for  man  to 
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be  happy  all  within  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
fluence must  be  happy  also.  If  it  be  the 
desire  of  this  power  to  continue  this  our 
existence  beyond  this  life,  we  throw  our- 
selves entirely  on  his  protection."  This 
paragraph  is  almost  beneath  comment.  If 
the  great  being  in  question,  is  but  half  as 
great  as  he  is  represented,  what  ridiculous 
folly  is  it  in  the  socialists  of  B.  to  pretend  to 
stand  up  in  his  defence  ?  It  is  like  the 
herring  standing  up  in  defence  of  the  whale 
— or  the  butterflies  spreading  out  their 
wings  to  protect  us.  It  is  a  perfect  piece  of 
christian  impudence.  Socialists  ought  to 
know  better.  Then,  if  infinite  wisdom 
endowed  man  with  his  faculties,  he  would 
not  be  found  in  possession  of  faculties  for 
calumniating  well  meaning  socialists  of  B. 
If  benevolent  almighty  power  arranged  the 
world,  the  evil  which  socialism  professes  to 
remove  would  never  have  existed.  Infinite 
wisdom,  and  infinite  power  and  benevolence 
could  have  managed  these  matters  better. 
But  read  the  paragraph  on  the  improved 
plan.  "  We  will  stand  up  in  defence  of 
fire,whose  goodness  hath  spread  earth's  lap — 
whose  infinite  wisdom  hath  endowed  man 
with  great  facultievs,  and  whose  benevolent 
and  almighty  power  hath  arranged  the  world 
so  nicely.  If  it  be  the  desire  of  electricity 
to  continue  our  existence  beyond  this  life, we 
throw  ourselves  entirely  on  electricity's 
protection."  Can  absurdity  farther  go  ? 
Who  ever  before  heard  of  fire  being  wise, 
good,  and  benevolent  ?  or  of  electricity 
desiring  our  existence  beyond  this  life  ?  O 
darling  electricity  !  I  am  afraid  that  they 
who  "  throw  themselves  on  thy  protection," 
will  have  a  SHOCK-ing  reception. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  socialists 
of  B.  had  not  Mr.  Owen's  notion.  Had 
they  any  other  as  plausible  ?  Mr.  Owen's 
notion  is  the  most  plausible  extant.  Upon 
the  subject  of  deity  the  most  plausible  ideas 
are  absurd.  The  question  is  unfathomable 
by  reason. 

Mr.  Owen's  own  rational  religion  declares 
this  u  Power  to  be  incomprehensible,  and 
that  no  facts  yet  known  to  man  declare  its 
nature."  If  it  is  incomprehensible,  which 
I  do  not  doubt,  how  came  Mr.  Owen  to  find 
out  that  it  was  electricity  ?  If  "  No  facts 
yet  known  to  man  inform  us  what  the  nature 
of  that  power  is,"  what  did  the  socialists  of 
B.  mean  by  their  "  duty  "  to  that  power 
about  which,  as  socialists,  they  confessed,  in 
their  rational  religion,  that  they  knew 
nothing  ? 

It  will  be  asked,  why  rake  up  from  1839, 
our  crotchetty  notions  of  deity  ?  Because 
we  have  not  yet  wholly  advanced  beyond 
them.  This  week  I  have  received  from  the 
socialists  of  C.  an  address  worthy  only  to 
be  set  by  the  side  of  the  address  pf  the 
socialists  of  B. 
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If  practical  measures  are  to  be  our  aim, 
as  socialists,  we  ought  only  to  talk  of  prac- 
tical things.  The  gods  we  should  leave  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  be  crazy,  and  who 
can  endure  to  be  useless. 

It  was  objected  to  me  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Worcester  branch,  a  shrewd  freethinker, 
that  if  man  could  believe  in  a  barren  god, 
and  perform  the  duties  of  morality,  s-uch  a 
belief  might  be  taught — it  would  not  so 
much  oppose  prejudice  as  atheism,  and 
would  answer  the  same  purpose-  To  this  I 
answered,  that  though  I  knew  many  belie- 
vers in  a  barren  god  who  were  good  practical 
atheists,  it  appeared  to  me  that  their 
morality  was  the  result  of  accident,  rather 
than  design.  That  their  virtues  were 
owing  to  excellence  of  disposition,  rather 
than  clearness  of  conception.  Such  men 
rarely  knew,  at  least,  rarely  admitted,  that 
they  were  practical  atheists.  They  call 
themselves  religious.  He  who,  being  moral, 
styles  himself  religious,  assists  in  the  bewil- 
derment of  mankind,  who  ought  to  be 
enabled  always  to  see  the  wide  distinction 
between  religion  and  morality.  I  think 
that  the  most  careful  believer  in  a  barren 
god  is  influenced  for  the  worse  by  his  belief. 
The  idea  is  unphilosophieal.  A  single  error 
is  pernicious.  The  belief  in  a  deity  is  an 
error  of  cardinal  magnitade.  For  this 
reason  I  could  not  advocate  the  belief  of  the 
abstractest  conception  of  deity.  It  would  be 
in  my  opinion,  advocating  a  lie.  Besides, 
that  which  is  not  to  influence  human,  conduct 
is  useless.  If  a  man  is  uninfluenced  by  the 
belief  in  a  deity,  he  does  not  want  one — and 
if  he  is  influenced  by  such  belief,  he  is  no 
longer  a  practical  atheist — he  is  no  longer 
strictly  moral.  Lastly — the  christian  world 
are  influenced  for  the  worse  by  their  belief 
in  deities.  I  know  no  shorter  way  of 
effecting  their  conversion,  than  by  showing 
that  such  belief  is  unfounded  in  reason. 

G.  J.  H. 


OXFORD  THEOLOGY. 


IV. 


Dr.  David  Frederic  Strauss  wrote 
bis  great  work  against  Christianity,  called 
"  The  Life  of  Jesus  ;  or  a  Critical  Exami- 
nation of  his  History,"  on  the  principle  of 
the  mythical  interpretation  of  the  scriptures. 
He  showed  there  could  be  no.  historical  truth 
in  the  four  gospels — that  all  the  relations 
there  are  allegories  or  fables,  copies  of  former 
ones,,  or  illustrations  of  doctrines  made  to 
correspond  with  a  mystical  sense  given  to 
passages  in  the  old  Jew-book.  He  acknow- 
ledges there  was  nothing  new  in  his  mode  of 
attack,  the  fathers  had  preceded  him  in  his 
work  of  demolition.  It  is  curious,  as  show- 
ing the  agreement  between  infidels  and  the 
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Oxford  school  of  theology,   which    I   have- 
given  many  instances  of  before.     The  pu- 
seyir.es,  in  concert  with  the  fathers,   have 
adopted  in  common,  and  to  serve  different 
ends,  this  mythical  mode  of  interpreting  the 
Jew-books.       Nothing    more   confirms    the 
assertions  of  unbelievers,  than  the  admission,, 
that  we  can  show  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  christians,  from  the  apostolic  ages  up 
to  1843,   who  did  not  receive  the  truths  of 
Christianity  as  facts,  but  considered  them  as 
stories  depicting  ideas,   like  iEsop's  fables 
conveying  moral  precepts.    These  witnesses 
have  all  along  perfectly  agreed  with  the  infi- 
dels, that  the  whole  of  Christianity  was  contra- 
ry to  reason,  was  not  intelligible  to  human  un- 
derstanding, its  difficulties  were  only  to  be 
seen  through  with  the  eyes  of  faith,  and  by 
the  light  of  the  traditions  which  have  been 
handed  down  by  those  who  understood  the 
esoteric,   or   inward,   doctrine  contained   in 
the  thickest  and  darkest  obscurities.     Ac- 
cording to  them,  it  is  the  height  of  fanaticism 
to  suppose  that  a  man  can  of  himself  discover 
any  consequence,  anything  to  believe  out  of 
an  heterogenous  mass  of  sayings  and  doings,, 
revolting  to  reason,  contrary  to  truth,  and 
contradicting   each  other,  when   tested   by 
human   comprehension,  and  common- place 
considerations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
gospels.     There  was  an  attempt  made  by  the 
rationalists   of   Germany   to  show   that  the 
miracles  and  other  extraordinary  doings  of 
Jesus,  were  developments  of  germs  of  truth, 
but  Strauss  ridiculed   their  inventions,   arjd 
the  fathers,  and  their  successors  the  puseyites, 
at  a  word,   like   a  miracle  of  faith,  such  as 
was-  promised  in  removing  a  mountain,  made 
the  whole  structure  of  Christianity  dissolve 
into  thin  air.     The  astonished  observer  looks 
for  what  is  left,   and   the  only. residue  is  a 
something,  which  the  magician  in  divinity 
finds  out  had  a  resemblance,  though  not  there 
seen  or  thought  of,  to  that  which  was  repre- 
sented to   the  senses.      The  rationalists  of 
Germany,  the  Strauss  and  the  Oxford  school 
of  theology  must  have  the  greatest  contempt 
for  the  hypocrisy  or  insanity  of  those  rational 
religionists,    such    as    the    writers  in    the 
Edinburgh      Review,      who      declare     the 
bible  is  quite  as  plain  as  any  other  book,  and 
easy  of  belief,  that  "  Few  persons  not  grossly 
ignorant   or  bitterly  prejudiced,  have  ever 
denied   the  authority  of  the  bible  ;  and  that 
fewer  still  have  doubted  its  obvious  interpre- 
tation  upon    any    material   point."      (Edin. 
Review,  April,  1843,  p.  495.)     And  again, 
p.  493,  "  Nolanguage  can  be  less  ambiguous 
than  that  in  which  the  bible  states  those 
religious   truths  which   practically  concern 
mankind."     Not  only  must  the  sincere  reli- 
gious controversialists  have  the  greatest  dis- 
respect for  such  statements  and  such  writers, 
but  the  people  who  know  better,  and  have  a 
sense  of  justice,  must  abominate  those  pre- 
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tended  liberals  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 
admissions  made  by  all  parties — who  will 
not  come  to  close  quarters  with  their  adver- 
saries, but  reply  to  particulars,  pointed  out 
and  urged  against  them,  by  vague  general 
assertions  of  agreement  in  great  truths,  the 
fundamental  principles,  important  doctrines, 
material  points.  They  support  these  words 
by  abusing  all  those  whom  they  require  to 
have  sufficient  faith  to  believe  in  such  verbi- 
age, and  who  are  unwilling  to  follow  what 
rational  religionists  do  not  condescend  to  ex- 
plain. To  submit  to  the  ipse  dixits  of  these 
despots,  would  be  in  reality  acknowledging 
themselves  blind  in  order  to  be  led  by  blind 
guides  into  a  ditch.  The  puseyites  honestly 
address  the  unbelievers,  and  say  we  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  all  your  objections,  and 
the  only  remedy  we  offer  is  obedience — faith 
will  come  by  persevering  in  it,  the  mind 
trained  will  see  into  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  scriptures,  the  church  will  teach  it,  em- 
ploying those  rules  of  interpretation  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity  to  the  present  time,  and  give 
an  explanation  of  those  difficulties,  otherwise 
equally  incomprehensible  to  us  as  to  you. 
"  Scriptures  are  not  the  sole  and  abstract 
rule  of  faith  (they  say),  tradition  is  supple- 
mental to  it,  and  that  what  it  unanimously 
taught  was  of  co-ordinate  authority,  that  a 
fully  developed  Christianity  must  be  sought 
out  of  the  contributions  of  several  centuries." 
On  the  contrary,  say  their  wise  adversaries, 
any  man  at  this  present  time  need  only  look 
into  the  book  to  be  convinced,  he  has  need  of 
no  other  book,  or  no  other  person  but  himself. 
Many  have  tried  this  prescription,  and  hav- 
ing somewhat  the  same  state  of  mind  as 
those  minds  that  indited  such  matter,  and 
supposed  it  was  ever  to  be  taken  as  real — 
having  minds  somewhat  similar  to  such  a 
collection  of  fantasies,  it  has  resulted  in 
making  such  individuals  mad  who  have  been 
sent  to  their  Bedlams,  or  the  whole  of  society 
for  a  time  have  gone  mad  with  them,  and 
fallen  into  one  common  fit,  in  consequence  of 
such  reading  and  believing.  The  puseyites, 
to  reclaim  men  from  such  a  vortex  of  lunacy, 
and  to  keep  them  in  the  direction  of  common 
sense,  exclaim,  for  god's  sake  don't  read  it, 
rather  read  anything  else — it  does  not  mean 
what  it  says — god  almighty  has  been  obliged 
to  keep  us  in  pay  ever  since,  who  risk  mad- 
ness and  o'ten  fall  into  it,  by  trusting  our- 
selves  to  the  study,  and  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plain the  mysteries  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

The  Edinburgh  reviewers  need  not  tell  us 
they  will  discard  reason  in  the  controversy, 
when  they  do  it  by  adopting  the  scriptures 
as  reason,  and  will  use  nothing  but  ridicule 
and  invective  against  the  puseyites.  They 
do  not  see  it  all  turns  against  themselves,  if 
there  be  nothing  in  common  between  them 
and  the  puseyites,  no  reason,  no  sense,  no 
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logic,  if  sober  argument  be  of  no  avail,  is  it 
not  the  same  between  us  and  the  defenders 
of  the  Jew-book  and  Christianity  ?  If  they 
say  the  most  legitimate  uses  of  the  mind  to 
overthrow  error,  are  of  no  effect  against  the 
absurdities  of  the  Oxford  school  of  theology r 
may  we  not  in  proper  precedence  say  it  of 
the  Jew-book — the  hydra- headed  Christian- 
ity, and  monster  faiths  issuing  out  of  its  pe- 
rusal— and  of  those  who  so  totally  renounce 
all  common  sense  as  to  attempt  its  literal 
defence  ?  These  fools  or  hypocrites  do  not, 
or  pretend  not  to  see,  that  the  ridicule  and 
abuse  they  employ  against  the  comparatively 
innocent  methods,  the  humble  apologies, 
amiable  interpretations,  and  useful  misrepre- 
sentations, which  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  fooleries,  immoralities,  and  monstrosities 
of  the  Jew  book,  must  tell  with  a  hundred 
times  more  effect  against  these  things  them- 
selves. Speaking  of  the  disciples  of  the  Ox- 
ford tract  school,  they  say,  "  Their  princi- 
ples, logical  and  ethical,  aie  so  totally  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  that  we  feel  it  as  impossible 
to  argue  with  them  as  beings  of  a  different 
species.  There  may  be  worlds,  say  some 
philosophers,  where  truth  and  falsehood 
change  natures — where  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  no  longer  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  and  where  a  crime  of  unusual  turpi- 
tude may  inspire  absolute  envy.  We  are 
far  from  saying  that  the  gentlemen  above- 
mentioned  are  qualified  to  be  inhabitants  of 
such  a  world  ;  but  we  repeat,  that  we  have 
just  aslittle  dispute  with  them  as  if  they  were/' 
Why  go  to  suppositions  and  another 
world,  when  the  case  is  actually  present,  in 
the  controversy  between  us  and  the  rational 
religionists,  or  christians  ?  Take  the  exis- 
tence of  the  logical  and  mathematical  error  of 
the  trinity — christians  say  three  make  one  and 
one  makes  three — and  with  such  a  table  of 
arithmetical  calculation,  go  through  their 
rule  of  three  in  the  athanasian  creed,  and 
swear  that  therein  are  contained  the  gieat 
truths,  the  fundamental  doctrines,  the 
material  points  of  the  bible  and  of  Chris- 
tianity. Take  their  ethical  or  moral  pro- 
position, and  is  not  the  great  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is 
not  the  whole  object  of  the  Jew-hook  to  tell 
us  of  unusual  turpitude,  which  inspires 
absolute  envy  ?  That  our  maker  condemned 
us  all  to  death  for  eating  an  apple,  besides 
several  minor  punishments  in  the  lives  of  all 
individuals,  and  all  sentient  beings.  That 
after  sometimes  amusing  himself  with  tor- 
turing the  whole  of  mankind,  sometimes  only 
a  few — in  order  to  let  them  alone,  he  got  a 
man's  wife  with  child,  among  his  chosen 
people,  and  murdered  the  issue  of  this  illicit 
amour.  Then,  that  he  broke  his  promise, 
and  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  covtnant  with 
the  Jews,  made  them  ten  times  worse  off? 
and  left  the  rest  of  the  world  much  a6  they 
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were  before.  There  was  only  wanting  a 
natural  illustration  to  suit  a  virgin  having  a 
child,  and  all  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  to  have 
made  this  exhibition  of  Christianity  and  the 
Jew-book  complete.  The  two  given  are  so 
completely  fitted  to  Christianity,  that  is, 
those  days  of  double  doctrine,  vulgo  hypo- 
crisy, we  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that 
the  writer,  under  a  veil  to  be  withdrawn 
by  the  initiated,  was  attacking  the  nonsense 
which  he  left  the  vulgar  to  suppose  he  was 
defending.  If  in  earnest,  we  must  say  of 
them,  as  they  say  of  the  puseyites,  after 
reciting,  but  not  answering  their  ameliora- 
tions of  the  scriptures  and  Christianity — 
u  The  powers  of  speculation  of  these  gentle- 
men are  either  so  much  above  our  own,  or  so 
much  below  them — their  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  so  transcendently  ridiculous,  or  so 
transcendently  sublime — that  there  can  be 
nothing  in  common  between  us.''  Would 
not  this  be  the  fitting  language  to  use  to 
them,  which  they  do  throughout  the  article 
towards  the  puseyites,  and  urge  as  an 
excuse  for  the  employment  of  abuse  and 
ridicule  alone,  the  christian  belief. 

A  miracle,  according  to  the  puseyites  and 
the  fathers,  is  not  a  thing  really  done,  but 
only  what  you,  through  faith,  believe  to  be 
done — the  thing  remains  the  same  to  the 
senses,  but  by  words  and  signs  assumes  a 
spiritual  meaning.  Now  this,  one  would 
have  thuught,  would  have  saved  the  chris- 
tians many  a  theological  forlorn  hope,  and 
desperate  defence  of  some  unaccountable 
folly  ever  exposed  to  the  merciless  exter- 
mination of  the  infidel.  But  it  is  made  a 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  u  Men  who 
can  so  wrest  the  meaning  of  common  terms 
as  to  represent  the  change  effected  in  the 
eucharistic  elements  by  the  words  of  conse- 
cration, to  be  as  much  a  miracle  as  that 
performed  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana — 
men  who  are  so  enamoured  of  the  veriest 
dreams  and  whimsies  of  the  fathers,  as  to 
bespeak  all  reverence  for  that  fancy  of 
Justin,  aud  others,  that  the  ass  and  the 
colt  for  which  Christ  sent  his  disciples,  are 
to  be  interpreted  severally  of  the  '  Jewish 
and  Gentile  believers' — and  also  to  attach 
much  weight  to  that  of  Origen,  who  rather 
expounds  them  of  '  the  old  and  the  new 
testaments  ' — men  who  can  treat  with 
gravity  the  various  patriotic  expositions  of 
the  five  barley  loaves,  which  some  suppose 
to  indicate  the  five  senses,  and  others  the 
five  books  of  Moses."  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  gulibility  of  men  who  could 
swallow  such  a  story,  as  a  fact  much  greater 
than  the  powers  of  digestion  of  the  many 
thousands  who  fed  on  the  loa\es,  and  then 
collected  in  crumbs  more  than  the  originals 
— whatever  we  may  think  of  a  story  intended 
to  throw  into  the  shade  the  act  of  a  prede- 
cessor in   impostare,   as   in    nonsense   and 
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improbability  it  does  far  exceed  the  miracle 
of  manna,  which  Moses  said  he  got  god  to 
rain  upon  the  Israelites — yet  it  has  not  those 
objections  which  the  other  two  miracles 
present  to  those  not  insensible  to  shame  and 
ridicule,  and  the  impeachment  of  their  divi- 
nity's character.  VVe  should  have  thought 
the  christians  glad  to  escape  from  the  charge 
of  a  miracle,  only  related  by  one  evangelist 
as  the  first  Jesus  performed,  in  which  he 
hocussed  the  drink  of  a  wedding  party,  who 
were  already  well  drunk.  The  teetotalers 
and  the  cold-water  curers,  I  should  have 
thought,  would  have  been  so  much  obliged 
to  an  interpretation  which  showed  that 
Jesus  was  not  really  a  winebibber,  as  was 
reported  of  him  by  the  Jews,  from  their 
gross  and  literal  version  of  this  adventure. 
The  above  temperance  men  might  infer  from  it 
that  cold  water,  as  used  by  Jesus,  served  all 
the  physical  purposes  of  wine,  as  also  all  the 
moral  and  spiritual  effects,  and  in  future 
they  might  dispense  with  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  which  is  a  stumbling  block  to  some 
of  the  total  abstinence  partakers  at  the 
sacrament  table.  Water  would  be  more  an 
element — turned  into  wine  would  be  the 
primitive  miracle — into  the  blood,  would 
make  a  still  greater  sign  and  wonder,  and  as 
apparent  as  in  the  preceding  case.  To 
crown  all,  it  would  make  out  the  trinity — 
water,  wine,  and  blood.  If  the  fathers  were 
shocked  at  the  immorality  of  Jesus,  which 
made  them  give  so  innocent  an  interpre- 
tation to  his  debauchery,  they  were  equally 
struck  with  the  absurd  figure  which  their 
god  cut  on  the  two  donkeys.  How  he  could 
possibly  ride  on  the  two  has  been  a  puzzle 
for  commentators — did  he  first  ride  on  one, 
and  then  the  other,  and  break  the  poor  foal's 
back  before  its  parent,  in  illustration  of  his 
own  crucifixion,  in  presence  of  his  father — • 
the  mystery  of  two  jack-asses.  Or  did  he 
ride  on  both,  and  make  out  the  triangle 
trinity  complete  ?  —  himself  the  point,  the 
ass  and  the  foal — god  and  the  holy- ghost — at 
the  base.  Or  did  he  ride  but  one  animal, 
and  let  the  foal  run  after,  and  take  the  place 
of  the  pigeon,  as  emblematic  of  the  holy- 
ghost  ?  I  should  have  thought  the  rational 
religionists  would  have  wished  to  have  been 
helped  out  of  the  scrape,  but  they  hug  these 
absurdities,  cry  out  heresy  and  popery  on  those 
who  would  remove  them,  and  appeal  to 
their  belief  in  them,  as  the  glorious  effects 
of  the  reformation,  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  the  triumph  of  reason.  They 
say,  p.  497,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ,  "  We 
always  believed  that  the  ready  faith,  so 
much  commended  by  scripture,  was  the 
triumph  of  reason  in  a  candid  and  humble 
mind,  unresisted  by  pride,  or  prejudice,  or 
the  delusions  of  of  the  fancy.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  the  keenest,  the  calmest,  and 
the  most  purely  rational  intellect,  is  pre- 
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ciseiy  that  which  is  likely  to  be  most  strongly 
impressed  by  the  evidences  of  the  christian 
religion.     We    think,    in    short,    that    the 
believer  in  the  bible  ought  to  feel  a  stronger 
conviction  that  he  is  right,  than  the  believer 
in  the  koran  or  the  shaster — and  we  cannot 
perceive  how  he  can  effect  this,    while    he 
shrinks  from  the  presumption  of  exercising 
his  natural  faculties  on  the  subject."     Au- 
gustine and  Origen  considered   the  story  of 
Adam   and  Eve  and  the  apple,    to  be    an 
allegory — therefore  the  fall  of  man,  original 
sin,  and  the  necessity  of    a    redeemer,    the 
fundamentals,  the  beginning  of  the  scheme 
of  Christianity,  were   there   dispensed  with. 
Other    christians  disposed   of   the  end   and 
superstructure,  and  said  Christ  never  came 
really  into  the  world,  or  was  crucified,   it 
was  an  illusion.     We  hear  not  their  opinions 
given  by  themselves,  but  by  their  enemies — 
therefore  we  may  safely  say  that  they  con- 
sidered the  whole  affair  a  fable,  or   an  alle- 
gory,  as   they  denied  it  all  real  substance, 
which  we  cannot   conceive  but  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  idea.     Having   got  rid  of  ! 
the  two  extremities,  we  have  seen  how  the 
fathers    and    the   puseyites   dispose    of  the  j 
intermediate   parts.     The   above  are  but  a 
few   specimens,    there     are     other     known 
instances,  such  as  baptism,  being  considered 
the  effect  of  a  moral  discourse — and   if  the 
fathers  and  church  history    were  searched, 
which   the    Edinburgh  Review  threatens  to 
do,    like    Jesus's    prophecy   of  Jerusalem, 
there    would   not  be    one   stone   left   upon 
another  of  the  whole  fabric    of  Christianity. 
More   than   that,  materials    there  would  be 
none  disjoined  and  scattered  on  the  ground 
— the  whole  would  have  passed  off  like  a  mid- 
summer night's  dream.  W.  J.  B. 

PROGRESS  OF  INFIDELITY  IN 
FRANCE. 

u  There  is  a  very  general  idea  in  this  coun- 
try, that  religious  scepticism  is  more  common 
in  France  than  with  us  ;  and  a  vague  im- 
pression, connected  for  the  most  part  with 
their  mode  of  observing  the  festival  of  Sun- 
day, that  the  nation  is  chargeable  with  a 
general  laxity  as  to  their  religious  duties. 
But  few,  comparatively  among  us  are  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  France  has  ceased  to 
have  a  just  claim  to  be  classed  among  christian 
nations.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  strong 
and  startling  language,  which  ought  not  to 
be  used  unadvisedly.  But  we  are  confident 
that  those  who  are  really  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  that  country,  will  acknowledge 
that  utter  infidelity  prevails  throughout  the 
educated  classed  to  a  fearful  extent.  Among 
the  rural  population,  especially  in  the  more 
remote  districts  of  the  south  and  central 
parts  of  France,  the  forms  of  the  old  super- 
stitions are  still  clung  to  by  the  peasantry. 


But  among  them  infidelity  advances  step  for 
step    with   instruction.     Among   the   female 
parts  of  the  population,   much  of  religious 
observance    and  not   a  little  true  piety  may 
be  found.     But  let  the  reader  who   doubts 
the  accuracy  of  our   representations  in  this 
matter,    ascertain    by    personal    observation 
and  inquiry,  as  we  have  done  in  many  vari- 
ous parts  of  the   country,  how  many  of  the 
chairs   with  which  the  parish   churches  are 
furnished   are  occupied  by  men.     Ljet   him, 
in  his  progress  through  the  country,  talk  on 
the  subject  with  strangers  met  at  hap-haz- 
ard,     and  hear   the    philosiphically    candid 
and  mildly  tolerant  manner  in  which  a  pro- 
fession of  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity is    received,  much   as   a  man  in  this 
country  might  listen  to  an  avowal  of  Joanna 
Southcotism    from   a   stranger.       Let    him, 
above   all,  consult  the   mass  of  the  popular 
literature  of  the  country,  and  the  tone  of  the 
periodical  press.     And  if  unwilling   still  to 
admit  into  his  mind  a  full  belief  of  so  awful  a 
fact,  he  should  endeavour  to   hope  that  such 
indices  as   those  referred    to  may   evidence 
the  infidelity  of  the  lighter,  more  superficial, 
or  more  worthless  classes  only,  let  him  read 
and    weigh    the  following    remarkable    and 
memorable  passage.     The  words  are  those 
of  the  admired,   the  celebrated,  the  philoso- 
phic, the  enlightenedVictor  Cousin,  to  whose 
name  France  points  with  pride,  when  she  is 
reproached  in    the  face  of  Europe  vuth  her 
Balzacs,  her  Dumas,   and  Soulies,  and  who 
has  repeatedly  appeared  in  the  most  esteemed 
and  important  professional  chair  in  France, 
the   chosen    and    popular   instructor   of  the 
flower  of  her  youth.     It  was  as  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Paris,  armed 
with  all  the  authority  and  weight  that  that 
high  position  and  his  own  great  reputation 
could  give,  that  Victor  Cousin,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  in  the  year  1828,  spoke  as  follows — 
*  Christianity,     gentlemen,  is    the    philoso- 
phy of  the  people.     He  who  now  addressess 
you  has  sprung  from  the  people  and  from 
Christianity  ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  always 
recognize  the  fact,  in  my  profound  and  ten- 
der respect  for  all  that  appertains  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  Christianity.     Philosophy  is  pati- 
ent.    She  knows  how  things  have  passed  in 
former  generations,  and  she  is  full  of  confi- 
dence  in   the  future.      Happy   to   see   the 
masses,  the  people,  that  is,  nearly  the  whole 
human  race  in   the  arms  of  Christianity,  she 
contents  herself  with  quietly  stretching  out  to 
them   her   hand,  and  aiding   them   to   raise 
themselves  higher  yet.' 

u  This  is  the  pseudo  Christianity  that  the 
pupil  has  derived  from  the  master,  Victor 
Cousin  from  Schleiermacher,  and  this  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review  takes  care  to  tell 
us  was  in  its  glory,  '  When  no  sacerdotal  race 
existed,  no  separation  of  castes,  no  despotism 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  free  exercise  of 
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mind  could  be  obstructed  by  its  means ' 
(Foreign  Quarterly  .Review,  No.  59,  art.  4. 
"  The  Nonveaux  Fragments  Philosophi- 
ques,"'  per  Victor  Cousin,  heads  the  article). 
One  of  the  sacredotal  race  will  give  it  a  lit- 
tle trouble  for  some  time  to  come.  Nor  is 
the  British  and  Foreign  Review  much  he- 
hind  the  Foreign  Quarterly — it  has  placed 
Socrates  and  Christ  on  a  level.  In  its  open- 
ing paragraph  of  the  last,  No.  28,  we  find 
the  following — i  The  school  of  Socrates  and 
the  teaching  of  Christ — morals  and  religion 
— great  and  venerable  names,  we  desire  to 
do  justice  to  each.'  Really,  how  conde- 
scending !  Man  doing  justice  to  him  in  whom 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  godhead  bodily  ! 

u  And  this  style  of  VictorCousin  is  precise- 
ly the  tone  that  prevails  on  the  subject  of 
Christianity  among  the  better  s-irt  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  in  France.  The  reader  will 
perceive  that  it  is  entirely  different  from  the 
scoffing  and  sneering  infidelity  of  Voltaire 
and  liis  times.  We  deem  it  to  be,  in  its 
apparent  candour,  moderation,  and  calm 
tolerance,  a  far  more  dangerous  spirit  than 
its  predecessor.  Christianity  is  spoken  of 
with  'tender  respect,'  as  an  excellent  in- 
vention for  the  dark  ages,  andj  indeed  very 
good  for  the  ignorant  even  of  this,  but  as 
utterly  inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  those 
who  have  emancipated  their  minds  from  the 
old  darkness,  which  rendered  such  a  contri- 
vance necessary  to  keep  mankind  in  order, 
and  as  destined  gradually  to  disappear  from  a 
world  which  M.  Cousin  and  his  fellows  and 
their  successors  shall  have  succeeded  .  in 
elevating  to  something  better  !  The  divine 
author  of  our  faith.  He  at  whose  name 
every  knee  should  bow — is  spoken  of  in  the 
same  language  as  Mohamet — as  the  highly 
gifted  inventor  of  a  scheme,  skillfully  and 
beneficently  devised  for  the  government  and 
welfare  of  some  barbarous  nations — as  a 
philosopher,  far  in  advance,  indeed,  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  —  but  by  no  means 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  the  moral  and 
spiritual  legislator  of  mankind  in  that  phi- 
losophy-taught era  to  which  the  world  is 
rapidly  approaching." — Foreign  and  Colonial 
Quarterly  Review. 


The  affair  relative  to  the  church  is  likely  to 
assume  a  much  more  serious  aspect  than  1 
had  at  first  apprehended.  The  professors 
and  members  of  the  Sorbonne  (the  univer- 
sity), have  taken  up  the  cudgels,  and  pub- 
lished extracts  from  the  books  of  instructions 
to  the  priests  (like  those  extracts  in  Latin 
made  by  your  talented  correspondent  "Pub- 
licola,"  in  one  or  two  of  his  able  letters  some 
time  ago).  These  extracts  are  revolting  in 
the  extreme,  and  have  created  au  immense 
sensation  of  disgust  against  the  clergy  gene- 
rally. The  Bishop  of  ChartreS  has  taken 
up  the  quarrel  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and 
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accused  the  universitarians  of  ''Teaching 
every  crime, from  murder  to  the  most  disgust- 
ing voluptuousness."  Of  course  this  accusa- 
tion is  without  the  slightest  foundation  ;  the 
clergy  know  this,  and  now  accuse  the  unita- 
rians of  pantheism,  or  a  belief  that  nature 
and  god  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  system  of  Benedict  Spino- 
za. To  this  M.  Michelet,  from  his  profes- 
sor's chair  in  the  university,  gives  an  answer 
worthy  of  great  philosophers — "  If  the  uni- 
versity have  taught  pantheism,  it  is  that  she 
believes  it;  and  if  she  believes  it,  she  will 
teach  it  in  spite  of  all  the  clergy  of  the  world." 
The  result  of  this  dispute  is  evident:  an  im- 
mense impulse  will  now  be  given  to  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  into  religion  and  religious  ordi- 
nances; and  the  age  of  Voltaire,  in  this  re- 
spect, no  doubt,  will  be  revived.  The  attempt 
to  resuscitate  the  domineering  influence  of 
the  clergy  will  evoke  from  the  press  thousands 
of  works  attacking  religion  and  religious  sys- 
tems; it  is  now  well  known  that  all  the  en- 
lightened classes  in  France  are  what  is  term- 
ed "  infidels;"  and  this  crusade,  under  the 
command  of  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,will  ter- 
minate in  rendering  almost  all  other  classes 

of  a  similar  way  of  thinking 

The  leading  articles  of  the  journals  have 
dwelt  principally  upon  the  dispute  between 
the  clergy  and  the  university,  which,  as  I 
prophecied,  has.  assumed  a  very  serious  ap- 
pearance. The  ministerial  papers  condemn 
the  proceedings  of  the  Sorbonne,  but  do  not 
altogether  maintain  the  cause  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chartres  in  his  attack  upon  the  professors 
and  members  of  that  ancient  and  far-famed 
seat  of  learning.  Voltaire  himself  uttered 
this  remarkable  prophecy—"  The  Sorbonne, 
now  the  centralising  "point  of  all  religious 
opinions  as  well  as  of  animosities,  will  be  the 
very  institution  destined  to  destroy  the  chris- 
tian religion  in  the  end."  One  newspaper, 
in  particular,  constrasts  the  state  of  the  cler- 
gy in  Ireland  with  that  of  France,  and  quotes 
the  words  of  Doctor  Higgins  at  the  late  repeal 
meeting,  when  that  dignitary  disowned  any 
connexion  with  the  aristocracy — "  A  state  of 
opinion  so  different  from  the  domineering, 
intolerant,  and  insolent  sentiments  entertain- 
ed by  the  clergymen  of  France."  It  was 
the  clergy,  quite  as  much  as  the  court  and 
aristocracy,  that  goaded  the  French  people 
to  such  desperation  half  a  century  ago,  that 
the  revolution  was  the  consequence;  and  if 
the  guillotine  were  deluged  with  blood,  who 
were  most  to  blame — the  people  who  deter- 
mined to  extirpate  their  oppressors,  or  the 
oppressors  who  drove  them  to  that  extreme 
verge  of  desperation  ? — From  the  Correspon- 
dent of  the  Weekly  Dispatch. 
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Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  resources  of 
the  church  militant,  has  sprung  forth  her 
weakness,  inasmuch  as  in  attempting  to  de- 
fend her  position  on  too  many  grounds,  in 
summoning  to  her  assistance  too  many  and 
too  different  auxiliaries,  she  has  exposed 
her  really  deplorable  weakness  through  the 
onslaughts  of  her  mercenaries  on  each  other. 
One  hireling  holds  up  the  banner  of  revela- 
tion and  tights  under  it,  not  only  excluding, 
but  absolutely  falling  foul  of,  all  others  ;  an- 
other hoists  the  flag  of  reason  or  natural 
theology,  and  without  its  aid,  declares  the 
" infidel  foe"  invincible. 

"  Divide  and  conquer"  is  an  old  church - 
and-state  maxim,  and  to  adopt  a  modification 
of- the  tactics  of  this  "holy  alliance,"  di- 
vide and  conquer  might  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  ourselves.  The  work  of  godly  de- 
molition will  be  rendered  far  more  destructive 
to  them,  and  easy  to  us,  to  pit  one  against 
the  other,  the  faith-forces  against  the  reason- 
forces,  the  upholders  of  natural,  against  the 
supporters  of  unnatural,  theology.  The  re- 
velationary  account  of  the  solar  system,  and 
the  genuineness  of  what  are  called  the 
"Books  of  Moses"  have  been  so  often  ques- 
tioned and  exposed,  that  any  new  objections 
on  the  part  of  infidels  to  the  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous pretensions  of  revelation  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation.  But  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  know  the  opinion  of  a  dignitary  of  the 
church  on  the  mosaic  narrative  of  the  crea- 
tion. Dr.  Buckland,  canon  of  Christ-church, 
thinks  that  "  A  misconception  of  the  terms 
employed  in  the  mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion has  been  employed,  and  it  has  been  un- 
warrantably inferred  that  the  existence  of 
the  universe  as  well  as  the  human  race  dates 
from  an  epoch  of  about  6000  years  ago." 
And  the  Westminister  Review,  following 
up  this  opinion,  says,  il  There  is  no  question 
whatever  that  this  notion  (mosaic)  has  been 
utterly  disproved  by  the  discoveries  of  geolo- 
gy, which  demonstrate  the  surface  of  our 
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planet  not  merely  to  have  existed,  but  to 
have  undergone  physical  changes  very  similar 
to  those  which  affect  it  at  present,  and  to 
have  been  quietly  and  happily  tenanted  by  a 
long  succession  of  living  creatures,  vegetable 
as  well  as  animal,  for  countless  ages  before 
the  epoch  from  which  our  scriptural  chrono- 
logy dates,  and  which  was  signalised  by  the 
first  appearance  of  man."  Dr.  Buckland, 
however,  tries  to  reconcile  the  phenomena 
of  geology  with  the  account  in  Genesis,  of 
the  creation,  thus,  "  That  the  phrase  employ- 
ed in  the  first  words  of  Genesis,  '  In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,'  may  refer  to  an  epoch  antecedent  to 
the  *  first  day,'  subsequently  spoken  of  in  the 
5th  verse,  and  that  during  this  indefinite  in- 
terval, comprising,  perhaps,  millions  and 
millions  of  years,  all  the  physical  operations 
disclosed  by  geology  were  going  on."  Fur. 
ther  investigation  however  seems  to  modify 
his  views,  or  perhaps  ashamed  of  cutting  up 
revelation  so  unmercifully,  a  little  further  on 
he  observes,  "  After  all,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  the  question  is  not  respecting  the 
correctness  of  the  mosaic  narrative  but  of  our 
interpretation  of  it ;  and  still  further,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  object  of 
this  account  was  not  to  state  in  what  man' 
ner,  but  by  whom,  the  world  was  made." 
Well  done,  Buckland,  there  he  has  com- 
pletely knocked  revelation  on  the  head ;  for 
if  the  bible  does  not  speak  truly  in  what 
manner  the  "  world  was  made  "  why  of  course 
no  credit  can  be  given  for  its  statement  of 
"by  whom."  The  whole-of  Ihe  doctor's 
"treatise"  is  devoted  to  showing  the  peculi- 
ar proofs  of  design  and  contrivance,  and  at- 
testing the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
the  creator.  The  most  critical  infidel  will 
allow  the  godly  reasoner  plenty  of  "design 
and  contrivance''  in  one  department  at  least 
of  his  labour  of  love,  and  if  the  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  of  the  creator  are  not 
shown  forth,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater 
is  satisfactorily  settled.  A  £1000  sterling, 
or  thereabouts,  is  a  powerful  persuader.  If 
if  is  a  great  peacemaker,  gold  is  a  great  lo- 
gician. 

But  what  say  the  revelationists  to  these 
designing   gentlemen  ?     Hear  another  theo- 
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logical  gun  on  the  subject,  I  copy  the  follow- 
ing from  Fraser's  Magazine : 

"Verily,  a  revelation  is  needed  as  the 
prior  condition — a  revelation  which  shall  in- 
form us  of  a  designer  previously  to  our  re- 
marking any  traces  of  either  in  the  visible 
or  the  intelligible.  Mr.  Irons  rightly  recog- 
nises an  '  almost  instinctive  reference  from 
nature  to  its  great  cause'  as  universal  among 
men ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  if  there  is  a 
human  being  whom  the  rays  of  this  revela- 
tion, in  some  way  or  other,  have  not  reached. 
But  for  this,  the  natural  theologian  would 
be  as  blind  as  a  mole  to  all  that  he  professes 
to  discover;  so  untrue  is  the  position,  that 
while  revealed  religion  requires  the  support 
of  natural  theology,  the  latter  can  stand  by 

itself  alone.     The  reverse  is  the  fact 

Man,  by  his  unassisted  natural  powers,  could 
never  have  determined  any  one  truth  of  the- 
ology or  religion — nay,  we  go  further,  he 
never  could  have  had  a  theology  or  religion 
at  all."  Good  !  "What  becomes  of  the 
naturals,  either  the  whole-naturals  or  the 
half-naturals,  after  this  ?  Paley  strained 
his  wits,  if  he  did  not  his  conscience,  for  the 
latter  he  owned  he  could  not  afford  to  keep — 
for  what  ?  To  prove  what  Mr.  Irons,  the 
unnatural,  stoutly  asserts  is  incapable  of 
proof,  indeed,  is  directly  contrary  to  fact, 
namely,  that  design,  as  demonstrative  of  a 
god,  could  ever  occur  to  the  untutored  intel- 
lect. Paley,  the  theological  -  natural, 
spins  a  long  web  of  sophistry,  to  show  that 
god  is  seen  in  his  works,  and  must  be  known 
by  his  works.  Irons,  the  theological -unna- 
tural, toils  through  a  labour  of  logic,  and  no 
inconsistent  or  inconclusive  one  either,  to 
prove  that  god  is  not  seen  in  his  works,  and 
cannot  be  known  by  them,  but  that  we  only 
have  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance — an 
express  visit  or  a  personal  introduction — 
through  his  friend  Moses  or  some  other 
intimate.  Thus  far  Irons  on  Paley,  and  the 
half-natural  or  theo-natural  school,  and  as 
nice  a  piece  of  demolition  he  has  made  of  it, 
as  any  "  cankered"  infidel  would  wish  to  see. 

T.  P. 


DES  CARTES. 

Spinoza  is  said  to  have  taken  his  philosophy 
from  Des  Cartes.  The  pupil  became  cele- 
brated for  his  atheism,  and  judging  from 
what  is  given  of  the  master,  it  is  extraordi- 
nary he  had  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
We  are  told  that  Des  Cartes  disbelieved  iu 
god,  even  in  matter,  but  he  rested  in  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  existence.  This  we  share 
with  all  other  living  beings,  and  if  this  proof 
of  life  be  evident,  we  would  say  the  demon- 
stration of  death,  non-identity  of  person,  would 
be  still  greater  to  himself  and  others, when  he 
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ceased  to  exist,  and  to  have  a  consciousness  of 
it.      How  Des  Cartes  jumps  tothe  conclusion, 
that  the  existence  of  god  is  clearly  proclaimed 
by  a  man's  own  consciousness,  we  know  not, 
but  if  it  be  granted,  then   god   only  existed 
whilst  he  was  alive,   not  before  he  was  horn, 
nor  when  he  was  dead.      Des  Cartes  arrives 
at  a  very  probable  conclusion,  when  he  says, 
interrogating  his  consciousness  or  examining 
lil'w,  he  finds  man    miserably  finite   and    im- 
perfect.    The   atheist  is  satisfied    with  this 
inference,   his   knowledge  can  go  no  further 
— on  his  ignorance  he  does  not  build  castles 
in   the   air,   like   the  deist  and    Des  Cartes. 
Finity  and    imperfection  are  taken    from  re- 
ality,    but  in  infinity  and  perfection  we  have 
no  objects  answering  to  the  ideas.     They  are 
beyond   the  powers  of   thought,  and  no  per- 
son can  explain  himself  on  the  subjects  oi  in- 
finity  and    perfection.       Who    can   compass 
finity  or  infinity  ?     Try  the  first,   and   think 
if  you  can  rest  at  any  point  and  not  think 
beyond  —  suppose    a   universal    globe,    and 
there  is  the  outside  still  to  contemplate.    I  ry 
the  second,  think  on  and  on,  add  number  to 
number,   dimension   to  dimension — but  the 
mind  will  never  cover  beyond  a  certain  space. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  Des  Cartes,  "  I'y  my  finitude,   there- 
fore, 1  am  conscious  of  not  being  the  all;   by 
my  imperfection,  of  not  being  the  best.     Yet 
an  infinite  and  perfect  being  must  exist,   for 
infinity  and  perfection   are  implied  as  co-re- 
lations to  my  ideas  of  finitude  and   imper- 
fection."    This  we  deny.     As  we  said  before, 
we  are  conscious  and  unconscious  of  our  ex- 
istences,  we  have  a  beginning  and    we  have 
an  end,  a  before  and  an  after,  we  are  and  we 
are  not.     We  cannot   realise  infinity  or  per- 
fection in  matter,  much  less  in  consciousness. 
Indeed,  the  negative  arguments  are  in  favour 
of  infinity  in  matter,  because  if  we  had  the 
power  we  might  go  much  beyond  the  finity 
of  our  present  existence,  and  we  cannot  em- 
brace the  idea  of  annihilation  iu  matter.    As 
to  perfection,  the  task  of  defiuing  or  descri- 
bing it,  we  should  think  much  greater  than 
infinity,  the   arguments    against   the   latter 
apply   to   the    former.     Hitherto,  therefore, 
the   reasoning   of  Des  Cartes,  if  it  can   be 
called  reasoning,  is  in  favour  of  matter.     In 
it   we  have   an    all   compared    to    a    part, 
infinity    and     perfection,   compared   to  the 
finiteness  and  imperfection  of  ourselves  and 
other  creatures.     With  our   powers,  as  ex- 
plained   above,   it  is  all  we  can   arrive   at. 
Consciousness,  life,  or  existence,  seems  but  a 
product  or  attribute  of  matter  or  the  all. 

What  is  consciousness,  or  the  material 
being — as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
infinity  and  perfection  of  all  around  us? 
We  can  only  abide  by  the  signification  of 
things,  and  therefore  we  do  not  think  that 
unreality  is  implied  by  a  reality.     Wot  that 
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yre  own  there  is  any  reality  in  the  separate 
consciousness  of  Des  Cartes.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  talk  nonsense,  and  say,  "  The 
infinite  and  perfect  can  be  none  other  than 
god,"  though  we  might  say  it  of  matter  in 
comparison  with  our  own  individuality. 
•'  God  therefore  exists — his  existence  is 
clearly  proclaimed  in  my  consciousness  — 
and  can  no  more  be  a  matter  of  doubt  than 
can  my  own  existence  "  Why  should  the 
infinite  and  the  perfect  be  in  the  resem- 
blance of  me?  Why  in  the  resemblance  of 
an  inferior  part  of  me,  my  consciousness  ? 
Why  in  an  attribute  of,  and  not  in  matter 
itself?  If  consciousness  were  a  whole,  and 
not  parts — if  consciousness  were  the  infinite 
jand  perfect,  it  could  not  be  finite  and  imper- 
rect — as  it  is  in  us — therefore  the  very 
Assumption  of  Des  Cartes,  proves  the  untruth 
bf  his  propositions,  when  he  says.  u  God 
being  perfect,  cannot  deceive  us — it  is  we 
who  deceive  ourselves,  by  taking  vague  and 
bon fused  ideas  lor  clear  and  true  ones." 
pitch  is  the  case,  we  should  say,  with  all 
Cartesians — and  if  they  only  followed  the 
bur  rules  that  Des  Cartes  laid  down,  as 
ndispensable  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  we 
hould  say,  there  would  have  been  no  alter- 
native for  the  master  and  his  followers,  but 
is  pure  atheism  as  his  pupil  Spinoza  taught 
rom  these  premises  : 

1.  Never  to  accept  anything  as  true  but 
|?hat  is  evidently  so  ;  to  ad  nit  nothing  into 

he  mind  but  what  so  clearly  and  distinctly 
resents  itself  as  tiue   that  there  can  be  no 
jeason     to    doubt    it  —  (Iudependanee      of 
uthority) 

2.  To  di vile  every  question  into  as  many 
•pirate  questions    as  possible  ;     that  each 

(art  being  more  easily  conceived,  the  whole 
lay  become  more  intelligible — (Analysis). 

3.  To  conduct  the  examination  with  order, 
leginning  by  that  of  objects  the  most  simple 
ind  therefore  the  easiest  to  be  known,  and 
scending  little  by   little  up  to  knowledge  of 

ie   most  complex  —  (Synthesis). 

4    To  make  such   exact  calculations,  and 

ich  circumspect  ons,  as  to  be  confident  that 

jothing  essential  has  been  omitted. 
I  find  in  the  "  Dictionary  ol  Atheists,''  by 

lylvain       Marechal,    p.     102     under     Des 
artes,  the  following  ;     "  I  affirm  for  a  cer- 

liinty,  that   whosoever   follows   entirely    the 
stem   of  Des  Cartes,   must   become    Spi- 

pzists.''  (The  Philosophy  of  Goo  1  Sense). 
'*  When  Spinoza  turned  to  the  study  of 
lilosophy,  he  was  very  scon  disgusted  with 
dinary  systems,  and  found  his  account 
'iiderlully  in  that  of  Des  Cartes. 
'Od  is  only  being— the  being  of  all  which 
.s  being — the  being  of  all  ot  that  of  which 
ie  can  say  :  that  is — in  physics,  mathe- 
atics,  morals. 
"  4  God,  it  is  being. 
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u  i  Being,  it  is  god. 

"  '  Being  is  his  essential  name.' 

"After  these  propositions,  surely,  Hardouin 
is  right.  Des  Cartes  is  an  atheist,  if  the 
Spinozists  are  atheists.  Hardouin  calls  the 
principles  of  Des  Cartes,  the  philosophy  of 
the  atheists." 

The  Cartesian  philosophy,  says  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  is  founded  on  two 
principles.  First,  I  think,  therefore  I  am. 
Second,  Nothing  exists  but  substance.  But 
how  can  we  make  a  duality,  as  the  London 
and  Westminster  Review  calls  it,  two  out  of 
one  infinite  and  perfect?  The  moment 
separation  is  made,  limits  are  placed,  there 
ceases  infinity  and  perfection.  Spinoza, 
therefore,  as  it  appear?,  to  me,  without  any 
very  great  subtlety  in  his  synthesis,  as  the 
London  and  Westminster  Review  terms  it, 
k'  Reduced  the  duality  of  Des  Cartes  to  his 
own  all  embracing  unity,  aud  thus  arrived  at 
a  conception  of  the  one.'* 

W.  J.  B. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XXXVIII. 

Mankind  have  been  so  accustomed  to  meet 
with  theories  based  upon  vague  generalities, 
instead  of  well-determined  facts  and  experi- 
ments— have  been  so  accustomed  to  the  syn- 
thetical, instead  of  the  analytical,  mode  of 
reasoning — that  an  individual,  wanting  a 
name,  who  does  not  possess  the  tact  or  fa- 
cilities for  placing  in  a  popular  or  enter- 
taining light  important  facts,  which  he 
thinks  deserving  consideration,  stands  but 
slight  chance  of  being  read.  If  the  evil 
ended  in  the  rejection  of  the  unpopular 
author,  it  might  readily  be  tolerated,  but 
unfortunately  men  tire  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  when  they  find  the  road  to  it  rugged 
and  uninteresting,  instead  of  smooth  and 
pleasant,  as  they  anticipated — forgetful  that 
the  gem  when  obtained  is  beyond  all  price, 
and  will  amply  repay  them  for  the  trouble 
which  its  acquisition  has  cost. 

The  talented  editor  of  the  Investigator 
has  said,  in  reference  to  the  multitude  of 
rubbishing  works  which  have  been  written 
upon  metaphysics,  that  if  the  celebrated 
Alexandrian  Library  consisted  of  such  books, 
he  did  not  regret  its  destruction.  But 
though  he  might  now  regret  the  bushels  of 
<  haff  which  he  has  turned  over,  only  to 
ibtam  a  few  grains  of  corn,  still  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  not 
heedlessly  rejected  any  man's  opinions,  but 
is  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  r  ason  for  the 
laith  which  is  within  him.  This  he  could 
not  have  done,   had    he    left  unexamined 
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authors  considered  by  the  world  worthy  of 
credit.  Hurne,  ia  his  beautiful  and  masterly 
essay  ou  "Liberty  and  Necessity,"  says, 
11 1  own  that  this  dispute  has  been  so  much 
canvassed  on  all  hands,  and  has  led  philo- 
sophers into  such  a  labyrinth  of  obscure 
sophistry,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  sensible 
reader  indulge  his  ease  so  far  as  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  proposal  of  such  a  question, 
from  which  he  can  expect  neither  instruction 
nor  entertainment.  But  the  state  of  the 
argument  here  proposed  may,  perhaps,  serve 
to  renew  his  attention  ;  as  it  has  more  no- 
velty, promises  at  least  some  decision  of  the 
controversy,  and  will  not  much  disturb  his 
ease  by  any  intricate  or  obscure  reasoning." 

When  an  apology  was  deemed  necessary 
by  such  an  accomplished  and  able  writer  as 
Hume  to  introduce  a  subject  of  such  im- 
mense importance  as  the  one  upon  which  he 
was  treating — how  much  more  necessary  is 
an  apology  from  me  for  the  manner  in  which 
1  have  treated  the  subject  of  my  labours  ? 
"With  all  sincerity,  then,  I  offer  the  most 
ample  apology  to  the  readers  Of  the  Oracle 
for  the  uninteresting  and  unpopular  manner 
in  which  I  have  treated  the  important  and 
really  interesting  question,  when  properly 
handled,  of  animal  gradation.  The  fault 
was  in  the  operator  and  not  in  the  subject. 
I  was  induced  to  enter  upon  the  investiga- 
tion from  the  very  favourable  reception  which 
the  articles  of  my  friend  Southwell  had  met 
with — forgetful  that  therein  lay  the  reason 
which  should  check,  rather  than  incite,  me 
to  the  attempt.  Having,  though  the  medi- 
um of  geology  and  comparative  anatomy, 
been  led  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  generally 
received  opinion  of  man's  origin — I  thought 
I  could  not  do  better  than  place  in  a  conse- 
cutive form  the  facts  which  had  first  led  me 
to  think  upon,  and  ultimately  to  dispute  the 
truth  of,  that  opinion.  This  course  in 
other  hands  might  have  been  fraught  with 
beneficial  results,  but  in  my  case  I  fear  it 
has  failed.  A  much  valued  friend,  and  one 
who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  arriving 
at  a  correct  conclusion,  writes  me  that  my 
articles  upon  the  Theory  of  Regular  Gra- 
dation u  are  wished  to  be  discontinued." 
In  justice  to  myself,  and  without  egotism, 
I  may  say,  that  contrary  opinions  have 
come  to  my  knowledge.  In  deference, 
then,  to  the  general  wishes  of  the  readers  of 
the  Oracle,  and  agreeably  to  my  own  incli- 
nations, I  shall  conclude  the  subject  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  some  interesting  matter,  which  may 
not  be  in  the  possession  of  many  parties,  I 
trust  1  may  be  excused  for  occupying  their 
attention  for  a  few  more  weeks. 

I  have  brought  to  a  close  my  digest  of  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. In  some  twenty  numbers,  comprising 
at  the  most  forty  pages,  I  have  given  the 
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chief  points  of  analogy  which  the  researches 
of  modern  investigators  have  proved  to  exist 
between  the  various  beings  of  the  animate 
world.  Professor  Evers,  to  whose  "  Com- 
pendium of  Comparative  Anatomy,"  I  have 
principally  been  indebted,  says  that  he  has 
consulted  the  works  of  Baron  Cuvier,  Lin- 
nseus,  Grant,  Lamark,  Owen,  Lawrence, 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  Blumenbach,  Sir  E.  Home, 
Hunter,  and  many  others,  a  guarantee  that 
the  statements  made  are  based  upon  well- 
ascertained  facts,  and  not  upon  mere 
conjecture. 

Before  concluding,  T  purpose  giving  a 
few  extracts  from  Mr.  Charles  White's  work, 
entitled  "  An  account  of  the  Regular  Grada- 
tion in  man,  and  in  different  animals  and 
vegetables  ;  and  from  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter." A  great  portion,  in  fact  all,  of  this 
interesting  book  would  be  worth  reprinting, 
but  the  smallness  of  the  space  which  can  be 
devoted  to  the  subject  in  these  pages  renders 
it  impossible,  even  if  it  were  advisable,  and 
I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  principally 
to  his  concluding  remarks.  Afterwards,  I 
shall  give  the  philosophy  of  the  celebrated 
M.  Lamark,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Lyell, 
which,  with  some  few  observations  of  my 
own  will,  I  believe,  bring  my  labours  to  a 
close. 

Mr.  White,  in  the  work  above  named, 
says,  "  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
facts  given,  are  these: — That  there  is  a 
general  gradation  from  man  through  the 
animal  race;  from  animals  to  vegetables, 
and  through  the  whole  vegetable  system. 
By  gradation,  1  mean  the  various  degrees  in 
the  powers,  faculties,  and  organisation. 
The  gradation  from  man  to  animals  is  not 
by  one  way  ;  the  person  and  actions  descend 
to  the  ourang-outang,  but  the  voice  to  birds, 
as  has  been  observed. 

"  That  there  are  many  quadrupeds,  in-l 
sects,  birds,  and  fishes,  which  appear  to  be 
created  for  particular  climates,  and  cannot 
live  in  any  other. 

"  That  many  animals  and  vegetables  ex 
ist  in  the  old  world,  which  were  not  found  ic 
the  new  one,  when  discovered  by  Columbus; 
and  that  there  are  many  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles found  in  the  new  world,  which  were  neveij 
known  in  the  old. 

u  Lastly,  that  those  animals  which  wen 
common  to  both  worlds,  were  only  to  be  me 
with  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  whicl 
the  new  and  old  world  had  probably  com  mi 
nications  near  the  north  pole.  These  ani 
mals  were  about  twenty-six  in  number. 

i(  The  gradation  that  exists  in  the  anims 
kingdom,  extends  to  the  organs  of  sensationi 
as  these  differ  in  different  subjects  with  re 
spect  to  sensibility,  dimensions,  figure,  &< 
It  also  extends  to  the  various  dispositions  i 
the  animal  economy.  It  may  be  trace 
from   the  brain  of   the  human   European 
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which  is  the  largest  of  any  animal  we  are 
acquainted  with,  be  its  size  ever  so  enormous, 
to  the  polypus,  who  has  none  at  all — from 
the  keen  eye  of  an  eagle  and  a  hawk,  and 
the  great  number  of  eyes  of  a  fly,  to  those 
animals  that  have  none,  as  the  blind- worm — 
from  the  acute  olfactory  nerves  of  a  dog,  to 
those  animals  who  have  not  the  faculty  of 
smelling — from  the  large  ears  of  an  ass,  to 
those  that  are  void  of  that  organ — from  ani- 
mals whose  feelings  is  exquisite,  to  those 
that  have  comparatively  little  sensation — 
from  the  catamenia  of  an  European  female, 
to  those  animals  that  have  no  such  discharge 
— from  animals  that  have  the  greatest  eva- 
cuation by  sweat,  to  such  as  have  not  that 
discharge,  as  the  dog — from  the  quills  of  the 
porcupine,  the  spines  of  the  hedge-hog,  and 
the  long  coarse  hair  of  an  arctic  bear,  to  the 
soft  sleek  hair  of  the  mole  and  the  dormouse 
— from  the  thin  skin  of  the  human  European 
face,  to  the  thick  coat  of  mail  of  the  elephant 
and  the  rhinoceros — from  the  milk  white  to 
the  jet  black  colour  of  many  animals  and 
vegetables,  both  birds,  quadrupeds,  fishes, 
insects,  reptiles,  and  the  flowers  of  plants — 
from  the  high  prominent  nose  of  the  human 
European,  to  those  that  are  perfectly  flat — 
from  the  projecting  chin  of  man,  to  those 
animals  who  have  no  chin — from  the  per- 
pendicular face  of  the  hum. in  European,  to 
the  horizontal  one  of  the  woodcock — from 
the  short  jaw-bone  of  man  to  that  of  the 
whale,  which  is  the  longest  known — from 
the  double  row  of  sharp  teeth  of  the  shark, 
the  grinders  and  tusks  of  an  elephant,  and 
the  teeth  of  a  lobster,  which  are  placed  in 
the  stomach,  to  those  which  have  none — from 
the  gizzard  of  a  bird,  which  is  composed  of 
two  strong  muscles  placed  opposite  to  and 
acting  upon  each  other  as  two  grindstones 
(the  two  flat  lateral  surfaces  of  the  grinding 
cavity  being  lined  with  a  thick  horny  sub- 
stance) to  the  most  tender  membranous 
stomach,  which  digests  the  food  by  its  own 
gastric  juice,  the  former  being  more  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  vegetable  and  the  latter 
for  animal  food — from  those  animals  which 
bring  forth  but  one  at  a  birth,  to  those  who 
are  seen  to  produce  a  thousand,  as  the  spider 
aDd  the  beetle. 

"  Lavater  is  of  opinion,  that  the  same  gra- 
dation holds  good  in  physiognomy  ;  he  says, 
'  From  the  weakest  of  winged  insects  up  to 
the  towering  eagle,  from  the  worm  which 
crawls  under  our  feet,  up  to  the  elephant,  up 
to  the  formidable  lion,  you  everywhere  dis- 
cover a  gradation  of  physiognomical  expres- 
sion.' " 

If  two  or  three  persons  can  only  be  found 
to  take  the  lead  in  any  absurdity,  however 
great,  there  is  sure  to  be  plenty  of  imitators. 
Like  sheep  in  a  field,  if  one  clears  the  stile, 
the  rest  follow. — Charles  Mackay, 
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REPEAL  BY  ASSASSINATION; 

OR,        ATHEISTIC        INTOLERANCE       AND 
SUICIDAL    BIGOTRY. 

Ireland  would  do  well  to  begin  by  a  systematic 
assassination  of  all  the  parsons  in  that  country, 
beginning  with  the  worst,  and  proceeding  to  the 
best,  men — if  they  were  obstinate  enough  to  re- 
main in  the  country. — Oracle  of  Reason,  No.  78. 

I  was  both  surprised  and  grieved  to  read  in 
the  Oracle  the  above  atrocious  sentiment, 
and  still  more  to  find  that  it  was  not  the  ef- 
fusion of  an  occasional  correspondent,  but 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  one  that 
seemed,  by  the  absence  of  signature,*  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  geueral  manage- 
ment of  the  paper.  Before  commenting  up- 
on the  quotation,  I  will  make  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

I  admit  that  Britons  have  been  tyrants  to 
Irishmen,  so  far  as  the  general  government 
of  the  country  is  concerned,  and  I  would  put 
an  end  to  that  tyranny  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible period,  but  not  by  the  method  suggested 
in    the    Oracle,   nor    by    the    repeal    of    the 

II  binding  principle,''  that  at  present  exists 
between  the  two  countries,  believing,  as  I  do, 
that  tyranny  would,  in  the  aggregate,  be  in- 
creased by  such  a  system.  At  best  it  would 
produce  but  a  change  of  masters,  not  a  change 
of  condition — a  change  of  men,  but  not  a 
change  of  measures — the  alteration,  there- 
fore, would  be  no  amendment,  and  if  such 
would  be  the  case,  the  alteration  would  be  in 
vain.  I  believe  so  for  the  following,  among 
many  other,  reasons  : 

1.  Because  the  catholic  clergy  have  never 
been  contented  with  anything  short  of  entire 
slavery  of  body  and  mind,  and  have  been  the 
greatest  foes  to  human  progression  and  hu- 
man happiness  in  every  quarter  of  the  world 
where  they  have  possessed  the  power  to  en- 
force their  decrees. 

2.  Because  the  people  of  Ireland  are  the 
willing  slaves  of  these  priests — theologically, 
politically,  and  socially — and  follow  wher- 
ever  they  choose  to  lead,  and  are  disposed  to 
do  anything  they  recommend.  From  these 
two  reasons  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
priests  have  both  the  will  and  the  power  to 
etfect  a  vast  amount  of  evil,  but  not  the  will 
to  effect  any  substantial  good. 

In  support  of  these  conclusions,  I  might 
enter  into  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  history 
of  the  romish  church,  and  the  past  and 
present  state  of  Ireland,  such  exposition  could 
not  fail  to  show  that  I  have  truth  on  my  sid  e. 
Those  who  doubt  this  had  better  study  his- 
tory and  read  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
and  their  doubting  will  be  changed   to  con- 

*  The  writer  of  the  article,  W  .  J.  B.,  never  ap 
pends  his  initials  to  his  MSS.,  and  their  absence 
was  overlooked.— EDITOR. 
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victlott  in  a  very  short  time.  Witness  for  ex- 
ample, the  treatment  that  chartists  and  soci- 
alists have  met  with  from  the  catholics  of 
Ireland.  The  two  parties  just  mentioned 
have  been  treated  had  enough  in  England 
and  Scotland  by  protestants,  but  their  treat- 
ment by  catholics  throw  this  quite  into  the 
shade.  I'  is  no  argument  to  say  that  English 
c;  tholics  have  not  been  worse  than  other  re- 
ligionists— they  have  not  had  the  power  to  be 
so.  Because  in  England  they  are  numeri- 
cally weak,  whilst  in  Ireland  they  are  nu- 
merically strong,  we  must  judge  of  parties, 
not  by  their  weakness  hut  by  their  strength. 
In  the  one  case  they  "keep  their  hands  off" 
from  compulsion,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  other. 
By  repeal  Ireland  would  become  a  foe  to  her- 
self and  to  Britain,  like  the  ancient  Britons. 
She  would  call  other  nations  to  atd  her  in  her 
struggles,  and  find  by  experience  that  pulling 
down  one  tyranny  by  physical  force  was 
merely  the  pielude  to  the  establishment  of 
another,  thereby  falling  out  of  the  "  frying 
pan  into  the  fire.'5 

Irishmen  should  take  part  in  the  struggle 
for  liberty  with  others — tor  by  that  method, 
and  that  alone,  can  they  become  free — if 
they  seek  for  liberty  by  moral  means,  they 
will  lay  the  foundation  of  future  permanent 
swc<  ess — lor  hy  nmral  means  is  meant  the 
improvement  of  public  opinion — if  they  seek 
it  by  physical  force,  the  chances  are  as  a 
thousand  to  one  that  they  fail.  The  suite 
:na\  be  said  ol  the  British  struggle  for 
liberty  —  it  two  thirds  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion desired  it,  they  would  gain  it  by  moral 
force  in  a  short  tune  — ami  if  less  than  .wo 
thirds  were  to  attempt  it  by  physical  force, 
they  woul  i  not  stand  the  slightest  chance  01 
Success  For  one  '•outbreak"  that  has 
succeeded  (in  the  history  o'  this  countr\, 
and  the  world  generally)  a  thousand  has 
failed,  for  '_'  the  kings  name  is  a  tower  of 
strength,  which  they  of  the  adverse  faction 
want" — and  beside  this,  ail  the  people  have 
never  been  true  to  themselves,  so  many 
wretches  are  always  ready  to  betray  the 
popular  cause.  I  have  written  thus  much 
on  physical  force,  because  the  article  from 
which  I  nave  m.ide  a  quotation  at  the  head 
of  this  communication,  m  fact  recommends 
it  as  a  means  of  reforming  the  world,  and  as 
it  is  not  a  likely  means  of  doing  so,  it  ought 
to  be  denounced. 

In  regard  to  the  recommendation  of 
assassination,  I  object  to  it  on  the  following 
grouuds : 

1.  Because  it  substitutes  individual  re- 
venge for  public  justice. 

2.  Because  no  man's  life  would  be  safe 
for  a  single  moment,  as  all  are  liable  to  give 
offence  to  some. 

3.  Because  the  world  has  never  been 
made  better,  but  a  great  deal  worse  by  it. 
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4.  Because   it  deprives  man   of  all  the 

advantages  of  living  in  society. 

5.  Because  it  makes  no  provision  for  the 
escape  of  the  innocent,  nor  yet  proportions 
the  punishment  to  the  offence. 

6.  Because  man  has  no  right  to  take 
away  that  lite  he  has  not  the  power  to  give. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  dangers  to 
which  sceptics  will  be  exposed  if  assassination 
is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  they  will  be 
evident  to  every  thinking'  mind,  nor  yet 
upon  the  destruction  of  confidence  that 
would  ensue  from  its  adoption,  and  the 
deadening  influence  it  would  nave  upon  the 
progress  of  society,  for  these  things  must  be 
familiar  to  all  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Trusting  that  reformers  will  soon  recom- 
mend rational,  and  therefore  useful  and  effec- 
tual means  of  reforming  the  world,  I  am,  in 
the  cause  of  human  emancipation, 

A  Coventry  Socialist  Lkcturer. 
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To  the  government  and  to  loyal  Irishmen  alike  we 
say — talk  or  be  silent  as  you  please— act  or  be 
quiet  as  circumstances  and  your  own  prudence 
shall  dictate;  but  prepare,  and  that  steadily  and 
effectually —  prepare  to  meet  physical  force  by 
physical  force.  It  must  come  to  that.  The  whigs 
will  "  take  leave  to  say,"  as  Lord  John  Russell 
did  last  Kridav.  that  they  ik  Have  heard  nothing 
which  seems  to  call  for  these  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions and  this  great  exp  -nditure  of  naval  and 
military  power,''  nothing  "*  Which  would  justify 
the  measures  which  her  majesty's  government 
appear  to  have  taken.''  Such  talk  as  this  may  be 
saiely  left  to  the  public  contempt.  The  country 
knows  better,  and  may  be  trusted  to,  whatever  a 
nibbling  opposition  may  choose  to  say  or  thaik,  to 
see  or  not  to  see,  for  supporting  an  honest  minister 
in  what  hj  rinds  necessary  for  the  s  -cnrity  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  British  empire. —  Times,  June  8. 

To  assas-inare  only  means  to  kill — the 
derivation  of  the  word  is  from  a  trihi  ,  who 
lived  in  the  mountains  of  S\iia  at  the  time 
of  the  crusa  h  s,  and  who  thought  it  no 
wrong  topi  k-  off' the  christians  Hsserahled 
to  mspose  by  force  of  arms  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  on  their  country.  This  is  a 
parallel  to  Ireland,  where  p:otestant  priests, 
backed  by  thirty  thousand  troops,  wish  to 
live  upon  a  people  of  another  faith.  To  tell 
the  Irish  without  arms  to  ra^et  a  disciplined 
English  army  in  fair  fight,  is  to  ask  them  to 
be  assassinated,  and  to  aid  in  perpetuating 
the  wrong  upon  themselves.  It  is  only 
when  the  odds  are  immensely  in  favour  of 
the  strong  in  wrong,  against  the  weak  in 
right,  that  recourse  can  be  had  to  assassi- 
nation, in  order  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of 
the  latter.     It  is   only  in  an  extreme  case, 

*  This  article  must  not  be  considered  an  answer 
to  "A  Coventry  Socialist  Lecturer" — the  writer, 
though  aware  of  its  intended  appearance,  haa  not 
yet  seen  it.— EDITOR. 
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and  I  take  that  of  Ireland  to  be  one,  that 
assassination  is  the  only  means  of  defence 
left  to  a  nation.  Certain  it  is  that  no  nation 
who  ever  had  recourse  to  that  mode  of 
warfare,  ever  had  in  its  employment  the 
justification  of  Ireland.  Six  hundred  years 
ofoppre-sion  and  conquest,  will  justify  a 
nation  in  ridding  themselves  of  their  ene- 
mies, if  they  will  not  take  themselves  away. 
Ir  will  be  remembered,  that  I  put  the  case 
of  the  assassinat  on  of  th  j  parsons  hypo- 
thetieally,  u  if  they  were  obstimte  enough 
to  remain  in  the  country."  If  the)  showe  I 
swnptoms  of  rl  ght,  wh  )  woul  1  d  ny  them 
the  mean*  of  living  o-  the  right  of  lie, 
where  els^  and  in  what  other  way  they 
liked?  J  think  it  woul  I  b^  a  more  merci  ul 
mode  of  proceeding  than  an  open  civil  war. 
Who  are  rhe  sinners?  The  pa' sons!  Tne 
army  itself  is  comparatively  an  innocent 
body.  Leave  them  alone,  but  destroy  the 
objects  of  the  quarrel  It  is  avowed  that 
the  object  of  the  repeal  of  rhe  union  is  the 
church.  The  liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  liheral  press  admit  it  Roe- 
buck presses  it  on  the  m  nis'ry,  and  Si,- 
James  Graham  throws  it  in  the  te  th  o 
Lord  John  Kussell  and  the  whigs.  and  asks 
what,  in  the  name  of  reform,  is  meant  hut  the 
abolition  of  the  established  church  in  Ire- 
land ?  The  conservative  press  acknowledge 
thai  to  be  the  subject  matter  of  the  disputr, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  grant.  It  is  lor 
thai  the  yV/wesrecomme'nds  the  arming  of  the 
orangem  n,  andtheeonsequentassassinat  on, 
if  you  will,  the  massacre,  of  all  the  roman 
catholics.  It  is  for  that,  that  the  'limes 
says  Sir  Robert  Peel  shall  be  no  longer 
premier,  if  he  be  not  prepared  to  go  the 
bloody  lengths  of  the  assassin  "Wellington, 
the  assassin  of  Ney.  It  is  for  that,  that  an 
individual  living  on  the  receipts  of  the 
customs  at  Gloucester,  a  lawyer,  a  publican 
and  sinner,  a  scriptural  character,  offers  the 
government  to  assassinate  O'Connell.  It  is 
for  that,  that  all  the  priests  of  England  would 
be  glad  to  assassinate  O'Connell — hold  the 
rope  to  hang  him,  as  I  have  heard  them  say. 
It  is  for  that,  that  Wellington,  at  the  head  of 
his  red  and  black-guards,  would  be  glad  to 
;put  Ireland  under  martial  law,  and  hang 
O'Connell  and  all  the  obstinate  repealers. 
It  is  for  that,  if  an  appeal  to  aims  could  not 
(be  made,  that  Wellington  would  have  O'Con- 
lell  tried  for  high  treason,  to  be  found  guilty 
jby  orangemen,  and  at  the  close  of  his  lite 
would  cheerfully  finish  his  career  by  adding 
|the  assassination  of  the  agitator  to  the  assas- 
sination of  Ney. 

Sir  James  Graham,  taking  it  for  granted 
hat  the  master-wrong  of  Ireland  is  the 
phurch,  insultingly  tells  the  opposition  to 
pring  forward  the  question  of  the  abolition 
>f  the  Irish  church,  and  see  how  it  will  be 
iealt  with  in  a  British  House  of  Commons. 
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Was  there  ever  a  stronger  argument  used 
for  repeal?  It  is  impossible  to  get  your 
rights,  he  says,  from  us,  and  out  of  the  house 
I  will  oppose  them  by  thirty  thousand  troops. 
I  will  pass  the  Irish  arms'  bill,  and  will 
assassinare  all  who  stir  a  step,  or  raise  an 
arm  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  union, 
which  means  the  extinction  of  the  church 
ami  the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  man. 

The  tyrants  of  Ireland  choose  their  own 
g'ound  of  quarrel,  and  we  should  be  pre 
par  d  to  meet  them.  They  have  unfurled 
t  ie  standard  of  the  church  for  a  new  civil 
war.  We  shou  d  take  care  to  make  it  our 
esp  cia:  mark — if  we  can  orce  pull  it  down, 
the  confusion  of  the  rest  of  their  forces  will 
follow.  Wh  it.  ver  may  be  thought  of  the 
principles  of  O'Connell,  I  b  lieve,  with  a 
difficult  hand  to  manage,  he  has  played  his 
car  Is  we  11.  If  he  ado  uplishes  his  end  by  a 
show  of  physical  force,  and  obtains  ano'her 
bloodless  victory,  it  will  be  contrary  to 
gen -ral  pre  edent.  "  Hope  deferr  d  maketh 
the  heart  sick  but  whe  i  the  les  re  co  ueth, 
it  i>  a  tee  of  life  '  >*ix  hundred  \e»rs  of 
slavery,  miTst  hive  sent  generations  at  r 
generati  >us  of  gr  y  hairs,  beirdless  boys, 
women  an  I  chil  iren,  '<  with  so  r  >w  o  the 
trrave."  Every  succeeding  generation  must 
feel  with  the  poet  as  long  as  their  wrongs  go 
unredressed. 

Oh!  where's  the  s^ve  so  lowly, 

Who  could  he  burst 

His  bonds  at  first, 
Would  pine  beueath.  them  slowly  ? 

The  author  of  E(  clesias'es  says,  c<  To 
everything  there  is  a  season,  and  a  t  me 
to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven.  A  time 
to  be  born,  and  a  time  to  die — a  time  to 
plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which  is 
planted — a  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  heal — 
a  time  to  break  down,  and  a  time  to  build 
tip — a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh — 
a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance — a 
time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to 
gather  stones  together— a  time  to  embrace, 
and  a  time  to  refrain  from  embracing — a 
time  to  get,  and  a  time  to  lose — a  time  to 
keep,  and  a  time  to  cast  away — a  time  to 
rent,  and  a  time  to  sew — a  time  to  keep 
silence,  and  a  time  to  speak — a  time  to  love, 
and  a  time  to  hate — a  time  of  war  ar,d  a 
time  of  peace  "  The  signs  of  the  times  are 
not  difficult  to  read  in  Ireland. 

1.  he  constitutional  lawyer  Blackstone,  as 
quot«  d  by  Lord  Grey,  in  suppott  of  the 
same  sentiments,  tells  us  the  part  we  are  to 
take  when  the  season  comes.  Lord  Giey 
denounced  the  English  arms  act  of  1819, 
and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  the  noble  earl 
put  upon  record  on  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  very  remarkably  strong 
protest  against  the  measure  :  "  Because  the 
right  of  having  arms  for  their  defence, 
suitable  to  their  condition  and  degree,   is 
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secured  to  British  subjects  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  these  realms,  is  declared  to  be  so  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  is,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  *  A  public  allow- 
ance of  the  natural  right  of  resistance  and 
self-preservation,  when  the  sanctions  of 
society  and  laws  are  found  insufficient  to 
restrain  the  violence  of  oppression.'  " 

Those  who  think  differently  are  the 
tyrants  themselves — those  who  have  no 
wrongs,  and  therefore  cannot  feel  for  those 
of  others — those  who  live  apart  from  the 
world  in  sects,  like  monks  and  quakers,  or 
those  whose  reasons  are  not  sufficiently 
explained  to  make  them  of  general  adoption, 
and  as  far  as  themselves  are  concerned,  are 
content  to  let  the  world  wait  until  the  moral 
millenium  comes,  when  good  prevails  of 
itself,  and  evil  is  banished. 

W.  J.  B. 


THE  SAINT'S    CONSOLATION. 

All  must  go  to  hell  !  !  !  and  why  ? — 
the  bible  only  gives  us  the  choice  of  two 
places  to  make  our  abote  in  after  death  — 
heaven  and  hell.  (Matt.)  Those  who  are 
not  the  disciples  of  Christ  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  heaven  (Matt.,  John.,  Cor.), 
consequently  must  go  to  hell !  That  we 
cannot  be  Christ's  disciples,  hear  what  he 
himself  says — u  If  any  man  come  to  me, 
and  hate  not  his  father,  and  his  mother,  and 
wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters, 
yea,  and  his  own  life,  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple''  (Luke).  If  we  possess  ourselves 
of  this  hatred,  to  become  his  disciples,  we 
cannot  go  to  heaven,  because  the  bible 
says — u  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a 
murderer  "  (John) ;  and  again  it  says — 
"Murderers  shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone" 
(Rev.). 

YE  WHO  LOVE  YOUR  BIBLES 
GREAT  IS  YOUR  COMFORT  !  !  ! 

It  is  said  (Prov  ) — "  The  simple  believeth 
every  word  :  but  the  prudent  man  looketh 
well  to  his  going."  The  priest  knows  there 
is  much  truth  in  this,  and  in  order  that 
the  credulous  may  not  be  shocked  out  of 
their  credulity  by  the  horrid  nature  of 
the  precept  contained  in  Luke,  he  will  en- 
deavour to  persuade  you  that  it  does  not 
mean  what  it  says — but  that  the  literal 
interpretation  is  the  only  proper  one  that 
can  be  given — the  following  verses  may  be 
taken  as  a  positive  demonstration: 

"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace 
on  earth:  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 
sword.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  va- 
riance against  his  father,  and  the  daughter 
against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law 
against  her  mother-in-law.     And  a  man's 
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foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own   household  " 
(Matt.). 

"Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace 
on  earth  ?  I  tell  you,  nay,  but  rather 
division:  for  from  henceforth  there  shall 
be  five  in  one  house  divided  three  against 
two,  and  two  against  three.  The  father 
shall  be  divided  against  the  son,  and  the  son 
against  the  father  ;  the  mother  against  the 
daughter,  and  the  daughter  against  the  mo- 
ther ;  the  mother-in-law  against  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, and  the  daughter-in-law  against 
her  mother-in-law"  (Luke). 


The   lords    have  made   a   report  on    the 
evidence  which  they  have  collected,  with 
great  diligence,  respecting  the  libel  laws — 
and   they    suggest   some   improvements,   ofl 
such  obvious  propriety  in  their  general  scope,  f 
that  every  one  would    expect   them  to   be 
adopted,  or  others  as  good  in  their  place,  if  J 
it  were  not  the  monomania  of  many  legis-J 
lators  to  be  conservatives  of  abuses  univer-j 
sally  condemned,  but  not  likely    to   lead    to 
popular   resistance.      Even   in    this    report 
there  would  seem  to  be  an  instance  of  this 
clinging    to   ancient   error — the   committee 
recommend  no  alteration  in  the  law  respect- 
ing public   prosecutions,    not   because  that 
part  of  the  law  is  unobjectionable,   but  be- 
cause the  present  practice  is  lenient — that  is, 
the    law   is   useless    at     present,     because 
moderate  governments  are  ashamed  to  use  it 
— but   it   is  left  for  the   use   of  tyrannical 
governments,    should    such  again  occur. — II; 
Spectator,  June,  3,  1843. 


Political     Summary. —  Rebellion  i 
Wales — Revolt  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 
and   crusade  of  the  presbyterians  —  FightJ 
between    churchmen    and    dissenters    over! 
the  factory  bill — Quarrel  in  the  church  oif 
England  raging — Insurrection  of  the  mill- 
tary  at  Manchester — Riot  at  Bromsgrove— | 
Another    Affghanistan    found    in    Sinde  — | 
The    funds    falling— Rents    sinking — Thtj 
people   starving — Peace  and  plenty — Larg 
majorities  on  one   side — Men's  minds  on\ 
made  up  in  the  House  of  Commons — Is  then 
nothing  out  of  all  this  Macbeth  incantation! 
witchery-scene  of  action  and  agitation  whicl| 
may  not  shape  events  favourable  to  atheisi 
and  republicanism  ?     Amen. 

On  July  1,  will  be  Published  No.  3j 
containing 
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THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  UNION. 

In  an  article  on  the  repeal  of  the  union, 
■signed  "  A  Coventry  Socialist  Lecturer," 
the  writer  admits  that  "  Britons  have  been 
tyrants  to  Irishmen,  so  far  as  the  general 
government  of  the  country  is  concerned,  and 
that  he  would  put  an  end  to  that  tyranny  in 
the  shortest  possible  period,  but  not  by  an 
appeal    to  physical   force  or  a  repeal  of   the 

union Believing  in  the  aggregate  that 

tyranny  would  be  increased  by  such  a  system" 
— the  repeal,  if  I  understand  the  relation  of 
his  words  rightly-. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  always  over- 
looked, that  the  repeal  of  the  binding  prin- 
ciple has  always  been  stated  by  O'Connell 
to  be  the  alternative  of  not  having  certain 
measures  passed  by  the  united  legislature 
of  the  country.  O'Connell  stated  that  he 
must  have  the  established  church  in  Ireland 
abolished,  municipal  regulations  the  same  as 
in  England,  an  increase  of  members  of  parli- 
ament, an  extension  of  the  franchise,  and 
an  alteration  in  the  land  tenures. 

In  his  address  to  the  people  from  the  re- 
peal association,  O'Connell  states   that  if 
they  can  get  the  legislature  of  Ireland  grant- 
ed to  them,  they  will  go  much  further  than 
in  those  measures  which  they  offered  to  ac- 
cept as  a  beginning  of  justice  from  England. 
They  would  embody  in  great   part  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  charter.     People  have  published 
Utopian  theories,  never  likely  to  be  realised  ; 
!but  with  an  appearance  of  accomplishment 
■  or  the  resort  to  the  sword,  I  do  not  recollect 
(manifestos  that  ever  went  further  than  those 
(of  O'Connell's.      It  has  been  the  course  of 
all  revolutions,  often  unhappily,  I  think,  to 
ibegin  with  very  slight  demands,  the  alleged 
cause  of  the  quarrel   has  often  appeared   in 
the  highest  degree  contemptible.      As  suc- 
cess has  crowned  the  efforts  of  rebels,  in  pro- 
portion  they  have  increased  their  demands, 
until  they  have  thrown  off  the  entire  yoke  of 
slavery.        It   was   comparatively  a  trifling 
laffair,  which  might  have  been  easily  compro- 
mised,  between  England  and  her  American 
.  |colonies,  but  concessions  came  too   late,  re- 
volution progressed,  and    it  resulted  in  the 
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independence  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
States.  But,  says  the  socialist  lecturer, 
"  If  it  were  not  to  result  in  the  increase  of 
tyranny,  which  I  believe,  at  best  it  would 
produce  but  a  change  of  masters,  not  a 
change  of  condition,  a  change  of  men,  but 
not  a  change  of  measures."  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  guess  from  this  conclusion  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  paragraph,  what  the 
socialist  lecturer  means  by  the  admission 
that  Britons  have  been  tyrants  to  Irishmen, 
and  to  what  tyranny  he  would  put  an  end  in 
the  shortest  possible  period.  Does  he  think 
that  when  they  had  got  the  repeal  of  the 
union,  or  its  equivalent  from  the  British  par- 
liament, or  shot  all  the  protestant  parsons, 
that  they  would  double  the  endowments  of 
thechurch  established  at  present,  and  send  t© 
England  or  to  the  orangemen  to  supply  them 
with  a  fresh  importation  of  parsons  ?  or,  in 
order  to  increase  the  tyranny,  that  they 
would  go  back,  repeal  emancipation,  re-enact 
all  the  penal  laws,  invite  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  renew  the  massacres  consequent 
on  their  former  insurrections,  and  to  repre- 
sent in  his  own  person  or  in  that  of  seme 
other  sent  from  the  war  office,  Cromwell, 
who  slaughtered,  shipped  off,  and  drove  a 
living  remnant  of  the  Irish,  when  his  sword 
dropped  weary  from  his  side,  into  Connaught? 
The  socialist  would  put  an  end  to  tyranny 
(we  are  not  told  what)  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble period,  but  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
done  either  by  physical  force  or  peaceful 
means.  According  to  his  argument,  the 
relinquishment  of  penal  laws,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  catholics,  involved  but  a  change 
of  masters,  not  a  change  of  condition,  a 
change  of  men,  not  a  change  of  measures. 

Accomplished  by  physical  or  moral  force, 
the  fall  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland, 
fixity  in  land  tenures,  enlarged  munici- 
palities, increased  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot, 
the  voluntary  principle  with  regard  to 
religion,  and  the  application  of  the  funds  of 
the  church  to  the  poor  and  education,  with 
several  other  steps  in  the  progress  of  reform, 
would  produce  but  a  change  of  masters,  not 
a  change  of  condition — a  change  of  men, 
but  not   a   change   of  measures.     If  those 

1  formerly  passed  to  relieve  the   Irish,  and 
Vol,  II, 
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which   they    were   glad    to   get,    were   not 
measures,  what  does  the  socialist  mean  by 
measures  ?     If  the  change  from  losing  their 
property,  and   being    put   to   death  for  their 
religion,  or  banished  the   country,   to  com- 
paritive  security  of  life  and  property,   were 
no  changes  in  the  condition  of  men,   what 
does  the  socialist  mean  by  condition  of  men? 
If  catholic  emancipation,  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship to  a  certain  extent,  were  no  change 
in  the  condition  of  men,  again,  what  does  he 
mean  by  the  condition  of  men?     If  further 
rights    of    citizenship     are    sought    to    be 
obtained,    equal   rights   with    socialists,    or 
even  more  rights   than  they  have — if  great 
principles  are  sought  to  be  established,  and 
acted  upon  by  governments  in  advance  of 
us,  and  if  they  obtain  them  by  any  means, 
what  does  the  socialist  mean  by  asserting 
they  will  make  no  change  in  the  condition  of 
men  ?     I  have  to  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy  of 
the  established  church,  I  would  much  rather 
give  the  money  to  the  socialist  lecturer,  that 
the   parish   might   have  the  benefit  of  his 
opinions,  or  to  a   social    institution,   public 
instruction,   or   the    support    of    the    poor. 
However,  I  should  be  told  by  him,  that  the 
acquisition  of  this  right  made  no  difference 
of  condition  in  me,  or  in  him,   or  in  those 
who  had  now  the   means   of  hearing,   and 
might  adopt  his  views  of  society.     Still,  I 
should  think  this  alteration  from  the  estab- 
lished   church    to   the   voluntary    principle, 
would    not   only   be  a  change  of  measures, 
that   would   produce   still  further   changes, 
a  change   in   our   relative    conditions    that 
would  work  still  greater,  but  would  be  an 
amendment,    and    an  alteration,   therefore, 
not   in  vain. 

I  even  think  a  change  of  masters  and  men 
would  be  thought  by  most  people  a  change 
of  measures  and  conditions.  If,  instead  of 
the  protestant  parson  living  on  the  tithes, 
with  no  congregation  in  Ireland,  the  money 
was  given  to  the  roman  catholic  priest,  who 
had  all  the  people  in  the  parish,  the  Irish 
would  think  this  change  of  masters  and 
men,  a  great  change  of  measures  and  of 
their  conditions.  This  would  be  simply  an 
act  of  justice,  as  the  matter  stands,  and  they 
would  not  have  to  pay  their  own  priesthood, 
who  would  be  amply  provided  for.  But  I 
need  not  repeat  that  they  intend  to  go  much 
further  than  this.  Even  a  change  in  masters 
and  men,  without  any  change  in  condition 
and  measures,  has  always  been  thought 
desirable.  Socialists  would  prefer  a  social 
executive— chartists  one  from  their  body — 
leaguers  would  have  leaguers — masters  and 
men  must  precede  measures  and  conditions — 
and  all  people  accordingly  seek  those  repre- 
sentatives, who  would  give  them  the  mea- 
sures and  that  condition  they  seek.  Sheep 
would  prefer  the  protection  of  shepherds' 
dogs  to  wolves,  though  thev   must  become 
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mutton.  The  socialist  proceeds  to  give  the 
reasons  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in  him,  which 
make  up  another  belief,  or  rather,  now,  a 
series  of  prophetic  announcements.  "  1.  Be- 
cause the  catholic  clergy  have  never  been 
contented  with  ^anything  short  of  entire 
slavery  of  body  and  mind,  and  have  been 
the  greatest  foes  to  human  progression  and 
human  happiness  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world  where  they  have  possessed  the  power 
to  enforce  their  decrees.  2.  Because  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  the  willing  slaves  of 
these  priests,  theologically,  politically,  and 
socially,  and  follow  wherever  they  choose  to 
lead,  and  are  disposed  to  do  anything  they 
recommend.  From  these  two  reasons  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  the  priests  have  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  effect  a  vast  amount  of 
evil,  but  not  the  will  to  effect  any  substantial  | 
good." 

The  above  reads  to  me  like  a  no-popery 
placard,  issued  before  catholic  emancipation. 
Old  tory  conservatives  have  renounced  such 
language,  as  witness  the  speeches  of  Lord 
John  Manners,  a  scion  of  the  house  of 
Rutland,  and  Mr.  Milnes  sitting  on 
the  ministerial  benches,  who  have  at 
least  discarded  protestant  antipathies,  and 
speak  of  the  roman  catholic  as  they  do  of 
the  church  of  England.  It  is  rare  now  to 
hear  a  man  deliver  ultra  sentiments  of 
abhorrence  with  regard  to  the  roman  catho- 
lic, in  comparison  with  his  own,  religion. 
Mr.  Lane  Fox  did  deliver  himself  of  some- 
thing similar  to  the  socialist — I  will  give 
the  extract,  and  the  way  it  was  received  by 
the  house.  "  It  was  said  that  Rome  was 
not  to  be  feared  now  a-days — on  the  con- 
trary, he  believed  Rome  was  now  more 
terrible  than  she  ever  was  since  the  days  of 
the  old  she-wolf,  the  wet-nurse  of  Romulus 
and  Remus."     (Roars  of  laughter). 

If  the  socialist  had  said  what  he  did  of  all 
religions  and  religionists,  I  should  have 
agreed  with  him,  as  I  do  with  Hume,  who 
gives  all  priests  the  same  character,  and 
therefore,  he  says,  we  are  ever  to  look  upon 
them  with  a  jealous  eye.  That  I  consider 
the  sentiment  of  an  atheist,  and  I  consider 
it  the  prerogative  of  one  to  look  upon  all 
religions  and  religionists  alike — and  if  I  could 
discover  any  difference,  I  should  not  think 
myself,  on  that  account,  bound  to  support  the 
tyranny  of  one  party  over  another.  But  as 
a  question  of  fact  and  history,  and  as  a 
matter  of  comparison,  which  the  socialist  has 
made  it,  by  individualising  the  roman  catholic 
church,  I  deny  the  truth  of  his  assertions.  How 
is  it  that,  in  past  history,  roman  catholic 
countries  have  so  often  preceded  us  in  toler 
ation,  and  have  gone  far  beyond  us,  years 
before,  and  that  many  of  them  in  that  point 
are  now  far  in  advance  of  us  ?  How  was  it 
that  in  the  midst  of  our  penal  laws,  roman 
catholics    and   protectants,   in   France  and 
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Germany,  reciprocally  allowed  each  other 
the  exercise  of  their  worship  ?  How  was  it 
that  Joseph  the  second,  of  Austria,  enacted 
that  as  far  as  regarded  religion,  Turk,  here- 
tics, and  infidels,  should  all  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  ?  How  was  it  that  James  the 
second,  of  England,  published  an  act  of 
toleration,  and  got  hurled  from  his  throne 
for  it?  This  declaration  the  writer  of  the 
"  History  of  England,"  in  Lardner's  Cyclo- 
pedia, observes,  was  a  document  far  in 
advance  of  the  age,  as  the  event  proved,  and 
one  that  comprised  principles  of  religious 
liberty  we  have  not  yet  attained  to.  How 
was  it  that  in  France,  where  the  roman 
catholic  has  ever  been,  and  is  the  established 
religion  of  the  majority,  there  have  been 
such  revolutions  in  favour  of  liberty  ?  How  is 
it  that  they  have  freer  institutions  than  we 
have,  certainly  with  regard  to  religion  ?  How 
is  it  that  among  other  priests  who  have  been 
volunteers  in  the  fight  of  liberty,  they  have 
had  a  Meslier  and  a  Lammennais. 

How  is  it  that  on  the  continent  there  are 
roman  catholic   kings  to  protestant  people, 
and   vice  versa,   protestant  kings  to  roman 
catholic  people  ?     How  is  it   that  in  many 
of  the  villages  of  the  continent,   the  inhabi- 
tants are  equally  divided,  and  they  share  the 
church   in   common?     How   is   it    that    in 
France,     Holland,    Belgium,    Switzerland, 
and   in   parts    of  Germany,   the   rights   of 
citizenship,    the    advantages    of    living    in 
society,  are  the  same  to  all  religions  ?    How 
lis  it   that     in    France    four   religious    per- 
suasions receive  stipends  for  their  ministers 
'from  the  government,  the  protestants  being 
paid   the   highest  ?     How   is   it  that  other 
countries    of    the    continent,    more   or   less 
follow  the  same  s}rstem  ?     How  is   it  that 
IBelgium,   the  most  religious  roman  catholic 
country  in  Europe,  where  the  revolution  and 
[the     separation    from     protestant     Holland 
originated   in  the   priests,    they  elected    a 
protestant  king,  have  much  the  same  code 
las    France,    have    the  freest   press    of   any 
Ination,    the   cheapest   government,   and    an 
^extensive  franchise  ?     They  make  a  parallel 
}in  many  respects  to  the  Irish  catholics,  they 
/;have  only   to   complete   it  by    effecting  a 
jrepeal    of  the   union    with    England,    and 
jmaking  the  consequences  of  a  revolution  in 
Ireland  the  same  as  in   Belgium,  spite  of 
(those   who    deny    them    all   their    liberty, 
because  they  are  pleased  to  be  prophetic  as 
|".o  the  bad  use  the  Irish  would  make  of  it. 

In  Belgium  there  is  no  law  against  blas- 
phemy.    The  bible  society  boasted  they  had 
ssued   more   bibles   in    Belgium    than  any 
|>ther  country.      Last   summer   in    Brussels 
ind  all  the  towns  of  Belgium,  the  walls  were 
•lacarded  with  the  announcement  of  sales  of 
j'ibles,  and  pedlars  were  marching  about  the 
treets  offering  them  for  sale.     In  this  single 
ioint   of  blasphemy  I  will    give    what   the 
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sixth  report  of  the  commissioners  on  criminal 
law  say  of  us  in  comparison  of  other  nations 
and  other  faiths.  "  Most  of  the  penal  sys- 
tems of  modern  Europe  contain  no  provisions 
against  the  crime  of  blasphemy.  It  appears 
to  us  that  these  omissions  are  founded  upon 

mistaken  views Among  modern  laws, 

the  French  code  penal  contains  no  provisions 
for  the   punishment  of  persons  reviling    god 
or   Christianity,  except    where  such  conduct 
amounts  to  a  violation  of  the  right  of  religi- 
ous freedom,  or  an  interruption  of  the  exer- 
cise of  public  worship.     The  additions  made 
to  the  code  penal  in  1825,  under  the  head  of 
'  Sacrilege,'    have  but  imperfectly  supplied 
this  deficiency.     The  Prussian  law  punishes 
'  gross  blasphemies  of  god  publicly  uttered,' 
and    '  giving  general  offence,'   with  impri- 
sonment for  two  to  six  months  ;  and  revilings 
of  any  religious  communities  allowed  by  the 
state,  and  disturbances  of  divine  service  are 
visited   with  a  somewhat   higher    degree    of 
punishment.      The  Austrian  code  declares, 
that   '  Whosoever   shall  blaspheme   god   in 
speeches,  writings,  or  actions,  or  shall  inter- 
rupt any  religious  exercise  allowed  by  the 
state,  or  shall   by  the  indecent  abuse  of  ves- 
sels used   for  divine  service,  or  otherwise  by 
actions,  speeches,  or  writings,  publicly  ma- 
nifest   contempt    for    religion,'      shall     be 
punished  according  to  the  '  Degree  of  scandal 
occasioned,  and  the  degree  of  malice  in  the 
offender,  with  heavy  imprisonment,  for  any 
period   between  one   year    and    ten   years.' 
The  Bavarian  code  makes  no  direct  mention 
of  blasphemy  as   an  offence,   but  contains 
provisions    for     punishing   a  disturbance   of 
public  worship,  attended  by  personal  violence, 
with    imprisonment  for  any  period    between 
one   and   six  years,    and  a  disturbance   by 
opprobrious  words,  without  personal  violence, 
with  imprisonment  for  any  period  from  one 
month  to  six  months.    We  may  here  observe, 
that  in  none  of  these  laws,  nor  in  the  laws 
of  any  country  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
excepting   the  law  of   England   and   those 
states  of  America  which  have  adopted  the 
English  common  law,  is  it  declared  to  be  a 
crime  simply  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trines   of    natural     or    revealed     religion  ; 
offences  of  this  class  being  invariably  made 
to  consist  in  the  use  of  indecent,  railing,  or 
scurrilous  language  on  such  subjects"     (pp. 
81,  82).   Whence  did  that  famous  declaration 
with  regard   to  religious   liberty  come,  to  be 
found  in  the   Louisianian  code,  but  from  a 
state  where  the  majority  are  roman  catholics. 
1  subjoin  it  here,  it  cannot  be  too  often  given  : 
An  extract  from  the  report   of    the  illus  - 
trious  Edward  Livingstone,  upon  presenting 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  Louisiana  the 
draft  of  a  system  of  penal  laws,  that  now 
constitute  the  penal  code   of  that  state  : — 
"  The  17th   title  commences  the  other  divi- 
sion,  distinguished   as   '  Private    offences,' 
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and,  first  of  these,  stand  such  as  affect  indi- 
viduals 'in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.' 
In  most  other  systems  of  penal  law  this  title 
is  much  more  extensive.  It  there  embraces 
a  species  of  offences  carefully  excluded  from 
this.  In  those  systems,  the  dominant  reli- 
gion is  personified,  and  rendered  by  this  fic- 
tion subject  to  be  injured  by  investigating  its 
truth,  or  doubting  its  divine  origin.  Nay, 
the  supreme  being  is  sometimes  impiously 
substituted  for  the  mode  of  worship  or  tenets 
of  faith  which  prevail  in  the  state,  and  his 
almighty  power  is  protected  by  vain  laws  to 
punish  'offences  against  god  and  religion.' 
The  code  offered  to  you  does  not  contain  this 
absurdity.  The  exercise  of  religion  is  con- 
sidered as  a  right — an  inestimable  one.  It 
is  restrained  only  by  those  limits  that  must 
restrict  all  rights — that  they  do  not  encroach 
upon  those  of  another ;  or,  in  other  words, 
do  not  change  into  wrongs.  All  articles  of 
faith,  all  modes  of  worship  are  equal  in  the 
eye  of  the  law — all  are  entitled  to  equal 
protection.  The  fallibility  of  human 
laws  does  not  undertake  a  task  to  which 
unerring  wisdom  is  alone  competent.  The 
weakness  of  human  laws  does  not  attempt  to 
avenge  the  cause  of  infinite  power,  and  in- 
juries and  insults  to  the  deity,  are  left  to  the 
being  who  asserts  his  rights  to  the  exclusive 
cognisance  of  such  offences  :  *  Vengeance 
is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  lord.'  The 
code  has  not  ventured  to  trench  upon  this  di- 
vine prerogative ;  but  its  provisions  will  be 
found  to  repress  or  punish  any  wanton  or 
intolerant  attempt  to  disturb  or  persecute ; 
while  every  necessary  authority  is  secured 
to  religious  societies,  for  the  preservation  of 
order  among  their  members.  So  that  the 
general  principles  announced  in  the  prelimi- 
nary chapter  of  the  code,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  evince  that 
this  state  will  give  effect  to  the  noble  experi- 
ment, that  has  been  so  successfully  tried  in 
these  republics  —  of  giving  perfect 
liberty  of  conscience — perfect  protec- 
tion to  all  religions,  and  substituting  per- 
fect equality  for  insulting  toleration 
— an  experiment  which  demonstrates  how 
fallacious  is  the  argument  of  a  necessary 
connection  between  church  and  state  ;  which 
shows  that  true  piety  may  be  preserved 
amid  a  variety  of  religious  tenets;  and 
proves  that  liberty  in  religion  has  the  same 
influence  on  the  great  virtues  which  alt  sects 
consider  as  essential  to  produce  eternal  hap- 
piness, as  liberty  in  government  has  on 
those  which  are  the  basis  of  political  pros- 
perity." (Introduction  to  the  Penal  Code  of 
Louisiana.    Edition  1833,  p.  174.) 

The  only  country  which  has  lately  pur- 
sued such  a  line  of  conduct  as  that  of 
England  towards  those  of  a  contrary  faith  to 
the  state,  has  been  protestant  Prussia. 
There  a  sort  of  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
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Nantes  took  place  some  years  ago,  and  the 
nonconformists  had  to  quit  the  country.  But 
though,  according  to  the  confession  of  the 
commissioners,  England  is  far  behind  every 
country,  in  laws  relating  to  religious  liberty,, 
as  far  as  blasphemy  is  concerned,  yet  there 
is  a  nation,  a  protestant  nation,  which  may 
be  some  relief  to  the  pride  of  the  British 
from  the  degradation  of  being  steeped  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  religious  intolerance.  Laing. 
gives  the  following  account  in  his  travels  in 
Sweden  : 

w  The  Swede  has  no  freedom  of  mind,  no 
power  of  dissent  in  religious  opinion  from 
the  established  church  ;  because  although 
toleration  nominally  exists,  a  man  not  bap-, 
tised,  confirmed,  and  instructed  by  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  establishment,  could  not  com- 
municate in  the  established  church,,  and 
could  not  marry  or  hold  office,  or  exercise 
any  act  of  majority,  as  a  citizen — would,  in 
fact,  be  an  outlaw.  Contempt  of  godris  a 
crime  for  which,  from  1830  to  1836  inclusive,, 
fourteen  persons  have  been  condemned  to 
death,  or  to  slavery  in  chains  for  life.  In  this 
crime,  as  in  treason,  government  must  insti- 
tute the  proceedings :  that  is,  the  ecclesias- 
tical department,  the  minister  of  state  for 
church  affairs,  orders  the  prosecution.  It  is 
not,  therefore,,  an  old  remnant  of  monkish- 
law,  working  unobserved  by  government  in 
rare  cases ;  but  it  is  inquisition  lawy  working 
in  the  hands  of  a  lutheran  state  church, 
as  thoroughly  as  in  Spain  or  Portugul,  in 
the  hands  of  a  roman  catholic  church.  The 
undefined  nature  of  the  crime  which  may 
be  twisted  so  as  to  comprehend  all  sorts- 
of  religious  dissent ;  the  immoral  nature  of 
the  evidence  which  generally  must  rest  upon 
the  espionage  of  servants  or  guests,  as  in 
the  case  I  heard  of;  and  the  guilt  itself, 
which  religion  takes  out  of  the  hands  of  man, 
and  punishes  here  or  hereafter  in  its  own 
way,  makes  this  no  object  for  human  law  to 
deal  with  in  enlightened  times.  The  crime 
of  mockery  of  the  public  service  of  god,  or 
contemptuous  behaviour  during  the  same,  is 
the  first  in  the  rubric  of  the  second  class  of 
crimes,  that  is,  it  comes  after  murder,  blas- 
phemy, sodomy,  but  before  perjury,  forgery, 
or  theft.  It  is,  evidently,  a  very  undefined 
crime,  but  is  visited  with  punishment  in 
chains  for  various  terms  of  years,  as  a  crime 
against  the  church  establishment.  Between 
1830  ami  1836,  not  fewer  than  242  persons 
have  been  condemned  to  chains  for  this 
crime  in  Sweden.  Who  will  say  that  the 
inquisition  was  abolished  by  Luther's  refor- 
mation ?  It  has  only  been  incorporated 
with  the  state  in  lutheran  countries,  and 
exercised  by  the  church  through  the  eccle- 
siastical department  of  government  in  the 
civil  courts  instead  of  in  the  church  courts. 
The  thing  itself  remains  in  vigour ;  Loid 
Molesworth  was  right  when  he  said,  that 
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the  whole  of  the  northern  people  of  lutheran 
countries  had  lost  their  liberties  ever  since 
they  changed  their  religion  for  a  better." 
(Dublin  Review) 

I  have  not  read  Cobbett's  "  History  of 
the  Reformation,"  but  I  thought  he  was  much 
of  Lord  Molesworth's  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  protestant  reformation  in  England,  at 
least  that  he  of  some  fame  in  Coventry 
entertained  sentiments  and  views  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  why  and  because  of  the  Co- 
ventry Socialist  Lecturer.  W.  J.  B, 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XXXIX.       . 

11  M.  Bonnet  observes,  that  if  we  survey 
the  principal  productions  of  nature,  we  shall 
perceive,  that  betwixt  those  of  a  different 
class,  and  even  those  of  a  different  species, 
there  will  always  be  found  some  which  will 
apparently  link  the  classes  or  species  toge- 
ther. The  polypus  forms  the  most  striking 
instance,  which  combines  the  properties  of 
an  animal  with  those  of  a  vegetable.  He 
has  given  us  a  scale  of  beings  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  gradation,  and  pointed  out  those 
particular  subjects  which  seem  to  connect 
the  different  classes,  so  as  to  form  but  one 
group  of  organised  bodies.  Whatever  ex- 
ceptions may  be  made  to  the  scale,  it  is 
certainly  ingenious ;  we  shall  give  it  a 
place.  Idea  of  a  scale  of  natural  beings  by 
M.  Bonnet : 

Man. 

Orang-outang 

Monkey 

Quadrupeds. 

Flying-squirrel 

Bat 

Ostrich 

Birds. 

Aquatic  bird 

Amphibious  bird 

Flying-fish 

Fish. 

Creeping-fish 

Eel 

Water-serpents 

Reptiles. 

Slug 

Snail 

Snails  (with  shells). 

Pipe-worms 


Moth 


Insects. 


Gall-insects 

Tape-worm 

Polypus 

Sea-nettle 

Sensitive-plant 

Plants. 
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Lichens 

Mouldiness 

Mushrooms 

Truffles 

Coral 

Lithophytes 

Amianthes 

Talc-!,  Gypsums,  Selenites 

Slate 

Stones. 
Figured  stones 
Chrystallised  stones 

Salts. 
Vitriols 

Metals. 
Semi-metals 

Brimstone. 
Bitumens 

Earths. 
Pure  Earth 

Water. 
Air. 

Fire. 
More  Subtile  Matter. 

"  Where,  for  the  illustration  of  any  sub- 
ject, a  variety  of  facts  are  collected  from 
every  part  of  the  globe,  many  of  them  must 
of  course  depend  upon  the  relation  of  persons 
whose  impartiality,  or  whose  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation, may  in  some  instances  be  ques- 
tioned. Enough,  however,  it  is  hoped, 
is  ascertained  to  disprove  the  theories  by 
which  naturalists  have  attempted  to  account 
for  what  they  denominate  varieties  of  the 
human  species  ;  and  to  establish  that  of  a 
gradation,  as  well  of  the  human  race,  as  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  in 
general. 

"A  gradation  in  the  human  race,  suppos- 
ing all  to  have  descended  from  one  pair, 
could  only  be  the  temporary  result  of  ac- 
cidental causes,  and  would  scarcely  merit  a 
minute  investigation.  But  as  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  facts  produced,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  various  species  of  men  were 
originally  created  and  separated,  by  marks 
sufficiently  discriminative,  it  becomes  an 
important  object,  in  general  physiology,  to 
trace  the  lines  of  distinction.  Previously  to 
discussing  the  question  of  species,  it  seems 
necessary  to  consider  the  signification  of  the 
term  as  used  by  naturalists. 

"It  has  been  found  convenient  for  the 
purposes  of  science,  to  divide  the  three  king- 
doms into  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species, 
each  superior  denomination  comprehending 
one  or  more  of  the  inferior.  With  respect 
to  the  three  first  divisions,  nature  herself 
does  not  seem  to  define,  or  even  to  recognise 
them,  but  leaves  it  for  the  sagacity  of  the 
naturalist  to  seize  the  leading  character- 
istics, and  to  arrange  her  productions  ac- 
cordingly. Of  the  last,  however,  there 
must  be  some  determinate   and   invariable 
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number,  otherwise  the  productions  of  nature 
would  be  liable  to  change  every  generation  ; 
and  the  species  of  animals,  vegetables,  and 
minerals,  at  this  day,  might  be  expected  to 
be  very  different  from  what  they  were  one 
or  two  thousand  years  ago.  We  find  the 
fact  to  be,  that  were  nature  is  left  to  herself, 
and  not  interrupted  by  the  artifice  of  man, 
as  in  wild  animals,  all  kinds  maintain  their 
respective  specific  distinctions,  through  a 
series  of  generations  ;  and  that  anomalous 
productions  are  rarely  met  with.  This 
leaves  us  to  infer,  as  most  naturalists  have 
done,  that  species  were  originally  so  created 
and  constituted,  as  to  be  kept  apart  from 
each  other,  with  certain  characteristic  dis- 
tinctions, which  form  a  proper  subject  for 
investigation.  These  distinctions,  notwith- 
standing, have  not,  as  it  should  seem,  been 
ascertained  in  all  cases — a  diversity  of 
opinion  respecting  them  still   prevailing. 

"The  most  generally  received  characteristic 
of  species  is  derived  from  generation.  When 
animals,  however  unlike,  can  breed  together, 
and  their  offspring  is  prolific,  it  has  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  of  the  same  species,  the  diver- 
sity of  the  parent  animals  being  attributed 
to  accidental  circumstances.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, not  only  the  various  kinds  of  dogs, 
but  even  foxes,  wolves,  and  jackalls,  must 
be  considered  as  of  one  species.  It  is  allow- 
ed, however,  that  some  animals,  of  different 
species,  will  breed  together,  as  the  horse  and 
ass  ;  but  the  circumstance  of  their  offspring 
being  barren,  effectually  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  of  the  same  species. 
Some  proofs  have  indeed  been  adduced,  and 
upon  good  authority,  of  mules  generating, 
although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  such 
instances  are  extremely  rare. 

"  This  hypothetic  characteristic  of  species, 
derived  from  generation,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
not  be  found  to  agree  with  facts  well  ascer- 
tained. It  is  known  to  every  one,  notwith- 
standing individuals  of  the  same  species  are 
all  discriminated  one  from  another,  yet  that 
like  animals  generally  produce  their  like, 
within  certain  degrees — even  when  the  pa- 
rent animals  differ  much  from  each  other, 
the  offspring,  under  the  influence  of  this  law, 
is  of  an  intermediate  nature,  partaking  of 
the  properties  of  both.  This  being  admitted, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  the  species  of  dogs,  for  instance, 
could  have  branched  out  into  that  diversity 
of  kinds  above  alluded  to,  supposing  that 
they  are  descended  from  one  pair.  But, 
even  waving  the  inquiry  how  they  came  to 
be  so  diversified,  taking  them  as  they  really 
are  at  this  moment,  and  allowing  them  a  free 
intercourse,  they  ought  all  to  be  reduced,  in 
a  few  generations,  to  one  common  mould, 
resulting  from  a  mixture  of  all  the  varieties 
now  subsisting.  This  certainlv  ought  to 
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follow,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  all 
of  one  species,  and  equally  prolific. 

"  It  may  be  said,  the  supposition  of  a  free 
intercourse  is  not  admissible,  because  the 
varieties  once  subsisting  are  carefully  pre- 
served by  attention  in  the  breeding.  This 
is  perhaps  in  some  degree  true  ;  but  still  an 
inquiry  will  be  suggested — why  does  not 
nature,  though  under  these  restrictions,  oc- 
casionally produce  those  varieties  which  she 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  at 
some  former  period  ?  Why  does  not  the 
greyhound  occasionally  produce  a  mastiff, 
the  spaniel  a  bull-dog  and  the  lap-dog  a 
wolf?  These  are  difficulties  which  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  hypothesis  ought,  if  possible, 
to  obviate ;  since,  whilst  they  exist,  they 
seem  to  render  it  altogether  untenable. 

"  I  should  rather  suppose  that  the  different 
kinds  of  dogs,  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
have  preserved  their  distinctive  qualities, 
are  in  reality  separate  species  of  animals  ; 
and  that  all  others  are  only  varieties,  or 
mongrels,  produced  by  the  intermixture  of 
those  species,  and  which,  like  the  mule,  in 
one,  two,  or  more  generations,  in  the  mon- 
grel line,  lose  their  prolific  quality,  and  con- 
sequently become  extinct.  Neither  the 
truth  nor  falsehood  of  this  opinion  can,  I 
apprehend,  be  proved  absolutely  from  any 
facts  known  at  present ;  but  thus  much  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  present'  and  former 
states  of  the  dog  kind,  are  perfectly  in  agree- 
ment with  the  hypothesis  just  advanced. 
Most  certainly,  the  state  of  this  domestic 
animal,  at  present,  in  regard  to  kinds  and 
varieties,  compared  with  what  it  was  at  any 
former  period,  does  not  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  the  varieties  are  upon  the  point  of 
swallowing  up  the  different  kinds,  which  are 
as  numerous  and  excellent  as  in  any  former 
period — yet  this  conclusion  is  always  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  other  theory." 

RECENT   ARTICLES.  . 

Mr.  Editor. — Without  one  word  of  pre- 
face, I  must  tell  you,  that  an  assertion  con- 
tained in  an  article  entitled  a  u  .Repeal  of 
the  Union,"  in  Oracle  78,  is  in  my  opinion 
a  most  unwise  one.  The  assertion  I  allude 
to  is  this — "  Ireland  would  do  well  to  begin 
by  a  systematic  assassination  of  all  the  par- 
sons in  that  country."  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  writer  of  this  sentence  means  what  his 
words  imply.  Assassination  is  always  revolt- 
ing. I  cannot  conceive  a  case  in  which  it 
would  be  justifiable.  The  example  we  have 
in  Brutus,  as  pourtrayed  by  Shakspere,  is 
perhaps  the  best  upon  record — but,  though  I 
must  admit  that  Brutus  intended  well,  I  still 
think  he  acted  wrongly.  Few  persons  can 
have  a  greater  abhorrence  of  the  profession 
of  parsonry  than  myself,  but  I  think  it  best 
to  reason  parsons  out  of  existence.  I  have  full 
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faith  in  common  sense,  and  believe  that  it  is 
influential  enough  to  induce  even  the  poor 
benighted  Irish  to  discountenance  religious 
nonsense.  If  reason  is  not  sufficient  to  rid 
us  of  the  heavy  burden  and  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  parsons,  I  am  content  that  parsons 
remain. 

Many  objections  have  been  made  to  a  no- 
tice of  the  <k  Royal  Birth,"  in  No.  73.  I 
also  have  an  objection,  but  a  very  different 
one  from  any  1  have  heard  urged.  I  know 
that  the  intention  of  that  notice  was  to  show, 
that  however  tax-eaters  might  rejoice  at  a 
royal  birth,  it  was  no  mighty  cause  of  re- 
joicing to  tax-payers.  That  notice  also  did 
this,  it  recorded  the  accouchment  of  the 
queen  in  about  such  terms  as  royal  news- 
papers would  notice  the  accouchment  of  a 
poor  woman,  in  a  poor-house.  It  recipro- 
cated the  compliment  of  a  rich  pauper  to  a 
poor  one.  All  this  was  good.  What  I  ob- 
ject to  is  this — that  the  notice  did  not  say 
these  things.  I  object  to  the  notice,  not  for 
what  it  said,  but  for  what  it  did  not  say. 
The  writer  of  the  uotice  left  his  design  to  be 
guessed  at.  This  was  impolitic.  He  should 
have  known  that  nearly  every  man,  in  guess- 
ing intentions,  makes  it  a  rule  to  guess  the 
worst. 

Like  unto  the  assertion  in  the  article  on 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  upon  which  I  have 
commented,  are  several  passages  in  the  ar- 
ticles entitled  "  Politics  for  Politicians.''  To 
these  I  have  one  objection — they  contain 
false  advice.  In  pulling  down  error,  I  see 
no  necessity  for  pulling  down  one  another. 
Institutions,  if  bad,  are  to  be  changed — our 
fellow-men,  if  debased,  are  to  be  improved. 
I  hold  the  life  aud  happiness  of  my  fellow- 
man,  even  of  my  enemy,  if  I  have  one,  as 
sacred  as  my  own.  I  know  that  the  writer  of 
the  articles  referred  to,  does  the  same  thing 
as  fervently  as  myself.  To  what  do  I  object, 
then  ?  To  this — that  what  he  thinks  does 
not  appear,  in  these  particular  instances,  in 
what  he  has  written. 

Do  not  mistake  my  letter,  Mr.  Editor,  and 
suppose  that  I  think  that  you  should  have 
excluded  the  passages  now  in  question,  from 
the  Oracles  pages.  Nothing  of  the  kiud. 
Because  I  object  to  them,  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  they  are  wrong.  But  I  do 
object  to  them,  because  I  think  them  seriously 
wrong.  Right  or  wrong,  you  act  a  manly 
ipart,  in  giving  them  insertion.  The  Oracle 
is  certainly  an  organ  of  free  expression — but 
(What  an  illiberal  organ  it  would  be  if  every 
Communication  was  cut  down  or  raised  up  to 
four  standard.     The  Oracle  would    then  be 

it  the  organ  of  the  editor.  And  this  is 
fhat  every  pretended  organ  of  free  expression 
Q  this  country  is.  The  editors  of  such  pa- 
pers re-cast  everything  they  suffer  to  appear, 
In  order  to  give  the  paper  a  oueness,  and 
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preserve  a  unity.  Such  conduct  may  serve  a 
party — but  it  can  never  serve  free  inquiry. 
Editorial  despotism  makes  freedom  of  ex- 
pression a  farce.  In  the  republic  of  letters 
every  man  should  be  heard,  in  his  own  way, 
and  by  his  own  words.  It  has  been  the  glory 
of  the  Oracle  to  be  no  barren  supporter  of  this 
privilege.  Many  rugged  sentences  have  ap- 
peared on  its  pages — but  they  were  better 
rugged  than  false. 

It  has  been  seriously  suggested  to  me,  that 
I  should  "  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
Otacle,''  because  of  the  peculiar  passages  to 
whieh  I  have  alluded.  But  I  see  not  why. 
Lord  Brougham  declared  the  other  night,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  a  discussion  upon 
Irish  meetings,  that  he  contended  for  "  The 
right  of  every  man  to  express  his  opinions — 
even  though  they  were  the  wildest  extrava- 
gances.'' This  was  noble.  It  was  the 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  of 
expression.  His  lordship  did  not  forsake  the 
principle,  because  wild  extravagances  might 
sometimes  be  expressed.  I  care  not  to  say 
that  I  caunot  accept  the  advice  offered  me. 
He  would  be  a  strange  lover  of  freedom  of 
expression,  who  should  withdraw  from  a 
paper  because  sentiments  were  expressed  in 
it  contrary  to  his  own.  Such  a  man  might 
talk  of  his  love  of  the  freedom  of  his  own 
expression,  but  to  talk  of  anything  more 
liberal  would  be  mockery.  1  will  not 
defend  all  that  is  said,  but  I  will  defend  the 
right  to  say  it — aud  I  will  encourage  the 
practice,  on  the  part  of  every  man,  of  boldly 
saying  whatever  he  thinks  useful  to  be  said, 
however  much  it  may  be  opposed  to  what  I 
think  correct. 

I  do  not  think  it  of  any  consequence, 
whether  I  agree  or  disagree  with  what  my 
friends  may  say  in  the  Oracle.  Mr.  Editor, 
we  are  anxions  to  support  great  principles 
rather  than  any  party.  We  have  no  interest 
to  serve  in  the  Oracle  but  that  of  truth.  I 
regard  the  Oracle  as  a  means  whereby  we 
hold  a  public  conversation,  and  it  no  more 
follows  that  I  shall  echo  your  sentiments,  or 
that  you  shall  echo  mine,  than  it  follows 
that  when  we  converse  privately,  we  shall  all 
be  of  one  opinion.  We  each  speak  our  sin- 
cere sentiments.  We  care  more  for  honesty 
than  unity.  The  public  profit  by  this  course. 
They  hear  many  sincere  opinions  instead  of 
the  false  and  forced  echo  of  one.  It  is  our 
business  to  explain  our  sentiments  —  the 
public's  to  gather  from  them  the  truth. 

G.  J.  H. 


NOTICE. 

Received  a  parcel  of  American  papers  from  Mr. 
Hollick. 

J.  G.  H.  inquires  what  parties  are  meant  by  the 
"  Socialists  of  B.  and  C,"  mentioned  in  the  article 
on  "  The  socialists  god,"  in  No.  79— the  socialists 
of  Burnley  and  Coventry. 

Received,  "  How  to  convert  infidels." 
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NATIONAL    EDUCATION. 

(Altered from  Wordsworth.) 

ALAS  !  what  differs  more  than  man  from  man  ! 
And  whence  this  difference?  whence  bat  from  him- 
self? 
For  see  the  universal  race  endowed 
With  the  same  upright  form  !     The  sun  is  fixed, 
And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven 
Within  the  reach  of  every  human  eye  ; 
The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  in  all  ears  ; 
The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 
Into  all  hearts.     Throughout  the  "world  of  sense, 
Even  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair, 
That  object  is  laid  open  to  ^he  view 
Without  reserve  or  veil !  and  as  a  power 
Is  salutary,  or  its  influence  sweet, 
Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 
That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 

Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all ; 
Reason — and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  tears  ; 
Imagination,  freedom  of  the  will, 
Conscience  to  guide  and  check  ;  and  death 
To  be  foretasted — our  mortal  lives  presumed. 
Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  monstrous  might  be 

deemed 
The  failure,  if  the  same  nature  or  neutral  nature  to 

this  point, 
Liberal  and  distinguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 
From  common  understanding  ;  leaving  truth 
And  virtue,  difficult,  abstruse,  and  dark  ; 
Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few  : 
Strange  should  it  deal  therein  with  nice  respects, 
And  frustrate  all  the  rest !     Believe  it  not ; 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars ; 
The  charities,  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  flowers. 
The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule, 
Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thoughts — 
No  mystery  is  here;  no  special  boon 
For  high  and  not  for  low — for  proudly  graced 
And  not  for  meek  in  heart.     The  smoke  ascends 
To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage  hearth 
As  from  the  haughty  palace.     Who  aright 
Ponders  on  true  equality,  may  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope ; 
Yet,  in  that  meditation,  will  he  find 
Motive  to  sadder  grief,  when  his  thoughts  turn 
From  nature's  justice  to  the  social  wrongs 
That  make  such  difference  betwixt  man  and  man. 

Oh  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time, 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth, 
And  best  protection,  this  universal  realm, 
While  she  exacts  duty  to  law,  shall  admit 
An  obligation  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  are  born  to  assist  each  other. 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure, 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains, 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  to  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  all  other  truth, 
Well  understood  and  practised — so  that  none, 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop, 
By  timely  culture  unsustained,  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder  ;  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools; 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  freey 


I  believe  that  our  estranged  and  divided 
ashes  shall  unite  again  ;  that  our  separated 
dust,  after  so  many  pilgrimages  and  trans- 
formations into  the  parts  of  minerals,  plants, 
animals,  elements,  shall  at  the  voice  of  god 
return  into  their  primitive  shapes,  and  join 
again  to  make  up  their  primary  and  predes- 
tinate forms. — Dr.  Brown, 
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ARREST  OF  MESSRS.  ROBINSON 
AND  FINLAY,  OF  EDINBURGH, 
FOR  BLASPHEMY. 

We  have  not  received,  until  this  week,  any 
authentic  particulars  of  the  above  circum- 
stance, and  are  ,now  compelled  to  postpone 
the  communication  of  our  friend,  "  W.  B." 
until  next  week,  a  great  portion  of  our 
present  number  being  in  type  when  his 
favour  came  to  hand.  We  may,  however, 
state,  that  on  Saturday,  June  3rd,  the  shops 
of  Mr.  H.  Robinson,  publisher,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Finlay,  librarian,  were  entered  by 
the  procurator  fiscal,  and  a  search  made  for 
infidel  or  blasphemous  books.  Mr.  R.  was 
too  ill  to  be  removed  from  his  house,  and 
three  officers  were  appointed  to  watch  him 
night  and  day.  Mr.  Finlay  was  taken  to 
gaol.  On  Wednesday,  the  7th,  bail  was 
tendered  and  taken — two  sureties  of  £50 
each,  in  each  case,  when  the  officers  were 
removed  from  Mr.  R.'s  house,  and  Mr.  F. 
liberated  from  gaol. 

Mr.  Finlay  is  an  infidel  of  old  standing, 
an  honest  working  man,  who,  in  the  early 
times  of  Carlile,  was  a  zealous  disciple,  and 
a  bold  propounder  of  sceptical  principles  in 
Edinburgh. 

In  the  Penny  Satirist  of  the  same  week 
as  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  the  first  in  May, 
there  is  an  illustration  ^relating  to  the  para- 
graph on  the  royal  birth  and  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.  The  royal  tigress  and  her 
cubs  are  exhibited  by  Peel  and  Goulbourn  to 
John  Bull,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
trumpeter.  The  letter-press  is  merely  an 
enlargement  of  the  paragraph,  the  same 
ideas  and  the  same  words  are  in  both.  Is 
there  any  mesmerism  in  the  communication 
of  ideas  between  T.  P.  and  the  writer  in  the 
Penny  Satirist  ? 


This  Day  is  Published, 

"THE      LIFE      OF      SPINOZA. 

ONE  PENNY. 

The  Weekly  Dispatch,  in  a  notice  of  the  "  West- 
minster Review,"  from  whose  pages  the  above  life 
is  extracted,  says  :  ' '  There  is  an  admirable  article  on 
the  life  of  the  illustrious  and  immortal  philosopher 

Spinoza The  life  of  Spinoza  attracts  most  of 

our  attention.  He  was  the  son  of  Portugues  Jews,, 
residing  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  born  in  1633, 
the  reign  of  our  Charles  I.  He  was  brought  up 
religiously,  but  even  when  young  he  began  to  be 
sceptical,  and  had  the  moral  courage  to  assert  that 
the  bible  contained  no  doctrine  of  a  future  state. 
This  great  philosopher,  of  course,  became  the 
victim  of  persecution.  He  afterwards  was,  for 
short  time,  a  calvinist— then  a  mennomist — then  a 
thorough  deist  —  and,  at  last,  an  atheist,  under 
which  persuasion  he  published  his  great  philosophi- 
cal work,  '  Tractatus  —Theological  Politicus.' 
Almost  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  this  cele- 
brated work  first  appeared,  and  Spinoza's  name  is 

still  of  the  highest  authority." ______ 

Printed  and  Published  by  THOMAS    PATERSON, 

No.  11,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  London. 
Saturday,  July    1,  1843. 
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"FAITH'S  EMPIRE  IS  THE   WORLD;   ITS   MONARCH,  GOD;   ITS  MINISTERS,  THE   PRIESTS; 

ITS  SLAVES,  THE  PEOPLE  " 

First  Editor— Charles  Southwell,  imprisoned  for  twelve  months  and  fined  j^IOO,  for  Blasphemy  in  No.  A, 
Second  Editor — George  Jacob  Holyoake,  imprisoned  for  six  months,  for  Blasphemy. 
Third  Editor — Thomas  Paterson,  imprisoned  for  one  month,  for  Blasphemous  Placards. 
Vendors— George  Adams,   imprisoned  for  one  month  for  selling  No.  4  ;  and 
Harriet  Adam3,  his  wife,  arrested  for  selling  No.  25. 
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ANTI-PERSECUTION  UNION. 

PUBLIC   MEETING. 

On  Monday  evening,  June  26th,  a  public 
meeting  was  convened  at  the  RotundaRooms, 
Blackfriars-road,  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing an  account  of  the  labours  of  the  Anti- 
Persecution  Union,  furnishing  a  statement 
-of  accounts,  resigning  office  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  of  management,  and  deter- 
mining on  the  propriety  of  dissolving  or 
continuing  the  Union.  The  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  HETHERTNGTON,who, 
after  stating  his  gratification  at  what  had 
been  already  done,  and  his  willingness 
whenever  called  on  to  aid  the  movement  to 
the  extent  of  his  means  and  ability,  intro- 
duced 

Mr.  Ryall,  Secretary  of  the  Union,  who 
read   the   following 

REPORT 

OF    THE    ANTI-PERSECUTION    UNION. 

The  Anti-Persecution  Union  is  essentially 
■&  practical  association.  Its  sphere,  action. 
It  promulgates  no  theory,  supports  no  sys- 
tem, recognises  no  doctrine,  and  acknow- 
ledges no  sect  or  party  in  preference  to  any 
other.  Considering  that  no  one  man  or 
body  of  men  possesses  all  truth,  that  it  is  only 
through  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion 
that  truth  can  be  obtained,  and  that  none, 
whether  in  the  majority  or  minority,  should 
•obstruct  another  or  dictate  to  another,  either 
in  the  holding  or  promulgation  of  opinions, 
it  has  been  organised  to  proclaim  and  to 
maintain  to  the  utmost  the  practical  recog- 
nition and  enjoyment  of  the  so-much  vaunted 
and  so  little  understood  "  right  of  private 
judgment."  Its  purpose  is  to  obtain  for  all 
!  the  free  publication  of  opinion,  without  regard 
ito  matter  or  manner,  convinced  that  nothing 
further  is  required  for  the  eliciting  of  all  de- 
|  sired  truth  than  for  opinion  to  clash  with 
opinion,  and  withal  the  only  legitimate  way 
i of  overthrowing  error. 

The  only  claims  on  the  Union  for  assist- 
ance are  oppression  or  persecution,  endured 
by  any  for  the  expression  of  opinion,  without 
regard  to  sect,  party,  or  condition,  who  may 
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be  too  weak  to  protect  themselves,  too  unpo- 
pular to  command  public  sympathy,  or  to© 
uninfiuential  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  magis- 
tracy, the  executive,  or  the  legislature. 
But  it  is  when  these  high  authorities,  abdi- 
cating their  proper  functions,  and  becoming, 
instead  of  guardians,  persecutors  and  oppres- 
sors, that  a  defensive  and  protective  associa- 
tion becomes  of  paramount  importance  and 
utility.  It  was  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
when  systematic  and  formal  persecution, 
under  the  name  of  law,  was  carried  on  against 
Charles  Southwell,  for  the  publishing  of 
opinion,  that  the  nucleus  of  this  Union  was 
formed,  under  the  designation  of  Mr.  South- 
well's Defence  Committee.  The  continuance 
of  the  barbarous  interference  with  liberty  of 
expression,  as  well  as  threatened  proceedings 
of  a  similar  kind,  led  to  the  formation  of  an 
association,  which  should  watch  over  and 
protect  the  interests  of  liberty  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  continued  exertions  of  the  Union 
have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  succes- 
sive persecutions  of  Harriet  Adams,  George 
Adams,  George  Holyoake,  and  Thomas 
Paterson,  who,  having  been  singled  out  as 
victims,  might  have  been  sacrificed  er 
crushed  but  Tor  the  present  organisation. 

The  wishes  and  approbation  of  the  friends 
of  freedom  were  speedily  evinced  by  the 
support  which  arrived  in  frequent,  and  mostly 
small,  subscriptions  from  bodies  of  operatives 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  business  of  the  committee  of  the 
Union  was  to  facilitate  the  collection  and 
manage  the  receipt  and  disbursements  ot 
these  sums,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
marked  out  as  victims  and  for  the  cause 
generally — to  obtain  the  best  legal  or  other 
advice  and  assistance,  or  facilitate  their  ob- 
tainment — to  soften  the  hardships  usually 
incurred  by  the  relatives  or  dependants  of 
those  who  have  been  bold  enough  and  honest 
enough  to  publish  their  opinions  though  ever 
so  repugnant  to  established  dogmas  or  philoso- 
phies— and  to  record,  for  the  information  of  the 
public,  and  for  future  reference  and  use, 
the  proceedings  arbitrarily  adopted  against 
free  speakers,  also  to  become  part  of  the 
Union's  duty.     This  latter  was  largely  ef- 
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fected  by  engaging  talented  reporters  on  the 
public  press,  to  take  notes  of  the  proceedings 
in  each  of  the  courts  against  Southwell, 
Holyoake,  and  Paterson,  which  resulted  in 
the  publication  of  their  respective  trials. 
In  this  the  Union  acknowledge  with  much 
gratification  the  assistance  of  several  ardent 
and  munificent  friends  of  freedom,  in  its  ge- 
nuine acceptation. 

The  most  arduous  duty,  and  one  which, 
from  the  atrocious  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  most  needed  powerful  combination 
for  resistance,  was  the  case  of  Paterson, 
who  was  subjected  to  the  most  vile  and  ty- 
rannical wresting  of  the  law,  to  purposes 
not  even  contemplated,  either  by  the  law, 
bad  as  the  law  is,  or  its  framers.  It  is  now 
considered  by  all  enlightened  and  just  men 
to  be  a  national  reproach  to  us  that  the  so- 
called  crime  of  blasphemy  should  be  made 
the  subject  either  of  statute  or  common  law 
in  the  way  of  punishment.  How  much 
greater  the  iniquity  when  a  law  is  strained 
and  warped  from  its  avowed  purpose  to  suc- 
cumb to  bigoted  clamour  and  infuriated  into- 
lerance. Such  is  precisely  the  case  of  the 
last-named  victim  on  whom  was  accumulated 
the  most  unredressed  overt  attacks,  both  in 
person  and  property,  flagrant  judicial  injust- 
ice, and  wanton  penal  outrages,  wrhich  the 
account  of  the  proceedings  before  and  after 
the  Bow-street  hearing  in  the  published 
trial  fully  detail.  The  most  memorable 
instances  of  judicial  turpitude  are  recorded 
in  the  Bow-street  proceedings.  One  instance 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  magistrate  fully  shows 
the  outrageous  character  of  this  last  per- 
secution, and  the  cunning  and  fraudulent 
scheme  for  putting  down  freedom  of  expres- 
sion b}r  smuggling  the  publication  of  opinion 
into  an  act  intended  merely  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  common  police  offences,  as  street 
nuisances  and  obstructions. 

When  we  hear  a  magistrate  uttering  such 
a  sentiment  as  this — "He  thought  without 
straining  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  act 
very  much,  though  it  was  a  very  large  power 
that  had  been  given  him  by  the  legislature, 
he  might  put  a  construction  on  the  words 
hostile  tothe  defendant" — what  shall  we  think 
of  our  chance  of  protection  from  such  sourees  ? 

By  this,  as  well  as  numerous  similar 
cases,  is  seen  what  licentious  abuses  autho- 
rity would  perpetrate  when  unchecked  either 
by  an  honest  legislature  or  a  sound  and  en- 
lightened popular  sentiment.  For  this 
reason  especially  did  the  last  case,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Union,  become 
specially  fitted  for  their  protection.  The 
able  assistance  of  Mr.  Thomas  the  barrister 
was  obtained,  and  strenuous  exertions  made 
to  direct  public  attention  to  the  foul  proceed- 
ings. 

By  the  printed  report  of  the  entire  receipts 
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and  expenditure  more  particular  information 
will  be  afforded  of  the  proceedings  as  they 
occurred  in  the  order  of  time. 

The  total  amount  of  receipts  which  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  committee  have  been, 

Receipts* £153  15     3^ 

Expenditure     142     0     4% 

Leaving  a  balance  of £11  14  11 

The  present  juncture,  in  which  the  affairs 
which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
committee  have  been  brought  to  a 
close,  appears  to  them  most  fitting  for 
their  retirement.  In  resigning  to  the  pre- 
sent assembly  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by 
a  former  public  meeting,  they  would  offer  a 
few  words  in  recommendation  of  a  future 
course.  Reasons,  based  on  a  careful  consi- 
deration of  the  present  aspect  of  the  times, 
concur  in  inducing  the  committee  to  consi- 
der that  the  present  organisation  of  the 
Union  should  be  continued  and  systematised. 
The  condition  of  the  law,  the  temper  of  the 
legislature,  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and 
the  state  of  public  opinion  afford  but  slight 
grounds  for  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  and 
complete  reformation.  Even  now,  events 
in  Edinburgh,  in  which  seizures  of  person 
and  property  have  taken  place,  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  united  action.  "With  opposition 
so  great  and  so  powerful,  progress  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  rapid.  But  the  magnitude 
of  the  difficulties  render  combined  effort  still 
more  necessary.  The  attacks  at  Edinburgh 
and  the  events  likely  to  result  would  afford 
a  fair  field  for  the  exertions  of  some  known 
and  intelligent  men  whose  leisure  and  abilties 
have  been  hitherto  untaxed  in  this  career  of 
utility.  The  newly-stimulated  energies  of 
a  committee,  composed  wholly,  or  at  least 
partly,  of  fresh  men,  might  give  a  powerful 
impetus  to  the  cause,  not  only  in  the  rendering 
assistance  to  the  persecuted,  but  in  forming 
a  more  enlightened  public  and  legislative 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  free  discussion. 

In  conclusion,     the  committee  need  add 
nothing   further  than  the  reiteration  of  the 
concise  statement  previously  put  forth  of  th 
views   and  aims   of    the   Anti-Persecution 
Union. 

Its  principle. — The  right  of  free  publica- 
tion of  opinion. 

Objects. — The  promulgation  of  such  prin- 
ciple, and  the  attainment  and  maintenance 
of  that  right. 

Means. — The  organisation  of  an  associa- 
tion for  the  periodical  or  other  collection  of 
funds,  to  be  managed  by  a  committee  se- 
lected by  the  subscribers. 

M.  Kya:ll,  Sec. 
Office,  40,  Holywell-street,  Strand. 

26th  June,  1843. 

*  Large  sums  have  been  received  at  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Sheffield,  &c,  which  are  not  included  in 
the  above.    .*J300  would  not  be  much  under  the  total. 
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Mr.  Paterson  came  forward  and  moved 
the  first  resolution,  to  the  effect,  that  "  The 
Report   be   received."      He  entered   into  a 
detail  of  the  reasons   inducing   him  to  take 
the  part  he  had — the  persecution  of  South- 
well— the  difficulty  of  iinding  a  person  wil- 
ling  to  risk  the  publishing  of  the  Oracle — 
and  the  necessity  or  urging  forward  the  infidel- 
publication  vendors  and  publishers  generally, 
who  would  be  re-assured  by  seeing  still  more 
ultra    works   than     their   own   openly    sold 
without  hesitation.     He  also  found    that  the 
ncreased  public  interest  manifested  at  the 
)pening  of  the  Holywell-street  Oracle  office 
endered  necessary  increased  efforts,  which 
vere  accordingly  manifested  in  the  adoption 
)f  the  system  of  shop-placards  to  still  further 
lisseminate  the  species  of  knowledge  (athe- 
stical,  of  course) which  he  was  desirous  of 
preading.     Thence  resulted   the  celebrated 
ilacards,    the    subsequent    proceedings   at 
3pw-street,  his  felon-like  imprisonment,  and 
rfe  aid  and  assistance  of  the  Union,  whose 
ervices  on  this  as  well  as  on  previous  occa- 
ions   he  considered   fully  entitled  them   to 
ne  approbation  of  the  meeting.     In  his  re- 
tal  of  some  of  the   placards  a  strong   and 
ery   general   feeling    of    approbation   was 
vinced  by  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Powell    seconded    the   resolution, 
hich  was  put  and  carried. 
The   next   resolution   was — "  That    this 
eeting  view  as  unjust  and  impolitic  all  ar- 
trary  interference  with  the  free  expression 
'  opinion." 

This  was  supported  by  Mr.  Southwell, 
ith  his  characteristic  fervour  and  enthusi- 
m.  He  delivered  an  effective  ad- 
ess,  which  was  responded  to  by  general 
clamafions,  mingled  with  some  sounds  of 
sapprobation  on  the  part  of  some  few  indi- 
duals,  who  appeared  to  have  joined  the 
eeting  for  no  other  purpose.  He  then 
tired,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  London 
join  the  Edinburgh  freethinkers. 
After  the  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
5ELTON,  some  opposition  was  offered  to 
e  mode  in  which  it  had  been  supported, 
hich,  Mr.  Southwell  rose  for  the  purpose 
showing,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
e  merits  of  the  right  of  free  discussion, 
nich  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  sup- 
rted  by  the  atheist,  theist,  religionist,  or 
n-religionist,  each  being  fully  at  liberty 
bring  to  bear  whatever  arguments  he 
ought  forcible,  without  consulting  infidel 
faithful. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Holyoake, 

onded  by  Mr.  Ruffey  Ridley,  "  That, 

the   protection    of     unrestricted    free- 

of  publication,    both  oral  and  written, 

'■oh,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  the 

,is  continually  liable  to  be  invaded — self- 

tection  has  become  absolutely  necessary, 

1  a  powerful  and  intelligent  union  for  this 
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purpose  would  be  the  most  effectual,  both  for 
resistance  to  present    and    anticipated    out 
rage,  as  well  as  to  prevent  it  entirely  by  a 
change  in  the  law." 

The  meeting  ultimately  determined,  after 
a  resolution,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Ryall, 
that  the  Union  should  continue,  and  that  a 
committee  should  be  forthwith  appointed. 
After  the  proposals  of  various  individuals  to 
fill  the  offices  of  committee  men,  the  follow- 
ing were  chosen — Messrs.  Thos.  Powell, 
Davis,  Thomas  Paterson,  George  J. 
Holyoake,  Ruff  ey  Ridley,  Caroline 
Hornblower — and  received  authority  to 
add  to  their  numbers. 

The  meeting  was  full,  and  was  obviously 
composed  of  advocates  not  only  of  free 
discussion,  but  almost  wholly  of  decided 
supporters  of  anti-religious  sentiments  and 
agitation. 

M.  Ryall,  Secretary. 


HARMONY  OF  THE  GODLTES. 

II. 

In  sober  truth,  religion  is  a  melancholy 
thing.  It  inflames  the  passions,  warps  the 
judgment,  and  is  the  continual  opponent  of 
progression.  "  He  that  be.lieveth  not  shall 
be  damned,"  is  its  language  and  its  phi- 
losophy. Were  religion  founded  in  truth, 
it  would  not  require  so  many  means  of  sup- 
port, but  would  rely  on  human  reason. 
Hobbes,  rightly  called  theology,  '.*  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,"  for  dark  enough,  in 
all  conscience,  it  must  be  to  the  believer, 
who  reflects  ever  so  little  on  the  absurd  and 
contradictory  evidences  and  doctrines  of 
this  so-called  science  —  for  the  advocates 
of  the  natural  assert  the  immutability 
and  uniform  operation  of  the  deity's 
works,  while  the  unnatural,  or  revelation- 
tribe,  assert  that  god  has  repeatedly  upset 
his  own  works,  altering  or  suspending  the 
operations  of  nature,  which,  as  the  tale  goes, 
he  once  pronounced  "  very  good."  For 
instance,  the  Jew-book,  that  precious  com- 
pound of  absurdity,  represents  the  deity  as 
occasionally  stopping  the  sun,  parting  the 
seas  and  rivers,  raising  the  dead,  and  other 
ravings,  which  utterly  controvert  all  the 
ends  of  the  natural  theologian — but  let  them 
speak  for  themselves.  Bishop  of  Bristol's 
Ecclesiasiastical  History,  page  297,  says, 
"That  a  traditional  revelation  must  be  sup- 
ported by  satisfactory  historic  proof — for 
otherwise  a  revelation  could  not  be  a  foun- 
dation for  faith,  as  faith  would  then  be  the 
evidence  of  things  not  only  not  seen,  but  of 
things  that  were  never  seen  by  any  human 
being.  2.  No  revelation  can  be  true,  that 
contradicts  the  evidence  of  our  senses— 3.  or 
is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  reason. 
And,  4.  It  is  no  revelation,  unless  it 
is  plainly  and  clearly  expressed."     Let  uj 
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bow  apply  these  teats,  briefly,  from  evidence 
indisputable  even  by  goddists,  to  these  rules. 

Where  is  the  proof  of  the  existence  even 
of  the  supposed  author  of  the  five  books  of 
the  pentateuch,  other  than  in  these  books  ? 
There  is  none,  and  the  evidence  of  the  tales 
contained  in  these  books  have  been  long  set 
at  naught  by  astronomy,  geology,  and  physi- 
ology. Ten  entire  books  of  the  bible  are 
excluded  by  the  swedenborgians,  and, accord- 
ing to  "Belshams  Evidence.?,"  "  What  is 
genuine,  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to 
what  is  spurious,  in  the  books  of  Moses. 
So  negligent  have  been  the  Jews  in  the 
preservation  of  their  sacred  books,  that  many 
ef  them  are  irrecoverably  lost,  and  the 
manuscript  copies  which  they  possess  are  so 
deplorably  defective,  that  the  variations  in 
the  Bodleian  MSS.  from  Vanderhoogl's 
Hebrew  bible,  amount  to  14,000." — Aihe- 
naum,  vol.  4th*  According  to  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's  collations,  which  the  pious  would  fain 
suppress,  u  The  most  ancient  MSS.  we 
have  were  not  written  earlier  than  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  century  of  the  christian  era,  and 
all  of  them  have  been  regulated  by  the 
(modern)  Jewish  masora  !  "  So  much  for 
historic  proof. 

We  n«ver  knew  a  revelation  that  did  not 
contradict  the  "evidences  of  the  senses,"  or 
that  was  not  "  contrary  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  reason,"  nor  can  I  see  the  necessity 
for  a  revelation  unless  it  did,  for  surely  there 
is  no  necessity  for  revealing  what  is  evi- 
denced by  the  senses,  and  that  can  be  no 
revelation  that  requires  revealers,  hardly 
two  of  whom  reveal  alike,  in  fact,  the  sub- 
ject is  unworthy  of  a  serious  examination — 
for,  as  has  been  stated  already  in  the 
Oraclet  the  Jew-book  "Revelations  are  pre- 
tences, whose  miracles  are  cheats,  whose 
inspiration  imposture,  whose  scriptures  are 
forgeries,  whose  traditions  are  false,  whose 
prophecies  are  guesses." 

But,  say  the  natural  theologians,  granting 
the  obscurity  of  revelation,  physical  proof 
steps  in  and  aids  it,  and  thus  we  have 
established  a  stronghold,  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  dislodge  us,  v  We  look  through 
nature  up  to  nature's  god."  Dr.  Buckland, 
through  his  scientific  spectacles,  reads  us  a 
lesson  on  revelation,  as  given  to  us  in  the 
proofs  of  design  and  contrivance  in  the 
formation  of  strata,  and  the  wonderful  con- 
fusion, mental  and  physical,  existing  on  the 
globe,  all  of  course  ordained  for  god's  glory 
and  our  bewilderment,  hear  him  : 

"  With  respect  to  the  animal  kingdom,  we 
acknowledge  with  gratitude,  that,  among  the 
higher  classes,  there  is  a  certain  number  of 
living  species  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
supply  of  human  food  and  raiment,  and  to 
the  aid  of  civilised  man  in  his  various  la- 
bours and  occupations  ;  and  that  these  are 
endowed  with  dispositions  and  faculties  which 
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adapt  them  in  a  peculiar  degree  for  domei- 
tication ;  but  their  number  bears  an  extreme- 
ly small  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of 
existing  species ;  and  with  regard  to  the  lower 
classes  of  animals,  there  are  but  very  few, 
among   their   almost    countless   multitudes, 
that  minister  either  to  the  wants   or  luxuries 
of  the  human  race.     Even  could  it  be  proved 
that  all  existing  species   are  serviceable  toll 
man,  no  such  iuterence  could  be  drawn  withf! 
respect  to   those  numerous  extinct  animalaH 
which  geology  shows  to   have  ceased  to  livelj 
long  before  our  race  appeared  upon  the  earth.H 
It  is  surely  more  consistent  with  sound  phiHJ 
osophy,  and  with  all  the  information  that  i«|l 
vouchsafed  to  us  respecting  the  attributes  oi 
the  deity,  to  consider  each  animal  as  having 
been  created  first  for  its  own  sake,  to  receive 
its  portion  of  that  enjoyment  which  the  uni 
versal  parent  is  pleased  to  impart  to  eacl 
creature  that  has  life  :  and, secondly,  to  bea 
its  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the  genera 
system  of  co-ordinate  relations,  whereby  al 
families  of  living  beings  are  reciprocally  sub 
servient  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  one   ano- 
ther.    Under  this  head  only  can  we  includ 
their  relations  to  man  ;    forming,  as  he  does 
but  a  small,  although  it  be  the   most  nobl 
and  exalted  part,  of  that  vast  system  of  uni 
versal  life,  with  which  it  hath   pleased  th 
creator  to  animate  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

"It  was  a  necessary  and  peculiar  functio 
in  the  economy  of  the  fish-like  lizard  of  th 
ancient  seas  to  aseend  continually  to  til 
surface  of  the  water  in  order  to  breathe  ail 
and  to  descend  again  in  search  of  food  ;  it  i 
a  no  less  peculiar  function  in  the  duck-bille 
ornithorhynchus  of  our  own  days  to  perfon 
a  series  of  similar  movements  in  the  lake 
and  rivers  of  New  Holland. 

"  The  introduction  in  these  animals  <| 
such  aberrations  from  the  type  of  their  r» 
spective  orders>  to  accommodate  deviatiorP 
from  the  usual  habits  of  these  orders,,  exh 
bits  a  union  of  compensative  contrivance 
so  similar  in  their  relations,  so  identical  i 
their  objects,  and  so  perfect  in  the  adapt 
tion  of  each  subordinate  part,  to  the  harm 
ny  and  perfection  of  the  whole,  that  we  cai 
not  but  recognise  throughout  them  all  tl 
workings  of  one  and  the  same  eternal  pri 
ciple  of  wisdom  and  intelligence,  presidir 
from  first  to  last  over  the  total  frabric 
creation." — pp.  184-186 

"  If  the  existence  of  contrivance  prov 
the  exercise  of  mind  ;  and  if  higher  degre 
of  perfection  in  mechanism  are  proof  of  mo 
exalted  degrees  of  intellect  in  the  auth 
from  whom  they  proceeded,  the  beautif 
examples  which  we  find  in  the  petrified  r 
mains  of  these  chambered  shells  aflb 
evidence  coeval  and  co-extensive  with  t 
mountains  wherein  they  are  entombed,  8 
testing  the  wisdom  in  which  such  exquisj 
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contrivances  originated,  and  setting  forth  the 
providence  and  care  of  the  creator,  in  regu- 
lating the  structure  of  every  creature  of  his 
hand>— pp.  345-357. 

"The  existence  of  contrivance"  does 
prove  the  existence  of  brain,  but  Dr.  Buck- 
land  forgot  to  prove  contrivance  in  "  the 
duckbilled  ornithorhynchus,''  and  therefore 
he  takes  for  granted  what  he  ought  first  to 
have  proved.  What  a  pity  such  ingenuity 
should  be  thrown  away,  but  Burns  says  "  the 
best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang 
aft  a'gleg." 

Fraser,  in  a  review  of  "  Irons,  on  Final 
Causes,"  very  pithly  replies  to  this  designing 
argument  thus,  "That  there  is  design  in  na- 
ture, and  that  god  is  the  author  of  it,  ought 
not  to  be  doubted.  The  only  question  is, 
is  the  natural  reason  of  man  sufficient  to 
guide  him  to  this  truth  ?  It  may  fearlessly 
be  answered  in  the  negative.  As  the  terms 
design  and  designer  are  relative,  the  proof 
of  one  is  sufficient  for  the  other.  Is  there 
design  ?  That  is  the  point  to  be  demon- 
strated. Adaptation  is  not  design  ;  though 
a  high  degree  of  adaptation  would  render 
design  probable,  but  only  probable.  The 
constant  appeal  to  facts  of  fitness  can,  of 
itself,  prove  nothing  certainly.  Ridiculous 
mistakes  have  arisen  by  some  people  sagaci- 
ously imputing  design  to  others  when  nothing 
of  the  sort  was  meditated.  Unless  the  arguer 
and  the  designer  have  considerable  mutual 
knowledge  of  each  other,  error  is  impossible, 
or  rather  unavoidable.  Our  author  well 
asks,  what  the  smuggler  thiuks  of  the  design 
of  the  stateman  in  bidding  contraband  goods 
to  be  seized,  and  what  the  poor  manufacturer 
of  the  legislator's  design  in  taxation  ?  We 
may  guess  the  internal  design  of  an  agent, 
if  he  move  not  in  too  remote  a  sphere:  but 
to  guess  is  not  to  know  ;  in  order  to  know- 
ledge the  designer  must  reveal  it.  And  as 
design  must  necessarily  exist  in  a  mind,  a 
fair  and  adequate  judge  of  an  argument  from 
design  must  be  a  being  who  can  read  minds. 
He  who  searcheth  the  hearts  and  trieth  the 
reins  of  the  children  of  men,  is  the  only  ade- 
quate judge  of  human  designs.  Who,  then, 
shall  judge?  And,  as  if  acting  on  the  old 
Lancashire  plan  of  "when  down  keep  him 
down,"  Dr.  Ellis,  in  his  "  knowledge  of  divine 
things  not  from  reason,"  says,  "  There  is  no 
chain  of  natural  causes  to  know  god  by  his 
works.  Reason  cannot  discover  a  single 
attribute  of  god  ;  nor  do  the  scriptures  sup- 
pose  the  gentiles  capable  of  attaining  such 
knowledge."  When  doctors  disagree,  who 
shall  decide — who  test  the  validity  of  their 
various  pretensions?  Alas!  each  party  so 
well  demolishes  the  positions  of  the  other, 
they  do  not  leave  a  chance  for  infidels  to 
come  into  the  melee — perhaps  it  is  best,  after 
all,  to  let  them  fight  it  out. 
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The  very  questionable  orthodox  Paley,. 
in  his  much  lauded  and  industriously  cir- 
culated "Natural  Theology,''  tried  hard  to 
establish  spiritual  dogmas  on  natural  proofs  ; 
he  says  "  If  I  find  a  watch,  1  infer  a  watch- 
maker— sofrom  the  wonderful  mechanism  of 
the  universe,  I  am  led  to  believe  in  an  omni- 
potent artificer."  Indeed  !  How  did  you 
come  to  imply  that  the  watch  had  a  maker, 
Paley  ?  Because,  as  Ensor  very  willingly 
remarked,  Paley  "  had  the  ditto  in  his 
pocket,"  therefore  by  pulling  it  out,  he 
saw  the  mechanism  similar,  and  inferred 
a  maker  similar,  but  how  would  this  apply 
to  the  human  being,  who  never  saw  nor 
heard  of  a  watch  ?  Let  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Irons  answer  : 

"  When  Campbell  shewed  his  watch  to  a 
group  of  savages,  they  started  back  with  hor- 
ror, thinking  it,  at  first,  from  its  sound  and 
motion,  a  living  and  almost  supernatural 
thing.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  a 
man  who  knew  nothing  of  our  division 
of  time,  and  had  never  seen  a  watch  before, 
would  not,  from  merely  examining  it,  appre- 
hend the  design  of  it,  nor  argue  to  a 
designer.  The  savages,  in  fact,  could  not 
understand  the  use  of  a  watch,  even  when 
explained  to  them.  Analysis  failed  them, 
for  want  of  the  previous  knowledge  of  the 
synthetic  experience — and  this  no  man  can 
obtain  but  by  becoming  himself  an  artist,, 
who,  when  genuine,  always  works  syn- 
thetically, not  analytically.  The  natural 
man  is  not  an  artist." 

Paley  could  only  know  from  experience 
that  the  watch  had  a  maker,  but  by  what 
stretch  of  analogy  could  he  infer  the  making 
of  a  world  from  the  making  of  the  watch  ? 
He  had  seen  or  known  watches  were  made, 
but  never  worlds.  The  watchmaker  is  a 
cause,  the  watch  the  effect.  Both  are  parts 
of  the  universe,  we  trace  them  both — but 
where  and  what  is  the  cause  of  external  or 
internal  of  the  effect,  the  universe  ?  What 
experimental  knowledge  have  we  of  a  god 
and  his  toy,  the  world,  as  we  have  of  the 
watch  and  its  maker  ?  None,  whatever — 
and  all  arguments  founded  on  the  assumption 
of  a  god,  fall  to  the  ground.  Farther  on 
Paley  says,  "  Nor  would  it,  I  apprehend, 
weaken  the  conclusion,  that  we  had  never 
seen  a  watch  made  — that  we  had  never 
known  an  artist  capable  of  making  one." 
Neither  would  it,  Paley,  if  we  had  seen 
similar  things  made,  or  known  similar  things 
to  be  made  by  intelligent  artificers — but  the 
conclusion  would  be  worse  than  weakened — 
would  never  have  been  entertained  if  we 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  such  pieces  of 
mechanism  being  designed  by  intelligent 
contrivers.  "  Every  indication  (says  Paley) 
of  contrivance,  every  manifestation  of  design 
which  exists  in  the  watch,  exists  in  the 
works  of  nature,  with  this  difference  on   the 
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side  of  nature,  of  being  greater  and  more — I 
mean  that  the  contrivances  of  nature  surpass 
those  of  art."  All  of  which,  Paley,  is 
downright  nonsense,  and  I  more  than  sus- 
pect you  knew  so  when  you  penned  the 
above,  it  is  taking  the  whole  subject  in  hand 
for  granted,  and  drawing  unwarrantable 
conclusion?.  The  operations  of  nature  may 
be,  and  are  greater  and  more  beautiful  in 
degree,  but  not  on  that  account  designed. 
Adaptation  is  not  design.  Neither  do  the 
contrivances  of  nature  surpass  the  contrivances 
of  art — for  however  man  may  be  compelled 
through  ignorance  to  resort  to  contrivances, 
the  form  is  inapplicable  to  nature,  contri- 
vance implying  not  only  intelligence,  but 
clumsy  intelligence.  The  unnatural-natural 
theologians  have  swept  away  all  evidence 
from  nature  of  a  god's  existence — and  even 
those  who  most  believe  in  his  existence, 
show  that  the  proof  of  such  a  being  is  a 
work  of  almost  insurmountable  difficulty — 
and  even  Paley  admits  that  "  the  existence 
of  the  deity  is  left  to  be  collected  from 
observations  which  every  man  does  not 
make,  which  every  man,  perhaps,  is  not 
capable  of  making."  And  I  know  Paley  is 
right,  and  1  imagine,  despite  of  "Bridge- 
water  Treatises,"  "and  natural  theologies," 
with  the  chicanery  and  sophisms  theologians 
usually  resort  to,  "  to  stretch  a  point  or  gain 
a  plack,"  god-belief  is  on  the  wane,  and 
ere  long  we  hope  to  sing  a  requiem  over  its 
prostrate  remains.  T.  P. 


ARREST  OF  MESSRS.  ROBTNSON 
AND  FINLAY,  OF  EDINBURGH, 
FOR  BLASPHEMY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  cf  Reason. 

Deadly  power 
Has  fixed  its  seal  upon  the  lip  of  truth. 

Edinburgh,  June  14th,  1843. 
Sir. — On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  3d 
of  June,  the  shops  of  Mr.  H.  Robinson,  pub- 
lisher, and  Mr.  Thomas  Finlay,  infidel 
librarian,  were  consecrated  by  the  presence 
of  the  procurators  fiscal  for  the  county  and 
city  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Robinson  was  first 
pounced  upon.  That  gentleman's  house  is 
behind  his  shop,  and  he  was  then,  and  had 
b^en  for  some  days  previous,  confined  to  bed. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  legal  rapine  com- 
menced —  shelves,  drawers,  book-cases, 
boxes,  &c,  were  ransacked  in  the  name  of 
the  lord.  For  four  hours  the  pillage  was 
kept  up,  and  everything  seizable  huddled 
in^o  a  holy  wallet  of  godlike  dimensions. 
The  defenders  of  the  faith  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bedside  of  Mr.  Robinson,  who 
emitted  and  subscribed  a  short  declaration. 
Three  officers  were  then  instructed  to  watch 
by  the  bedside,  night  and  day,  until  Mr.  R. 
could  be  taken  to  gaol,  without  endangering 
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his  well-being ;  fearful,  no  doubt,  that  the 
soul  might  wing  its  way  to  another  world, 
before  the  body  had  been  sufficiently  tiagel- 
lated  in  this,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the 
effect  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  see, 
or  approach  Mr.  Robinson. 

Matters  having  thus  assumed  a  bearing 
of  importance  and  tangibility ,  the  war-whoop 
was  raised  in  the  camp  of  infidelity,  and  un- 
believing veterans  brushed  lo  the  field. 
Infidels,  whose  energies  had  become  stagnant 
in  the  cause,  from  the  rarity,  in  this  quarter, 
of  that  most  vivifying  agent — prosecution  ! 
Measures  were  instantly  set  on  foot  for 
having  our  friend  bailed  out  of  his  own 
house  !  that  is  to  say,  for  having  the  sera- 
phim and  cherubim  of  God's  Edinburgh 
criminal  force  removed  from  Robinson's 
bedside.  After  a  vast  waste  of  time,  conse- 
quent upon  the  "  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
law,"  and  its  formulae,  and  after  several 
"  bloody  sweats,"  coursing  from  official  to 
official,  the  matter  was  carried  through  on 
the  following  Wednesday  (the  7th),  and  I 
am  happy  to  state  that,  since  the  flight  of 
his  celestial  guardians,  Mr.  Robinson  has 
so  improved  in  health,  as  to  be  again  at  his 
duty.  The  bail  was  fixed,  after  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  crown-counsel,  at  £50.  When 
the  indictment  is  served,  1  shall  communi- 
cate the  terms  of  it  to  the  Oracle. 

Mr.  Finlay,  having  occasion  to  call  on 
Mr.  Robinson  on  the  morn  of  the  eventful 
day,  found  the  premises  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  posse  comitatus  above  referred 
to.  Having  said  something  in  reference  to 
the  predal  force  going  on  in  his  friend's 
shop,  which  the  fiscal  for  the  city  judged  to 
be  too  pragmatical,  and  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  too  pertinent  to  be  borne,  that 
functionary  demanded  the  speaker's  name. 
Mr.  F.,  with  much  simplicity,  said,  "  I  am 
Thomas  Finlay,  the  infidel."  "  O,  ho!" 
exclaimed  the  fiscal,  "  you  are  the  very 
person  we  want ;  be  kind  enough  to  remain 
where  you  are."  He  did  so,  and  in  a  short 
time  two  men  entered,  who  had  been  sent  on 
a  predatory  excursion  to  Mr.  Finlay's  shop, 
bearing  with  them  some  choice  bait  for 
snaring  yahoos.  The  prisoner  was  then  es- 
corted to  the  county  buildings,  where  he 
underwent  a  short  examination.  He  was 
immediately  thereafter  bundled  into  a  black 
hole  below  ground,  of  mouse- trap  dimensions, 
which  was  elegantly  furnished  with  a  pallet 
of  stubble,  and  three  blankets  (?)  torn  to 
ribbands!  Here,  for  four  days  and  nights, 
Mr.  Finlay  was  subjected  (unauthoristdly) 
to  every  species  of  petty  annoyance  which 
the  brutal  ingenuity  of  a  ferocious  turnkey 
could  invent.  On  Wednesday  he  was  finally 
examined  before  Mr.  Sheriff  Tait,  a  gentle- 
man much  respected  in  this  city  from  his 
bland  disposition,  urbanitv,  learning,  and 
impartiality  as  a  judge.     This  examination 
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,  Mr.  F.  was  conducted  to  the  Calton  j 
gaol,  where,  like  a  common  felon,  on  enter-  ] 
ing,  he  was  soused  head  and  ears  into  a 
tepid  bath,  to  cleanse  him  of  heterodoxy,  I 
suppose  ;  and,  after  a  vigorous  champooing, 
consigned  to  the  fraternal  care  of  one  of  the 
turnkey  genus,  who  exercised  his  wits  (and 
unauthorisedly,  too,  it  was  discovered,  as  in 
the  former  instance)  in  the  production  of 
everything  that  could  render  Mr.  Finlay 
miserable  during  his  stay  in  the  "  stone  jug." 
After  twenty-four  hours'  misery,  Mr.  Finlay 
ivas  liberated,  a  bail  bond  to  the  extent  of 
£25  having  been  subscribed  by  two  friends 
)n  Thursday  last  (the  8th),  and  he  is  again 
n  the  midst  of  his  family  as  ardent  as  ever 
n  the  cause. 

Having   now  waded   through    the   whole 

acts  of  these  cases,  I  must  remark  that,  on 

he  whole,  parties  did  not  encounter  so  much 

ntolerance,    insult,   or   injustice,  from   the 

.uthorities  here,  as  our  friends  have  invari- 

bly    done   on    the    other   side   of    Tweed. 

Scotsmen  have  hitherto  had  the  reputation 

f  being,  in  matters  of  faith,  the  very  person- 

fication  of  intolerance,  but  my  own  experi- 

nce  in  these  matters,  even  among  what  are 

^nominated      the     "sincerely     religious" 

another  term  generally  for  "  sincerely  bigot- 

3d  "),  enables  me  to  wipe  off  that  stigma  by 

iving  it  an  uncompromising  negative  ;  and 

ere  the  judicial  records  of  Scotland  to  be 

ansacked   for   blasphemy  prosecutions  to  a 

eriod   of  fifty   years   back,  I  do  not   think 

lere  would  be  found   another  case  but  that 

f   James   Affleck,   sentenced  in   1824,   by 

istice  clerk  Boyle,  to  three  months  imprison- 

lent  for  vending  the   theological  works  of 

'aine  and   Palmer;     a  sentence  far   more 

nient,  certainly,  than  any  of  those  so  re- 

ntly  inflicted  upon  our   English   martyrs. 

'race    Affleck's   prosecution,    the   works  of 

aine  and  Palmer  have  been  sold  here  pub- 

3ly,  and  with   impunity.      Indeed,    I  am 

ithorised  to  state  that  Mr.  Robinson  him- 

(/sold /our  thousand  copies  of  Paine  in  one 

ar,  in   the   city  of  Glasgow   alone !      So 

uch  then  for  Scottish  toleration. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  reasons  for  saying, 

at  the   present  prosecutions  are  far  from 

ing  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  those  en- 

tged   in   carrying    them   through.        The 

thorities  have  been  driven  to  them  by  the 

portunities  of  a  few    fanatical     priests. 

lis  circumstance  may  tend    to  palliate  the 

nduct  of  those  gentlemen  in  the  estimation 

11  surface   men,"  and  u  skin  deep  reform- 

;"  but  I  hold  for  myself,  that  those  who 

not  possess   the  moral   power  of  openly 

d  fearlessly  expressing   officially,  that  ab- 

rrence  and  indignation  which  they  make 

scruple   of  expressing  privately  of  such 

Jasures  as    the   present,   deserve  not   the 

ghtest  sympathy,  respect,  or  countenance, 

ten  placed  in   the  anomalous   position  of 
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being  constrained  in  their  official  capacity 
to  act  in  contrariety  to  feeling;  and  thus,  in 
the  present  instance,  while  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  authorities  might,  and  could 
have  been,  far  more  stringent  than  they 
were,  so  elastic  is  the  piinciple  on  which 
they  act,  yet,  it  is  the  duty,  as  I  hope  it 
is  the  desire,  of  every  hater  of  tyranny,  and 
of  every  hater  of  priestcraft,  and  of  every 
hater  of  error,  to  enter  the  lists,  and  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  all  tyrants,  though 
armed  cap-a-pee  with  power,  to  meet  with 
scorching  ridicule,  and  scorn  all  priestly  at- 
tempts to  crush  the  free  expression  of  opi- 
nion, and  to  encounter  the  dragon  of  error 
wherever  it  may  appear.  I  therefore  call 
upon  all  good  men  to  counsel  us,  to  unite 
with,  and  to  aid  us  in  our  opposition  to  the 
present  movement.  Let  us  fight  and  dispute 
every  inch  of  ground  with  the  holy  "  powers 
that  be."  No  flinching,  no  compromising  of 
principle,  but  honest,  straightforward,  and 
resolute  action.  Too  long  has  the  lash  of 
the  tyrant  scourged  the  bleeding  back  of 
slavish  humanity — too  long  have  we  cringed 
to  the  brazen-faced  messengers  of  almighty — 
too  long,  indeed,  has  mankind  been  tossed 
in  the  barque  of  ignorance  upon  the  sea  of 
chaos,  with  the  priest  at  the  helm,  a  prey  to 
every  hurricane  of  superstition,  and  every 
quicksand  of  error.  Rise  then,  friends  of 
freedom!  arm  yourselves  with  tmth  !  the 
bombshell  of  the  law  is  preparing  for  us. 
Have  the  weapons  of  reason  prepared,  and 
none  will  dare  to  make  you  afraid. 

Yours,  in  the  cause,  W.  B. 


NOTICE. 

Communications  for  the  Oracle  to  be  addressed  to 
40,  Holywell- street,  London. 

Received — "  Repeal  of  the  Union,"  in  reply  to 
W.  J.  B.,  "  The  Bnrnley  God,  the  Coventry  God, 
and  G.  J.  H.  the  Second  Priest  of  the  Oracle,"  also 
"  Mr.  Fleming's  Anti-Theological  Discussion  Reso- 
lution," by  a  Coventry  Socialist  Lecturer.  "  Geo- 
logical Revelations,"  by  a  Believer. 

MieiEAEY  (DIP  mffiA8(DH". 

THE  "  Library  of  Reason"  is  published  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  which  paper 
it  is  well  known  has  for  its  objects  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  reasonableness  and  tUility  of  atheism,  and 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  religion.  It  aims  to 
eradicate  the  effeminacy  of  piety,  and  cultivate  the 
manly  independence  of  virtue — to  show  the  com- 
pleteness of  morality  for  promoting  happiness,  and 
the  sufficiency  of  reason  as  the  guide  of  human 
conduct.  In  this  path  the  "  Library  of  Reason  " 
will  tread,  and  these  desirable  endsits  pages  will  be 
calculated  to  achieve.  The  "  Library  of  Reason," 
will  consist  of  re  prints  of  rare  and  valuable  works, 
which  are  either  out  of  print  or  too  expensive  for  the 
general  reader. 

Now  ready,  "  A  SHORT  AND  EASY  METHOD 
WITH  THE  SAINTS,"  by  G.J.  HOLYOAKE.    4d. 

Divinity  has  catch'd 
The  itch  on  purpose  to  be  scratch'd. 

Hudibras. 
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LONDON  THEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
The  meetings  of  this  association  are  at- 
tended by  greater  numbers  than  can,  at 
their  present  place  of  meeting — Bailey's 
Coffee  House,  near  Compton-street  —  be 
conveniently  accommodated.  Measures  are 
about  being  taken  to  secure  a  building  to  be 
devoted  to  the  especial  objects  of  the  insti- 
tute. At  the  last  meeting,  a  class  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  younger 
members  to  extend  their  views  efficiently. 
I  subjoin  a  prospectus  of  this  class,  and  Mr. 
Editor,  you  will  oblige  many  of  your  friends 
by  giving  it  insertion  in  your  useful  periodical : 

IMPROVEMENT   CLASS 

OF    THE    THEOLOGICAL   INSTITUTE, 

For    the    study    of   Literary    Composition, 

Logic,  and  Oral  Investigation. 

Conducted  by  Mr.  G.  Jacob  Holyoake. 

PROSPECTUS. 

Literary  Composition. 

Plato  intimated,  over  the  door  of  his 
academy,  that  no  one  ignorant  of  geometry 
could  do  honour  to  his  philosophy  ;  so,  on  the 
threshold  of  this  prospectus,  it  may  be  inti- 
mated, that  no  one  ignorant  of  his  own 
language,  can  do  honour  to  this  class,  or 
attain  excellence  in  its  pursuits. 

All  excellence  in  literary  composition  is 
contingent  upon  correctness  of  grammatical 
knowledge.  Bishop  Louth  properly  said, 
that  a  competent  grammatical  knowledge 
of  our  own  language  is  the  true  basis  on 
which  all  literature  ought  to  rest. 

No  department  of  knowledge  is  like  gram- 
mar. A  person  may  conceal  his  ignorance 
of  any  other  art — but  every  time  he  speaks, 
he  publishes  his  ignorance  of  this.  Other 
arts  may  be  practised  occasionally,  but  the 
art  of  speaking  must  be  practised  continu- 
ally. Is  it  not  strange  that  what  all  must 
do  hourly,  few  care  to  do  correctly  ?  There 
-can  be  no  greater  imputation  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  any  man,  than  that  he  should  talk 
from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  and  never  talk 
well.  For  these  reasons  the  conductor  will 
aim  to  make  the  members  of  his  class  sound, 
practical  grammarians — and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  will  divest  grammar  of  its  useless 
technicalities — present  its  details  without 
complication,  and  its  principles  without 
mystery. 

Logic. 

To  reason  is  to  state  facts.  True  logic 
is  in  accordance  with  the  wise  apothegm  of 
Newton,  that  whatever  is  not  founded  on 
phenomena  is  hypothesis,  and  has  no  place 
in  experimental  philosophy.  All  sober  rea- 
sonings must  be  founded  on  experience ; 
reasoning  on  any  other  data  is  folly.  It 
was  through  overlooking  this  that  the  old 
logicians  erred.  The  logic  of  the  school 
was  a  labyrinth  in  which  the  most  subtle 
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lost  their  way— a  bourne  from  which  few 
travellers  after  truth  ever  returned.  Aristotkj 
gave  us  the  fictions — Bacon  the.  facts  o 
logic.  If  to  what  Bacon  taught,  is  addec 
what  Whately  has  expounded,  the  result  if 
that  logic  which  Locke  correctly  styled,  th 
art  of  discovering  and  communicating  truth 
Investigation  and  rhetoric  are  thus  combiner 
in  one  system,  whose  details  are  so  clea 
as  to  leave  little  to  be  doubted,  and  yet  s< 
comprehensive  as  to  leave  little  tobe  desired 
There  is  no  necessity  to  fear  that  this  stud] 
will  prove  dry  or  uninteresting,  becaus 
from  what  is  learned,  care  has  been  takei 
to  select  what  is  useful.  And  that  which 
strictly  useful  is  in  itself  agreeable, 
can  always  be  made  attractive. 
Oral  Investigation. 

It  will  be  primarily  impresed  upon  ever 
member,  that  all  investigation  must  com 
mence  without  prepossession,  and  end  with 
out  dogmatism — that  each  should  be  mor 
anxious  to  explain,  than  to  defend,  hi 
opinions. 

It  is  a  great  fact  that  though  truth  may  b 
discovered  by  research,  it  can  only  be  estab 
lished  by  debate.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sur 
pose  that  it  can  be  taught  successfully  b 
itself.  We  can  only  acquire  knowledge  b 
comparison — we  can  only  learn  truth  b 
contrast.  It  is  only  when  opposed  to  erra 
that  we  witness  truth's  capabilities,  behoi 
all  its  beauties,  and  feel  its  full  power. 

Oral  investigation  claims  especial  attentior 
because,  to  a  great  extent,  it  ensures  tha 
its  results  shall  be  carried  into  practici 
The  pen  develops  principles,  but  it  is  tb 
tongue  that  chiefly  stimulates  to  action.  J 
remains  but  to  say,  that  each  member  wi 
be  instructed  to  speak  with  that  confidenc 
which  good  intention  awakens,  and  wit 
that  manliness  which  independent  thinkin 
inspires — with  that  perspicuity  which  coi 
veys  the  proper  meaning,  and  with  that  fore 
which  imparts  the  suitable  impression 

Temporary  place  of  Meeting,  pnvat 
room,  Bailey's  Coffee  House,42,  New  Com 
ton-st.,  Soho.  For  further  particulars  s< 
circulars.  G.J.H. 


London  Theological  Associatioj 
— At  the  weekly  meeting  of  this  institut 
on  Tuesday,  June  27,  Mr.  Holyoake  read 
paper  "  On  the  argument  of  design,  as  pr 
pounded  by  Dr.  Paley."  At  the  conclusi< 
of  the  reading,  Dr.  Lodski,  Mr.  Callow,  M 
Ryall,  and  other  gentlemen,  took  part 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  views  set  for 
by  Mr.  Holyoake.  But  it  may  be  fair 
said  that  the  principal  positions  taken 
the  paper,  were  not  shaken  by  Mr.  Wrigb 
Mr.  Cohen,  or  Mr.  Callow,  the  gentlem< 
who  spoke  in  opposition. 


Printed  and  Published  by  THOMAS    PATERSOJ 
No.  40.  Holywell-street,  London. 
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RELIGIOUS    KILKENNY    CATISM. 

In  a  series  of  discourses  by  the  Rev.  Orville 
Dewey,  religious  pastor  of  the  United 
States,  some  very  forcible  remarks  are  made 
concerniug  the  influence  of  religion.  The 
following  are  so  appropriately  descriptive  of 
one  of  the  results  of  religious  training,  as  to 
(merit  repetition : 

11  In  a  celebrated  volume  of  essays  publish- 
ed some  years  ago,  you  will  remember  one 
*  On  the  aversion  of  men  of  taste  to  evan- 
gelical religion.'  The  aversion  is  there 
taken  for  granted  — and,  indeed,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evident.  Whether  the  taste  be  right, 
or  the  religion  be  right,  the  fact  of  their 
contrariety  is  indisputable.  The  whole 
body  of  our  classic  literature — that  litera- 
ture with  which  the  great  mass  of  readers 
is  constantly  communing  and  sympathising 
— is  stamped  with  nothing  more  clearly  than 
an  aversion  to  what  is  called  evangelical 
religion.  The  peculiarities  of  its  creed,  of 
its  feelings,  its  experiences,  its  manners,  its 
tones  of  speech,  have  all  alike  been  offen- 
sive to  that  taste  which  is  inspired  by  the 
mass  of  our  best  English  reading."  It  is 
equally  true  that  in  every  age,  men  of  science 
and  general  information  have  not — cannot 
be  sincere  believers  in  the  Jew-book.  The 
anatomist  and  physiologist  must  look  with 
contempt  on  the  mosaic  fable  of  the  origin  of 
man  and  his  helpmate — must  look  in  vain 
for  the  existence  of  a  soul  as  a  distinct  exis- 
tence, before  or  after  life.  The  moralist 
cannot  admit  the  virtuous  tendency  of  the 
Jew-god's  savageisms.  The  astronomer 
laughs  at  the  assertion  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  being  made— <:  the  moon  standing 
still,  and  the  sun  not  going  down  for  a  day," 
to  indulge  the  wonder-loving  Jews.  The 
phrenologist,  knowing  the  brain  is  the  sub- 
stance from  which  all  the  mental  phenomena 
emanate — that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  sensations 
appertaining  to  the  feelings  and  appetites, 
as  well  as  perceptions — that  when  certain 
parts  of  the  brain  are  injured,  a  correspond- 
ing defect  in  the  brain-faculty  is  the  con- 
sequence— cannot  assent  to  the  free-will 
dogmas  of  sacred  ignoramuses.     The  geolo- 
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gist  knows  the  age  of  the  world  is  above 
6000  years,  and  the  noachian  flood  an 
absurdity,  as  is  well  put  by  W.  Sidney 
Gibson,  in  his  ■*  Certainties  of  Geology." 
On  the  consistency  of  geology  and  revela- 
tion he  thus  speaks  : 

<c  Upon  certain  points,  with  regard  both 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  and  of  the 
deluge,  the  generally  received  interpretation 
of  the  mosaic  text  can  no  longer  be  enter- 
tained consistently  with  the  facts  established 
in  geology,  and  must  therefore  be  abandoned, 
but  that  it  is  susceptible  of  altered  interpre- 
tation, and  that,  for  many  considerations,  it 
is  clearly  liable  to  correction,  by  the  ascer- 
tained results  in  the  actual  phenomena  of 
the  globe. 

"  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  deluge — that, 
although  the  phenomena  of  the  globe  infal- 
libly testify  that  frequent  changes  in  the 
relative  situations  of  land  and  sea  have  taken 
place,  and  that  the  submersion,  by  the 
waters,  of  land  previously  existing  above 
their  surface,  has  been  for  periods  of  length- 
ened duration,  and  that  these  changes  have 
been  accompanied  by  circumstances  relating 
to  organic  life,  which  prove  their  occurrence 
at  distinct  intervals  of  time  ;  yet,  that  these 
facts  do  not  disprove  the  occurrence  of  the 
tranquil  inundation  described  in  the  mosaic 
narrative,  because,  on  a  comparison  of  their 
respective  characters — indicated  as  regards 
the  geological  deluges  by  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  as  regards  the  noachian  deluge 
by  the  statements  of  the  mosaic  record — the 
events  cannot  be  identified  with  each  other 
in  any  respect. 

M  That  the  assumed  universality  of  the 
noachian  flood  is  not  disproved  by  conclu- 
sions established  in  geology  alone — but  that 
considerations  arising  on  the  text  itself,  on 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  on  physical  facts, 
must  forbid  our  adhering  to  that  interpre- 
tation of  it,  which  involves  the  doctrine  of 
the  universality  of  the  flood  at  one  time 
over  the  globe,  and,  in  fact,  justify  our  inter- 
preting the  statement  that  the  flood  covered 
the  whole  earth,  to  mean  the  whole  earth 
then  known  to  man." 

Here,  at  one  fell-swoop,  has  Mr.  Gibson 
cut  revelation  from    under    the   feet   of  the 
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evangelicals,  and  of  course  he  has  been 
duly  denounced  by  the  descendants  of  the 
apostolic  fisherman,  as  infidel,  atheist, 
enemy  to  revelation,  and  what  not.  Some 
of  their  compliments  he  doubtless  deserved, 
for  if  he  is  one  of  the  god-supporters,  which 
he  professes  to  be,  the  priests  may  well  cry 
"  save  us  from  our  friends."  These  very 
reasonable  statements  of  the  geologists  have 
put  the  truly  orthodox  to  their  wits'  end,  to 
arm  themselves  with  arguments,  as  antidotes 
to  such  damnable  heresy. 

These  Roger  praise-the-lords  have  endea- 
voured, with  vast  ingenuity,  to  show  the 
beautiful  harmony  of  geology  and  all  ologies 
with  scripture,  hence  so  much  of  the  godly 
twaddle  introduced  into  this  and  other  scien- 
ces. Some  have  deemed  such  humbug 
harmless,  and  fancied  that  mankind  would 
discover  the  chicanery,  and  discard  it. 
Again,  men  of  science  must  eat,  and  the 
pietists  while  professing  to  hold  the  keys  of 
heaven,  in  reality  grasp  those  of  earth,  or 
earth's  treasuries.  Gospel  is  nothing  in 
their  estimation  without  gold,  and  for  a  little 
of  the  latter,  the  scientific  must  cram  in  a 
great  deal  of  the  former — for  the  elegancies, 
dignities,  and  enjoyments  of  this  earth,  phi- 
losophers have  turned  theosophers,  and  have 
found  it  better  to  tack  theological  quackery 
to  their  science,  than,  by  opposing  it,  to 
starve.  This  has  been  the  alternative 
in  all  ages  with  men  of  science,  who,  unfor- 
tunately for  humanity,  seldom  have  been 
strong-nerved  enough  to  publicly  expose 
the  errors  they  have  privately  discarded. 

Throughout  this  dreary  retrospect,  the 
contemplation  of  bold  and  undisguised  efforts 
towards  the  establishment  of  unadulterated 
truth,  yields  us  the  highest  delight.  Such 
a  course  as  that  of  Lawrence  in  his  early 
career,  of  Engledue,  of  Elliotson,  with  some 
other  congenial  spirits,  should,  if  such  were 
needed,  afford  the  most  powerful  stimulus 
to  renewed  or  increased  exertions  on  the 
part  of  those  who  can  furnish  their  more 
humble  contributions  to  the  great  cause  of 
truth. 

A  ceaseless  fire  should  be  kept  up  on  the 
evil  tendency  of  all  religion.  We  must 
display  to  the  slumbering  world  the  tremen- 
dous evils  inflicted  on  it  by  god- belief.  The 
priest,  whose  trade  is  falsehood,  must  no 
longer  be  permitted,  unexposed,  to  teach  that 
black  is  white,  crime  innocence,  and  inno- 
cence crime.  We  must  continually  teach 
that  religion,  laying  claim  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  infinite  incomprehensible,  and  unnatural, 
is  the  main  obstacle  to  any  reform  in  our 
social  or  political  condition. 

How  faithfully,  how  spiritedly,  a  god- 
worshipper  can  descant  on  some  of  the 
dreadful  evils  of  god-worship,  the  following 
from  the  same  source  as  the  first  quotation 
will  excellently  show  : 
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"  Alas  !  how  little  has  there  been  in  the 
religion  of  past  ages — how  little  in  the  pre- 
valent forms  even  of  the  christian  religion, 
to  draw  out,  to  expand  and  brighten,  the 
noble  faculties  of  our  nature  !  How  many 
of  the  beautiful  fruits  of  human  affection  have 
withered  away  under  the  cold  and  blighting 
influence  of  a  scholastic  and  stern  theology  ! 
How  many  fountains  of  joy  in  the  human 
heart  have  been  sealed  and  closed  up  for 
ever  by  the  iron  hand  of  a  gloomy  super- 
stition !  How  many  bright  spirits — how 
many  comely  and  noble  natures — have  been 
marred  and  crushed,  by  the  artificial,  the 
crude,  and  rough  dealing  of  religious  phrensy 
and  fanaticism  !"  Such  is  religion's  horrid 
teudency  according  to  one  of  its  own  profes- 
sors— one  who  may  be  credited  for  sincerity 
in  this  matter,  and  from  his  account  alone, 
its  effects  are  "broken  hearts"  here,  and 
excruciating  punishments  hereafter. 

Now  hear  one  more,  and,  Kilkenny  cat- 
like, let  one  devour  the  other — it  will  leave 
us  less  to  do  :  "  A  dissenting  minister  is 
invested  with  no  authority,  is  subject  to  no 
rules,  has  no  creed  or  confession  of  faith, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  guarantee  for  his 
orthodoxy,  and  no  remedy  for  his  hetero- 
doxy. To  admit  such  men  is  to  offer  a 
bonus  to  coblers  to  leave  their  stalls,  and 
turn  preachers,  to  tailors  to  profess  holy 
orders,  and  to  every  enthusiast  who  works! 
himself  into  the  belief  that  he  has  a  call 
from  heaven,  to  commence  preaching.  " 
(Frazer.)  T.  P. 

THE  ETHICA  OF  SPINOZA. 

(From  (he  Encyclopedia  Britannica.) 
The  "  Ethica  "  are  divided  into  five 
parts,  which  treat  in  order — concerning! 
god ;  concerning  the  nature  and  origin 
of  mind ;  concerning  the  nature  and  ori- 
gin of  the  affections;  concerning  human! 
subjection,  or  the  force  of  the  affections;! 
concerning  the  power  of  the  intellect,  or  hu-" 
man  servitude.  As  the  author  professes  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  geometers,  and 
to  deduce  all  his  conclusions  by  rigid  demon- 
stration from  a  few  self-evident  truths,  he 
introduces  his  work,  after  the  manner  of 
Euclid,  with  a  collection  of  definitions  and 
axioms.  These  are  couched  in  terms  gene- 
rally ambiguous ;  and  therefore  the  reader 
will  do  well  to  consider  attentively  in  what 
sense,  if  in  any,  they  can  be  admitted ;  fori 
it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  grant  his  pre- 
mises and  at  the  same  time  refuse  his  con-j 
elusions.  His  definition  of  substance,  for 
instance,  is  so  expressed  as  to  admit  of  two 
senses  ;  in  one  of  which  it  is  just,  whilst  inj 
the  other  it  is  the  parent  of  the  most  impious 
absurdity.  We  shall  give  it  in  his  own 
words  ;  def.  3.,  "Per  substantium  intelligo 
id,  quod  in  se  est,  et  per  se  concipitur :  hoc 
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est  id,  cujus  conceptus  non  indiget  conceptu 
alterius  rei,  a  quo  formari  debeat."  (By 
substance  I  understand  that  which  is  in  it- 
self, and  is  conceived  per  se,  that  is,  the 
conception  of  which  does  not  require  the  con- 
ception of  anything  else  as  antecedent  to  it.) 
If  by  this  be  meant,  that  a  substance  is  that 
which  we  can  conceive  by  itself,  without  at- 
tending to  anything  else,  or  thinking  of  its 
formation,  the  definition,  we  believe,  will  be 
admitted  by  every  reflecting  mind  as  suffi- 
ciently distinguishing  the  thing  defined  from 
an  attribute,  which,  he  says,  is  that  which 
we  perceive  of  a  substance,  and  which  we 
certainly  cannot  conceive  as  existing  by  it- 
self. Thus  the  writer  of  this  article  can 
shut  his  eyes  and  contemplate  in  idea  the 
small  quarto  volume  now  before  him,  without 
attending  to  anything  else,  or  thinking  of  its 
paradoxical  author,  or  even  of  the  great  be- 
ing who  created  the  matter  both  of  him  and 
of  it;  but  he  cannot  for  an  instant  contem- 
plate the  yellow  colour  of  its  vellum  boards 
without  thinking  of  triple  extension,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  body.  The  book,  therefore, 
is  a  substance,  because  conceivable  by  itself; 
the  colour  is  an  attribute  or  quality,  because 
it  cannot  be  conceived  by  itself,  but  neces- 
sarily leads  to  the  conception  of  something 
else.  But  if  Spinoza's  meaning  be,  that 
nothing  is  a  substance  but  what  is  conceived 
as  existing  from  eternity,  independent  of 
everything  as  a  cause,  his  definition  cannot 
be  admitted  ;  for  every  man  conceives  that 
within  himself  thinks,  and  wills,  and  is  con- 
scious, as  a  substance;  at  the  same  time 
that  he  has  the  best  evidence  possible  that 
he  existed  not  as  a  conscious,  thinking,  and 
active  being,  from  eternity. 

His  fourth  axiom  is  thus  expressed,  "  Ef- 
fectus  cognitio  a  cognitione  causa?  dependet, 
et  eandem  involvet."  (The  knowledge  of  an 
effect  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  the  cause, 
and  includes  it.)  And  his  fifth,  "  Quse  nihil 
commune  cum  se  invicem  habent,  etiam  per 
se  invicem  intelligi  non  passunt,  sive  con- 
ceptus unius  alterius  conceptum  noninvolvit." 
(Things  that  have  nothing  in  common  with 
each  other,  cannotbe  understood  by  means  of 
each  other,  that  is,  the  conception  of  one 
does  not  involve  the  conception  of  the  other.) 
The  former  of  these  propositions,  so  far  from 
being  self-evident,  is  not  even  true  ;  and  the 
latter  is  capable  of  two  senses  very  different 
from  each  other.  That  every  effect  proceeds 
from  a  cause,  is  indeed  an  axiom  ;  but  surely 
we  may  know  the  effect  accurately,  though 
we  be  ignorant  of  the  particular  cause  from 
which  it  proceeds  ;  nor  does  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  by  any  means  involve  the  know- 
ledge of  the  other.  If  different  things  have 
nothing  in  common,  it  is  indeed  true  that 
the  knowledge  of  one  of  them  will  not  give 
us  an  adequate  conception  of  the  other  ;  but 
it  will  in  many  cases  compel  us  to  believe, 
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that  the  other  exists  or  has  existed.  A  par- 
cel of  gunpowder  lying  at  rest  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon- 
ball  ;  yet  when  we  know  that  a  ball  has 
been  driven  with  velocity  from  a  cannon,  we 
infer  with  certainty  that  there  has  been  a 
parcel  of  powder  at  rest  in  the  chamber  of 
that  cannon. 

It  is  upon  such  ambiguous  definitions  and 
axioms  as  these  that  Spinoza  has  raised  his 
pretended  demonstrations,  that  one  substance 
cannot  produce  another ;  that  every  sub- 
stance must  necessarily  be  infinite;  that  no 
substance  exists  or  can  be  conceived  besides 
god;  and  that  extended  substance,  or  body, 
is  one  of  the  infinite  attributes  of  god.  We 
shall  not  waste  our  own  time  or  the  reader's 
with  a  formal  confutation  of  these  impious 
absurdities.  We  trust  they  are  sufficiently 
confuted  in  other  articles  of  this  work  ;  and 
whoever  wishes  for  a  more  particular  exa- 
mination of  the  author's  principle.*,  may  find 
it  in  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Demonstration  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God."  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  no  man  will  need  the  as- 
sistance of  that  eminent  metaphysician  to 
discover  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  by 
which  they  are  attempted  to  be  proved,  if  he 
affix  any  one  precise  meaning  to  the  defini- 
tions and  axioms,  and  adhere  to  that  meaning 
steadily  through  the  whole  process  of  the 
pretended  demonstrations. 

By  way  of  apology  for  this  jargon,  it  has 
been  lately  said,  that  "  Spinoza  takes  the 
word  substance  in  its  most  simple  and  perfect 
sense  ;  which  is  necessary,  as  he  writes  ma- 
thematically, and  proposes  a  simple  idea  as 
the  foundation  of  his  theory.  What  is  the 
proper  signification  of  a  substance  ?  Is  it 
not  that  which  stands  alone,  which  has  the 
cause  of  its  existence  within  itself?  I  wish 
that  this  simple  meaning  of  the  word  could 
be  universally  admitted  in  philosophy. 
Strictly  speaking,  no  worldly  thing  is  a  sub- 
stance ;  since  all  mutually  depend  on  each 
other,  and  finally  on  god,  who,  in  this  exal- 
ted sense,  is  the  only  substance.  The  word 
modification  sounds  harsh  and  improper,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  expected  to  gain  a 
place  in  philosophy;  but  if  the  school  of 
Leibnitz  may  term  matter  the  appearance  of 
substances,  why  may  not  Spinoza  be  allowed 
a  bolder  term  ?  Worldly  substances  are 
kept  in  union  by  divine  power,  as  it  was  by 
divine  power  that  they  had  existence.  They 
represent  also,  if  you  please,  modified  appear- 
ances of  divine  power  ;  each  according  to 
the  station,  the  time,  and  the  organs,  in  and 
with  which  it  appears.  The  phrase  used  by 
Spinoza  is  concise,  and  it  gives  a  unity  and 
simplicity  to  his  whole  system,  however 
strange  it  may  sound  in  our  ears."  (Herder's 
Dialogues  Concerning  God). 

From  this  account  of  spinozisin,  one  who 
had  never  looked  into  the  works  of  the  au« 
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ttior  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  his  system 
is  the  same  with  that  of  Berkeley;  which, 
denying  the  existence  of  material  substance, 
attributes  all  our  perceptions  of  what  we  call 
the  qualities  of  body  to  the  immediate  agen- 
cy of  the  deity  on  our  minds.  But  Spinoza's 
doctrine  is  very  different.  According  to  him, 
bodies  are  either  attributes  or  affections  of 
god,  and  as  he  says  there  is  but  one  extended 
substance,  he  affirms  that  substance  to  be 
indivisible,  and  employs  a  long  scholium  to 
prove  that  those  are  mistaken  who  suppose 
it  finite  and  not  essential  to  the  deity.  That 
we  do  not  misrepresent  his  sentiments,  the 
learned  reader  will  be  convinced  by  the  two 
following  definitions,  with  which  he  intro- 
duces that  part  of  his  ethics  which  treats  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  rnmd.  "  l.Per  cor- 
pus intelligo  modum,  qui  dei  essentiam,  qua- 
tenus,  ut  res  extensa  consideratur,  certo  et 
determinate  modo  exprimit.  2.  Ad  essen- 
tiam  alicujus  rei  id  pertinere  dico,  quo  dato 
res  necessario  ponitur,  et  quo  sublato  res 
necessario  tollitur  ;  vel  id,  sine  quo  res  et 
vice  versa  quod  sine  re  nee  esse  nee  concipi 
potest."  (I.  By  body!  understand  the  mode  or 
modification,  which  expresses  in  a  certain 
and  determinate  manner,  the  essence  of  god, 
as  far  as  extention  is  considered.  2.  I  say 
that  that  pertains  to  the  essence  of  sub- 
stance, which  being  granted,  the  substance 
is  necessarily  placed,  and  which  being  sub- 
tracted the  substance  is  necessarily  taken 
away  ;  or  that  without  which  the  substance, 
and  vice  versa,  that  which  without  substance 
cannot  be,  nor  be  conceived.)  In  confor- 
mity with  these  definitions,  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  god  is  an  extended,  as  well  as  a 
thinking,  substance  ;  that,  as  a  thinking  sub- 
stance, he  is  the  cause  of  the  idea  of  a  circle, 
and,  as  an  extended  substance,  of  the  circle 
itself ;  and  that  the  minds  of  men  are  not 
substances,  but  certain  modifications  of  the 
divine  attributes ;  or,  as  he  sometimes  ex- 
presses it,  "Quodhumanse  mentis  actuale 
eonstituit,  est  idea  rei  singularis  actu  exis- 
tentis."  (What  actually  constitutes  human 
mind,  is  the  idea  of  each  substance  actually 
existing.)  Hence,  he  says,  it  follows  that 
the  human  mind  is  a  part  of  the  intellect  of 
the  infinite  god  ;  so  that,  when  we  speak  of 
the  human  mind  perceiving  this  or  that,  we 
can  only  mean  that  god,  not  as  he  is  infinite, 
but  as  he  appears  in  the  human  mind,  or 
constitutes  its  essence,  has  this  or  that  idea ; 
and  when  we  speak  of  god's  having  this  or 
that  idea,  we  must  conceive  of  him  not  only 
as  constituting  the  human  mind,  but  as,  to- 
gether with  it,  having  the  idea  of  something 
else.  In  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  the 
human  mind  is  nothing  but  the  idea  which 
god  has  of  the  human  body  as  actually  ex- 
isting ;  that  this  idea  of  the  body  and  the 
hody  itself,  are  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  and 
that  thinking  and  extended  substances  are, 
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in  reality,  but  one  and  the  same  substance, 
which  is  sometimes  comprehended  under  one 
attribute  of  the  deity,  and  sometimes  under 
another. 

If  this  impious  jargon  be  not  atheism,  or, 
as  it  has  been  sometimes  called,  pantheism, 
we  know  not  what  it  is.  According  to  Spi- 
noza, there  is  but  one  substance,  which  is 
extended,  infinite,  and  indivisible.  That 
substance  indeed  he  calls  god  ;  but  he  la- 
bours to  prove  that  it  is  corporeal ;  and  there 
is  no  difference  between  mind  and  matter; 
that  both  are  attributes  of  the  deity  vari- 
ously considered  ;  that  the  human  soul  is  a 
part  of  the  intellect  of  god  ;  that  the  same 
soul  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  the  human 
body  ;  that  this  idea  of  the  body,  and  the 
body  itself,  are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  that 
god  could  not  exist,  or  be  conceived,  were 
the  visible  universe  annihilated  ;  and  there- 
fore that  the  visible  universe  is  either  the 
one  substance,  or  at  least  an  essential  attri- 
bute or  modification  of  that  substance.  He 
sometimes  indeed  speaks  of  the  power  of  this 
substance;  but  when  he  comes  to  explain 
himself,  we  find  that  by  power  he  means 
nothing  but  blind  necessity  ;  and  though  he 
frequently  talks  of  the  wisdom  of  god,  he 
seems  to  make  use  of  the  word  without 
meaning.  This  we  think  evident  from  the 
long  appendix  to  his  36th  proposition  ;  in 
which  he  labours  to  prove  that  the  notion  of 
final  causes,  is  an  idle  figment  of  the  imagi- 
nation, since,  according  to  him,  nothing  but 
the  prejudices  of  education  could  have  led 
men  to  fancy  that  there  is  any  real  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil,  merit  and  de- 
merit, praise  and  reproach,  order  and  confw 
sion  ;  that  eyes  were  given  them  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  see  ;  teeth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  chewing  their  food  ,•  herbs  and  ani- 
mals for  the  matter  of  that  food  ;  that  sun 
was  formed  to  give  light,  or  the  ocean  to 
nourish  fishes.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discover  wisdom  in  the  operations  of 
his  one  substance  ;  since,  in  common  appre- 
hension, it  is  very  characteristic  of  folly  to 
act  without  any  end  in  view. 

Such  are  the  reveries  of  that  writer, 
whose  works  a  German  philosopher  of  some 
name  has  lately  recommended  to  the  public,. 
as  calculated  to  convey  to  the  mind  more 
just  and  sublime  conceptions  of  god  than  are 
to  be  found  in  most  other  systems.  The 
recommendation  has  had  its  effect.  A  lite- 
rary journalist  of  our  own,  reviewing  the 
volume  in  which  it  is  given,  feels  a  peculiar 
satisfaction  from  the  discovery  that  Spinoza, 
instead  of  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  religion,  was  indeed  their  warmest 
friend ;  and  piously  hopes  that  we  shall  be- 
come more  cautious  not  to  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  deceived  by  empty  names,  which  those 
who  cannot  reason  (Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Dr.  Clarke,  perhaps)  give  to  those  who  can 
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(Hobbes,  we  suppose,  and  Spinoza).  But 
though  we  have  the  honour  to  think  on  this 
question  with  our  illustrious  countrymen, 
we  have  no  desire  to  depict  Spinoza  as  a 
reprobate,  which  the  critic  says  has  often 
been  done  by  ignorance  and  enthusiasm. 
We  admit  that  his  conduct  in  active  life  was 
irreproachable;  and  for  his  speculative  opi- 
nions, he  must  stand  or  fall  to  his  own  master. 
His  ethics  appear  to  us  indeed  a  system 
shockingly  impious. 


PETITIONING. 

There  is  a  humility  and    abjectness  in  pe- 
titioning, which  is  ever  unfavourable  to  mo- 
rality.     It  matters  not  whether  the  objects 
we  address  be  gods  or  men,   the    debasing 
ffects  are  the  same.     The  men  who  demand 
to  be  petitioned,  raise  themselves  into  tyrants 
• — while  they  who  comply,   sink  into  slaves. 
Generous  men  ask  not   for  petitions — inde- 
jendent  men  never  offer  them.     What  is  just 
should  be  given  wheu  it  is  asked  for — what  is 
ot  just  should  never  be  granted  when  prayed 
for.     The  chartists  should  set   a   better  ex- 
ample.    I  say  the  chartists,  because  all  use- 
ful reforms  rise   in    the   bosom  of  society — 
among  the  lowest  class.     It  has  always  been 
go  —  they  have  always   originated    the    best 
principles,  and  those  above  them  have  always 
reaped  the  reward.      1  he  principles  of  com- 
plete suffragists  have   been    born  and   bred, 
fought  and  suffered  for,  by  despised  chartists. 
We  condemn   them   for   their  violence,    re- 
proach them  for  their  vulgarity,  and  despise 
them  for  their  poverty — but  we  adopt  what 
hey   have   toiled    to    establish.        We  serve 
he m  as  we   do  bees — we   take   their  honey, 
ind  turn  them  out  of  their  hives,    and,  if  it 
mits  our  purpose,  bury  them  alive.     To  char- 
ists    must    be  commended  a   generous    ex- 
vmple.     They  are  brave  enough  to  act  it  out. 
To    memorialise  is   better  than   to   petition 
jovernmeut.     If  you  do  not  think  that  the 
ower  house  of  parliament,  is  the  "  honourable 
he  commonsof  Great  Britain, "do  not  say  so. 
eave  out  the  word  honourable,   and  simply 
ddress  them  as  the  commons.      Never  say 
hat  your  memorialist  "  humbly  showeth,''  or 
ou  will    not    deserve   what   you   do    show, 
^one  but  cowards  and   slaves   are   humble. 
•Jone  but  guilty  men  ought  to  be.     If  you 
■  ould  have  your  rulers  generous,  treat  them 
o.     Do  not  find   fault  with  them  for  being 
yrants,  while  you  crouch    before  them  as 
laves. 

Some  time  ago  the  chartists  of  Bristol  me- 
lorialised  the  queen.  I  either  moved  or 
conded  the  adoption  of  the  memorial,  but 
bjected  to  the  hypocrisy  of  calling  the  queen 
most  gracious  majesty,  when  they  did  not 
elieve  she  was  gracious,  and  most  certainly 
ished  she  was  no  majesty,  and  of  "  humbly 
presenting,''  when  they  had  no  such  feeling. 
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It  was  said,  that  the  memorial  would  not  be 
accepted  unless  the  slavish  form  was  com- 
plied with.  I  suggested  then  that  the  next 
memorial  to  her  majesty  should  commence 
thus,  "  May  it  please  your  most  gracious 
majesty  to  permit  us  to  say,  that  we  doubt 
whether  you  are  gracious,  that  we  wish  you 
were  not  a  majesty,  and  to  humbly  represent 
that  we  are  not  humble  at  all."  This  lan- 
guage would  certaiuly  be  justified  by  chartist 
teachings  and  chartist  convictions.  If  any 
memorial,  couched  in  the  plain  language  of 
sincerity  was  rejected,  because  contrary  to  the 
forms  of  the  house,  or  of  royalty,  remon- 
strate against  the  perpetuation  of  such  forms. 
The  country  would  respond  to  the  complaints 
of  men  who  would  not  stoop  to  hypocrisy. 
Obsolete  forms,  created  in  the  days  of  igno- 
rance, would  give  way  before  the  stern  and 
earnest  language  of  honesty.  The  maxim  is 
a  sound  one,  that  when  rulers  treat  men  like 
savages,  they  make  them  savages.  It  is 
equally  true,  that  while  men  approach  their 
rulers  like  sycophants,  they  keep  them  tyrants-. 
Remember  this,  our  rulers  now  withhold  li- 
berty, ou  the  ground  that  the  many  are  not 
prepared  for  it.  If  freedom  then  is  to  be 
achieved,  men  should  lose  not  a  moment  in 
showing  themselves  worthy  of  it  in  every  wayT 
and  capable  of  appreciating  it  in  every  form, 
let  this  never  be  forgotten — that  no  men 
have  a  right  to  expect  the  lauguage  of  ho- 
nesty from  their  rulers,  while  they  persevere 
in  addressing  the  language  of  hypocrisy  to 
them.  G.  J.    H. 

DELUGES. 

In  the  newspapers,  the  other  day,  appeared 
the  following  paragraph,  "  Frightful  inun- 
dation, loss  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  lives. 
— A  letter  written  by  a  Jew  of  Tricala,  the 
chief  town  of  Sandjac,  in  Thessalia,  gives 
an  afflicting  account  of  an  inundation,  by 
which  between  four  and  five  thousand 
persons  perished.  According  to  this  state- 
ment, many  of  the  largest  trees  were  broken 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  many  people  who 
climbed  up  to  their  tops  to  escape  the  flood." 

This  account,  it  appears,  was  written  by 
a  Jew,  and  surely  he  could  not  have  for- 
gotten his  god,  Jehovah's,  covenant,  attested 
by  the  rainbow  in  the  case  of  the  deluge  of 
Noah.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  this  Jew, 
and  other  souls  around  him,  had  no  personal 
reason  to  complain — but,  to  the  four  or  five 
thousand  who  actually  perished,  the  whole 
world  might  as  well  have  been  destroyed. 

What  thought  those  Jews  or  christians 
on  the  tree-tops,  if,  haply,  the  image  of  the 
most  recent  k<  bow  in  the  clouds  ''  recurred 
to  their  minds  ?  Surely,  they  must  have 
been  prompted  to  exclaim,  "  This  is  a  lying 
and  deceitful  god!"  Talking  of  the  rain- 
bow, I   wonder  if  a  well-educated  Jew    or 
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christian  exists,  who  has  credulity  enough 
to  believe  that  the  action  of  light  upon  a 
shower  of  rain  never  produced  "  the  arch  of 
heaven,"  prior  to  the  mosaic  deluge — 
before  old  Noah  stepped  out  of  his  ark,  and 
11  took  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt 
offerings,"  from  which  '•  The  lord  smelled  a 
sweet  savour,  and  said  in  his  heart,  I  will 
not  any  more  curse  the  ground  for  man's 
sake." 

By  the  by,  one  would  have  thought  there 
could  not  have  been  a  very  "  sweet  savour," 
nafheless  the  "  burnt  offering,''  when  so 
many  stinking  carcases  lay  festering  around. 
But  nothing  is  said  about  these — Moses 
forgot  to  relate  the  "decent  interment"  of 
the  corpses  that  were  left  above  the  mud 
and  slime,  after  *'  the  waters  assuaged/'  Oh  ! 
but,  exclaims  the  orthodox  receiver  of  u  the 
divine  legation  of  Moses,"  the  dead  were 
naturally  interred  in  the  disruptions  of  the 
soil.  Indeed  !  Then  how  is  it  that  at 
least  one  human  skeleton  of  the  ante- 
diluvian era  does  not  grace  every  geological 
museum  in  existence  ?  Besides,  as  animal 
bodies  are  now  constituted,  they  invariably 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  after  being 
drowned  a  certain  number  of  days.  It  strikes 
me,  moreover,  that  if  "  all  flesh  "  met  with 
an  earthy,  as  well  as  a  watery  grave,  Jeho- 
vah might  as  well  have  made  an  earthy  job 
of  it  altogether — and,  taking  Noah  and  his 
menagerie  to  heaven  for  a  while  (in  a  huge 
balloon,  perhaps)  produced  a  universal  earth- 
quake— one  that  would  have  put  the  recent 
affair  at  Guadaloupe  quite  into  the  shade. 

"  The  lord  smelled  a  sweet  savour  !"  It 
is  not  the  fashion  to  make  "  burnt-offerings  " 
now-a-days,  or  "the  lord's"  olfactory 
nerves  might  be  similarly  gratified  in 
Thessaly,  and  his  lordship  be  induced  to 
make  a  promise  that  four  or  five  thousand  of 
his  human  creatures  should  not  be  drowned 
again — till  next  time,  when  natural  causes 
should  render  such  a  catastrophe  inevitable. 

Natural  causes!  (How  one  thing  leads 
out  of  another !)  It  was  in  this  very 
country,  called  Thessaly,  or  Thesalia,  that 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion  took  place — the 
account  of  which  believers  in  "  the  bible  " 
wrould  have  everybody  believe  is  a  mere 
fable,  founded  upon  the  impossible-to-be- 
fabulous  narration  of  Moses. 

There  was  the  deluge  of  Ogyges,  too,  by 
which  Attica  remained  waste  above  200 
years — and  we  could  enumerate  a  great 
many  other  deluges,  if  it  were  worth  while, 
tending  to  prove  that  such  things  are  not  of 
very  rare  occurrence,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
"  word  of  the  lord  "  is  not  worth  a  rush. 

And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense; 
That  keep  tbe  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. 
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REPEAL      BY      ASSASSINATION, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 
Glasgow,  37,  S.  Portland-street,  June 28. 
Dear  Sir. — The  appearance  of  an  article 
in  No.  78  of  the  Oracle,  in  which  a  syste- 
matic assassination  of  the  episcopalian  clergy 
of  Ireland  is  deliberately  recommended — and 
the  printing  of  another  article,  to  the  same 
effect,  in  No.  80,  have  given  the  friends  of 
free  inquiry  in    Glasgow    much    pain    and 
surprise.     The  coolness  with  which  murder 
is  advised,  induced  us  at  first  to  think  that 
the  adviser  was  indulging  a  strain  of   irony, 
that  he  was  satirising  the  inhuman  promp- 
tings of  priests  and  bigots.     But,  on  further 
consideration,  we  find,   to   our  sorrow,  that 
there  is  reason  for  believing  W.  J.  B.  to 
mean  literally  what  he   writes.     This  will 
delight  our  enemies,  who  will  rejoice  to  have 
"oracles  "  of  infidelity,  thus  confirming  the 
calumnies  of  the  pious.     Atheism  and  bar- 
barity, scepticism  and  ruthless  cruelty,  rea- 
son and  lack  of  common  sense,  free  inquiry 
and  murder,  shudderings  at  Jewish  atroci- 
ties and   sanctionings   of  the   slaughter   of 
christians,  are  here  placed  in  most  harmo- 
nious  combination,  as  if  intended  to  put  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  orthodox  declaimers 
upon  the  tendency  of  infidelity.     The  arti- 
cles in  question  would  be  convincing  addi- 
tions, by  way  of  appendix,  to  the  sermon  on 
modern   infidelity  by  the  Rev.  Robt.   Hall. 
Do  the  editor  and  conductors  of  the    Ora- 
cle    sanction    the     savage     sentiments     of 
their  contributor  ?     If  not,  let  them  at  once 
disavow  their  approval,  and  inform  the  pub- 
lic that  the  articles  were  inserted  because  it 
is  the  plan  of  the  paper  to  admit  the  expres- 
sion of  any  opinion,  however  outrageous  it 
may  be.     There  may  have   been  periods  in 
the  history  of  nations  when    a  recourse  t< 
arms   was   necessary   for    the   recovery   of 
freedom — and  we  admire  the  men  who  shed 
their  blood  on  the  battle-field,  in  a  patriotic 
cause.    a  But    the   state   of    society    in  tl 
United  Kingdom  is  such  in  these  times 
to  render  physical  force,  as  a  means  of  n 
form,   highly  impolitic  and  positively  fata 
This  fact  is  now  seen  by  the  least  intelligent 
of  the  chartists  ;    and  the  Irish,  ignorant  asj 
they   are,  seem  to  be  aware  of  it.     If,  in| 
former  times,  when  liberty  was  contested  fo 
at  the  peril  of  life,  respect  was  given  to  the 
courageous  contenders,  still  in  no  age  would 
men  of  noble  hearts  feel  anything  but  con- 
tempt for  the  sneaking,  cowardly  assassins 
of   "W.    J.   B.'s    recommendation.      A   mni 
ment's  reflection  will  surely  convince  youi 
contributor  that  an  attempted  massacre  o 
any  of  the  established  authorities,  would  bd 
revisited  tenfold  upon  the  people  themselves 
were   it  possible   for   them    to    become   the 
dupes  and  victims  of  such  oracular  counsel 
The  age  is  beyond  pikes  and  guns,  as  instruj 
ments  of  human  regeneration. 

Yours,  sincerely,  Henry  Jeffery. 
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BASE  AND  COWARDLY 
ASSASSINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Mr.  Editor. — But  a  brief  time  has  elapsed 
before  the  public  have  witnessed   the  evil 
effects  of  your  recommendation  to  use  phy- 
sical force,  in   redress    of  grievances.     In 
Wales,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  to  com- 
plain   of    excessive    tolls,     turnpike-gates 
placed  everywhere,  preventing  them  carrying 
manure  to  their  fields.     Instead  of  appealing 
to  justice,  and  showing  the  advantages  of 
iving  in  society,  they  actually  adopted  the 
.vorst  features  of  assassination — they  dress- 
?d  themselves  up  as  women,  that  they  might 
lot  be  detected,  and  suffer  the  consequences 
)f  their  crimes — they  met  at  night,  and  laid 
;he  unoffending  turnpike  gates    level  with 
he  ground.     The  landlords  and  the  magis- 
rates  met,  removed  some  of  the  gates,  low- 
red  the  tolls,  and,  when  one  sufferer  brought 
p  some  men,  whom  he  had  seized  in  the 
Let  of  assassinating   his  gate,  the  justices 
j.dvised  the  complainant  to  desist  from  the 
rosecution  of  the  case,  as  he  had   been  in 
he  habit  of  exceeding  the  toll,  though  mark- 
d  upon  the  board,  and  was  liable,  by  act  of 
arliament,  to  heavy  penalties.     The  collec- 
or  said  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
?vy  the  higher  rates,  and   his  predecessor 
efore  him,  and  it  was  necessary  to  remune- 
ate  him  for  his  contract  with   the  trustees 
f  the  road,  and  pay  them  interest  on  their 
mney.  * 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
)  point  out  to  your  readers,  that  the  proper 
xirse  of  proceeding  would  have  been  to 
ave  lectured  the  trustees  of  the  roads,  the 
agistrates,  and  the  landlords,  the  lessees 
"the  gates,  and  the  turnpike  men,  and  to  have 
eached  to  the  people  patience,  until  their 
asters  had  been  brought  over  to  give  them 
eir  rights,  redress  their  wrongs,  and  grant 
em  many  little  indulgences  besides.  The 
owing  evil  of  the  conduct  of  the  people, 
e  fatal  example  they  have  given,  is  spee- 
y  seen  in  their  fresh  demands — from  the 
ccessful  adjustment  of  turnpike-gates,  they 
ve  proceeded  to  enforce  the  abolition  of 
hes,  of  poor  laws,  and  union  bastiles,  a 
uction  of  rents,  and  alteration  of  the  land 
ures.  This  is  a  pretty  bill  of  fare,  and 
doubt  when  they  have  proceeded  physi- 
lly  to  digest  these  several  courses  in  the 
quet  of  revolution,  they  will  have  up,  as 
sert,  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  na- 
na! debt,  a  reform  in  our  commerce,  colo- 
s,  and  manufactories,  and  lay  the  founda- 
of  social  establishments  throughout  the 
ntry.  I  need  not  say  that  it  would  be 
onsistent  with  the  principles  of  socialists, 
accept  a  gift  procured  in  such  a  manner — 
powers  of  persuasion  alone  should  oblige 
bers  to  cease  from  plundering,  and  when 
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two-thirds  are  agreed,  are  as  one  mind,  and 
even  moral  as  well  as  physical  antagonism 
has  ceased,  the  new  moral  world  will  come 
into  operation.  But  the  object  of  my  letter 
was  intended  to  be  confined  to  facts,  the  de- 
monstration of  the  working  of  your  atrocious 
sentiments,  and  the  evidence  that  not  only 
atheistic  intolerance  and  suicidal  bigotry 
was  called  into  play,  but  that  superstition, 
in  a  horrible  instance,  has  first  acted  upon 
your  advice.  There  has  been  a  great  con- 
troversy in  the  parish  of  Shoreditch,  in  Lon- 
don, as  to  two  golden  candlesticks  which 
were  presented  by  some  unknown  individual 
to  be  put  upon  the  altar.  The  parish  had 
petitioned  the  parsons,  curates,  and  bishop — 
the  vestry  had  remonstrated  in  meetings — 
the  candlesticks  still  remained  there.  One 
morning,  going  into  the  church,  the  first 
sight  seen  were  the  two  candlesticks  stretch- 
ed on  the  ground,  and  the  tapers  broken. 
These  ornaments  are  rendered  unfit  for  further 
service,  and  unless  the  pious  individual  re- 
stores them  to  life,  and  the  clergymen  sanc- 
tions their  re-establishment,  this  stumbling- 
block  of  offence  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the 
way  of  tender  consciences.  But,  since  the 
murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket  before  the  altar, 
I  do  not  recollect  such  an  instance  of  vile 
assassination,  a  stab  too  upon  the  feelings  of 
those  in  favour  of  the  candlesticks,  as  well 
as  upon  the  persons  of  the  innocent  offen- 
ders. The  assassins  of  Becket  were  proud 
of  their  sacrilege,  and  gloried  in  the  ven- 
geance they  had  taken,  while  those  who 
have,  brought  to  an  untimely  end  the  candle- 
sticks, did  unperceived  their  business,  and 
have  not  revealed  themselves.  Had  it  hap- 
pened in  time,  it  would  have  been  a  subject 
for  the  historical  cartoons,  now  exhibiting  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  intended  to  adorn 
the  new  houses  of  parliament.  The  man- 
gled remains  of  the  unfortunate  tapers  and 
stands,  and  the  horror  depicted  in  the  coun- 
tenance, of  the  Shoreditch  puseyites,  who  left 
them  where  they  found  them,  to  bring  down 
judgment  upon  the  heads  of  the  vestry,  who 
met  at  that  very  moment  to  petition  the  Bis- 
hop of  London  against  the  introduction  of 
popery— and  the  ministers  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  salvation  of  their  souls,  would 
have  made  fine  groups  for  the  historical 
painter  or  the  Illustrated  News.  Not  only 
such  doctrines  and  practices  as  the  above 
are  spreading,  but  the  rulers  take  a  perverse 
delight  in  giving  way  to  the  clamours  of  the 
people,  when  they  show  a  threatening  atti- 
tude and  promise  action.  The  friends  of  the 
present  ministry,  who  began  elatingly  to 
declare  that  Ireland  was  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  Peel,  as  he  himself  had  anticipated- — 
who  declared  that  no  more  concessions  were 
to  be  made  to  Ireland,  but  justice  was  to  be 
done  to  the  orangemen,  who  had  been  so 
long  out  of  place  and  power — now,  when  they 
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see  force  must  be  opposed  to  force,  begin  to  talk 
<}f compromise  with  popish  priests.  Actually, 
the  Standard  proposes  to  give  over  the  people 
and  the  land,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  two 
establishments — what  is  now  voluntary  they 
suppose  to  make  legally  binding  on  the  part 
of  their  parishioners  towards  roman  catholic 
clergy.  The  other  day  I  opened  a  work  on 
the  universities,  translated  from  the  German, 
the  English  editor,  who  is  Greek  professor 
at  the  college  at  Manchester,  and  was  at 
Oxford,  speaking  of  reforming  that  univer- 
sity, says,  "Concessions  are  now  only  to  be 
obtained  by  acting  upon  the  fears  of  the 
government."  Verily  all  the  governed  seem 
adopting  the  maxim  of  Bentham,  to  make 
the  ruling  few  uneasy.  Hoping  you  will 
eschew  all  rash  counsels  and  precipitate  re- 
solves, that  you  will  lay  aside  passion  and 
listen  to  reason,  and  that  you  will  trust  to 
time,  I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

A  Constant  Reader 
Of  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  and,  in  faith,  hope, 
and    charity,   like    Patience,  sitting    on    a 
monument. 

THE   BURNLEY    GOD  —  THE    CO- 
VENTRY GOD-AND  G.  J.  H. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

In  No.  79  of  your  paper  there  is  an  article 
entitled  '"The  Socialist  God" — it  should 
have  been,  according  to  the  views  of  your 
present  correspondent, entitled  the  socialists' 
gods,  for  certainly  no  two  gods  ever  differed 
more  than  the  gods  of  Burnley  and  Coventry. 
Indeed,  the  astounding  qualities  of  the 
Burnley  god*  throws  quite  into  the  shade 
the  god  of  the  Coventry  socialists.  Let  the 
qualities  of  the  two  gods  be  placed  side  by 
side,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  organ  of  comparison  is  small  in  the  cra- 
nium of  G.  J.  H.,  or  whether  he  has  been 
guilty  of  misrepresentation  or  not.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  address  of  the 
socialists  of  Coventry: 

'*  Many  of  you  believe  that  socialism 
teaches  that  there  is  no  god.  As  a  proof  of 
the  falsehood  of  this  belief,  we  beg  to  refer 
you  to  the  first  of  those  propositions  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  rational  religion, 
by  which  you  will  find,  that  socialism  dis- 
tinctly declares,  the  existence  of  a  creative, 
governing  power,  known  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  by  various  names,  it)  this  country  by 
the  name  of  god.  In  stating  thus  much,  so- 
cialists have  declared  all  that  is  known  on 
the  subject — what  can  men  do  more  ?  To  go 
farther  than  this  in  our  affirmations,  is  to  de- 
clare ourselves  presumptuous,  ignorant  teach- 
ers of  mankind. Under  these  circumstances, we 
ask,  is  it  advisable  for  men  to  lose  their  time 
and   money  in  carrying  on   theological  dls- 

*  The  socialists  of  Burnley,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
next  communication,  deny  the  issue   of  any  such 
address  as  that  mentioned  bv  G.  J.  H.,  in  79. — ED. 
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putes,  when  the  evils  of  society  are  continu- 
ally on  the  increase,  and  the  time  and  money 
required  to  remove  these  evils  in  the  shortest 
possible  period.  And  why,  above  all  things, 
should  men  quarrel,  persecute,  and  malign 
each  other,  because  they  happen  to  differ  in 
opinion  on  this  mysterious,  and,  compara- 
tively speaking,  ^unimportant  subject  ?  So- 
cialists do  not  attach  the  same  importance  to 
theological — supernatural — doctrines  as  their 
opponents,  and,  therefore,  the  latter  hav« 
concluded  that  the  socialists  must,  of  neces- 
sity, reject  them  under  every  form  and  every 
name.  To  remove  the  misconception  on 
this  subject,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
address. 

"  Again,  many  of  you  believe  that  the  so- 
cialists deny  the  existence  of  a  future  state- 
socialists  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  That  they 
think  it  unwise  to  employ  thousauds  of 
priests  to  teach  this  doctrine,  and  pay  them 
near  £20,000.000  per  annum  for  doing  so, 
when  they  might  be  better  employed,  is 
quite  true — that  they  know  these  teachers  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  subject,  is  also  true  ;  but 
it  forms  no  part  of  socialism  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  existence  of  a  future  state.  Socialists 
find,  by  experience,  that  the  teachings  of 
theologians  serve  but  to  show  that  shadows, 
clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it,  tending  to 
perplex,  but  not  to  inform  and  liberalise  th 
human  mind.'' 

Let  any  one  compare  the  above  statement 
with  the  "  Outline  "  of  the  rational  system, 
and  they  will  find  the  one  the  echo  of  tht 
other.     A  Coventry  Socialist  Lecturer. 


H.  U.,  president  of  the  Burnley  branch  oil 
socialists,  writes  us  upon  the  same  subject] 
as  follows  : 

**  I  was  surprised  when  I  received  the  lasl 
week's   Oracle,  to  find  that  Burnley  was  tbtl 
place  which  was  alluded  to  in  No.  79,  headeq 
"  The  Socialist  God,"  and  immediately  madil 
inquiry  if  any  thing  of  the   kind   had    beeif 
put  out  by  them,  but   found  that  no  one  ref 
membered  any  thing  of  the  kind,  in  fact,  so{ 
cialism  was  only  just  beginning  to  be  knowil 
in  this  town,  at   that  time,   it  being  in  th 
latter  part  of  that  year  when  a  society  waj 
formed,  we  therefore  think  that  it  must  be 
mistake    on   your  part,  or,  at    least,  if  anl 
thing  of  the  kind  was  issued,  it  was  withouf 
the  consent  of  the  society  as  a  body.'' 

""notice. 

Henry  Sculthorpe's  Report  accepted. 
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POLITICS  FOR  POLITICIANS. 

IV. 

If,  therefore,  you  are  not  determined  to  resist  without 
ceasing,  to  endure  all  without  flinching,  never  to 
be  weary,  nor  to  submit,  keep  your  chains  and 
renounce  a  liberty  for  which  you  are  unworthy. 

De  La  Mennais. 

True  morality  consists,  not  in  M  not  inju- 
ring a  human  being,"  but  in  never  ne- 
glecting an  opportunity  of  benefitting  one. 
This  is  the  duty  and  true  interest  of  all— but 
our  duties  and  true  interests  are  neglected, 
as  our  gaols,  bastiles,  and  our  starving 
population  testify.  Do  the  majority  know 
that  numbers  of  their  fellows  are  literally 
dying  of  want,  or  committing  crimes  on 
purpose  to  receive  felon's  fare  ?  Pope 
raved  "of  the  nobility  of  man,"  but  were 
man  not  the  most  contemptible  of  animals, 
he  never  would  crouch  like  a  spaniel,  when- 
ever tyranny  threatened  him  with  physical 
force,  for  daring  to  ask  for  a  little  more  of 
the  produce  of  his  own  labour. 

Force  is  what  a  humane  mind  detests. 
There  can  be  no  moral  beauty  in  the  stri- 
vings of  brute  force  with  brute  force,  or  in 
the  hellish  struggles  for  physical  mastery, 
unless  a  nation's  liberty  is  at  stake.  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  better  were  force 
unnecessary— but  when  justice  is  infringed 
— when  a  people  are  enslaved — when  those 
who  frame  the  laws  are  themselves  lawless* 
— when  our  baneful  oligarchy  are  the  first 
to  unsheath  the  sword  upon  their  defenceless 
people,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,  as  at 
JPeterloo — when  the  apostles  of  peace  butcher 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  a3  at  Rathcor- 
mac  and  at  Canterbury — when  no  moral 
reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  enslaved  will 
persuade  the  tyrants  to  loosen  the  chains 
•with  which  they  have  bound  humanity — 
then  most  assuredly  is  force  not  only  neces- 
sary, but  virtuous,  and  to  die  for  a  country's 
liberty  is  honourable. 

Do  we  not  observe  the  lords  of  the  soil, 
those  star-bedizened  despoilers,  standing 
fast  to  their  feloniously  obtained  privileges, 
no  matter  with  what  force  of  argument  or 

*  See  Holywell- street  cases',  in  previous  Nos. 
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clearness  of  statement  their  plunderings  may 
be  exposed  ?  If  the  abolition  of  their 
vilely  -  fraudalent  taxation  laws,  affecting 
the  very  food  of  the  people,  is  proposed, 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  plunge  the  nation 
into  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  to  avert  from 
themselves  some  diminution  of  their  annual 
incomes,  which  the  nation  has  hitherto  so 
prodigally  allowed  them. 

Such  is  the  character  of  that  aristocracy 
whose  head  mouth-pieces  express  such 
horror  of  the  ravages  of  war,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  physical  force  success,  they  would 
repeat  what  they  have  so  frequently  done 
before — hung  up  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  who  endeavoured  to  reclaim  from 
their  thievish  grasp  the  possessions  which 
belong  to  the  nation — and  the  industrious 
who  till  the  soil,  who  supply  the  whole 
nation  with  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  ever 
requisite  for  human  comfort,  who  have  su 
fered  themselves  to  be  robbed  wholesale 
and  retail  of  their  industry,  and  whose 
existence  is  one  round  of  excessive  toil, 
continually  refrain  from  waging  war  against 
their  implacable  and  rampant  despoilers ! 
How  long  shall  this  be  endured  ?  May  the 
hour  of  emancipation  be  at  hand  ! 

The  revenge  of  a  nation  that  has  been 
long   and   greatly  injured,  is,  no  doubt,  a 

is  power  in  the 
,  and  pours  its  lava 
,  desolating  the  fair  face  of 
nature  and  the  homes  of  men — there  is 
power  in  the  tempest,  when  it  sweeps  with 
fury  over  land  or  ocean — but  there  is  a 
power  to  be  feared  as  well  as  these — when  a 
nation  has  willed  its  freedom — when  the 
wrath  of  the  slave  bursts  forth,  and  sweeping 
away  the  habitation  of  his  tyrant,  will 
utterly  demolish  the  throne  and  the  coronet, 
and  hurl  despotism  from  its  seat. 

Much  as  I  detest  force — and  I  would 
never  recommend  force  for  its  own  sake, 
the  desire  of  plunder,  the  gratification  of 
pique  or  animosity,  still  I  would,  in  justice 
to  the  majority.  Look  at  those  human 
butchers,  who  have  gained  notoriety  for  the 
use  of  physical  force  for  the  basest  pur- 
poses, the  enslavement  of  humanity,  and 
why   not   men   for   liberty  ?     It  has   beea 

Vol.  II. 


dreadful   thing.     There 
volcano  when  it  bursts, 
far   and  wide, 
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said  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  not  only 
is  it  so  in  itself,  but  it  is  the  director  and 
guide  of  every  other  kind  or  power — without 
correctness  of  thought,  the  energy  of  the 
body  would  be  a  dangerous  thing.  It  is 
thought  makes  the  man.  The  ignorant 
reverence  wealth  and  rank,  but  the  intelli- 
gent respect  only  the  man  of  worth — he 
who  has  done  most  to  humanise  his  fellows. 

"Why  do  the  people  quietly  bear  their 
oppressions  ?  They  are  numerous,  and 
influence  has  increased  amongst  them,  but, 
alas !  they  are  disunited  through  their  reli- 
gion, which  is  so  crushing  in  its  nature, 
that  it  keeps  its  victims  in  the  most  deplo- 
rable ignorance  of  their  political  rights,  in 
order  to  enable  the  idle  few  to  riot  on  the 
produce  of  the  plundered  many.  Let  all 
those  who  feel  their  degradation,  set  about 
earnestly  imparting  their  knowledge  to  their 
fellows.  Let  them  make  their  wrongs  the 
theme  of  discussion.  Let  their  watch-word 
be  free  discussion,  mutual  improvement, 
instruction,  and  union,  that  when  captive 
man  makes  an  effort  for  his  deliverance,  he 
may  know  the  most  effective  mode  of  striking 
a  decisive  blow. 

Some  of  the  "  easy  circumstances"  philo- 
sophers say,  "  Wait  till  the  mass  are  intel- 
ligent, and  then  say  we  will  be  free,  and  it 
shall  be  so,"  but  they  forget,  perhaps  they 
never  knew,  that  poverty  is  making  more 
rapid  strides  than  education — that  as  com- 
petion  extends,  so  does  physical  destitution, 
and  as  this  last  extends  knowledge  decreases. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  all  to  be 
philosophers  to  reform  a  state.  The  French, 
upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  obtained  a  great 
reformation  —  even  at  that  time  they  had 
intelligence  and  bravery  to  prolong  it  for  a 
time.  An  absence  of  the  right  sort  of  know- 
ledge on  their  part,  but  more,  the  deplorable 
ignorance  or  villainy  of  surrounding  nations, 
lost  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  splendid 
triumphs.  The  people  of  this  country,  urged 
on  by  wily  priests  and  aristocratic  knaves, 
waged  war  and  invaded  France,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  crushing  the  republican 
spirit  of  her  people.  Since  that  period, 
France  has  dethroned  another  monarch, 
and  scattered  his  armed  ruffians  for  tram- 
pling on  those  they  should  have  protected. 
Let  us  point  to  those  examples,  and  prepare 
each  other  by  intelligence,  so,  when  trouble- 
some times  come,  we  may  be  in  readiness  to 
meet  them.  Let  the  despots  of  the  earth, 
who  have  tried  a  people's  endurance,  expect 
a  recoil  proportionate  to  the  obstacles  the 
people  had  to  encounter.  A  people  long 
subjected  to  tyranny,  will  in  a  great  strug- 
gle become  tyrants,  though  in  another  form 
— one  which  soon  works  its  own  extinction. 
This,  however,  is  no  reason  we  should  sub- 
mit to  the  tyranny  of  a  few,  because  the  many 
might  be  equally  so.     This   objection   will 
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always  hold  good  while  the  many  are  under 
the  monarchical  influence.  They  imbibe 
despotism  from  the  influence  of  the  insti- 
tutions we  now  live  under,  and  this  is  itself 
a  powerful  reason  for  sweeping  them  away. 

The  Americans  have  rid  themselves  of 
the  band  of  puerile  and  puny  imps  of  mo- 
narchs  and  aristocrats,  that  once  disgraced 
their  soil — they  have  no  standing  armies, 
pensioners,  nor  law  religions,  although  a 
nest  of  waspish  dissenters  are  buzzing  about 
their  ears.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
the  Americans  gained  all  by  physical  force  ; 
could  we  have  an  equally  great  reformation 
by  moral  means,  all  the  better,  but,  at  all 
events,  let  us  have  it.  A  cheap  government 
is  better  than  a  dear  one,  and  the  oppressed 
should  never  forget  they  are  not  powerless. 

Wealth  producers  !  recollect  the  true 
principles  of  morality,  "  the  greatest  hap- 
piness to  the  greatest  number,''  then  think 
of  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  population 
producing  all  for  the  26  millions — and,  as  a 
consequence,  these  producers  doomed  to 
never-ending  slavery,  to  support  the  others 
who  are  set  apart  as  soldiers,  sailors,  lac- 
queys, beggars,  thieves  (little)  all  necessary 
wherever  there  is  an  aristocracy  !  Should 
an  attempt  be  made  by  this  producing 
portion  to  obtain  what  will  maintain  exis- 
tence from  their  own  production,  the  whole 
gang  of  idlers  are  brought  out  to  murder  the 
industrious  by  hundreds,  or  deprive  them 
even  of  the  chance  of  slaving,  and  leave 
them  to  die  in  some  or  other  of  the  awful 
forms  which  poverty  assumes  in  this  coun- 
try, while  others  are  doomed  to  eke  out  their 
miserable  existences,  undergoing  dreadful 
punishments  in  penal  colonies,  to  avenge 
the  ruffians  they  have  disturbed  at  home. 
Do  we  think  of  these  things  and  hesitate  to 
be  moral  ?  We  are  ruled  by  the  principle 
of  fear,  this  principle  can  only  then  affect  our 
rulers — they  are  impervious  to  justice.  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  good  man,  who  wishes 
well  to  his  country,  to  his  kind,  to  himself, 
to  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  lawless  few, 
that  the  lives  of  millions  may  be  saved, 
and  happiness  put  within  their  reach. 

Common  sense  would  dictate,  did  not 
accursed  religion  drive  sense  from  the  brains 
of  men,  that  if  itis  right  and  just  to  deprive  of 
life  the  brigands  who  murder  and  rob  for  a- 
subsistence,  it  is  surely  more  just  to  destroy 
those  gangs  of  legal  brigands  who  depopu- 
late the  earth  by  system,  and  murder  by 
the  most  painful  of  methods.  These  nui- 
sances, however,  the  soundness  and  health- 
fulness  of  democratic  institutions,  may  soon 
be  expected  to  get  rid  of. 

Why  do  ye  hesitate  ?  are  ye  anxious  to  see 
a  few  more  hundreds  of  your  fellows  fall  by 
the  sword — by  famine  —  by  pestilence — or 
maddened  by  the  accursed  Pentonville  sys- 
tem— or  murdering  each  other  for  the  sake 
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of  being  hanged,  as  in  our  penal  colonies  ? 
Unite  one  with  the  other  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. Drive  religion  to  the  winds,  for  it 
is  only  good  for  your  oppressors — it  dis- 
unites you — and  while  you  are  disunited  you 
have  nothing  to  hope  for,  but  suffering,  mis- 
fortune, and  greater  oppression.  By  what 
power  is  it  that  the  many  are  ground  to  the 
dust  by  the  few  ?  By  union.  That  is 
the  secret  of  the  power  of  the  ruling  few — 
they  do  not  let  religious  nonsense  get  the  bet- 
ter of  their  reason,  and  in  their  zeal  for  heaven 
forget  earth.  We  are  t?he  fools,  who  gaping 
for  another  heaven  beyond  the  grave,  and  out 
of  our  reach,  have  neglected  the  one  in  our 
power.  In  the  words  then ,  of  one  of  the  pro- 
secuted placards — reason,  inquire,  discuss — 
unite,  and  be  free  !  T.  P. 


THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  UNION. 

Further  Reply   to     •  '  A    Coventry   Socialist 
Lecturer." 

The  history  of  the  romish  church,  which  the 
locialist  says  would  not  fail  to  show  that  he 
las  truth   on  his  side,  is   the  superannuated 
nethod  of  raising  a  "no  popery"  cry,  and 
nay  be  well  left  to  the  exertions  and  vocife- 
ations  of  protestant  meetings  in  Exeter  Hall, 
t  certainly  would  be  a  wonderful  history  of 
reland,  and  would  equally  astcnish  all  par- 
ies, if  the  socialist  can  show  that  Ireland 
ould  not  have  been  better  off  the  last  six 
undred  years  than  it  has  been  under  the 
oke  of  England.     The  only  fact  we  have, 
I  that  the  chartists  and  socialists  were  not 
ell   received    iu    Ireland.       The   chartists 
anted   the  Irish   to  join  them  in  a  demon- 
tlratiou  of  physical  force,  to  which  the  so- 
alist  is  so  much  opposed.     Was  it  the  time 
>r  the  Irish  to  make  that  display  ?     When 
ie  Irish  are  labouring  to  relieve  themselves 
om  the  greatest  tyranny  which  has  ever  ex- 
ied   in  the  world,  the  socialists  propose  to 
Irish    to  join  them  in    an   entire    new 
heme,   which   has  no  less  than   the  whole 
>rld   for  its  object.     This  system   is  very 
tie   known,   and  moreover  much  misrepre. 
nted,  in  England,  but  the  socialists  want 
e  Irish  to   give  up   all  the   old-established 
thods  of  amelioration  in  a  country's  con- 
:ion — to  renounce  all  the  prejudices  which 
2  English,  who  ought  to  be  better  acquain- 
1  with  the  subject,  have  to  a  much  greater 
gree,  and  assist  in  laying  the    foundation 
the  future  superstructure  of  the  new  moral 
rid.     The  socialist  admits  it  would  require 
i  thirds  of  the   population  of  the  United 
Qgdom  to  effect  any  reform.     Aristarchus, 
o  has  given  a  new  view  of  socialism,  and, 
wording  to  Tait's  Magazine,  more  rational, 
1,  according  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  an 
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improvement  and  extension  of  the  commu- 
nity system  of  Mr.  Owen,  says,  "  Before  '  cir- 
cumstances '  shall  have  changed  the  general 
nature  of  man  sufficiently  to  enable  him  hap- 
pily to  approximate  to  communism,  races  of 
men  will  have  been  consigned  to  their  eternal 
dust.''  If  it  will  take  races  of  men  to  change 
circumstances  and  the  nature  of  man  so  as 
to  approach  at  all  within  sight  of  socialism, 
what  time  will  it  take  to  establish  and  realise 
the  system,  when  it  took  so  long  to  clear  the 
ground  P  If  this  be  true,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Irish  will  uot  only  have  six  hundred  more 
years  of  tyranny,  but  probably  their  race  arid 
many  other  races  will  be  extinct,  before  it 
could  be  "put  an  end  to  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible" period.''  They  are  to  put  a  stop  to 
their  agitation,  and  wait  this  social  solution 
of  all  their  miseries — they  are  to  give  up 
that  idea  of  liberty  which  all  other  people 
have  ever  held — they  are  to  renounce  those 
leaders  who  have  guided  them  to  some  vic- 
tories, and  who  promise  them  the  immediate 
attainment  of  greater,  and  follow  those  who 
say,  come  and  lay  your  bones  with  ours,  and 
be  an  advauced  guard  of  the  myriads  of  those 
who  will  meet  with  the  same  fate,  seeking  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  infinity. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  injury,  or  the  feeling  with  which  it  is  re- 
ceived from  different  parties,  otherwise  I 
should  have  thought  the  greatest  indignation 
would  have  been  felt  by  socialists  and  iufldels 
against  the  church  party,  led  on  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  Even  personal  injury,  I 
should  think,  would  scarcely  do  so  much 
mischief  to  a  cause  as  the  misrepresentation 
of  facts,  and  giving  to  any  sect  the  credit  of 
falsehoods  which  are  universally  received  as 
truths.  It  was  the  old  way  of  the  world,  to 
gain  advantage  from  martyrdom — the  under- 
going it  is  made  to  appear  always  to  have 
been  in  favour  of  Christianity.  But  all  par- 
ties then  knew,  as  well  as  now,  the  effects  of 
lying  and  slandering,  covering  your  enemies 
with  infamy — the  christians  used  such  wea- 
pons against  the  pagans,  the  pagans  retorted 
on  the  christians,  and  the  surviving  christians 
succeeded  in  fixing,  not  only  the  heathen, but 
many  extinct  heretics  with  the  very  crimes 
with  which  they  charged  each  other,  and 
were  charged  with  as  a  body.  Many  people 
who  never  heard  before  of  the  socialists,  only 
know  them  now  as  associated  with  the  reve- 
lations made  in  parliament  by  Philpotts  and 
the  religious  world.  According  to  the  so- 
cialist you  should  resent  more  a  collisiou  with 
those  who  are  associated  with  you  in  a  com- 
mon endeavour  to  seek  justice,  than  the  com- 
bined immoral  and  physical  ill-treatment  of 
those  who  are  your  common  tyrants.  Js 
every  allowance  to  be  made  for  circumstances 
in  the  character  of  our  tyrauts,  and  none  for 
our  persecuted  brethren,  the  poor  Irish  ?     I 
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should  have  thought  pity  would  have  over- 
powered all  other  seutimeuts,  iu  receiving  a 
wrong  from  an  ignorant  people,  who  have 
been  so  long  slaves,  circumstances  generally 
said  to  be  more  deteriorating  to  human  nature 
than  any  other.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should 
think  a  feeling  of  resentment  justified  by  the 
physical  as  well  as  moral  ill-treament  which 
infidels  lately  received  in  London,  whose  in- 
habitants it  would  be  supposed  are  acted 
upon  by  circumstances  most  favourable  to  a 
spirit  of  toleration.  Nevertheless,  we  saw 
last  summer  a  crusade  of  the  daily  papers 
against  infidels,  the  son  of  a  vice-chancellor 
wreaking  his  vengeance  on  iuanimate  objects, 
which  he  threatened  to  have  done  on  the 
living  had  they  been  there.  We  saw  all  the 
crimes  in  their  turn,  from  acts  of  violence 
which  involves  murder,  assassination,  war, 
being  the  ends  of  the  beginning,  down  to 
petty  larceny,  justified  by  the  public  and 
the  bench.  Finally,  we  saw  a  magistrate, 
despite  of  his  oath  to  observe  justice,  send 
an  individual  to  prison  and  to  death,  not 
for  the  offence  charged  against  him,  but  for 
his  infidelity.  I  cannot  see  why  that  de- 
ference should  be  paid  to  the  rich  and  the 
powerful,  with  which  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the 
Rising  Sun,  charges  the  .socialists.  Those 
upper  classes,  who  from  circumstances 
are  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  the 
views  of  those  below  them.  I  cannot 
see  why  lies  uttered  by  a  bishop,  and 
iu  parliament,  why  blows  aud  destruction  of 
property  coming  from  the  son  of  a  vice- 
chancellor,  aud  legal  assassination  adminis- 
tered from  the  bench,  renders  the  infliction 
sweeter  and  more  endurable.  The  conduct 
of  the  whig  government,  the  bishop  of 
Exeter  and  the  high  church,  the  tories  in 
power,  the  governing  public  and  the  upper- 
classes  against  chartists  and  socialists  bid 
fair  to  be  a  matter  of  history,  whilst  the 
complaints  of  ill-treatment  received  by  the 
chartists,  socialists,  and  infidels,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Irish,  will  soon  be  forgotteu 
and  forgiven,  and  will  never  be  recorded  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  nations. 

Infidelity  is  supposed  to  be  a  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  socialists,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, not  without  reason.  Infidels  aud 
socialists  are  synonimous  terms  in  the  mouths 
of  the  many,,  except  that  there  is  an  idea  of 
very  gross  immorality  attached  to  the  latter 
name.  It  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  all  the  authorities  in  England  had 
pronounced  against  them,  when  the  clergy, 
with  a  bishop,  had  spoken  their  anathemas, 
the  Quarterly  Review  had  recommended 
their  violent  suppression,  aud  the  newspapers 
had  reported  actual  outrages  committed 
against  them,  when  charges  made  against 
them,  and  almost  universally  received,  were 
not  answered,  at  least  by  any  organs  of  equal  I 
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weight  and  circulation — that  the  Irish,  who- 
are  religious  and  have  a  character  to  pre- 
serve, and  a  policy  to  pursue,  should  even 
renounce  an  alliance  with  socialists  and  infi- 
dels as  well  as  chartists.  What  would  be 
thought  of  philosophers  who  were  infidels, 
but  had  an  excellent  scheme  of  society, 
hitherto  not  practically  successful,  but  beau- 
tiful in  theoiy,  who  should  have  gone  to  the 
Greeks,  when  they  were  fighting  against  the 
Turks,  and  said,  as  to  your  religion  it  is  all 
false,  a  christian  is  not  a  bit  better,  if  so 
good,  as  a  mohammedan,  lay  down  your 
arms,  and  when  we  have  persuaded  two-thirds 
of  your  masters,  you  will  obtain  a  redress  of 
your  grievances  ?  Supposing,  too,  that  the 
character  of  these  philosophers  had  gone  out 
before  them  considerably  to  their  disadvan- 
tage, should  we  think  it  extraordinary  if  the 
people  they  came  to  convert  should  violently 
oppose — a  consummation  not  to  be  wished — 
should  not  at  all  be  inclined  to  permit  the 
diffusion  of  doctrine  which  might  create  dis- 
union amongst  themselves,  which  was  much 
opposed  to  all  their  feelings,  and  which,  if 
received  favourably,  would  be  no  recom- 
mendation to  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  worlds 
who  were  watching  the  contest,  and  of  many 
who  were  disposed  to  assist  them.  I  cannot 
see  why  you  should  respect  the  feelings  of 
the  rich  and  the  powerful.  All  the  upper 
classes,  say  a  great  party,  are  born  and  edu 
cated  under  these  circumstances,  which  make 
them  entertain  a  great  respect  for  religion,i 
and  you  might  as  well,  Jardiue  said,  striki 
them  a  blow  or  spit  in  their  face,  as  speak 
of  their  superstitious  in  the  same  language 
as  you  mention  other  abuses.  It  is  atheistic 
intolerance  attacking  them,  suicidal  bigotrj 
bringing  punishment  deservedly  upon  your 
selves,  cry  all  those  having  authority  iu 
church  and  state,  down  to  those  who  presid(|j 
in  social  institutions.  We  answer,  we  oulj 
claim  the  same  right  of  expression  for  us  as 
for  you.  Wigs  attack  tories,  and  toriesi 
whigs,  and  all  political  parties  each  other  ii 
the  most  offensive  manner,  in  order  to  dispos 
sess  each  other — and  iu  whatever  way  the; 
do  it,  having  that  object  in  view,  it  must  b 
disagreeable  to  their  feelings,  yet  such  i 
manner  of  carrying  on  the  contest  is  givei 
the  greatest  license,  and  the  mental  suffering 
it  caused  would  be  now  thought  a  ludicr©' 
excuse  for  an  act  of  violence,  and  no  neces 
sity  for  the  interference  of  government  t 
suppress  the  liberty  of  thought  and  speech 
We  admit  the  upper  classes  and  their  action 
to  be  the  effects  of  external  circumstances 
and  we  take  the  only  means  in  our  power  t 
remove  those  which  we  think  wrong  and  in 
troduce  those  which  we  consider  right.  Th 
upper  classes  have  the  power  and  weak! 
and  exercise  authority,  which  we  considf 
tyranny,  we  endeavour  to  destroy,  or  weake 
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:he  influence  of  those  circumstances,  ideas, 
md  principles,  upon  which  the  evils  in  so- 
ciety are  based.  We  consider  we  have  a 
right  to  work  a  change  in  our  equals,  using 
the  same  means  (hey  have  to  counteract  it, 
or  effect  a  conversion  in  our  minds,  much 
more  do  we  think  it  honest  and  bold,  as  well 
is  a  right,  in  effecting  a  change,  to  disregard 
;he  feelings  of  those  who  have  every  advan- 
tage over  us,  and  use  their  superiority  with- 
out mercy. 

But  while  thus  pushing  the  right  of  in- 
quiry, opposing  prejudices,  gainiug  victories 
over  falsehood,  and  adding  conquests  to 
truth,  I  think  some  regard  is  due  to  the  feel- 
ngs  of  the  unfortunate,  oppressed,  and  per- 
secuted. I  think  I  should  refrain  from  re- 
presenting to  a  slave  all  his  errors  and  faults, 
forced  upon  him  by  circumstances  at  the 
moment  he  is  in  chains,  and  likely  to  receive 
some  proofs  of  corrections  from  his  master 
or  not  patiently  submitting  to  his  servitude. 
Were  a  Roman  catholic  burning  a  protestant 
yv  a  protestant  a  Roman  catholic,  I  should 
not  choose  that  time  to  tell  the  victim  his 
sreed  is  a  folly.  No,  it  appears  natural  to 
jay,  let  it  be  all  fair  between  you,  aud  then 
between  you  two  and  me,  and  the  work  of 
investigation  will  go  on  bravely — then  reason 
will  have  a  heariug.  W.  J.  B. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XL. 

U  Mr.  Long,  in  his  history  of  Jamacia, 
affirms  that  he  never  knew  two  mulattoes 
have  any  offspring ;  and  he  seems  suspicious, 
that  in  the  few  instances  where  a  mulatto- 
woman,  married  to  a  mulatto-man,  may  have 
bad  offspring,  it  is  very  probably  derived 
ifrom  another  quarter.  I  should,  however, 
■suppose,  that  numerous  instances  might  be 
(found  where  two  mulattoes  have  had  off- 
spring ;  yet,  certainly,  the  fact  related  by 
Mr.  Long  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  con- 
jecture, that  mulattoes,  confined  to  them- 
selves, are  not  so  prolific  as  others.  The 
jsmall  proportionate  number  of  mulattoes  in 
(the  "West  Indies  and  in  America,  compared 
with  what  they  should  have  been  if  equally 
prolific  with  other  people,  is  a  striking 
circumstance. 

"  If  this  doctrine  be  admitted,  it  will  be 
asked,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  species 
jfrom  varieties  ?  In  answer  to  this,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  varieties  are  reducible  to 
the  common  stock  again.  Thus,  amongst 
imen,  Albinos  are  varieties,  which  do  not 
fail  in  succeeding  generations  to  return  to 
the  common  stock.  In  vegetables,  the 
I variegated  holly,  for  instance,  will  return  to 
(the  common  green  holly,  when  propagated 
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by  seed,  and  can  only  be  preserved  as  a 
variety  by  grafting.  "With  respect  to  family, 
provincial,  or  national  varieties  of  feature 
and  complexion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
more  confined  and  circumscribed  the  inter- 
course of  any  people  may  be,  the  more  they 
will  assume  and  retain  a  sameness  of  appear- 
ance ;  by  reason  that  every  anomaly  of  fea- 
ture is  worn  out,  through  continual  inter- 
mixture with  those  more  nearly  resembling 
the  standard.  The  people  of  every  country, 
therefore,  which  has  been  long  inhabited,, 
and  from  which  foreigners  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  excluded,  will  have  the  cha- 
racteristics of  its  first  settlers,  who,  if  few  in 
number,  might  entail  a  peculiar  cast  of  fea- 
tures on  their  posterity.  In  England,  where 
the  intercourse  with  foreigners  has  been 
great,  and  consequently  a  great  variety  of 
features  is  found,  we  could  select  individuals 
who  would  entail,  if  circumstanced  as  above, 
the  Scotch,  the  Irish,  or  other  European 
national  characteristics,  on  their  posterity  't 
whereas,  were  we  to  range  over  Europe,  we 
should  not  find  men  likely  to  propagate  a 
race  of  negroes  or  copper-coloured  Americans. 

"  From  the  numerous  facts  which  have- 
been  adduced,  it  must  appear  evident,  that 
various  differences  exist  in  the  human  race  ;. 
some  of  which  are  generally  known — but 
others,  it  is  presumed,  have  never  been  be- 
fore pointed  out.  In  the  bony  system,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  head,  the  arms,  and: 
the  feet,  differ  materially ;  characteristic 
differences  have  also  been  pointed  out  in  the- 
hair,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  complexion,, 
the  being  adapted  to  a  particular  climater 
and  the  being  subject  to  different  diseases  in 
the  same  situation. 

"  There  are  but  two  ways  of  accounting  for 
this  great  diversity  in  the  human  frame  and 
constitution.  1.  To  suppose  that  the  diver- 
sity, great  as  it  is,  might  be  produced  from 
one  pair,  by  the  slow  operation  of  natural 
causes.  2.  Or  to  suppose  that  different  spe- 
cies were  originally  created  with  those  dis- 
tinctive marks  which  they  still  retain. 

M  The  advocates  for  the  first  opinion,  have 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  colour  of  man 
from  the  effects  of  the  climate  in  which  he 
resides.  Indeed,  if  climate  can  account  for 
any  particular  diversity,  it  must  be  that  of 
colour  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  it  can  affect  the  other  differences, 
one  way  or  another.  Some  have  endeavoured 
to  maintain,  that  in  the  course  of  about  two 
centuries,  during  which  white  people  from 
Europe  have  resided  in  the  torrid  zone,  and 
negroes  from  Africa  in  the  temperate  zone, 
there  is  a  small  but  visible  change  in  colour, 
the  whites  approaching  a  little  towards 
black,  and  the  blacks  towards  white  ;  but 
they  have  by  no  means  made  out  the  fact  in 
either  case.  Indeed,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  the  fact  seems  to  be,  'that  no  gene- 
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fal  and  permanent  affection  of  colour  is 
produced  by  climate.  The  temporary  dis- 
colouration of  the  skin,  called  tanning,  seems 
to  have  no  relation  to  the  permanent  colour 
of  the  skin  :  it  arrives  at  its  maximum  a 
very  short  time  after  it  begins,  and  is  as 
soon  worn  off  again  ;  whereas  the  permanent 
black  colour  (supposing,  for  argument  sake, 
it  could  be  effected  in  time)  must  require 
many  centuries  to  effect  it.  Thus  the  father, 
it  is  supposed,  transmits  his  degree  of  colour 
to  the  son,  and  the  climate  still  keeps  in- 
creasing it ;  and  hence,  ultimately,  from  the 
climate  alone,  or  at  least  from  external  cir- 
cumstances, we  are  taught  to  expect  the 
complete  change  from  black  to  white,  or  the 
contrary,  in  the  course  of  perhaps  fifty  or  a 
hundred  generations. 

"  As  to  the  opinion,  that  the  constitution 
of  man  may  be  adapted  to  any  climate  by 
long  residence,  it  is  not  only  unwarranted 
by  facts,  but  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
analogy,  drawn  from  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms  at  large. 

"  On  the  other  hypothesis  we  can  easily 
account  for  these  and  other  diversities  in  the 
human  race  ;  or  rather  indeed  the  hypothesis 
itself  presumes  upon  such  diversities.     Be- 
sides, we  find  that,  in   those  animals  which 
most  nearly  resemble  man   in  their   bodily 
conformation,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
species  differing   but  in   small  degrees  one 
from    another.     The   same   observation,  in- 
deed, may  be  exteuded  to  the  animal  king- 
dom in  general.     Why  then  should  we  seek 
to  infringe  this   appatent  law  of  nature  in 
regard  to  man,  unless  to  serve  an  hypothesis? 
"  The    opinion    here    maintained,    so   far 
from  degrading,  tends  much  more  to  dignify 
the  human  race  than  fhe  opposite  one.     For 
if,   according  to  the  latter,   we  admit  that 
such  great  varieties  can   be  produced  in  the 
same  species  as  we  find  to   exist  in  man,  it 
would  be  easy  to   maintain    the  probability 
that  several   species  of  simian  are  but  varie- 
ties of  the  species  man  ;    since  they  differ  as 
little  in  their  organisation  from  some  indivi- 
duals of  the  species,  as  these  do  from  men  in 
general.     And  if  the  argument  be  still  fur- 
ther extended,  almost  all  the  animal  kingdom 
might  be  deduced  from  one  pair,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  one  family  ;    than  which  a  more 
degrading  notion  certainly  cannot  be  enter- 
tained.     But   the  opinion    advanced    above, 
effectually  precludes  any  such  consequences, 
as  it  places  each  species  upon  its  own  proper 
basis,   and   debars    them   from    intermixing 
with  other  species,  unless   nearly  resembling 
themselves,    and    even    that    in    a   limited 
manner. 

'*  Different  species  of  men  being  once  ad- 
mitted, it  will  become  a  proper  object  of 
physiological  inquiry  to  determine  their 
number  and  distinction,  with  the  merits, 
excellencies,  and  defects  of  each,.  In  pur- 
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suing  this  inquiry  there  is  no  doubt  but  gra- 
dation will  afford  the  proper  clue  to  direct 
us.  What  the  number  of  species  may  be,  is 
not  perhaps  easy  to  determine.  The  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  will  each,  probably, 
mrnish  us  with  at  least  one.  In  Africa, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  more  than  one 
species ;  and  perhaps  the  lowest  degree  of 
the  human  race  resides  there.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  hair,  rather  than  colour,  ought 
to  guide  us  in  that  quarter ;  and  that  it  is 
not  the  blackest  inhabitants,  but  those  with 
extremely  short  hair,  and  a  most  ungracious 
appearance,  as  the  Hottentots,  who  may  be 
reckoned  the  lowest  on  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity. The  Negro,  the  American,  some 
of  the  Asiatic  tribes,  and  the  European, 
seem  evidently  to  be  different  species. 

"  Ascending  the  line  of  gradation,  we 
come  at  last  to  the  white  European  ;  who 
being  most  removed  from  the  brute  creation, 
may,  on  that  account,  be  considered  as  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  human  race.  No  one 
will  doubt  his  superiority  in  intellectual 
powers  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
his  capacity  is  naturally  superior  also  to. 
that  ot  every  other  man.  Where  shall  we 
find,  unless  in  the  European,  that  nobly 
arched  head,  containing  such  a  quantity  of 
brain,  and  supported  by  a  hollow  conical  pil- 
lar, entering  its  centre  ?  Where  the  per- 
pendicular face,  the  prominent  nose,  and 
round  projecting  chin  ?  Where  that  variety 
of  features,  and  fulness  of  expression  ;  those 
long,  flowing,  graceful  ringlets  ;  that  ma- 
jestic beard,  those  rosy  cheeks,  and  coral 
lips  ?  Where  that  erect  posture  of  the  body 
and  noble  gait  ?  In  what  other  quarter  of 
the  globe  shall  we  find  the  blush  that  over- 
spreads the  soft  features  of  the  beautiful 
women  of  Europe,  that  emblem  of  modesty, 
of  delicate  feel'itgs,  and  of  sense?  Where 
that  nice  expression  of  the  amiable  and  so  ter 
passions  in  the  countenance  ;  and  that  gene- 
ral elegance  of  features  and  complexion  ? 
Where,  except  on  the  bosom  of  the  European 
woman,  two  such  plump  and  snowy  white 
hemispheres,  tipped  with  vermillion  ?" 


REVIEW. 

The  only  Conservative  System  of  Joint  Stock 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Association. 
By  Aristatchus. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  is,  doubtless, 
'•  a  benevoh  nt  and  well-intentioned  indivi- 
dual," as  the  least  rotten  of  our  rotten  press 
say  of  R.  Owen,  with  whom  Aristarchus  is 
at  issue,  respecting  a  community  of  goods, 
which  he  designates,  "  A  most  unsound  and 
pernicious  doctrine,  like  nearly  all  general 
and  unlimited  proposals. "  From  this  I 
should  infer  that  Aristarchus  thinks  his 
scheme  would  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  all 
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our  social  evils,  and  not  a  step  merely  to 
something  better — for  if  he  does  not   think 
lis  plan  a  remedy  for  all  time,  why  so  dog- 
matically pronounce  of  communism,  which, 
f  not  suited  to  the  present  age,  might  be  con- 
renial  to  the  feelings  and  wants  of  society 
oine  time  hence  ?     In  p.  7,   however,    he 
dmits,  indirectly,  the  truth  of  the  principle, 
or  he  says,  "  It  would  be  very  well,   if  all 
ten  were  sensible"  —  there   will  surely  be  a 
me  when  all  men  will   be  sensible  to  their 
ue  interests,  if  they  are  not  now,  though 
lose  interests  might  not  be  a  community  of 
roperty.     As  evideuce  of  the  conservative 
iture  of  his  system,  he  says,  that,  "  As  far 
possible,   these  societies  (those  which  he 
•oposts)   should  co  operate   with  and  main- 
in  the  present  ecclesiastical  and  civil  au- 
orities."       Now,  if  his  suggestions  were 
nerally  adopted,  and  joint  stock  associations 
are  formed,  with  whom  it  was  a  principle 
support  established  authority,  there  never 
uld  be  progression,  for  rulers  only  change 
th  the  change  of  the  ruled — and  if  the 
>ple  were  determined  to  support  that  which 
.s,   there  never  could  be  a  change.     The 
jablished  authorities  of  the  present  day  are 
ablished  only  to  protect  the  present  system 
;f  a  change  of  system  takes  place,  there 
st   be    change    of    governors,    suited    to 
altered   circumstances.       A    change  of 
intern  can  never  take  place,  except  by  torce, 
■hout  the  consent  of  the  established  au- 
■  rities,   and  as  it  is  pretty  certain   the  au- 
■rities   of  the  present  day  will  not   give 
t  ir  consent  to  so  radical  a  change  as  that 
■posed  by  Aristarchus,  we  must  either  take 
w  it  he  suggests,  or  have  other  men  than 
fbe  now  in  office,   to  protect  it  when  we 
^je  obtained  it,     If  the  plan  of  Aristarchus 
Intended  for  all  time,  aa  I  conceive  it  is, 
■sly  it  is  open  to  his  own  objection  against 
funeral  and  unlimited  proposals  " — a  sound 
Wiion,  by   the  way,  equally  applicable   to 
plvidual  interests,   communism,    or   joint 
ilk  associations,  as  principles  of  society 
P  tical  institutions  are  not  like  moral  prin 


?B,  unchangeable,  but  must  vary  with 
thigver  changing  feelings  and  wants  of  so- 
lr — hence  the  absurdity  of  providing  for 
tb?cn»inuation  of  the  present  established 
auorities — the  supporters  of  the  present 
coipt  system,  and  whose  interests  are 
Wd  up  with  it — at  the  very  moment  when 
Qe3  proposing  to  change  the  institutions 
wlh  our  present  rulers  have  been  appointed 
to  nserve. 

iave  not  had  time  to  carefully  study  the 

I  Is  of  Aristarchus's  plan,  but  he  would 

Wi,  when  treating  of  political   and  social 

!?<j>ray,  to  be  as  sane  as  most  men,  but,   I 

aEDrry  to  say,  when  treating  of  religious 

Rmy,  if  there  be  such,  he  is  as  mad  as 

Q3  bigotted     supporter    of    the     present 

8ysn,  to  be  found  in  the  god-gulled  ranks 
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of  the  priests.  He  prays,  in  the  firdt 
instance,  that  god  may  speed  the  realisation 
of  his  plan.  If  there  be  a  god,  surely  he 
might  have  done  it  without  the  recommen- 
dation of  Aristarchus,  if  he  had  wished  so 
to  do — and  if  he  had  not,  I  reckon  he  will 
"see  him  damned  first,'' as  Wilkes  said  to 
Thurlow,  who  called  god  to  help  him. 

Aristarchus  tells  us,  "  Wretched,  indeed, 
would  be  the  mind  of  man,  were  it  not  for 
the  consolations  of  religious  faiths.  Pro- 
vident omnipotence  has  exalted  the  poetic 
faculty  of  the  mind  into  the  chief  instrument 
of  its  sustenance  and  progression.  The 
gorgeous  superstitions  of  the  East,  and  the 
grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  Roman  catho- 
lic worship,  adopted  chiefly  by  the  Euro- 
pean populations,  show  that  the  mind  of 
man  seeks  loftier  aspirations  than  this 
work-a-day  world." 

Yes,  unfortunately,  and  thence  his  misery 
— man  has  ever  snapped  at  the  shadow  and 
neglected    the   substance — has    ever  bewil- 
dered his   brain   about  the  future  and    the 
incomprehensible,  ins  ead  of  attending  to  the 
present    and    the     understandable.       Most 
wretchedly  has   man  teen   cheated  by   the 
delusive    promises  of  religious    faiths,    the 
consolation  derivable   from   which    is   much 
like  making  a  virtue  of  necessity — robhed  of 
every     earthly    consolation,     they    cling  to 
their  heavenly  one,  as  drowning  men   catch 
at  straws.     The   gravity    with   which    the 
author  talks  of  a  "  provident  omnipotence," 
most  astonishes  and  amuses  me — it  is  really 
seriously  ridiculous.     The  providence  of  his 
omnipotenceship  is  exhibited,  I  presume,  in 
the  fact  of  a  starving  world,  which   requires 
the  impotence  of  an   Aristarchus  to   plenti- 
fully supply.     But  Aristarchus  is  not  only  a 
god-monger,    but  he  is    a   religion-monger 
par    excellence,     for     he     is     anxious    to 
conserve   civil    authority    and  ecclesiastical 
authority,  likewise,  a  matter,  I  think,  which 
might  have  been   much  better   left  to  the 
joint  stockers,  than   obtruded   in   industrial 
schemes.     It   is  quite  as  unnecessary   and 
offensive  as  R.  Owen's  marriage  and  divorce 
arrangement.     Men  of    enlightened   minds 
admit,  that  if  god   cannot  or  will  not    take 
care  of  his  own  concerns  and  interests,  we 
have  no  business   to  trouble  ourselves  with 
the  matter — we  have  never  yet  found   time 
to   mind  our   own  affairs   through  gadding 
after  god's,  only  getting  monkey's  allowance 
for  our  pain — and  "  sarve  us  right." 

Aristarchus  would  seem  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  social  principles,  and 
yet  he  appears  to  greatly  misunderstand 
their  bearing  upon  the  question  of  respon- 
sibility. He  says,  "  Until  we  can  know 
what  motives  operate  upon  all  our  fellows, 
individually  and  collectively,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  hold  them  responsible.  In 
ignorance,  according  as  we  suspect  good  or 
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\>ad  motives  to  have  induced  a  man  to  an 
action,  so  we  feel  pleased  or  displeased  with 
him  for  doing  it.  Remember  that  feeling 
pleased  or  displeased  with  a  man  is  to  hold 
hi:n  accountable."  This  is  true,  but  the 
responsibility  of  a  social  government  would 
extend  only  to  the  prevention  of  wrong, 
without  malice — and  not,  as  now,  to  the 
punishment  of  wrong,  with  malice.  Again, 
he  says,  u  For  us  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
social  principles,  we  must  preserve  a  ludi- 
crous exactitude  of  neutrality,  and  never 
suffer  ourselves  to  feel  pleased  or  thankful  to 
a  man  for  doing  us  a  kindness,  or  angry 
with  one  having  done  us  any  injury."  This 
is  a  mistake — our  feelings  are  involuntary, 
it  is  the  ungoverned  exhibition  of  them 
which  socialism  repudiates. 

However  much  I  may  differ  with  these 
portions  of  the  pamphlet  of  Aristarchus, 
he  having  the  good  of  his  fellow-man  at 
heart,  I  heartiiy  wish  him  success.  _  For 
my  own  part,  I  would  rather  see  a  nation  of 
well-fed,  well-clothed,  and  kindly  governed 
serfs,  than  a  nation  of  starving  freemen. 
I  would  rather  see  a  country  studded  with 
shaker  communities,  than  I  would  see  it  in 
the  condition  of  the  united  kingdom — for 
shakerism  would  inevitably  give  place  to 
more  enlightened  views,  without  men  suf- 
fering the  physical  destitution  under  which 
we  are  labouring.  I  would  rather  by  far 
the  factory  education  system  had  been 
passed  into  a  law,  than  that  the  children  of 
our  manufacturing  towns  were  left  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  first  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge. When  men  know  how  to  read,  there 
is  a  chance  of  their  reading  what  is  useful, 
but  when  tbey  cannot  read,  there  is  no  such 
chance.  W.  C. 


"  About  fifteen  months  ago,  the  Weekly 
Dispatch  exposed  a  case  in  which  the 
authorities  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  animosities 
and  vices  produced  amongst  them  by  our 
missionaries,  ordered  them  all  to  depart. 
An  English  sloop  of  war,  however,  took 
their  part,  and  lending  an  eighteen  pounder 
cannonade,  with  a  body  of  marines  and 
seamen,  attacked  the  natives.  Very  for- 
tunately this  mode  of  promulgating  the 
gospel  was  not  successful,  and  our  captain 
was  killed,  and  our  party  entirely  defeated. 
The  French,  on  the  present  oceasioo,  have 
been  a  little  wiser.  They  sent  out  can- 
nonades and  long  guns, with  plenty  of  pikes, 
swords,  and  bayonets,  to  aid  the  pious  pur- 
poses of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  but  they 
at  last  contented  themselves  with  extorting 
contributions,  and  sailing  away  with  the 
booty." 

Equality. — Sir  Peter  Laurie's  justice  is 
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not  even  handed.   He  talked,  the  other  day 

of  the  indecency  of  exposing  chalk  images  ir 

the  streets,  representing  naked   figures,  anc 

refused  to  vouchsafe   redress  to  a  poor  Ita 

lian,  a   sufferer    from  the  squeamish  notic< 

of  some   pedestrian,    who  thought    his  feel 

ings  wounded  by  the  exhibiting  of  a  Venuj 

and     accordingly     demolished    the     figure 

These    lesser  -productions    of    the    art    ar 

modelled    from   some  of  the   choicest  wort 

of  the   great  masters  exhibited  in   our   m 

tional    institutions,   were  they    are   expose 

to   the  eyes  of  both  sexes,  and   yet  neittU 

the  directors    nor  their   servants    ever   wi 

ness  any  attempt  to  destroy  them.     Accor< 

ingtoSirPeter'sjustice,which,in  our  opinio 

is  the  extreme  of  injustice,  any  jackass  migl 

go  into  the  sculpture  room  of  the     Brith 

Museum,  and,  declaring  the  statues  indecen 

commence  an  attack  upon   them,  and  thi 

destroy  the  finest  specimens  of  chiselling  tl 

world  ever  beheld.  Such  a  man,  or  madma 

according    to    Sir    Peter    Laurie's    notior 

would  be   perfectly  justified  in   committiij 

the  act,  and  escape    punishment.      There 

by  far  greater    indecency    in   a   Scotchm 

running  about  the  streets  of    London,  eve 

day,  dressed  in  a  kilt,  and  exposing   his  It 

and  thighs,  and  yet  Sir  Peter  Laurie  has  i 

thought  proper  to  direct  the   police  to  ta 

these  peripatetic  wanderers  in  tartan  and  U 

thers  to  the  station-house.    If  he  had  an 

to  justice,  these  men  would  not  be  allow 

to  enter  the  city  on  pain  of  being  taken  ii 

custody. — Dispatch. 

Awful  Judgment  of  God  on  t 
Christians.  — We  learn  that  in  No 
Stamford,  Conn.,  while  the  Revs.  Mea 
Fuller  and  Buffet,  were  administering 
sacrament,  ihe  electric  fluid  entered 
chimney  of  the  church,  and  struck  botl 
god's  servants  to  the  floor,  but  without 
juring  any  one  else. — Boston  Investigato) 
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fTHE  CANT  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

E  have  given  specimens  of  parliamentary 
nt  and  the  sacred  slang  of  the  upper  classes, 
will  now  turn  to  the  self-same  common 
t  and  sacred  slang  among  the  million, 
e  of  the  evils  of  the  day  is  that  there  are 
many  messiahs  and  revelations  of  reform, 
one  of  the  most  crying  is  that  there  are 
many  apostles  of  Christianity.     So  many 
tions  of  reformers,  each  with  their  sepa- 
e  plans  and  followers,  all  having  for  their 
ttos,  "  he  who  is  not  with  me  is  against 
,'?  not  perceiving,  rather,  "  that  hewho  is 
against  me  is  for  me,"  make   the  public 
rust  each  other,  and  prevent  their  co- 
ration  in  the  improvement  and  progress 
society — yet  with  a  variety  of  objects  in 
w,  promoting  the  same  cause,  their  efforts 
ime  may  tend  to  the  ultimate  good.     But 
a  different  case  with  true  Christianities, 
;re  one  superstition  only  proposes  to  suc- 
another  superstition.      Mr.  Bronterre 
nen,   of  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian  and 
eater' s    Friend,   comes   forward   in    the 
le  capacity   of  political  reformer   and 
pion  of  Christianity.  We  entirely  agree 
him,  that  the  monster  evil  of  the  United 
dom  is  the  church,  but  this  is  the  con- 
ence   of  religion,    more   especially   the 
tian.       Many  true   Christianities   have 
tried  and  found  wanting,   nor  have  we 
n  to  suppose   that   the   Christianity  of 
O'Brien  would  not  be  attended  writh  the 
bad  results,  judging  from  the  descrip- 
he  himself  gives  of  it,  and  from  his  ig- 
ce  of  its  real  character.     Mr.  O'Brien 
es  his  readers  in  attacking  the  parsons 
established   church,    by   talking   of 
istians   in    practice,"    good    practical 
tians,  who  will  prove  the  faith  that  is  in 
by  their  works — simply  christians,  they 
not  be  wrong — Christ  himself,  the  di- 
author  of  Christianity — the  good  old 
e  christian  practices  of  the  primitive 
h — a  return  to  such  would  be  a  refor- 
n.  Having  sufficiently  eulogised  chris- 
y,  he  proceeds  to  set  up  a  Jesus  of  his 
sending   into   the  world.     He  says — 
al    followers    of    Jesus    Christ,     you 


would  try  to  do  as  he  did — that  if  you  really 
believe  in  a  future  state,  you  would  not  dare 
to  raise  your  eyes   to  heaven  with  such  a 
weight  of  guilt  upon  you.    They  see  you  also 
add  blasphemy  to  your  other  atrocities — for 
what  do  you  do  ?    After  helping  the  rich  to 
brutalise  the  poor,  to  steep  them  in  desti- 
tution— and  often  to  bring  them  to  an  igno- 
minious death — they  behold  you,  in  almost  all 
your  sermons,  labouring  to  make  your  con- 
gregations believe  that  it  is  all  the  work  of  the 
lord ! — that  the  present  form   of  society  is 
sanctioned  by  god  himself  as  the  only  possible 
one,  and  that  all  who  would  alter  it  are  infi- 
dels, visionaries,  or  anarchists.  "Will  you  deny 
all  this,  parsons  ?  Will  you  deny,  that  while 
(for  Mammon's  sake)   you  profess  evange- 
lism, the  whole  practice  of  your  lives  is  un<- 
mitigated   rebellion  against   Jesus  Christ? 
Will  you  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  was  poor- — 
and  that  you  are  rich  ? — that  Jesus   Christ 
was  born  in  a  manger,   and   that  you  would 
all  be  born  in  palaces,  if  you  <;ould? — that 
Jesus  Christ  was  humble  and  benevolent,  and 
that  you  are  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  heard- 
hearted  as   your   brother    Malthus? — that 
Jesus  was  a  lover  of  truth  and  sincerity,  and 
that  you  are  persecutors  of  truth,  and  skilled 
in    conventional    falsehoods  ?  —  that    Jesus 
Christ  was  a  preacher  of  peace,  and  that  yoia 
are  ever  ready,  at  the  minister's  nod,  to  sup- 
port wars  the  most  sanguinary  and  unjust? — 
that  Jesus   Christ  was  a  hater  of  cant,  and 
of  pharasaical  pretence,  and  that  pharasaicai 
pretence  alone  constitutes  your  stock  in  trade 
as    christian   pastors  r — that    Jesus    Christ 
preached  mercy,  and  sacrifice,  and  that  you 
are  strangers  to  mercy,  exploding  it  for  idle 
ceremonies,  and  sacrificing  the  poor  to  lucre? 
— in  short,  that  Jesus  Christ  ivas  a  pattern  of 
all  that  is  just,  and  benevolent,  and  simple,  and 
amiable,  and  affectionate  in  human  nature, 
while  you  are  examples  of  all  that  is  unjust, 
grasping,  arrogant,  machiavelian,  and  heart- 
less, in  human  nature?" 

As  Mr.  Bronterre  O'Brien  abounds  in 
general  assertion,  we  will  descend  to  par- 
ticulars, and  give  a  few  facts.  Every  maxim 
of  Jesus,  and  his  own  example,  brutalised  the 
poor.  What  was  his  conduct  to  his  parents, 
and  particularly  his  mother  ?  did  he  not  in- 
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Culcate  hatred  of  all  relations,  and  say  such 
would  be  the  consequences  of  his  religion  ? 
Does  B.  O'Brien  think  the  poor  are  so  bru- 
talised  that  it  would  be  sufficient  satisfaction 
for  their  miseries,  for  them  to  see  the  rich 
howling,  mourning,  gnashing  their  teeth, 
and  frying  in  hell-fire,  merely  because  they 
were  rich,  however  otherwise  good  ?  Will 
it  be  compensation  enough  for  evils  here  to 
get  places  hereafter  in  Abraham's  bosom — 
that  they  may  for  ever  see,  as  Lazarus  did, 
some  rich  neighbour  eternally  tormented  in 
hell,  and  expecting  all  the  rest  of  their  station 
in  society,  and  all  their  relations  following, 
because  they  are  not  allowed  to  warn  them 
that  if  they  possessed  the  enjoyment  of  life  in 
this  world,  they  must  go  to  hell  in  the  next  ? 
That  Jesus  oftentimes  steeped  the  poor  in 
destitution,  is  evident  from  his  own  example 
and  that  of  his  disciples — he  took  himself  and 
them  from  their  several  employments,  to 
vagabondise  over  the  country.  Carpenters' 
trades  do  not  appear  to  have  been  bad  from 
over  competition,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
fish  in  the  sea  of  Galilee.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  want  for  those  who  would  work— there 
was  no  famine  in  the  land,  and  the  Jews  were 
very  charitable  and  hospitable  to  him  and  his 
followers,  from  his  own  showing.  Foreign 
taxation,  publicans,  sinners,  soldiers,  idlers, 
and  the  powers  that  be,  it  was  his  express 
mission  to  defend  and  support.  The  priest- 
hood only  say  the  truth,  when  they  affirm  the 
result  of  their  labours,  in  correspondence  with 
the  preaching  of  Jesus,  is  the  work  of  the 
lord — Mr.  B.  O'Brien  does  not  show  any 
truth  to  the  contrary.  They  only  speak  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  when  they  say  the  present 
form  of  society  is  sanctioned  by  god  himself, 
as  the  only  possible  one,  and  that  all  who 
would  alter  it  are  infidels,  visionaries,  anar- 
chists, or  any  other  name  they  like  to  call 
them.  Mr.  O'Brien  should  have  included 
the  only  real  reformers,  the  atheists — who 
would  uproot  the  evil,  not  set  it  in  the  earth  to 
grow  again — having  experience  of  its  upas 
qualities. 

It  was  Jesus's  policy  to  upset  everything 
and  establish  himself  on  the  ruins,  and  the 
christian  priesthood  have  everywhere  ably 
fulfilled  his  intentions.  He  only  preached 
those  virtues  Mr.  B.  O'Brien  admires,  that 
his  followers  might  pay  implicit  obedience  to 
him — he  never  practised  them,  he  was  their 
constant  exception,  as  his  church  has  ever 
been  and  ever  will  be,  and  priests  would  be 
traitors  if  they  did  not  follow  his  example — 
did  not  Paul  compose  a  panegyric  on  this, 
commencing,  "  Let  every  soul,''&c.  ?  Jesus 
was  sometimes  poor,  because  he  did  not  work, 
but  he  was  often  rich,  as  far  as  having  all 
that  money  would  bring  —  he  made  people 
give  up  their  fortunes  to  him,  small  and  large 
— he  had  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Ju- 
das,  and  rich  men  followed  him,   and  many 
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women  administered  unto  him,  out  of  the! 
substance,  not  gained  in  a  very  respectabl 
way.     Indeed,  sometimes  he  appears  in  th 
character  of  what  we  would  term,   who  us 
common,  and  not  christian,  „slang,   a  girl' 
fancy  man.     That  Jesus  was  born  in  a  man 
ger  or  not,   we  leave  to  be  decided  by  M 
B.  O'Brien  and  Strauss.     Certainly  the  de 
grees  in  the  priesthood  between  manger  an 
palace  are  not  uncommon,  as  all  history  wi 
show.     That  Jesus  Christ  was  humble  an 
benevolent,  we  deny — we  believe  him  to  \ 
an  incarnation  of  pride,  but  not  having 
acquaintance  with  Lucifer,  we  must,  in  01 
ignorance,    leave    that    comparison    of   01 
clergy   to   the    more    extensive   theologic 
knowledge  of  Mr.  B  O'Brien.     But  to  tal 
a  point  of  comparison,   we  should  say  Bro 
terre  O'Brien  behaved  more  humbly  whi 
he  was  tried,   than  Jesus  did  at   his  tris 
That  Jesus  was  much  more  guilty  of  usii 
seditious  language,   treason,  and  every  sp 
cies  of  rebellion,   than   B.  O'Brien.     Brc 
terre  O'Brien  may  argue  that  these  illega 
ties  proved  his  benevolence  and  humility ,  a 
that  these  were  shown  by  refusing  to  ple;i 
calling  himself  king,  talking  of  riding  clou 
and  coming  to  judge  the  world,  after  enteri 
Jerusalem  as  a  king  at  the  head  of  a  m 
committing   overt  acts  of    violence   in 
Temple,  and  resisting  all  law  and  author 
for  several  days,  even  to  the  arming  his  ( 
ciples,  and   cutting  off  a  peace-officer's  e 
However,  we  leave  his  benevolence  to  1 
B.  O'Brien,  who  is  so  in  love  with  it,  cert 
that  if  any  Christianity  be  true,    especiz 
the  primitive  and  original,  and  that  it  if 
become  practical,  as   Mr.  B.  O'Brien  see 
to  wish,   that  Mr.  B.  O'Brien  will  have 
roast  eternally  in  hell,  to  prove  the  trutl 
what  Jesus  said,  and  the  benevolence  of 
god  whose  apostle  he  has  become. 

As  to  Jesus's  love  of  truth  and  sincer 
if  he  is  to  be  the  standard  of  truth   and 
cerity,   we  bid  adieu  to  the   words   and 
ideas  they  convey,  and  say,  woe  to  a  pe< 
if  they  give  their  confidence  to  such  teacl 
and  doers    of  truth   and   sincerity.     Ti 
and  sincerity  !    when   his  own  disciples 
not  know  what  he  taught — when  he  spok 
parables   on    purpose   to   deceive — sent 
disciples  to  preach  belief  in  nothing,  an< 
tell  the  people  that  if  they  did  not  give 
extraordinary  proof  of  faith,  they  should 
be  damned  and  served  worse  than  sodomi 
We   do   not   believe  that  Mr.   B.   O'B 
would  think  it  sufficient  to  say  to  the  poo 
follow  me — if  he  is  on  the  look-out  for; 
followers,  he  has  good  reason  to  hold  o 
the  people  the  example  of  primitive,  prac 
christians,  such  as  Jfsus  thanked  his  h 
for  giving  him — babes,  fools,  and  suckl 
The  conventional  falsehoods  of   our  p. 
hood  cannot  exceed  those  of  Jesus,  w 
whole  teaching  was  a  series  of  quibbles 
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falsification  of  passages  from  the  old  Jew- 
book,  the  manufactures  of  ridiculous 
answers  to  inquiries,  or  of  still  more  absurd 
interrogatories — whose  discourses  were  inco- 
herences and  inconsistencies  strung  together 
— whose  language  was  more  often  bathos 
than  pathos — and  whose  mysticism  was  most 
akin  to  madness.  Such  truth  and  sincerity 
now  could  only  be  found  in  bedlam — and  the 
puscyites,  whom  B.  O'Brien  abuses,  have 
long  ago  been  ashamed  of  the  nonsense,  and 
declare  it  is  not  consistent  with  reason  or 
logic,  or  any  modern  mode  of  thought  or 
expression,  in  fact,  that  it  is  not  human, 
but  supernatural,  humbug. 

Preacher  of  peace  !  Mr.  Lane  Fox 
knows  better  than  B.  O'Brien — and,  guar- 
dian of  the  poor  men,  do  pray  allow  Jesus 
to  speak  for  himself — if  you  are  ashamed  of 
Jesus,  and  his  words,  he  has  told  you  he 
will  be  ashamed  of  you.  Of  course,  there- 
fore, all  christian  clergy  are  only  doing  their 
duty  in  supporting  wars  the  most  sanguinary 
and  unjust.  As  to  cant,  we  must  say  that 
Mr.  B.  O'Brien,  in  this  notable  exhibition 
of  Jesus,  does  cant  after  the  practise  of 
primitive  Christianity,  and  that  our  clergy 
leaves  such  to  Mawworms,  the  dissenters, 
the  heterodox,  evangelical,  and  all  other 
hypocrites  in  and  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
church,  who  call  themselves  christians.  As 
to  Jesus  preaching  mercy  and  sacrifice,  in 
comparison  the  latter  to  the  former,  was  the 
drop  to  the  ocean — his  language  was  a  con- 
tinual execration,  and  he  died  to  prepare 
lodgings  in  hell  for  the  vast  majarity  of 
mankind.  When  all  his  ready  and  the 
number  is  made  up,  premises  sufficiently 
spacious  are  taken  to  hold  all — no  doubt  Mr. 
B.  O'Brien  will  be  summoned  to  take  his 
place  in  the  national  convention.  We  leave 
this  pattern  of  all  that  is  just,  and  benevo- 
lent, and  simple,  and  amiable,  and  affectio- 
nate in  human  nature,  hoping  that  Mr.  B. 

t  O'Brien    has    not   taken   after    his    model. 

i  Hoping  that  parsons  and  people  won't  take 
after  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  B.  O'Brien 
and  adopt  primitive  Christianity — it  being 
our  opinion  that  the  farther  from  the  source 
the  better.  We  have  advanced  in  civilisa- 
tion by  quitting  the  dark  ages,  and  we  should 
return  to  them  in  piimitive  Christianity,  or 
in  a  revival  of  anybody '3  true  Christianity. 
The  practise  of  Christianity  would  renew  the 
horrors  of  superstition,  the  bloody  bigotry, 
intolerance,  and  persecution  of  the  past, 
which  have  been  the  only  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity  ever  given  to  the  world.  If 
a  horrid  monster  came  into  the  world,  and 
had  a  beautiful  progeny,  we  should  say  it 
deceived  us,  but  if  it  produced  a  species  all 
like  to  itself,  we  should  say  they  were  true 
to  their  origin.  Such  was  the  case  with  Je- 
sus— he  was  a  monster,  he  said  he  was  a 
monster,  and  he  would  turn  the  world  into 
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monsters.  He  fulfilled  his  words,  those  who 
received  his  faith,  were  made  after  his  own 
image,  and  we  have  been  but  slowly  indeed 
returning  to  forms  more  human,  by  a  return 
to  our  senses.  B.  O'Brien,  as  has  been  done 
over  and  over  again,  by  reformations,  and 
introductions  of  new  true  Christianities,  would 
have  the  power  renovated  of  that  hydra- 
headed  beast  Jesus  Christ.  He  would  have 
him  propagate  his  species,  when  it  is  nearly 
extinct,  and  when  it  can  only  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  old  receipt  for  the  spread  of 
monsters,  by  spilling  the  blood  of  one  of 
them  over  the  earth,  or  cutting  off  one  head 
to  have  a  dozen  arise  in  its  place.  A  way 
of  generating  which  christians  have  pre- 
served, by  eating  and  drinking  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus. 

We  do  not  see  the  use  of  trying,  to  wash 
blackamoors  white,  either  Jesus  or  Robes- 
peirre,  the  deist,  who  is  said  to  have  put 
atheists  to  death.  However  little  we  athe- 
ists care  about  ourselves,  and  may,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  history  and  literary  curiosity,  if  we  find 
cause  for  it,  be  reconciled  to  Robespierre — 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  where  we  are 
certain  of  our  opinion,  and  will  contend 
against  Christianity  with  any  one, we  will  not 
silently  allow  a  Jesus  Christ  to  be  dressed 
up  as  an  example  to  humbug  the  people, 
however  much  in  other  respects  we  may 
agree  with  the  repealer's  friend  and  poor 
man's  guardian. 

The  papers  of  the  same  week  gave  a  spe- 
cimen of  primitive,  practical  Christianity, 
which  we  subjoin  below.  Touching  the 
subject  of  agricultural  distress — 

u  A  writer  in  The  Morning  Chronicle,  un- 
der the  signature  of  u  One  who  has  Whistled 
at  the  Plough,"  makes  the  follcwing  obser- 
vations, which  we  are  induced  to  quote,  be- 
cause they  show  the  feeling  of  antipathy 
which,  we  regret  to  state,  the  labourer  be- 
gins to  exhibit  against  the  parson  and  the 
squire.  The  writer  says — Before  I  reach- 
ed Wilton,  through  a  district  purely  agricul- 
tural, I  passed  three  churches.  I  went  on 
and  saw,  in  addition  to  what  was  already  in 
Wilton,  a  new  one  building,  as  I  am  told,  at 
the  expense  of  ,£35,000,  from  the  funds  of 
the  Hon.  Sydney  Herbert  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Pembroke  family,  together  with 
assistance  from  some  church-building  socie- 
ty. I  returned  in  the  afternoon,  and,  as  is 
my  usual  custom  when  travelling,  went  into 
the  first  church  at  which  service  was  about 
to  begin.  This  was  at  a  place  between  Wil- 
ton and  Salisbury.  A  very  animated  sermon 
was  preached  ;  much  of  it  on  necessity  of 
contributing  to  some  missionary  fund.  The 
minister  went  into  a  calculation  to  show 
what  a  sixpence  a  year  would  do  from  each 
person  in  the  United'  Kingdom — namely, 
that  it  would,  with  other  assistance,  send  as 
many  missionaries  to  China,  the  East  In« 
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dies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  places 
mentioned,  as  would  eonvert  all  the  Chinese, 
Hindoos,  and  Caffres,  and  prepare  them  to 
enjoy  those  holy  ordinances  so  richly  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  who  at  that  moment 
heard  him.  Now,  previous  to  going  in,  I 
had  talked  with  two  or  three  men  in  smock- 
frocks,  who  told  me  that  they  worked  for 
one  of  the  most  extensive  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  that  on  the  previous  Satur- 
day evening  he  had  reduced  their  wages  one 
shilling  a  week,  giving  those  who  had  nine 
shillings  (the  highest)  eight,  and  those  who 
had  eight  giving  them  seven.  I  saw  them 
again,  with  some  others,  when  service  was 
over ;  and  the  others  told  me  that  all  over 
the  estate  of  Lord  Pembroke,  reductions  had 
either  been  made  or  notified.  I  inquired  if 
the  clergyman  who  had  preached  was  the 
one  who  usually  ministered  there  ?'  The  an- 
swer of  one  of  the  men,  who  subsequently 
told  me  he  had  himself  been  thirty  years  in 
the  parish,  and  had  attended  church  con- 
stantly  all   that    time  —  his   answer    was, 

*  Yes,  blast  him !  he  be  our  own  parson, 
sure  enough — he  be  always  a  begging  ;  he 
be  always,  sin'  ever  I  know  him.'  i  And 
sin'  I  knowed  him,'  said  another;  'and 
that  was  afore  he  corned  here.  But  for  that 
part  of  it,  I  never  knowed  a  parson  as  wasn't 
a  begging  ibr  summat  or  tother.'  c  Ah  !' 
says  a  woman,  who  came  forward  with  some 
others,  also  just  out  of  the  church  :  '  And 
look  at  wages  a  comin'  down  ;  look  at  them 
rich  wagerbonds  as  the  parsons  hunt,  and 
dine,  and  drink  with  !  So  help  me  god,  we  bes 
more  fitter  to  be  taken  into  the  union  and 
starved,  than  pay  for  parsons  as  go  abroad.' 

*  Why  don't  they,'  said  another,  *  send  them 
parsons  as  be  chanting  every  day  in  Sails- 
bury  Cathedral  to  nobody  but  the  bare  stones, 
and  be  so  rich  as  to  have  so  much  land  all 
over,  why  don't  they  go  ?'  '  They  don't  go,' 
said  the  old  man  who  first  spoke,  '  because 
they  be  rich ;  they  wants  the  money  to  send 
away  the  poor  uns  ;  I  knows  what  they 
want ;  I  been  knowing  them  too  long  not  to 
know  that.'  "     (Dispatch.) 

Now,  the  sermon  of  the  clergyman,  and  the 
practise  he  recommended,  was  genuine  Chris- 
tianity, the  most  primitive  of  all,  taken  living 
from  the  new  Jew-book.  Did  not  Jesus  tell 
those  who  would  follow  him  to  give  up  all  ? 
Does  he  not  approve  of  the  poor  widow  who 
gave  her  all  to  a  temple  ?  Rich  and  poor 
were  to  surrender  all  their  means  of  living, 
and  to  have  no  thought  for  the  morrow. 
Jesus  never  taught  that  charity  began  at 
home — he  cursed  all  the  places  of  his  nativity, 
got  some  deluded  followers,  deserters  from 
their  families — men,  women,  and  children, 
of  the  neighbourhood  where  he  was  known, 
travelled  far  and  wide  himself — and  sent 
missionaries  everywhere  to  pick  up  the  scat- 
tered elect.     The  apostles  left  their  own  na- 
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tion  to  convert  the  Roman  empire,  then  the 
known  world.  The  priesthood  have  only 
imitated  their  great  example,  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  and  the  conduct  of  the 
church  ever  since  has  only  been  true  to  its 
origin  in  exhorting  people  to  give  up  all  that 
they  have,  and  to  be  quite  content  in  know- 
ing that  the  money  is  spent  in  making  more 
dupes.  To  question  what  the  clergy  do 
with  the  money,  is  as  great  blasphemy  as 
the  murmur  of  the  disciples,  who  thought 
that  the  money  Jesus  spent  in  amusing  him- 
self with  the  extravagances  of  a  whore  had 
better  been  laid  out  on  the  poor. 

We  may  pity  a  country  population,  who 
exclaim  against  orthodox  Christianity,  judg- 
ing it  by  its  results,  but  we  must  feel  indig- 
nation against  those  who  would  supplant  it 
by  another  Christianity  of  their  own,  which 
they  represent  as  the  only  true  one,  and 
would  force  upon  the  consciences  of  others. 
A  Mr.  Self,  who  answers  well  to  this  name, 
and  declares  himself  a  dissenter,  thus  ad- 
dresses a  meeting  of  the  assembled  parishoners 
and  churchmen  of  Shoreditch,  to  petition  for 
the  removal  of  their  puseyite  parsons  : 

"  He  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  himself 
a  dissenter,  but  he  had,  notwithstanding, 
some  reverence  for  the  church  established 
by  law.  So  long  as  it  retained  its  oriyinat 
simplicity — so  long  as  its  ministers  adhered 
to  the  principles  confirmed  by  the  restora- 
tion, he  admired,  and  would  uphold  the 
church  against  the  contaminating  doctrines 
of  puseyism,  which  was  but  another  name 
for  popery.  Those  who  worshipped  god  in 
sincerity  required  not  the  stimulants  of  im- 
ages— they  wanted  not  the  exhibition  of 
golden  candlesticks  or  alms-basins,  or  any  of 
the  other  mummeries  of  popery,  which  were 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  unaffected 
forms  of  the  reformed  church  (  vociferous 
applause).  He  would  have  the  heads  of  the 
church  beware  how  they  sanctioned  the  dis- 
semination of  puseyite  tenets  —  they  were 
not  acceptable  to  true  protestants.  If  the 
clergy  tolerated  them  the  people  would  not." 

This  speech  was  an  edition  in  advance  of 
the  Bronterre  O'Brien  article.  Any  one 
who  happens  to  glance  at  the  controversy 
about  this  stuff,  will  be  able  to  see  that  these 
puseyite  clergymen  are  only  practising  ob- 
servances, according  to  the  rubric,  and  the 
thirty-nine  articles, which, however  fallen  into 
desuetude,  they  take  an  oath  to  observe.  In 
the  books  published  on  either  side,  and  the 
bishops,  allow  them  this  plea  in  defence  of 
their  renovations.  They  say  themselves, 
that  their  observances  and  doctrines  are  in 
conformity  with  the  scriptures,  the  apostolic 
ages,  real  primitive,  practical,  Christianity  in 
all  its  original  simplicity.  The  nonsense  and 
absurdity  of  their  words  and  works,  are  the 
fruits  by  which  we  atheists  know  them. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  they  come  off  that 
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tree  of  ignorance,  foil)*,  and  superstition — 
Jesus  Christ.  But  what  inconsistency  in  a 
dissenter  wishing  the  clergy  to  prejure  them- 
selves, aud  in  B.  O'Brien  wanting  them  to 
be  what  they  are,  and  representing  the  bible, 
and  Jesus,  and  Christianity  such  as  they  are 
not, and  telling. the  clergy  to  take  up  their  cross 
and  follow  him.  Why  not  honestly  avow 
what  they  want,  who  they  are,  and  support 
principles  common  to  all,  instead  of  speaking 
like  false  prophets,  teachers,  and  Christs?  lo 
am  here  !  lo  I  am  there !  Is  it  not  plain 
that  the  evils  they  complain  of  are  in  a 
state  church  and  religion  itself,  and  that  it 
would  be  acting  up  to  their  principles  to  de- 
mand the  abolition  of  the  first,  and  remove 
its  cause  for  ever,  by  making  the  public 
aware  of  the  folly  of  the  second.  Now  such 
reformers  are  acting  under  false  pretences, 
as  if  each  of  them  were  trying  to  occupy  the 
places,  when  vacancies  occurred,  of  church 
md  religion.  W.J.  B. 

GEOLOGICAL   "  REVELATIONS." 


BY    A    BELIEVER. 


GrEOLOGY,  although  one  of  the  most  preg- 
lant  sciences,  and  largely  bearing  on  the 
noral  and  religious  belief  of  mankind,  will 
tertainly  never  prosper  in  this  country,  as 
ong  as,  first,  the  science  itself,  and  even 
cientific  specimens,  will  be  a  matter  of  traf- 
ic  and  trade  amongst  the  savants,  and  the 
ligher  classes  in  general — and,  second,  as 
ong  as  geologists  will  so  much  depend  on 
ight  reverends,  right  honourables,  &c,  in 
ine,  on  those  who  are  interested  in  keeping 
ipthe  usual  common-placebo  of  society.  It  is 
lecessary  (for  corroborating  our  first  asser- 
ion)  to  bring  the  following  passage  to  the 
nowledge  of  our  readers  :  "  I  still  think, 
he  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  were  not 
MTly  treated  (!)  in  the  purchase  of  Mr. 
lawkin's  fossils,  and  if  Dr.  Buckland 
eems  it  advisable  to  prosecute  me  for 
linking  so,  he  can  make  a  cat's  paw  of  his 
iend,  and  guarantee  him  his  expences  to 
arry  on  the  action."*  On  perusing  such 
assages,  the  candid  reader  may  well  say 
ith  the  Swedish  statesman  :  u  Oh  !  with 
ow  little  wisdom  (honesty  ?)  is  this  world 
overnedl"  Although  we  consider  our 
me  too  valuable  to  wade  through  a  heap  of 
buse  and  scandal,  exchanged  between 
lessrs.  Charlesworth,  Buckland,  Owen, 
nd  Lyell,  we  have  found  in  the  very  pam- 
hlet  just  cited  an  assertion  corroborating 
ir  second  assertion,  namely,  the  little  at- 
;ntion  which  has  been  hitherto  paid  to  the 
•ssil  remains  of  a  monkey,  found  in  a,  com- 
ratively,  so    ancient     formation    as    the 


•  Appendix  to  the  39th  number  of  the  new  series 

the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  p.  43. 
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London  clay  :  M  Mr.  Lyell  immediately 
requested  Messrs.  Wood  and  Colchester  to 
renew  their  search  in  the  same  sand  at 
Kyson,  and  they  soon  after  found  there  a 
jaw  and  tooth,  which  Mr.  Owen  refers  to  a 
quadrumanous  animal  of  the  genus  macacus. 
The  sand  containing  these  remains  is  refer- 
able to  the  London  clay,  ami  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  fossil  remains  of  quadrumana 
(bimana  ?)  having  been  found  in  a  deposit 
of  the  eocene  period,''  p.  47.  Every  one, 
interested  in  geological  science  will  know, 
that  it  has  been  the  chief  argument  of  those 
who  contend  for  the  (especially  !)  divine 
origin  of  man,  that  there  are  no  fossil 
remains  of  the  monkey  tribe  to  be  found  in 
our  beds  of  rocks ;  and  those,  who  have 
hitherto  (vainly)  contended  for  the — universal 
— pan-theistic  origin  of  our  species,  will  be 
glad  to  hear,  that  such  ore  to  be  met  with, 
the  fact  being  corroborated  by  Mr.  Lyell, 
the  friend  of  the  Reverend  J.  P.  Buckland, 
D.D.,  and  regius  professor  at  Oxford. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  bimanous 
remains  in  this  country,  jaws  and  other 
remains  of  monkeys  have  been  found  in 
France.  Mr.  Lund,  the  Danish  traveller, 
found,  in  the  year  1838,  an  ourang-outang  of 
six  feet  high,  in  the  rocks  of  the  Brazils,* 
an  object  so  interesting,  that  we  shall  revert 
to -it  on  another  occasion.  The  greatest 
discovery  is,  however,  yet  to  be  mentioned. 
Captain  P.  T.  Cantley,  who  has  made 
extensive  researches  in  Indian  geology,  and 
published  various  papers  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  has  lately  discovered  in  the 
Hymalya  mountains  the  fossil  remains  of  an 
ourang-outang  ten  feet  high.f  The  speci- 
mens have  arrived  in  London,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  parties  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  these  invaluable  relics,  will  not 
keep  them  out  of  the  view  of  the  public. 

Grave  considerations  attach  themselves 
to  the  above  sublime  and  interesting  dis- 
coveries of  these  "  latter  days."  We  find 
an  uninterrupted  link  from  the  simiac  tribe 
to  man — because  any  one  who  has  seen,  or 
read  of  the  New  Hollanders,  will  know 
that  they  exhibit  such  a  low  degree  of 
humanity,  or  human  nature,  that  taking 
away  from  them  one  single  item  of  intelli- 
gence, or  even  acquirement,  nothing  but  the 
mere  ourang-outang  would   be   left  behind. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  much  relating 
to  the  gelogy  of  the  globe  and  the  history  of 
man  is  on  the  eve  of  being  brought  to  light. 
We  come  to  know,  that  Mr.  Kock,  the 
discoverer  of  the  large  Mastodon  Mis- 
souriensis,  lately  exhibited  in  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  has  found   other  osseous  fragments  of 

*  Vide  "Lund's  View  of  the  Fauna  of  Brazil, 
previous  to  the  last  geological  revolution  " — in  the 
Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

t  "  There  were  giants  (')  in  theearthin  those  days  ; 
and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  god  (?)  came 
into  the  daughters  of  men." 
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the  same  animal,  in  which  spears  of  some 
long  vanished-away  race  of  men  were  found 
sticking.  Man,  has,  therefore,  existed 
coetaneous  with  some  of  the  extinct  races  of 
gigantic  animals.  He  has,  however,  left  no 
record,  either  scriptural  or  monumentary,  of 
the  period  behind  him.  He  could  not,  being 
then  yet  merging  into  mere  animality.  Still 
traditional  accounts,  even  of  that  period, 
g'are  through  the  horison,  of  times  of 
which  we  shall  speak  on  a  future  occasion. 


MR.  FLEMING'S 

ANTI-THEOLOGICAL  DISCUSSION 

RESOLUTION, 

In  the  Eighth  Rationalist  Congress. 

Resolution. — "  That  it  be  an  instruction 
to  all  the  missionaries  and  lecturers  of  the 
rational  society  that  they  confine  themselves 
strictly  to  the  elucidation  of  the  science  of 
human  nature,  the  influence  of  circumstances 
upon  human  nature,  and  the  science  of  so- 
ciety. The  congress  have  seen  with  much 
regret,  that  individuals  officiating  as  social 
missionaries  have  been  induced  to  engage  in 
useless  and  irritating  theological  discussions, 
and  trust  that  all  the  agents  employed  by 
the  society  will,  in  future,  be  strictly  confined 
to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  society 
alone,  as  laid  down  in  the  preamble  to  the 
laws." 

It  appears  that  no  one  opposed  the  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Fleming,  except  Mr.  Jones,  the 
congress  being  all  but  unanimous  in  their 
approval  of  this  attempt  to  crush  mental  im- 
provement, except  through  the  contracted 
medium  of  the  "  preamble  "  of  the  rational 
society. 

Although  the  congress  were  all  but  unani- 
mous cm,  this  point,  I  hope  and  expect  to  find 
a  different  feeling  in  the  branches  of  the  so- 
ciety generally;  if  it  is  not  so,  it  will  become 
the  duty  of  the  minority  to  form  societies 
based  on  the  principles  of  universal  in- 
quiry and  reform.  The  signs  of  the  ' 
times  demand  such  a  step  more  than  they 
have  ever  done  before  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind.    I  object  to  the  resolution — 

1st.  Because  it  is  an  attempt  to  disguise 
the  hostility  of  the  rationalist  to  the  religions 
of  the  christian  world,  and  is,  therefore, 
hypocritical. 

2nd.  Because  sound  policy  demands  that 
these  religions  should  be  opposed,  and  re- 
moved in  the  shortest  possible  period,  root 
and  branch. 

3rd.  Because  the  resolution  is  an  infraction 
of  the  principles  of  the  society,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Outline  of  the  rational  system,  more 
especially  as  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on 
t£  liberty  of  conscience,"  the  Outline  having 
answered  the  purposes  of  the  society,  hitherto, 
when  "  strictly  "  observed. 
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4th.  Because  it  must  of  necessity  retard  the 
progress  of  society,  inasmuch  as  the  means 
of  the  rationalist  are  not  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  object  he  has  in  view,  nor 
likely  to  be  so  for  some  centuries  to  come. 

5th.  Because  it  makes  the  rational  society 
more  irrational  than  any  other  society,  hy 
crashing  the  individual  energies  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  depriyes  them  of  the  liberty  the 
members  of  other  societies  use  and  enjoy. 

6th.  Because  the  history  of  the  rational 
society  itself  proves  that  compromising  with 
the  old  world,  in  any  way  whatever,  is  detri^ 
mental  to  its  b<  st  interests,  and  that  fearless, 
detailed  opposition  to  everything  that  is 
wrong,  is  its  best  friend. 

7th.  Because  it  is  neirher  possible,  desira- 
ble, nor  necessary,  to  collect  audiences  year 
after  year,  to  hi  ar  dissertations  on  man  a: 
compound  being,  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances— co-operative  production — equal  dis| 
tr.ibuticn,  &c. 

8th.  Because  the  resolution  must,  of  neces- 
sity, prevent  many  friends  of  rationalism 
from  co-operating  with  the  society  to  accom- 
plish its  objects,  for  a  rule  binding  upon  oce 
is  binding  upon  all. 

9th.  Because  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the 
policy  recommended  is  the  most  efficient 
that  could  be  adopted  for  the  practical  intrc. 
duction  of  the  rational  system,  nor  for 
making  the  best  use  of  halls  of  science. 

I  could  enter  at  great  length  into  this 
subject  did  time  and  space  permit.  Should 
the  reasons  I  have  assigned  be  called  in 
question,  you  may  hear  from  me  again — if 
they  are  not  objected  to,  I  shall  leave  the 
subject  with  some  of  your  former  writers  on 
the  subject  of"  Policy  versus  Principle." 

A  Coventry  Socialist  Lecturer. 


P.  S.  In  a  report  of  progress  from 
ventry,  that  appears  in  the  New  Moral 
World,  June  10th,  [  find  the  following: 
"  Had  the  lecturers  of  our  branch  been  as 
persevering  as  they  have  been  numerous  and 
talented,  this  city  would  have  been  first  and 
foremost  in  the  socialist  agitation  long  ere 
this,  but  socialism  has  been  considered  by 
them  too  much  as  a  secondary  object,  instead 
of  being  considered  as  one  that  should  be  the 
leading  feature  in  all  they  say  and  do  for  the 
public  good."  This,  at  first  sight,  seems  (o 
justify  Mr.  Fleming's  resolution,  I  therefore 
wish  to  say,  that  the  writer  of  this  and  that 
article  does  not  wish  socialism  to  be  consi 
dered  a  "secondary  object,"  but  he  does 
wish  that  it  should  not  be  the  sole  object  of 
the  socialists'  exertions.  Besides,  theologi- 
cal discussion  has  not  retarded  the  Coventry 
branch,  other  and  minor  things  being  pre- 
ferred to  socialism,  by  many  of  the  members, 
has  done  this,  and  not  theological  discussion. 
There  is  but  one  theological  lecturer  con- 
nected with  the  branch,  Mr.  B.  S.  R.,  and 
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he  does  not  shock  the  people  any  more  than 
he  can  help,  although  he  does  not  withhold 
the  truth  for  the  sake  of  public  feeling — oc- 
casionally others  do  the  same,  but  not  often. 
Although  the  Coventry  branch  has  not 
done  much  for  socialism,  it  has  done  much 
to  liberalise  public  feeling,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  three  of  its  lecturers  lately 
carried  a  resolution  condemning  religious 
instruction  being  given  in  the  national 
schools — and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  leading 
dissenting  ministers  and  dissenters  of  the 
city.  This  was  done  at  one  of  the  largest 
meetings  ever  held  in  the  city  hall.  Truly 
did  G.  J.  H.  say  in  the  Oracle,  "More  is 
done  than  is  recorded,  and  liberal  views  ex- 
tend further  than  is  supposed." 


HOW     TO     CONVERT     INFIDELS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Mr.  Editor. — I  thought  had  I  neglected 
sending  the  following  manifestation  of  chris- 
tian profundity,  that  I  should  not  be  doing 
my  duty.  Though  you  may  have  many  in- 
stances nearly  akin  to  it,  yet  I  think,  were 
you  to  give  it  insertion,  that  it  would  both 
gratify  and  instruct  the  numerous  and  intel- 
ligent readers  of  your  little  Oracle^  as  afford- 
ing a  sublime  specimen  of  the  mode  adopted 
in  this  part  of  the  country  to  upset  infidelity 
and  palm  religion  upon  a  credulous  public 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  a  true  saving,  that  "drowning  men 
catch  at  straws,"  and  I  think  that  here  it  is 
fully  exemplified. 

The  Rev.  D.  T.,  a  celebrated  primitive 
methodist  revivalist,  was  recently  preaching 
at  a  small  village,  not  20  miles  from  Keighley, 
His  sermon  consisted  principally  of  an  ex- 
position of  the  wonderful  prophecies  and 
miracles  of  the  good  men  of  old.  In  order 
to  show  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  modern,  as 
well  as  ancient,  times,  he  favoured  his  audi- 
ence with  one  instance.  A  certain  wesleyan 
methodist  parson  happened  to  be  preaching 
at  a  village  notorious  for  infidelity.  Whether 
the  preacher  was  closely  "  pinned  "  on  some 
disputable  point  of  religion  or  not,  D.  T. 
did  not  say;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  appears 
that  a  move  must  be  had  some  how.  In  or- 
der to  effect  this,  he  took  occasion  to  show 
his  intimate  commuuion  with  the  most  high, 
by  broadly  stating  that  before  twenty-four 
hours  had  elapsed,  "  there  would  be  rain." 
This  would  doubtless  surprise  the  infidel 
crew.  Well,  time  passed  on,  and  brought 
the  next  day,  bat  nothing  appeared  symp- 
tomatic of  the  shower.  The  atmosphere  was 
clear  and  calm;  the  sky  blue  and  beau- 
tiful. This  sorely  grieved  the  rev.  gentle- 
man, and  folding  up  his  arms,  he  walked 
into  his  chamber,  and  paced  backwards  and 
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forwards  in  the  utmost  uneasiness.  •'  Oh,'' 
said  he,  "  what  will  these  infidels  say  if  there 
be  no  rain  ?"  At  length  he  knelt  down,  and 
prayed  fervently  to  god  (I  suppose  in  faith, 
believing)  to  open  the  windows  of  heaven, 
and  let  the  rain  descend  in  copious  showers, 
so  that  the  infidel  might  be  disappointed. 
His  prayer  was  answered;  the  rain  came, 
and  thus  was  he  enabled  to  come  off  more 
than  conqueror,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of 
the  infidels.  There  now!  Talk  of  your 
barometers;  talk  of  your  uniformity  in  na- 
ture's operations;  talk  of  like  causes  pro- 
ducing like  effects;  why,  it's  rank  nonsense — 
the  priest  holds  in  his  hands  the  balance  of 
power;  all  nature  is  subservient  to  his  will, 
and  he  has  only  to  make  his  requests  known, 
and  the  creator  of  all  things  bows  obedience 
to  his  wishes. 

But  seriously,  Mr.  Editor,  admitting  this 
account  of  the  weslyan  prophet's  good  luck 
to  be  true,  D.  T.   could  not  surely  think  of 
making  any  rational  or  unprejudiced  person 
believe  that   he   could  have   had  secret  com- 
munion with  the  lord,  so  as  to  exact  a  pro- 
mise from  him  that  rain  should   come  at  a 
certain  time,  and  yet,  after  that,  as  the  time 
drew  near,  be  labouring  under  such  mental 
dejection  for  fear  of  his  breaking  his  word. 
He  could  not  have   thought  that  a  god  who 
"cannot  lie''   would   have  deceived  him  in 
so  trifling  a    thing.     No,  but   he  evidently 
made  the  prediction    merely   to    excite    the 
"  organ  of  wonder,''  and  happening  pretty 
nearly  to   hit  the  mark,  it  is  held  up  as  a 
proof  of  the   efficacy    of   the  prayers   of   a 
righteous  man.     Ah,  sir,  were  the  priests  to 
plaee  the  instances  in  which   the  prayers  of 
many  a  sincere   christian   have   been   unan- 
swered, in  juxtaposition  with  those  in  which 
they  have,  we  should  have  a  glaring  contrast, 
much   to  their  disadvantage.     And   yet  it  is 
a  lamentable    fact,   that  doctrine  like    this 
obtains  general  currency,  and  its  propounders 
set  up  as  public  instructors — as  lights  of  the 
world.     We  need  not  wonder  that  mankind 
have  made  so  little  progress  in  a  knowledge 
of  their  own  constitution  and  that  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  the  relations  between  them, 
when  such  is  the  case. 

As  soon  as  they  shall  learn  that  nature  is 
one  harmonic  whole,  governed  by  fixed  im- 
mutable laws,  a  transgression  of  which,  whe- 
ther by  the  christian  or  infidel,  is  invariably 
followed  by  pain,  and  the  obedience  by  plea- 
sure— and  when  they  shall  discover  that  she 
has  inexhaustible  resources  in  store  for  them, 
to  develop  and  apply  which,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  permanent  happiness,  is  the  highest 
object  of  their  existence,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  may  we  safely  say,  that  kingly  tyranny 
and  priestly  fraud  will  come  to  an  end. 

S.  H. 
Ryecroft,  near  Keighley,  Yorkshire. 
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THE  SPIRIT   OF  FANATICISM, 

Or  Conversions  of  methodism,    by  the  author 
of  the  u  Maid  of  Midian."  . 

What  wild  exclamations  salute  the   dull 
ear, 
With  screams  bursting  forth  on   the  still- 
ness of  night ! 
'Tis  noise  of  the  holy  devotion  we  hear, 
Of  fanatics  frantic  with  grief  and  delight. 
The  ranting  and  canting, 
And  shouting  and  spouting, 
Bewilder   weak   minds    with    alarm    and 
affright. 

Like  furies  now  raving,   o'ercharged  with 
blind  zeal, 
Excitement  soon  drives  their  best  senses 
away  ; 
When  nerves   are  unstrung,  from  emotions 
they  feel, 
The  priest,  like  the  potter,  can  manage 
his  clay, 
With  coaxing  and  hoaxing, 
Beseeching  and  preaching, 
That  all   will  be   lost  who  may  longer 
delay. 

The  victims  of  terror  now  shudder  and  quail, 
As  horrible  spectres  the  preacher  pour- 
trays  ; 
WTith  mouths  and  ears  open  for  each  frightful 
tale, 
Unthinking  they  scream,  and  bewilder'd 
they  gaze. 
What  wonders  and  thunders, 
And  lightning  and  fright'ning, 
Proceed  from  the  storms  that  enthusiasts 
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With  nonsense  proclaimed  till  it  seems  quite 
profound, 
Deception  then  mostly  on  tumult  relies  ; 
When    fear   and   amazement    are    kindled 
around, 
Then  reason  no  longer  her  balance   sup- 
plies. 
But  singing  and  sighing, 
And  laughing  and  crying, 
Are   followed   by    groaning   and   rubbing 
the  eyes. 

Some    fancy   they're   hearing    hell's    fiery 
floods  roar — 
In  mandates  like  thunder  they're  told  to 
repent ; 
O'ercome  with  dread  terror  they  sink  to  the 
floor, 
When  shouts  o'er  the  prostrate  to  heaven 
are  sent. 
Then  thumping  and  jumping, 
And  shaking  and  quaking, 
As  if  this   fair  earth  to   its  centre  were 
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The  tumult  now    thickens — the   saints  now 
perspire, 
With  voices   like  volcanoes,    people   are 
told 
What  wonders  are  wrought  by  the  heaven- 
sent fire — 
Its   power   on   those   present,    they   now 
may  behold. 
With  them,  a  delusion 
Is  holy  infusion. 
Refining  the   heart ;    no   alloy  with  the 
gold. 

PART  I.— Price  SIXPENCE, 
Will  Contain 
I.  Superstition.      By   Plutarchus.       With 
Preface  by  Wyttenbach. 
II.  Liberty  and  Necessity.     By  Hume. 
III.  The  Life  of  Spinoza. 
IV.  The   Supposed  Necessity   of   Deceiving 

the  Vulgar.     By  Julian  Hibbert. 
V.   Natural  Theology  Exposed.     By  George 
Ensor. 

No.  VI., 

The  Fallen  Star;  or  the  History  of  a  False 

Religion. 

By  Sir  Edward  Lyttou  Bulwer,  Author  of 

"  Pelham,"  &c. 


Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  already  published — 
one  penny  each. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  works 
selected  for  publication : 

Inquiry   Concerning  Virtue  or  Merit.     By 
Earl  Shaftesbury. 

The  Philosophy  of  Spinoza.     By  Hallam. 

De  Deo.     By  Spinoza.     An  Original  Trans- 
lation. 

Various  Definitions  of  an  Important  Word  and 

Of  Persons    Falsely   Called    Atheists.      By 
Julian  Hibbert. 

Superstition.     By  Theophrastus. 

On  The  Nature  of  Things.     By  Lucretius. 
The  following  Essays  by  Hume  : 

Providence  and  a  Future  State. 

Of  the  Idea  of  Necessary  Connexion. 

Of  the  Reason  of  Animals. 

Of  Superstition  and  Enthusiasm. 

Dialogues  Concerning  Natural  Religion. 
With  numerous  other  rare  and  valuable 
works. 
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THE  SCOTCH  GOD 

versus 

ROBINSON  AND  FiNLAY. 

These  notoriously  disgraceful  cases,  which 
were  expected  to  come  on  for  hearing  on 
Monday,  July  24th,  at  the  high  court  of  ju- 
dicature, Edinburgh,  have  been  abandoned,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.     u  The  Man  Parer- 

>n,"  who  was  sent  for  express,  to  take 
charge  of  Mr.  Robinson's  shop,  during  his 
expected  incarceration,  writes  me  :  "  Robin- 
son and  Finlay's  cases  are,  for  the  time 
being,  abandoned.  The  counts  of  the  indict- 
ments, founded  on  the  medical  books  seized 
in  Mr.  R.'s  private  house — abandoned.  Ro- 
binson was  bailed  out  last  night  at  10  o'clock 
— very  expensive  work  here" — where  is  it 
not  ?  Wherever  Mammon  is  king,  law  will 
be  dear,  and  justice  only  to  be  bought. 
Some  remarks  of  my  friend  will  appropriately 
introduce  a  question  upon  whieh  I  would 
wish  to  say  a  few  words — and  I  would  have 
done  this  sooner,  and  much  sooner  have  no- 
ticed the  actions  of  our  friends  over  the  bor- 
der, but  that  I  have  been  most  barren  of 
information.  Not  until  Paterson  wrote  the 
above  from  the  seat  of  war,  had  anything 
been  sent  to  the  Oracle,  excepting  what  has 
appeared  in  its  pages.  At  this  I  was  not 
surprised,  for  the  activity  of  the  editor  of  the 
Investigator  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  wished 
for  on  the  part  of  our  Scotch  friends — and 
leaves  me  little  or  nothing  to  do,  now  that 
the  affair  has  taken  so  favourable  a  turn. 

But  to  resume,  Paterson  says  :  "  Robinson 
here  bears  the  best  of  characters — men  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  defend  him.  Jeffrey, 
and  Campbell,  nobly  stepped  in — so  did 
Southwell.  Universal  sympathy  in  his  and 
Finlay's  behalf."  1  am  glad  to  hear  it,  and 
trust  it  will  ever  be  so  where  persecution 
rears  its  bloody  front — but  I  hope,  also,  that 
its  intended  victims  will  not  only  be  sympa- 
thised with,  but  protected.  Sympathy  is 
very  weH,  where  relief  is  out  of  the  question 
—but  no  one  would  ever  hesitate  to  declare 
id  favour  of  assistance,  if  they  had  their 
choice  of  the   two.     I    have  heard   of   an 
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alderman  of  London,  who  attended  a  meeting 
for   charitable    purposes,    and    who,    after 
several    speeches   of  condolence    had   been 
spoken,  simply  rose  and  said,   "  Mr.   Chair- 
man, 1  am  a  thousand  pounds  sorry" — and 
handed  him  the  money.     Whatever  might 
have  been  the  eloquence  of  previous  speakers , 
this  was,  most  certainly,   "the  speech  "  of 
the  occasion,  for  men  began  immediately  t© 
count  out  their  gold,   and   net  their   words. 
So   I   hope   it   will  be    in    Scotland — that 
sympathy    will    be    expressed    by    pounds, 
shillings,  and    pence,    and   not    by    words 
merely.     Friend  Southwell  has  commented 
upon  certain  works  of  an  indecent  and  grossly 
immoral  nature,  which  were  found  upon  the 
back  shelves  of  Mr.   Robinson's  shop,  and 
says  :  "  Infidels   are   the   most   determined 
foes  of  such  productions,  especially  atheis- 
tical infidels,  for  these,  of  all  th«  antagonists 
of  Christianity,   are   most  decided  in  their 
opposition  to  every  species  of  immorality — 
and  I  am   bound  to  declare,  that   atheists 
never  will   tolerate   the  mixing  up,  or  con- 
founding,  of    obscenity    with  the    sublime 
philosophy  of  which  they  are  the  recipients. 
Those   publishers    who   degrade  philosophy 
by  allying  it   with    obscenity,   can   expect 
neither     sympathy     nor     assistance     from 
atheists."     With    our    friend's    motives    I 
cannot  disagree,  but  I  think  that  there   are 
many  other  works,  issuing  periodically  from 
the  press,  and  standard  works  also, which  are 
eminently    "  calculated   to   damage    public 
morals, ''  that  should  be  objected  to,  as  well 
as  the  one  named.     Fanny  Hill  and  Harriet 
Wilson  I  have  never  seen — the   Exquisite  I 
have  seen  and  read,  but  nothing  in  its  pages 
can  equal  or  compare  with  that  filthiest  of  all 
filthy  books — the  Jew-book.   Yet  who  would 
object   to   an   infidel   publisher  selling    the 
bible?      Infidels     generally,     but     more 
especially  atheistical  infidels,  are  loud  in  their 
declamations  against  the  immorality  of  the 
bible — but  no    one    suspects    the   virtue   or 
honesty  of  the  infidel  publisher  who  sells  it, 
merely    because    he    does    sell    it.     Infidel 
publishers  must  live,  and  if  they  cannot  live 
by  their  friends,  they  must  live  upon  their 
enemies.     I  do  not  see  where,  in  justice  to 
them,  the  line  can  be  drawn.     The   Jew- 
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book,  against  Fanny  Hill,  Harriet  Wilson, 
the  Exquisite,  the  Age,  Satirist,  and  John 
Bull — the  works  of  Lloyd,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  against  the  tracts  of  the 
various  religious  societies  —  they  are  all 
u  calculated  to  damage  public  morals  '' — 
where  shall  we  draw  the  line  ?  Wherever 
we  draw  it,  the  man's  general  character 
must  still  be  the  standard — and  Robinson's 
appears  to  *  be  unimpeachable.  Infidel 
publishers  must  either  sell  infidelity  alone, 
to  save  their  characters,  or  shut  up  shop — 
for  if  they  sell  ever  so  little  of  fidelity,  or 
orthodoxy,  they  mus't  endanger  their  moral 
standing. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  learnt 
that  Mr.  Holyoake,  at  the  City  Road  Insti- 
tution, on  Sunday  last,  defended  the  right  of 
publishers  to  publish  anything — obscenity, 
immorality,  or  nonsense.  I  am  glad  to  find 
the  subject  taken  up  in  the  metropolis. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  those  who  are  not 
already  aware  of  it,  that  our  Scotch  friends 
have,  upon  the  first  encounter,  taken  the 
bull  of  oppression  fairly  by  the  horns,  and 
provided  both  for  the  present  attack,  and 
any  subsequent  onslaught  "  the  priests  of 
the  bloody  faith  "  may  goad  him  to.  A 
"  SCOTTISH  ANTI-PERSECUTION 
UNION  "  has  been  formed,  "  Whose  object 
shall  be  to  afford  pecuniary,  and  every  other 
possible,  aid,  to  any  party  or  parties  who 
may  be  prosecuted,  or  persecuted,  for  the 
expression  or  publication  of  opinion." 

W.  C. 


THE    SCOTTISH    BLASPHEMY 
CASES. 

The  trials  of  Messrs.  Finlay  and  Robinson 
came  on,  on  Monday,  July  24th.  It  appears 
from  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Register  that 
six  of  the  twelve  counts  against  Mr.  Robin- 
son were  abandoned,  and  the  six  the  worst 
of  the  twelve.  Mr.  Alex.  McNeill  ap- 
peared for  the  defendant,  and  took  his  objec- 
tions with  great  ability  and  cleverness. 

Some  conversation  took  place  on  the 
bench,  as  to  the  precise  effect  of  the  delive- 
rance their  lordships  had  given,  the  inter- 
locutor was  drawn  out  holding  the  first, 
second,  fourth,  seventh,  tenth,  and  twelfth 
charges  in  the  indictment  irrelevant,  as  laid — 
and,  on  the  motion  of  the  lord  advocate,  the 
diet  was  deserted  against  the  prisoner  pro 
loco  et  tempore,  and  Mr.  Robinson  was  held 
to  bail  on  a  new  warrant. 

The  indictment  against  Mr.  Finlay  was 
not  called,  as  falling  under  the  same  objec- 
tions as  Mr.  Robinson's. 

The  trial,  on  the  counts  held  to  be  good,  is 
expected  to  take  placj  in  four  months. 

Let  the  friends  of  freedom  remember  that 
this  success,  though  great  and  cheering,  has 
involved   Messrs.  Finlay  and  Robinson  in 
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heavy  expences — which  will  also  have  to 
be  incurred  again.  Therefore,  every  man 
should  regard  this  respite  as  time  afforded  to 
render  that  assistance  which  these  victims 
of  persecution  have  a  right  to  expect,  and 
which  they  must  receive. 

The  London  Anti  Persecution  Union  is 
rousing  its-self,  and  addresses  and  appeals 
on  behalf  of  our  Scottish  friends  will  shortly 
be  made.  Gr.  J.  H. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  UNION. 

A  dialogue  stating  both  sides  of  the  question, 

IN  REPLY  TO  W.  J.  B. 

BY  A  COVENTRY  SOCIALIST  LECTURER. 

W.  J.B. — I  do  not  understand  your  meaning 
when  you  say  that  you  admit  that  Britons 
have  been  tyrants  to  Irishmen,  and  that 
you  would  put  an  end  to  that  tyranny,  and 
yet  would  not  repeal  the  union. 

C.  S.  L. — I  admit  the  fact  of  British 
tyranny,  but  I  deny  that  a  separation  of  the 
two  countries  (for  repeal  would  be  separation, 
at  no  distant  period)  would  mend  the  matter 
— for  the  catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland  are 
now  kept  in  check  by  their  rivals  the  priests 
of  the  church  of  England,  then  they  could 
do  as  they  pleased  with  those  who  differed 
from  their  church. 

W.  J.  B. — Do  you  mean  to  say,  that 
scenes  of  carnage  and  plunder  would,  in 
future,  disgrace  the  history  of  Ireland,  if 
separated  from  this  country,  or  do  you  mean 
that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  repeal 
would  only  end  in  an  increase  of  that  tyranny 
now  so  much  and  so  justly  abhorred  ? 

C.  S.  L. — I  mean  both.  In  the  first  case, 
that  is,  in  case  of  legislative  independence, 
the  only  difference  would  be  this — now  pro- 
testants  are  the  aggressors,  and  catholics 
the  sufferers — then  catholics  would  be  the 
aggressors,  and  protestants  the  sufferers. 
You  may  answer,  that  it  is  better  that  the 
many  tyrannise  over  the  few,  than  the  few 
over  the  many — but  I  shall  affirm  and  prove, 
in  reply,  that  the  principles  of  protestantism 
are  more  favourable  to  human  progression 
than  the  principles  of  Catholicism,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  tyranny  of  the  many 
would  last  longer  than  the  tyranny  of  the 
few. 

W.  J.  B. — But  you  have  not  yet  told  me 
what  tyranny  you  mean. 

C.S.  L. — Not  told  you!  nor  was  it  neces- 
sary— as  it  was  understood  between  us,  that 
the  tyranny  complained  of,  was  the  tyranny 
of  unequal  laws  at  present  existing. 

W.  J.  B. — But  your  reasons  in  No.  80 
of  the  Oracle  appear  to  me  very  much  like 
a  no-popery  placard. 

C.  S.  L. — Never  mind  what  they  ap- 
pear like,  are  they  true  ?  are  we  to  reject 
truths  because  they  have  been  made  a  dis- 
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honest  use  of,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  party 
spirit  ?  I  should  think  not,  and  yet  this  is 
all  that  your  objection  amounts  to: 

W.  J.  B. — Then  you  mean,  that  a  change 
of  masters,  not  a  change  of  condition,  would 
be  the  result  of  repeal,  because  power  would 
simply  change  hands,  catholics  being  the 
tyrants,  and  protestants  the  slaves. 

C.  S.  Lw—  Exactly  so — that  is  my  con- 
viction. 

W.  J.  B — But  protestant  countries 
have  laws  against  blasphemy,  whilst  many 
catholic  ones  have  not.  How  is  this — if 
Catholicism  is  by  far  the  most  intolerant 
religion  of  the  two  ? 

C.  S.  L. — Because,  in  catholic  countries, 
nfidels  are  few,  whilst  in  protestant  coun- 
xies  they  are  many — hence  they  are  feared 
n  the  one  case,  but  not  in  the  other.  Catho- 
icism  crushes  all  inquiry,  on  principle,  it 
loes  not  allow  the  people  the  use  of  the 
ible,  except  as  explained  infallibly  by  the 
,hurch — but  protestantism  places  the  bible  in 
jbe  hands  of  the  people,  and  thus  enables  them 
p  judge  for  themselves — and,  by  that  means, 
lives  birth  to,  and  encourages  the  growth 
',  infidelity.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
jrove  to  any  one  acquainted  with  history,  that 
iholesale  intolerance  has  characterised  the 
| story  of  the  catholic  church,  and  that 
tolerance  is  the  natural  offspring  of  catho- 
jism — even  protestant  intolerance  itself 
rings  from  the  same  polluted  source, 
itholicism  does  not  attempt  to  cultivate 
e  human  mind — protestantism  does,  to  a 
rtain  extent — and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
oclude  that  the  world  has  more  to  hope, 
d  less  to  fear,  from  the  latter  than  the 
mer. 

W.  J.  B. — But  what  will  you  say  to  France 
i  Sweden  ?  In  catholic  France  there  is 
law  against  blasphemy,  whilst,  in  Sweden, 
protestant  country,  the  laws  are  very 
ere. 

2.  S.  L. — I  deny  that  France  is  a  catholic 

intry,  it  is  an  infidel  country,  at  least,  it 

nore  infidel  than  any  other  country  that 

i  know  of.     Public  opinion  has  there  put 

try  prosecutions  for    blasphemy,    at  any 

,  you  seem  to  think  so — but  you  have 

shown,  nor  can  you  show,   that  this  is 

my  measure  attributable  to  Catholicism. 

5  case  of  Sweden  is  simply  this — there 

y  have  not  the  same  means  of  mental 

rovement  as  in  France.     If  it  could  be 

wered  no  other  way,  I  would  still  con- 

1  that   exceptions   could    not    prove    a 

eral  rule. 

V.  J.  B. — In  future,  I  would  recommend 
to  study  perspicuity  of  style,  tor  I  do 
understand  one  part  of  your  article  in 
80  of  the  Oracle,  nor  am  I  certain  that 
derstand*you  in  another  part  of  it.  • 
.  S.  L. — "Working  about  80  hours  per 
c,  I  have  not  much  time  to  study  style, 
tore,P«7 
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however  valuable  it  may  be — but  allow  me 
to  say,  that  no  one  could  write  a  more  am- 
biguous paragraph  than  the  one  that  con- 
cludes your  reply  in  No.  81  of  the  Oracle. 
I  shall  leave  the  assassinating  part  of  the 
argument  until  I  know  what  you  can 
advance  in  reply  to  that  already  advanced 
on  my  side  of  the  question,  assuring  you  that 
I  canuot  allow  that  the  means  justifies  the 
end — nor  is  it  my  intention  to  continue  the 
subject  of  repeal,  as  both  sides  have  been 
heard — nor  do  [  see  that  it  is  at  all  likely 
that  the  repeal  question  has  the  slightest 
chance  of  success  among  the  people  of 
England — nor  should  I  have  taken  up  the 
question  at  all.  had  it  not  been  from  a  desire 
to  clear  atheism  from  the  charge  of  being 
"  a  bloody  and  brutal  system,"  for  such  it 
was  affirmed  to  be  by  the  Rev.Robert  Hall — 
and,  certainly,  if  the  Oracle  of  atheism  pro- 
pounded the  assassinating  views  you  hold, 
without  contradiction,  it  would  afford 
some  ground  for  the  charge. 


FREE     DI S  CUSS  ION 
EXTRAORDINARY. 

Specially  Reported  for  the  Oracle  of  Reason, 

BY   HENRY   SCULTHORP. 

It  having  been  buzzed  about,  a  few  evenings 
since,  that  a  public  meeting  was  about  to  be 
holden  at  a  large  hall,  in  a  certain  manufac- 
turing town,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  merits  of  priestcraft,  considerable  sen- 
sation prevailed  throughout  the  vicinity  of 
the  place,  and  several  gentlemen  of  "  the 
cloth,"  who  had  got  scent  of  the  affair,  were 
present — evidently  anxious  to  have  an  ear 
in  the  proceedings.  The  company  being 
seated,  a  gentleman  on  the  rostrum  proposed 
the  question,  "  "What  is  priestcraft?"  All 
eyes  were  rivetted  upon  the  orator — some 
wondering  whether  he  was  going  to  give  the 
solution  of  the  question  himself,  or  await  an 
answer  thereto  from  some  part  of  the 
audience.  The  canonical  gentry  (three 
in  number)  evinced  considerable  emotion — 
now  looking  at  each  other,  and  then  at  the 
platform,  as  though  their  "  fingers  itched  " 
to  mount  the  rostrum  themselves.  At  length, 
one  of  the  clerical  triad,  more  fearless  than 
his  brethren  in  trade,  broke  silence — and, 
stepping  forward  as  the  representative  of  the 
other  two,  observed,  that  on  the  respectful 
assurance  of  the  meeting  that  the  door  was 
locked,  and  that  none  of  the  mitred  heads 
were  present,  and  within  hearing,  he  would 
speak  his  true  sentiments  on  the  subject  at 
issue — and,  relying  upon  the  honour  of  the 
meeting,  not  to  betray  him  and  his  colleagues 
present  into  the  hands  of  his  superiors — the 
dignitaries  of  the  church— the  rev,  gentleman 
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(who  gave  Ms  name  to  be  Understrap- 
per) very  politely  begged  the  privilege  of 
ascending  the  platform,  whither,  in  accor- 
dance with  his  request,  he  was  courteously 
conducted.  Having  taken  his  standing  on 
the  elevated  arena,  he  addressed  the  meeting 

as  follows :  .  . 

"  Gentlemen,   prompted    by   a  spirit    of 
inquiry  and  a  love  of  truth,  I  was  induced, 
from    information    I    received   from    some 
friends,  relative  to  the  convening  of  a  meeting 
here,   this   evening,   to    attend    (with    two 
friends)  on  thte  occasion— the  subject  an- 
nounced for  discussion  being  one  upon  which 
I   may   be  allowed,   from    my  position   in 
societv,  to  possess  same  little  knowledge— 
and   knowing  that  I  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  my  brothers  in  office— who  have  now 
the  honour  to  form  a  part  of  this  assembly— 
they  being  as  liberal  as  any  persons  present 
can    possibly    be    (hear,    hear)— I     shall, 
without  reserve,    proceed    to    answer    the  j 
question,  '  What  is  priestcraft  ?' 

'Tis  that  base  fabric  which,  uprear'd 
By  despots  vile,  has  long  appear 'd, 
To  blinded  zeal',  for  sins  a  purge ; 
To  honesty,  for  truth  a  scourge. 
Corruption's  den,  whose  gloomy  shades 
Each  blind,  each  heedless  man  pervades, 
"Who,  thus  entrapp'd,  around  it  throws 
The  seed,  where,  some  time  after,  grows 
The  tree  whose  fruit— whose  wide-spread 

leaves 
Are  bauble  show,  that  man  deceives. 

(Hear,  hear,  and  cheering,  in  which  the  two 
clerical  auditors  heartily  joined.)  Gentle- 
men (resumed  the  plebeian  divine),  I  can 
only  return  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  hear-  , 
ing  you  have  favoured  me  with  ;  and,  pre-  ] 
suming  that  my  two  friends  will  not  object 
to  follow  my  suit  (hear),  I  shall  now  sit  down, 
and  await  the  issue  of  their  observations  up- 
on the  subject."     (Cheering.) 

The  two  friends  of  the  last  speaker,  em- 
boldened by  the  conduct  of  their  predecessor, 
made  advances  towards  the  rostrum,  where 
their  arrival  was  announced  by  applause. 

One  of  them,  who  gave  his  name  Vassal, 
said  he  cordially  responded  to  the  sentiments 
uttered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Understrapper— 
that  he  concurred  with  that  gent.'s  notions 
in  the  matter  now  before  them,  in  every  iota, 
and  held  them  to  be  irrefutable.  He  was 
feelingly  alive  to  the  arrogance  of  the  weal- 
thy priesthood,  by  whom  he  had  been  held  in 
vassalage  for  many  years,  without  the  least 
signs  of  promotion.  The  reason  was  appa- 
rent— he  had  ever  evinced  a  close  adherence 
to  honesty,  and  a  hatred  to  sycophancy— it 
was  those  only, he  contended,who  entertained 
a  predilection  for  the  latter,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  former,  to  whom  church 
promotion  was  at  any  time  open.  He  de- 
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scribed  the  heads  of  the  church  to  be  a  set  of 
sordid  individuals,  who,  though  they  affected 
humility,  were,  nevertheless,  the  most  impe- 
rious beings    in   the   country.      One  of  the 
head  primates  possessed  such  an  over-bearing 
disposition,  that  he  really  believed  that  if  his 
reverence  had  his  own  way,  he  would  fain 
make  his  poor  curates  lick  the  dust  before  his 
footstool.       His  caprice    was    always^  best 
pleased  with  the  most  servile  hypocrisy  in 
any  who  sought  his  aid  or  patronage.     He 
(the  Rev.  Mr.  Vassal)  would  relate  a  case  i» 
point.     The  curate  of  a  parish,  not  far  from 
his  own,  but  who  had  not  half  the  years' 
standing  in  the  church,  nor,  consequently, 
half  the  ecclesiastical   experience  that  he 
himself  possessed,  had  been  long  endeavour- 
ing, by  sycophancy  and  time-serving  dissi- 
mulation, to  obtain  promotion — and  he  had, 
by  ceaseless  perseverance  in  those  charming 
and    winning   principles,  carried    his    pur- 
pose.     His  elevation  to   "  a  living"  took 
place  but  a  short  time  since,  and  he  was  now, 
preaching  at  forty-parson  power  for  a  mitre  I 
(Hear,  and  laughter.)     This  rev.,  like  tb. 
former,  sat  down  amidst  overwhelming  lau 
dations ;  when,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present 
his  place  was  supplied  by  the  third  divine 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Filtops — no  relation, 


assured  them,  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter— con 
firmed  the  statement  of  the  last  speaker.  (A 
this  moment  a  voice  from  the  body  of  t 
hall  inquired  how  the  grievances  expatiaA- 
upon  by  the  preceeding  orators  were  to  be 
medied— how  the  darkness  dispelled  ?)  1 
Filtops  replied:  Gentlemen,  I  am  pro 
that  you  have  been  so  complimentary  towai 
me,  as  to  appeal  to  my  judgment  in  this  u 
portant  affair,  and  as  you  have  done  so, 
shall  feel  myself  bound  to  answer  the  questi 
consistently  with  the  dictates  of  my  co 
science,  and  the  advice  I  shall  give  you  sto 
be  in  accordance  therewith.  To  effect,  the 
my  friends,  the  object  involved  in  the  quest 
just  proposed,  you  must : 


With  vice  and  cant  a  valiant  contest  wage 
And  with  the  brazen  monsters  of  the  age 
Down  with  the  domes  where  mitred  scoi 

drels  meet, 
And  lash  the  barking  dogs  from  street 

street  c 
Till  ev'ry  bishop  from  the  bench  be  hnr 
Scorn'd  by  the  just,  and  carted  round 

world ! 

Mr.  Filtops,  like  the  former  address 
was,  on  resuming  his  seat,  hailed  with  sh 
and  other  marks  of  satisfaction. 

A  fourth  divine  now  arose  (who  had 
before,  been  observed)  from  amidst  the  i 
gregation;  and,  congratulating  the  clei  • 
trio  upon  their  liberal  ideas,  and  j 
honesty  and  courage  in  advancing  the"°|J 
marked,  "In  my  opinion,  priestcraft  p 
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complete  juggle.     It  is  a  fact  now  becoming 
too  well  known  to  be  controverted,  that : 

Sceptred  tyrants,  peers,  and  priests  malign, 
Assume  a  claim  to  rob,  by  right  divine  ! 

And  further  remarked,  that  if  the   advice 

I  previously  given   by    the  Rev.  Mr.  Filtops, 

I  could  be  carried  into  practice,  the  humbug 

would,   in    all   likelihood,    shortly    cease   to 

exist. — The  meeting  then  broke  up. 

The  report  of  the  above  extraordinary 
proceedings  was  written  at  the  "  Albion  Cof- 
fee Rooms,"  Bow-street,  opposite  the  cele- 
brious  mansion  where  "the  Man  Paterson," 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  met,  by  legal  in- 
vitation, his  christian  friends,  whose  "  loving 
kindness,"  and  "  tender  mercies  over  all 
prisoners  and  captives,"  he  is  bound,  in  gra- 
titude, ever  to  remember. 


SHOCKING  THE  SHOCKERS. 

RECENT  ARTICLES. 

The  Oracle  is  certainly  an  organ  of  free  expression — 
but  what  an  illiberal  organ  it  would  be  if  every  com- 
munication was  cut  down  or  raised  up  to  your 
standard.  The  Oracle  would  then  be  but  the  organ 
of  the  editor.  And  this  is  what  every  pretended 
organ  of  free  expression  in  this  country  is.  The 
editors  of  such  papers  re-cast  everything  they  suffer 
to  appear,  in  order  to  give  the  paper  a  oneness,  and 
preserve  a  unity.  Such  conduct  may  serve  a  party 
— but  it  can  never  serve  free  inquiry.  Editorial 
despotism  makes freedom  of expression  a farce.  In 
the  republic  of  letters  every  man  should  be  heard, 
in  his  own  way,  and  by  his  own  words.  It  has 
been  the  glory  of  the  Oracle  to  be  no  barren  supporter 
of  this  privilege .  Many  rugged  sentences  have  ap- 
peared on  its  pages — but  they  were  better  rugged 
than  false.—  G.  J.  H.,inNo.  81. 

Repudiation  being  the  order  cf  the  day,  I 
would  fain  have  a  say  of  my  own  upon  the 
shocking  articles  which  have  lately  shattered 
the  nerves  of  those  who,  for  some  few  years 
past,  have  been  frighting  the  world  from  its 
propriety.  If  our  draughts  have  produced 
such  an  effect  upon  those  long-used  to  strong 
drinks — what  must  be  the  result  upon  the 
weak-stomached  and  timid  ? 

The  surest  proof  of  strength  and  honesty, 
is  that  the  members  of  a  party  can  afford  to 
differ — and  I  cannot  agree  with  the  editor 
of  the  Investigator,  that  men  always  play  into 
their  enemies'  hands  when  they  disagree 
among  themselves.  Good  health  is  generally 
free  from  pain — mortification  always.  Si- 
lence does  not  always  give  consent,  nor  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prove  dissension.  "  We 
(of  the  Oracle)  care  more  for  honesty  than 
unity,"  as  well  expressed  by  Holyoake. 

But  to  the  subject  of  my  present  article. 
"Many  objections  have  been  made  (as 
stated  by  G.  J.  H.,  in  No.  81)  to  a  notice  of 
the  \  Royal  Birth,'  "  and  I  cannot  dissent  to 
our  friend's  remarks  upon  that  subject.  The 
notice  was  submitted  to  uie  by  the  writer, 
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before  it  appeared  in  print — T  approved  the 
object,  any  other  language,  equally  effective, 
would  have  pleased  me,  but  time  was  press- 
ing, and  it  went  to  press. 

Of  the  notice  of  the  demise  of  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  nothing  has  appeared  in  the  Ora~ 
cle,  though  similar  objections  have  been 
taken  elsewhere.  The  Duke  of  Sussex, 
though  the  best  of  a  bad  lot,  had  vices  which 
would  not  have  contributed  much  to  his  re- 
spectability as  a  private  citizen — but  for  a 
royal  duke  they  were  as  nothing. 

Come  we  next  to  the  most  objectionable  of 
all  objectionable  passages — the  recommenda- 
tion to  assassinate  all  the  parsons  of  Ireland, 
as  a  means  of  speedily  settling  the  civil  war 
which  appears  inevitable  in  that  country. 
Candour  compels  me  to  state,  that  this  shock 
for  the  shockers  has  my  unqualified  approval. 
It  has  so  long  been  my  opinion  that  such  a 
course  would  be  the  best  for  any  people  op- 
pressed as  the  Irish  are,  that  I  feel  as  though 
"  My  wish  was  father  to  his  thought."  Phy- 
sical force  is  certainly  the  worst  of  all  argu- 
ments— but  when  the  question  is,  not  whether 
physical  force  shall  be  used,  but  how  it  shail 
be  used,  then  I  think  the  policy  which  shall 
remove  the  cause  of  its  use  in  the  most  speedy 
manner  is  the  best — and  with  this  view  I  ap- 
prove of  the  recommendation  in  No.  78.  The 
church  is  the  bone  of  contention,  and  if  no 
other  alternative  for  settling  the  dispute  is 
offered,  but  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  innocent  lives,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lives  of  those  who  live  by  the  church,  and 
who  appear  determined  to  die  by  it — why  the 
sooner  they  do  die  the  better.  Southwell  has 
well  said  in  his  Investigator,  No.  14,  that  you 
should  never  deign  any  other  reply  to  perse- 
cutors, but  their  own  arguments — "  let  gibbet 
answer  gibbet'' — so  say  I,  and  I  think  a 
shrewd  guess  might  be  made  of  who  would 
first  cry,  "  hold  !  enough  !  "  And  I  perfectly 
agree  with  the  same  writer,  when  he  says, 
"  The  only  reasoning  likely  to  convince  them, 
(persecutors  and  tyrants)  is  that  very  reason- 
ing they  would,  if  they  dare,  use  for  the  con- 
version of  their  opponents.  A  reasoning 
made  up  of  iron-boot,  thumb-screw,  rack, 
prison,  fire,  and  fagot  arguments.  They  tell 
its  we  must  believe  before  we  c&ri  judge — and 
I  tell  them  that  they  must  be  made  to  feel 
before  they  can  understand.1'  The  christian 
precept  of  turning  the  left  cheek  when  struck 
upon  the  right,  is  as  immoral  in  practice  as 
it  is  absurd  in  theory,  and  the  virtual  advo- 
cacy of  the  doctrine  by  unqualified  denoun- 
cers of  physical  force,  shows  a  narrowness  of 
mind  which  it  is  lamentable  to  find  among 
radical  reformers. 

G.  J.  H.  says,  in  No.  81,  "  I  hold  the  life 
and  happiness  of  my  fellow-man,  even  of  my 
enemy,  if  I  have  one,  as  dear  as  my  oivn." 
Would  he  then  hesitate  to  destroy  the  wretch 
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who  would  seek  his  death — because  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion — when  no  other  alternative 
offered  for  preserving  his  life?  If  he  would 
allow  himself  to  be  murdered,  rather  than 
murder,  under  such  circumstances,  I.  should 
consider  he  acted  immorally.  For,  the  fact 
of  his  willingness  to  hear  all  men  and  injure 
none,  would  be  proof  of  his  being  a  better 
member  of  society  than  he  who  would  hear 
none  but  those  who  agreed  with  him,  and  who 
would  persecute  all  who  disagreed  with  him 
— for  G.  J.  H.  to  tamely  submit  to  such  a 
butcher,  would  be  to  injure  society,  and  to 
act  immorally,  G.  J.  H.  says,  that  what  he 
objects  to,  in  the  articles  which  he  mentions, 
is  that  what  the  writers  think  does  not  appear. 
Am  I  to  infer  that  what  he  thinks  does  ap- 
pear, supposing  such  a  case  as  the  one  I  have 
put  ?  He  adds,  "  Nearly  every  man,  in  guess- 
ing intentions,  makes  it  a  rule  to  guess  the 
worst  " — I  think  he  has  given  a  latitude  for 
conjecture,  and  I  hope,  in  believing  he  would 
not  act  as  his  words  would  warrant  that 
I  have  not  followed  the  rule.  G.  J.  H.  says, 
*'  In  pulling  down  error,  I  see  no  necessity 
for  pulling  down  one  another."  The  best 
mode  of  changing  institutions  must  always 
be  a  question  of  fact,  and  not  one  of  abstract 
reasoning.  All  the  present  institutions  of 
society  are  based  upon  the  ruins  of  other  in- 
stitutions, and,  in  some  instances,  upon  the 
bones  of  their  supporters.  Institutions  foun- 
ded in  blood  and  reared  by  slaughter,  may 
require  blood  to  remove  them.  If  bad  insti- 
tutions can  be  removed  by  reason,  so  much 
the  better — but  is  it  rational  or  humane  to 
allow  millions  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  side  of 
reason,  when  the  murder  of  a  few  huudreds, 
or  thousands,  from  the  ranks  of  reason's  foes 
would  effect  the  object  ?  fu  Mr.  Holyoake's 
"Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Saints," 
just  published,  I  find  the  following  :  "  None 
but  madmen  argue  with  policemen's  trun- 
cheons, or  propose  syllogisms  to  refute  gaols. 
Pompey  the  Great  said,  mockingly,  to  the 
Mamertines,  *  Will  you  never  have  done 
with  citing  laws  and  privileges  to  men  who 
wear  swords?'  It  is  time  that  infidels 
cease  to  imitate  Mamertine  folly.  //  is  time 
that  infidels  ceased  to  cite  rights  and  reasons 
to  men  who  answer  with  policemen's  staves.'' 
This  is  very  good — but  if  it  be  madness  to 
argue  with  policemen's  truncheons,  how  are 
we  to  oppose  them  ?  And  if  it  be  folly  to 
propose  syllogisms  to  refute  gaols,  how  are 
they  to  be  refuted  ?  Is  there  a  middle  course 
between  moral  force  and  physical  force — or 
are  we  to  go  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter,  and 
open  not  our  mouths  ?  Does  Mr.  H.'s  mean- 
ing appear  upon  the  above  ?  I  hope  it  does, 
for  I  think  no  oue  can  mistake  what  such 
language  ought  to  mean. 

Henry  Jeffery,  social  missionary  of  Glas- 
gow, is  much  grieved  at  the  coolness  with 
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which  murder  is  recommended — but  much 
more  so  at  the  impolicy  of  the  proceeding, 
saying,  that  it  "  Will  delight  our  enemies, 
who  will  rejoice  to  have  oracles  of  infidelity 
thus  confirming  the  calumnies  of  the  pious." 
What  a  kind,  gentle  soul  must  Henry  Jeffery 
be — an  "unresisting youth,"  like  G.  J.  H. — <j 
and  as  careful  of  his  character  as  alady's  wait- 
ing-maid— his  pulse, doubtless,  beats  as  evenly 
as  a  sun-regulated  clock,  and  not  the  sligh- 
test emotion  of  anger  is  ever  permitted  to  ruf- 
fle the  holy  calm  of  his  mind — he  walks  and 
talks,  and  sits  and  eats,  and  thinks  and 
sleeps,  amidst  the  jarrings  of  this  wicked 
world,  with  as  little  show  of  emotion  as 
though  he  were  dwelling  in  an  uninhabited 
sphere,  or  was  one  of  the  three  thousand  and 
ten  whom  Bulwer  describes  as  ruling  the 
destinies  of  this  world. 

But  surely  what  follows  is  enough  to 
frighten  any  man,  whose  heart  is  not  encased 
in  "oak  and  threefold  brass" — and  who  has 
a  character  to  lose.  H.  J.  says  that  hence- 
forward the  order  of  association  in  the  minds 
of  the  godly  will  be, "  Atheism  and  barbarity, 
scepticism  and  ruthless  cruelty,  reason  and 
lack  of  common  sense,  free  inquiry  and  mur- 
der, shudderings  at  Jewish  atrocities  and 
sanctionings  of  the  slaughter  of  christians, 
[and  that  these]  are  here  placed  [by  H.  J.] 
in  most  harmonious  combination,  as  if  in* 
tended  to  put  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  ortho- 
dox declaimers  upon  the  tendency  of  infi- 
delity.*' 

I  think  the  light  thrown  upon  this  passage 
by  the  brackets  and  italics,  will  render  any 
further  assistance  on  my  part  unnecessary  in 
that  quarter,  and  I  will  therefore  proceed  a 
step  further.  Henry  Jeffery  says,  "  Do  the 
editor  and  conductors  of  the  Oracle  sanction 
the  savage  sentiments  of  their  contributor? 
If  not,  let  them  at  once  disavow  their  ap- 
proval, and  inform  the  public  that  the  arti- 
cles were  inserted  because  it  is  the  plan  of 
the  paper  to  admit  the  expression  of  any 
opinion,  however  outrageous  it  may  be." 
What  if  the  editor  and  conductors  of  the 
Oracle  do  not  agree  with  their  contributor  ? 
What  does  H.  J.  want  more  than  the  same 
liberty  which  was  given  his  opponent,  name- 
ly, to  express  his  disapprobation  of  such 
"  savage  sentiments "  in  language  equally 
strong  ?  The  editor  of  a  paper  open  to  free 
discussion  should  act  like  the  chairman  of  a 
public  meeting — hear  all  and  favour  none — 
and  not  offer  his  opinions  for  or  against  any 
proposition,  except  as  one  of  the  public.  The 
chairman  of  a  public  meeting  has  to  preserve 
order,  keep  the  speakers  to  the  question,  and 
obtain  for  all  who  behave  properly  a  hearing. 
The  editor  of  a  free  paper  should  take  care 
that  his  contributors  are  intelligible  — that 
they  do  not  wander  from  the  questions  they 
propose  to  discuss — that  the  language  used 
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in  his  opinion,  warrantable,  and  such  as 

e  thinks  might  be  defended,  or  ivhich  he  is 

imself  willing  to  defend — and  that  the   opi- 

ions  of  adverse  parties  be  fairly  placed  before 

le  public.     A  friend  writes  me  on  the  subject 

a  free  press :    "  You  are,  on  the  principle 

consistency,  bound   to  insert  whatever  A 

B   may  send,  whether    good    or    bad — 

jhether    the  shafts  of  bitter  scorn  or  the 

ivellings   of  idiotcy.     Your  motto  is,  no- 

ing  but  opinion  to  check   expressed   opi- 

on.      This  is  my  principle  for  the  state, 

t  you  cannot  carry  it  out,  without  carrying 

t  the  Oracle  from    the  world."     If   this 

3w  of  a  free  paper  be  correct,   then   it  is 

auifest  the  Oracle  cannot  be  an  absolutely 

e  paper — but  it  can    be  free  relatively — 

d  that  is  all  we  want.     But  to  return,  the 

tor  of  the  Oracle  would  be  no  more  justi- 

in  repudiating  one  set  of  opinions  be- 

use  they  were  not  his  own,  than  he  would 

in  declaring  for  another  set  because  they 

re  his  own.     He  discharges  his  duties  by 

ing  publicity  to  all  shades  of  opinions, 

it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  public 

determine    their  respective  utility.       To 

d  the  editor  morally,  as  well  as  legally,  re- 

nsible,  is  certainly  not  just.       Is  it  not 

cieut  that  the  editor  publishes  opposite 

nions,  without  calling  upon  him  to  state 

own   views   upon    every  matter   which 

ht  emanate  from  others  ? —  and  calling 

n  him,  too,  in  a  way  that  would  seem  to 

ly  a  threat  of  consequences,  if  his  views 

e  unfavourable  to  the  views  of  the  ob- 

ors.     I  hope  the  Glasgow  people  are  not 

uch  shocked  as  to  discontinue  to  support 

Oracle,  but  will  allow  others  to  entertain 

erent  opinions  from  themselves,  without 

ishing  them  for  it. 

trange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  not  so  much 
principle,  namely,  murder,  to  which  H. 
'ery  objects,  as  it  is  to  the  mode  of  doiug 
business.     He  thinks  there  may  have  been 
e  "  When  a  recourse  to  arms  was  neces- 
for  the  recovery  of  freedom'' — but  it  is 
so  now,  "  physical  force,  as  a  means  of 
rm,"  is,   now  a-days,  u  highly  impolitic 
fatal " — fatal  to  some,  doubtless,  it  must 
The  self-satisfaction  of  the  socialists  up- 
his  head  is  amazing,  and  as  amusing  as 
astonishing.     But  I  know  that  their  lips 
n frequently  overflow  with  charity,  and 
hearts  with  gall.     Their  denunciations 
•hysical  force  and  their  pandering  to  re- 
n  are  on  a  par — it  would  be  impolitic  to 
tenance  the  one,  or  denounce  the  other. 
.  admires  "  The  men  who  shed  their  blood 
the  battle-field,  in  a  patriotic  cause," 
"In  no  age  would  men  of  noble  hearts, 
ny  thing  but  contempt  for  the  sneak- 
cowardly  assassins  of  W.  J.  B.'srecom- 
ation.*'     What  an  ardent  lover  of  free- 
must  El.  J,  be,  when  he  can  glory  in  the 


murder  of  freedom's  friends  by  freedom's  foes, 
upon  the  battle-field — but  is  struck  with  hor- 
ror at  the  thought  of  freedom's  enemies  be- 
ing  murdered  wherever  they  could  be  met 
with,  if  they  would  not  take  themselves  off — for 
no  one  would  wish  to  injure  them  otherwise. 
It  is  my  opinion,  if  W.  J.  B.'s  recommenda- 
tion were  acted  on,  there  would  not  be  a 
dozen  obnoxious  parsons  despatched,  before 
the  country  would  be  quit  of  them.  A  sin- 
gular coincidence  of  opinion  with  the  above, 
which  was  written  many  days  anterior  to  Sa- 
turday last,  appears  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Eliot, 
by  P.  O'Higgins,  and  copied  into  the  Nor- 
thern Star  of  the  date  stated,  from  the 
Dublin  Freeman's  Journal.  Mr.  O'Higgins, 
speaking  of  a  period  in  the  history  of  Ireland, 
says,  "  That  the  maddened,  goaded,  plun- 
dered people,  finding  that  the  laws  afforded 
them  no  redress,  but,  on  the  contrary,  op- 
pressed them  more  and  more,  and  gave  ad- 
ditional impunity  to  their  persecutors,  had  it 
in  contemplation,  as  a  last  resource,  and  as 
their  only  hope  of  preserving  themselves  from 
utter  annihilation,  to  shoot  half  a  dozen  of 
bishops  and  as  many  titled  rack-rent  landlords, 
which  wouldMOS  V  UNQUESTIONABLY 

HAVE  PUT  A  TOTAL  STOP  TO  ANY  FURTHER 
EFFUSION  OF  BLOOD  —  AN  END  TO  TITHE 
SLAUGHTERS — AND  AN  END  TO  THE  WHOLE- 
SALE   DEPOPULATION     OF   THE    COUNTRY  !  '' 

What  a  number  of  desirable  objects  would 
have  been  gained,  and  what  an  immense 
amount  of  misery  and  bloodshed  would  have 
been  spared  the  people  of  Ireland — by 
simply  assassinating  a  dozen  of  the  higher 
classes.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  O'Higgins,  that 
such  a  course  "  would,  most  unquestionably" 
have  effected  the  good  of  which  he  speaks,  is 
quite  as  good  as  the  opposite  opinion  of  H. 
J.,  "  That  an  attempted  massacre  of  any  of 
the  established  authorities,  would  be  revisited 
tenfold  upon  the  people  themselves.''  But, 
says  H.  J.,  "The  age  is  beyond  pikes  and 
guns,  as  instruments  of  human  regeneration  " 
— it  is  not,  I  believe,  beyond  pikes  and  guns, 
as  instruments  of  human  slavery  !  The  cant 
of  moral  force  is  as  disgusting  as  the  cant  of 
Christianity — the  sticklers  for  moral  force 
alone,  were  never  known  to  reject  the  privi- 
leges gained  for  them  by  physical  force. 
Tyrants  never  did  care,  nor  never  will  care 
for  moral  force  alone — it  is  physical  force, 
morally,  that  is,  rationally,  directed,  that 
they  fear,  and  to  which  they  bow.  What 
avails  arguments  to  cannon-balls  ?  You  may 
as  well  go  whistle  to  the  winds,  as  expect  ty- 
rants to  relax  their  gripe,  if  they  have  nothing 
to  fear.  As  to  the  cowardice  of  assassination 
— this  can  never  be  a  valid  objection  to  mur- 
der. If  taking  life  be  murder — the  place 
where,  the  time  when,  and  the  mode  in 
which  men  are  deprived  of  life,  affects  not 
the  questiou — it  is  murder,  whether  on  the 
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battle-field,  in  open  day — on  the  scaffold,  as 
a  punishment  for  crime — or  in  the  streets,  or 
lanes,  or  houses  of  a  sleeping  city.  If  it  be 
moral  to  take  life  on  the  battle-field,  in  de- 
fence of  freedom,  it  is  moral  to  do  the  same 
thing,  for  the  same  object,  from  behind  a 
hedge  or  through  a  window. 

I  shall  leave  a  "  Coventry  Socialist  Lec- 
turer "  to  be  dealt  with  by  W,  J.  B.,  having 
already  too  long  obtruded  upon  my  readers. 

W.  C. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Sir. — The  following,  if  deemed  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Oracle,  is  at  your  service.  It  is, 
with  a  few  alterations,  taken  from  the  work 
of  the  late  Walter  Miller,  gent. 

Manchester.  James  Monk. 


THE    ABSURDITY,    AND    IMPOSSIBILITY 
OF   A  GOD. 

The  old  maxim,  that  nothing  produces 
nothing,  is  not  more  evident,  than  that  no- 
thing can  be  made  out  of  nothing.  If  the 
deity  has  made  matter,  he  must  either  have 
possessed  the  substance  in  himself,  or  pro- 
cured it  from  something  else.  But  if  he  be 
immaterial,  he  could  not  have  possessed  it 
in  himself,  and  if  it  be  not  in  him,  he  could 
not  communicate  what  he  has  not  to  give. 
There  is  nothing  more  obvious,  than  that  no 
being  can  give  what  he  does  not  possess. 

If  the  deity  be  necessarily  self-existent, 
he  can  possess  no  more  than  he  inherits  by 
this  necessary  existence.     It  makes  no  dif- 
ference however  high  or  low,  greater  small, 
we   suppose   the   being,  as   every  being   is 
limited  by  the  capacities  of  its  nature.     The 
deity  is  like  all  other  beings  in  this  respect, 
he  can  no  more  give  what  he  does  not  possess, 
than  any  other  being  can  give  that  which 
it  has  not.     It  is  therefore  impossible,  on  the 
supposition  of  his  being  immaterial,  that  the 
deity  could  be  the  creator  of  matter.    Again, 
if  he  possessed  matter  in  himself,  originally 
and  inherently,  he  cannotbe  considered  either 
as  immaterial,  or  as  its  creator.     In  every 
view  of  the  subject  it  is  perfectly  evident, 
that,  if  the  deity  made  matter,  he  must  either 
have  possessed  the  substance  of  it  in  himself, 
or  procured  it  from  something  without  him, 
and  in  either  of  these  cases  he  cannot  be 
considered  as  its  creator.     If  he  made  it  out 
of  himself,  the  substance  must  have  existed 
in  him,  and  constituted  a  part  of  his  essence. 
But  if  it  constituted  a  part  of  his  essence,  it 
must  be  as  necessarily  self-existent  as  he  is. 
And  if    he  made  it  of  something  existing 
without  him,  he  was  not  its  creator  in  this 
case  more  than  the  other. 


NOW  READY.-THR  GREAT  DRAGON 
CAST  OUT.     Is-  3d-,  cloth,  Is'.  9d 

NEXT  WEEX--PALEY  REFUTED  in 
his  own  WORDS.     By  G.  J.  Holyoake.     6d- 
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One  of  our  English  newspapers  (the 
Morning  Chronicle),  after  giving  copious 
extracts  from  the  church  of  England  book  of 
common  prayer,  said  :  tl  How  early  is  the 
great  business  of  deception  commenced! 
The  mouths  of  our  very  babes  and  sucklings 
are  systematically  filled  with  falsehoods,  and 
even  in  their  spelling-books  they  are  nursed 
in  delusion.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  never 
too  early  to  learn  lies.  A  system  of  educa- 
tion ab  ovo,  which  should  exclude  only  noto- 
rious falsehood,  would  be  a  perfect  curiosity 
— a  thing  that  has  never  yet  been  seen." 


NOTICE. 

C.  W.,  the  "Maid  of  Midian "  is  au 
American  poem. 

Received — From  Gr.  J.  H.,  Rights — in 
answer  to  W.  Powell.  Difficulties  — an 
answer  for  C.  H.  The  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  Anti-Superstition  Society.  Morality 
without  Religion.     And  the  Socialist  God.  '; 

From  M.  Q.  R.,  Edinbro'  Hunt  after  the 
Infidels.  Prospects  of  the  Age,  by  T.  P.i 
Pantheistic  Revelations,  by  a  Believer.] 
Physical  Force  and  Moral  Power,  by  W.  J.B. 

James  Norfor — a  letter  has  been  forwarded 
to  him. 

Mr.  Riley  Perry's  tract  has  received  con- 
sideration, but  no  means  are  at  present} 
available  for  its  employment. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

For  the  Anti-Persecution  Union. 


Mr.  Field,  London  (monthly) 


Mr.  Thomas,  do. 


(ditto) 


£0 
0 


T.  B.,  London 0     1| 

^^n>  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  ali 
Collector's  Subscription  Books,  issued  by  the 
old  committee  of  the  A  nti-  PersecutionUnion  I 
in  London  and  other  places,  be  immediately! 
forwarded  to  the  union's  office,  40,  Holywell) 
street,  Strand,  London.  G.J.H.,  Sec.   I 

Errata. — In '  The  Can t  of  Christianity, ' 
last  number,  1st  col.  258th  p.  13-15th  line; 
from  top,  dele  and,  and  read  his  station.. Ami] 
relations,  .he  is  not  allowed, &c.  In  1st  col 
259th  p.  18th  line  from  top  of  par.,  read/brw«i 
to  the  latter,  and  four  lines  below,  is  for  his 
In  p.  260th  2nd  col.  1 1th  line  from  bottom,  del* 
"In." 


One    Penny. 

MIBmMBY  ®W  miASflDf 

This  Day  is  Published, 

IV.  The   Supposed  Necessity   of   Deceivin 
the  Vulgar.     By  Julian  Hibbert. 
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EDINBRQ'  HUNT  AFTER  THE 
INFIDELS. 

Let  the  Scotch  snakes  be  scotch'd,  if  not  killed. 

Good  must  come  of  this  last  move  of  the 
twaddlers.  To  what  extent  this  last  attack 
shall  be  made  to  minister  to  the  interests  of 
tee  discussion,  will  depend  altogether  upon 
he  friends  of  that  principle.  Perseverance 
in  action,  must  be  the  watchword.  Action! 
action  !  action  !  are  the  first,  second,  and 
bird  requisites  for  the  protection  of  those 
ho  are  assailed,  the  defeat  of  the  perse- 
mtors,  and  the  security  of  the  public. 
Action  in  defending  all  whose  liberties  are 
tracked,  from  the  paw-paw  censure,  or 
alf-dead  and-alive  praise  of  quibbling  nin- 
lies.  Action  in  organising,  or  helping  to 
rganise,  or  improving  the  present  organi- 
ation,  for  a  still  more  efficient  and  wide- 
spreading  "  union."  Action  in  collecting 
md  furnishing  funds. 

During  our  recess,  while  the  god-defend- 
ng  league  are  rubbing  their  sculls  together 
o  mend  their  counts,  the  u  Anti-Persecution 
Jaion  "  may  be  strengthening  their  ranks 
n  every  direction.  Let  no  exertions  be 
ought  non-essential  or  trivial.  "We  cannot 
j  too  strong.  Whatever  the  force  of  the 
igot-camp,  however  indecisive  and  undeter- 
ined,  and  partly  swayed  by  the  prudentials 
ong  them,  we  shall  never  lose  our  labour 
y  fortifying  our  position.  The  partial 
elaxation  of  the  "union,"  after  the  active 
xertions  of  last  year,  left  them  in  a  less 
otent  position  to  act  with  energy  and  effect 
)  an  emergency.  The  thing  has  to  be  al- 
ost  done  over  again.  From  previous  expe- 
ience,  however,  and  the  newly- awakened 
nergies  of  the  committee,  with  the  known 
ctivity  of  Holyoake,  the  present  secretary, 
he  lovers  of  liberty  may  be  afforded  the 
leans  of  extensively  benefitting  the  cause. 
At  a  time  like  this,  after  an  attack  from 
e  plunder-bands,  nothing  can  so  materially 
ijure  us,  and  inspire  them  with  fresh 
udacity — as  inaction.  There  must  be 
othing  like  wavering,  temporising,  or 
^decision.  Whenever  they  aim  at  us,  they 
ave  already  received  a  blow,  perhaps  a 
accession  of  very  heavy  blows.  Continue 
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to   belabour  them.     Pelt  Paine   at  them — 
discharge  Voltaire  full  in  their  faces — let  fly 
a  volley  from  old  Carlile — batter  them   with 
Mirabeau — and  give  them  a  broadside  or  a 
scourging   from    the    Oracle.     Is  there  any 
who   think    this    a   too    bold    and    reckless 
course  ?     No,  1  say — emphatically,  no.     I 
know   it,    have  proved   it.      Patersoti    can 
confirm  it.     For  his  one  shop  there  are  now 
two  in  the  same  street,  with  the  vending,  in 
the  one  case  covertly,  it  is  true,  in  the  other 
openly,  of  his  "  Trial  "    and    the    Oracle  of 
Rsa$on.     Before    the   unparalleled  boldness 
of  the    Holywell- street    doings,    that   dozy 
animal  the  public,  which  between  its  meals 
of  excitement  falls  into  the  lethargic  state 
of  the    boa-constrictor,    till  another    gorge 
brings  on  another  round  of  action  and  torpor 
— that  great  unwieldy   news-feeding   crea- 
ture, before  this  great  epoch,  scarce  knew  of 
the  existence  of  the  naughty  publications. 
As  the  placard-agitation  progressed — as  the 
popinjay  hunters  after  notoriety  and  praise, 
from    their  small-beer  circle — the  Bruces, 
Pierces,  and  Greens,  attacked,  Quixote  like, 
Paterson's   windmills — I  mean,   windows — 
as  these  doings  were  going  on — the  unwieldy 
beast  opened  its  sleepy  eyes,  shook  its  huge 
body,  pricked  up  its  long  ears,  cocked  up  its 
long  tail  (I  have  metamorphosed  it  from  a 
boa  into  a  nondescript),  and  began  to  find  out 
there  was  other  preaching  beside  sermons — 
other  principles    laid  down  besides  philoso- 
phical   and    politico-economical   ones— and 
other  placards  exhibited  besides  those   con- 
taining  "  alarming  sacrifices,"   increasing 
distress    in     the     manufacturing     districts, 
"  selling  under  cost  price,"  and  u  positively 
the  last  week  but  one."     As  the  *•  broad- 
sides ''  were  poured  out  against  the  quacks 
and    the    ranters— as   the  ¥  scourge  "    was 
administered    to    the    ii  god-mongers  " — as 
'*  damnation    was    dealt   out    to   the   .hell- 
mongers  " — as  all  sorts  of  godly   scoundrel- 
Jisms  were  unsparingly  exposed  and  vigo- 
rously lashed— the  great  beast  felt  perplexed. 
Its   brain,   the  press,   which   does    all    its 
thinking-work  for  it,  and  which  it  obeys  as 
implicitly   as  the  hand  or  leg  does  the  cra- 
nium of  the  reflective  man,  had  not  till  then, 
poor  strutting  creature,  condescend  to  notice 
naughty    infidelities.     But  as  the    blatant 
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Times,  and  the  Jenkinised  Post,  the  doting 
Herald,  the  roaring,  thick  headed  Bull,  the 
pragmatical  Standard,  and  even  the  pert, 
prim  Globe,  descended  from  their  stilts,  and 
came  to  fisty-cuffs  with  the  "  miscreants  of 
the  Holywell-street  den  " — then  the  metro- 
politan monster,  as  aforesaid,  from  being 
greatly  bothered,  and  mightily  wondering, 
fell  into  a  awful  fix,  then  waxed  'tarnal 
wrathey,  as  the  Yankees  have  it,  and  lashed 
its  tail,  till  it  got  into  a  furious  taking. 
"  Leviathan  "-like,  it  would  have  frighted 
the  common  run  of  folks  from  their  propriety. 
Was    there    any  so  fierce  as  to  "  dare  stir 


him 


up 


p>» 


Yes, 


Thomas    Paterson,    the 


Scot  —  Wallace,  Bruce,  and  Paterson  — 
would  redeem  Scotland  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Johnson.  "  His  scales  are  his  pride,  shut 
up  together  as  with  a  close  seal."  The 
scales  of  justice  were  evenly  balanced  for 
Paterson.  "  Out  of  his  mouth  go  burning 
lamps,  and  sparks  of  fire  leap  out."  Oh, 
enlightened  and  light-dispensing  public,  see 
what  a  prophet  in  your  favour  old  Job  was  ! 
"  Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of 
a  seething  pot  or  caldron."  Here's  pro- 
phecy of  the  smoky  monster — let  nobody 
make  a  bottle  of  smoke  of  this.  "  His  heart 
is  as  firm  as  a  stone,  yea,  is  hard  as  a  piece 
of  the  nether  mill-stone."  Now,  won't  the 
starched  gospellers  let  us  off,  after  turning 
their  own  gibberish  into  prophetic  sense  ? 
Now,  I  think,  maugreold  Job,  and  with  the 
blessing  of  Beelzebub,  who  has  always  got 
the  upper  hand,  we  may  "  draw  out  levia- 
than with  a  hook,"  we  may  "  cast  a  hook 
into  his  nose,"  and  may  force  him  to  "  make 
a  covenant  "  with  us.  The  best  hook  is  the 
bill-hook,  sometimes,  with  such  as,  like 
farmer  Brigg's  bull,  won't  listen  to  reason — 
and  when  the  disconcerted,  squabbling, 
scrambling  intrusionist,  and  non-intrusionist, 
puseyite  and  dissenting,  papist  and  protestant 
cut-throats,  find  we  stand  steadfastly  and 
compactly  together,  dealing  out  two  for 
their  one,  increasing  by  tenfold  publicity  our 
sentiments  for  every  prosecution,  with  or 
without  imprisonment,  then  will  they 
be  ready  to  "  make  a  covenant  with  us." 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  may  they  hope  to 
obtain  some  respite  from  our  fiery  assaults 
on  godly  ferocity,  malignity,  and  blood- 
thirstiness — then  may  we  content  ourselves 
with  the  bare  exposure  of  the  god-imposture, 
in  the  way  best  calculated  to  convert, 
instead  of,  as  now,  proving  to  them  that  we 
can  make  them  uneasy  in  the  precise  ratio  of 
the  torments  they  heap  on  those  who  insist 
on  the  same  latitude  they  themselves  claim. 

To  the  "  indecency  "  jabberers,  I  say,  in 
one  word,  let's  have  none  of  your  second- 
hand cant,  about  the  indecency,  real  or 
pretended,  of  cheap  periodicals  or  other 
works,  provided  there  are  people  nasty 
enough  to  buy  them.     Every  man  to   his 
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taste — who's  to  be  the  censor  ?  Let  us 
have  no  prating  about  the  modern  overt 
obscenity,  which  is  but  a  supply  to  meet  a 
demand,  while,  paraded  on  every  counter, 
and  thrust  into  every  hand,  is  the  covert 
obscenity  of  the  filthy  Jew-book,  whose 
"  heroines  are  strumpets,  an  account  of 
whose  debaucheries  is  fit  only  for  the  hell  of 
human  imagination — which  contains  pas- 
sages so  outrageously  disgusting  and  scan- 
dalously  indecent,  that  were  it  not  called  the 
word  of  a  god,  no  modest  woman  would 
suffer  it  to  be  read  in  her  house." 

Support  Robinson — support  Finlay — sup. 
port  Paterson,  should  he  bring  the  god- 
factions  on  him.  Hold  by  the  persecuted. 
Up  and  be  doing — or  be  damned  ! — M.Q.R. 


WAR!  WAR!  WAR! 

War  with  the  Jew- god,  the  son,  fy  the  ghost ! 

Jehovah  cried,  tl  Adzooks  ! 
We  don't  half  like  the  fellow's  looks ; 
Unless  our  eyes  are  in  a  fog, 
It's  Paterson,  by  his  physog. !  " — Great  Dragon.  * 

Our  readers  will  perceive  by  the  following 
copy  of  a  bill,  that  the  indefatigable  monster- 
man  Patersou,  has  unfurled  his  banner  at 
the  present  seat  of  war,  Edinburgh.  "  The 
Man's"  old  opponent,  god,  having  shifted 
his  scene  of  action  from  the  metropolis  of 
England  to  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  Pa- 
terson lost  no  time  in  striking  his  tent  and 
following  him.  We  can  fancy  the  conster- 
nation of  the  great  "  /  Am,''  when  he  first 
perceived  the  bold,  but  neatly-printed  chal- 
lenge of  our  friend  sticking  on  the  walls  of 
Modern  Athens.  We  picture  him  to  our-i 
selves  staring  with  astonishment,  and  rubbing 
his  eyes  with  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  doubtful  of 
the  fact  of  his  being  awake — and  then,  when 
scepticism  was  no  longer  possible,  crying,  in 
the  elegant,  but  forcible,  language  of  the } 
immortal  author  of  the  Great  Dragon  Cast 
Out: 

Where's  Mike,  with  all  his  angel  host? 

And  where's  Our  Son?  and  where's  the  Ghost? 

In  default  of  the  ghost  appearing, when  called  i 
for,  his  lordship  had  recourse,   coward  like, ) 
to  the  dirty,  sneaking,  blue-coated  villains  of  J 
the  police,  who  were  industriously  employed, j 
when  our  last  despatch  was  sent  off,  in  tear- 
ing from  the  walls  our  gallant  friend's  chal- 
lenge, that  the  dupes  of  their  employer  may 
not  know  of  his  poltroonery.     Paterson  says,  i 
"  The  police  have  taken  a  man  I  employed  |< 
to  carry  a  board,  and  kept  him  prisoner  for 
an  hour,   when   they  released   him,   but  de- 
tained the  board.     Could  I  afford  it,  the  bills 
should  be  posted  every  night  while  the  ex- 
citement lasts.     The  captain  of  police  has 
promised   to  visit  me — he  has  looked  in  at 
the  window,  but  dared  not  come  in  without 
authority.     The  authorities  here  are  fairly  I 
puzzjed,  flabbergasted  —  the   bigots  are  at  1 1 
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iheir  usual  wort  of  annoyance.  I  have  al- 
ready been  threatened  with  a  '  horse-whip- 
ping,' by  one  of  the  aristocrats  of  the  town, 
\iO  that  you  see  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  promo- 
tion— but  I  laugh  at  them,  and  tell  them  to 
ay  on."  Bravo!  such  pluck  would  win  any 
cause,  good  or  bad. — Ed.  of  0. 


ARREST  OF  PATERSON! 

Edinburgh,  Saturday,  Aug.  5. 
PATERSON  was  arrested  this  morning  about 
ileven  o'clock.  I  thought  he  would  have 
ieen  long  since— but  when  the  posse  commi- 
\atus  did  come,  they  quite  took  me  by  sur- 
prise. To  bail  him  this  day  has  been  found 
impracticable,  Saturday  being  quite  a  holi- 
da)-  with  the  Scotch  law  functionaries,  at 
east,  all  the  post-meridian  portion  of  it. 
[Jp  to  three  o'clock  no  examination  had 
taken  place.  The  seizure  has  caused  an 
immense  stir.  Paterson's  patron,  the  Pro- 
curator-Fiscal,  is  the  prime  mover  in  this,  as 
n  Robinson  and  Finlay's,  business.  A  con- 
iderable  number  of  tracts,  pamphlets,  &c. 
?ere  pounced  upon,  by  these  precious  law 
larpies — but  few  books  of  much  value,  for 
be  sufficient  reason,  that  the  chief  part  of 
;uch  books  had  been  carefulty  removed  prior 
o  their  arrival.  C.  Southwell. 


Under  the  patronage  of  the  Procurator-Fiscal. 

Paterson,  and  Co. 

(Of  the  Blasphemy    Depot,  London) 

Beg  to  acquaint  infidels    in   general,  and 

christians  in  particular,  that,  in  consequence 

f  the   immense   demand   for    blasphemous 

,rorks — the  procurator-fiscal  himself,  having 

aken    some     hundreds   of     volumes    from 

nother  shop  in  this  city — they  have,  with 

view  to  furnish  the  public   with   an   ample 

npply,    opened    a    depot,    at    38,    "West 

Register-street. 

Paterson,  and  Co.  will  sell  all  kinds  of 
printed  works,  which  are  calculated  to 
enlighten,  without  corrupting — to  bring  into 
contempt  the  demoralising  trash  our  priests 
palm  upon  the  credulous  as  divine  revelation 
— and  to  expose  the  absurdity  of,  as  well  as 
horrible  effects  springing  from,  the  debasing 
god  idea ! 

As  the  present  brisk  demand  for  printed 
works  of  the  above-mentioned  character,  has 
been  caused  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  by  the 
procurator-fiscal's  anxiety  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  number  of  such  invaluable 
productions,  and  as  that  functionary  is 
doubtless  eager  to  obtain  more,  Paterson 
and  company  beg  most  respectfully  to  inform 
him,  the  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
works  now  on  sale  : 

il  The  Bible,  an  improper  book  for  youth, 
and  dangerous  to  the  easily-excited  brain — 
with  immoral  and  contradictory  passages 
therefrom."  By  Allah. — Oracle  of  Reason 
(atheistical). — Investigator      (atheistical). — 
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"  God  versus  Paterson,"  the  extraordinary 
Bow-street  police  report. — "  Good  Sense," 
the  book  of  books. — "  Great  Dragon  Cast 
Out,"  a  splendid  satire  on  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost." — New  Moral  World. — "  Existence 
of  Christ  Disproved."  By  a  German  Jew. — 
Also  the  works  of  Mirabaud,  Volney,  Hume, 
Paine,  Shelley,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Frances 
Wright,  Haslam,  Strauss,  Carlile,  and 
other  authors  of  reputation. 

Also,  just  published,  ll  The  Defence  of 
Thomas  Finlay,"  who  was  charged  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  with  vending  blasphemous  works. 

The  Bible  and  other  obscene  ivorks  not  sold 
at  this  shop. 


PHYSICAL  FORCE  AND  MORAL 
POWER. 

The  whole  English  press  and  every  man  of  a  civilised 
mind  condemned  the  present  system  of  tenure,  so 
productive  of  reciprocal  murders  between  landlords 
and  tenants  (hear,  hear),  for  the  landlord  wl^tur- 
ned  his  tenantry  from  their  houses,  to  die  in^Iykes 
and  ditches,  was  as  much  a  murderer  as  the  tenant 
who,  in  the  wild  justice  of  his  revenge,  assassinated 
his  landlord.  (Hear  hear.)  The  hundreds  of  as- 
sassinations committed  by  Irish  landlords  cried  to 
heaven  for  vengeance,  and  he  noic  called  upon  that 
class  of  the  community  to  join  him  in  getting  rid  of 
a  system  that  was  the  cause  of  so  much  crime,  mise- 
ry, and  sorrow,  and  that  covered  the  land  icith 
blood.    (Hear,  hear.) — Speech  of  Daniel  O'Connell. 

"  I  have  written  thus  much  on  physical 
force,  because  the  article  from  which  1  have 
made  a  quotation  at  the  head  of  this  com- 
munication, in  fact  recommends  it  as  a 
means  of  reforming  the  world,  and  as  it  is 
not  a  likely  means  of  doing  so,  it  ought  to  be 
denounced." — Coventry  Socialist  Lecturer. 

11  In  1783  Mr.  Fox,  in  bringing  forward 
a  measure  respecting  Ireland,  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  the  ministry  which  preceded  him 
had,  even  during  the  troublesome  times  at 
the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
refused  to  accede  to  the  claims  of  Ireland 
on  the  subject  of  commerce,  until  the  people 
had  armed  themselves ;  and  when  troops 
were  withdrawn  to  fight  our  battles  with  our 
justly  disaffected  colonies,  Ireland  seized  the 
opportunity  of  England's  weakness,  and 
gained  those  rights  which  had  before  been 
denied  to  her.  Mr.  Fox  said,  England  had 
shown  the  Irish  people  that,  if  they  wished 
to  obtain  any  rights,  they  were  not  to  do  so 
by  quiet  remonstrances,  but  by  arming  them- 
selves and  becoming  troublesome  to  this 
country."— M.  J.  O'Connell. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Oracle  of 
Reason  has  pointed  out  that  the  physical 
force  displayed  in  Ireland,  has  already  made 
all  parties  entertain  ideas  of  concession. 
When  the  state  of  Ireland  was  a  question  of 
moral  power,  when  the  agitation  of  her 
claims  was  confined  to  the  deliberative 
assemblies  of  the  nation,  and  made  depen- 
dant on  the  improvement  of  public  opinioi},' 
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aft  redress  of  wrongs  was  not  only  refused, 
but  fresh  injuries  were  proposed  to  be  heaped 
upon  the  sister  isle.  By  overt  acts  of 
violence,  the  Welch  have  got  some  of  their 
grievances  redressed.  By  physical  force, 
catholic  emancipation  was  obtained.  By 
rebellion,  equality  of  administration  was 
established  among  the  Canadians.  These 
are  instances  almost  before  our  eyes.  A 
moral  part  of  physical  force  is  this,  as  evin- 
ced in  the  above  cases,  that  tyrants,  who 
may  be  called  amiable  people  in  society, 
never  think  people  are  oppressed,  until  they 
show  a  real  sense  of  their  wrongs,  which 
produces  conviction  in  the  minds  of  their 
masters,  and  they  begin  to  think  the  people 
worthy  of  their  rights,  who  will  risk  some- 
thing, even  life,  to  obtain  them.  These  are 
the  sentiments  of  the  more  generous-minded 
and  the  intellectual  portions  of  society,  but 
physical  force  acts  with  equal  power  on  the 
stupid  and  brutal.  Physical  force  awakens 
their  fears,  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  their 
eonscientiousness,  but  they  are  fully  alive  to 
their  material  interests.  Security  of  life 
and  property  strikes  home  to  their  hearts — 
they  had  enjoyed  more  than  its  full  posses- 
sion at  the  expense  of  others — they  had  been 
living  as  robbers  on  the  property  of  others. 
Your  money  or  your  life,  was  as  much  their 
maxim  as  the  highwayman's,  only  they  had 
not  to  present  a  pistol  to  the  breasts  of  their 
victims,  it  was  done  for  them  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, the  administrative — the  legal  and 
military  executive.  Their  security  of  life 
and  property  become,  therefore,  the  insecurity 
of  life  and  property  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
pressed, and  it  remains  for  the  latter  to  re- 
store the  equilibrium.  In  the  first  place,  it 
can  only  be  produced  by  a  general  disor- 
ganisation of  society,  by  altering  the  cir- 
cumstances which  make  the  security  of  the 
life  and  property  of  the  few  depend  on  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  in  the  many. 
When  the  few,  or  even  the  equal,  or  the 
majority,  find  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
have  all  the  advantages  of  living  in  society 
to  themselves — that  the  disfranchised,  out- 
lawed, unsoeialised  remainder,  do  not  care 
to  keep  the  property  or  the  life  which  is  left 
to  them  on  these  terms,  and  will  make  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  reciprocal — all 
thus  made  alike  for  the  worse,  the  insecuri- 
ties will  begin  to  think  of  making  the  secu- 
rities universal,  the  same  to  all,  which  is 
justice  and  equality,  though  people  were  not 
aware  of  it  before.  All  this  is  felt  in  Ire- 
land, and  things  would  long  ago  have  arrived 
at  their  natural  solution,  had  not  the  curse 
of  religion  and  the  junction  of  Ireland  to 
England  interfered,  which  destroyed  all  the 
proportions,  and  prevented  the  due  course  of 
events.  Nevertheless,  reforms,  the  effects 
of  physical  force,  have  operated,  and  will 
pecur,  spite  of  physical  force  to  the  contrary. 
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Cromwell  almost  exterminated  the  Irisfr 
roman  catholics,  yet  the  proportions  of  phy- 
sical force  have  since  vastly  increased  in 
their  favour,  and  they  have  successively 
obtained  a  share  in  commerce — made  obso- 
lete, as  they  acquired  strength,  the  penal 
laws,  have  finally  procured  their  repeal,  and 
catholic  emancipation — though  they  had  to 
suffer  the  intermediate  massacre  of  1798, 
minor  slaughters,  and  assassinations  at  the 
hands  of  legal  justice,  the  parsons,  the  land- 
lords, and  moral  power  in  general.  It  seems 
to  me  the  nature  of  wrong  to  grow  up  a  phy- 
sical force  power  in  opposition.  Even  the 
annihilation  of  the  latter  is  only  a  temporary 
remedy,  as  such  a  principal  in  power  is  sure 
to  create  antagonists,  sooner  or  later,  from  its- 
own  ranks.  Ireland  would  decide  the  right  be- 
tween itself  and  the  protestant  established 
church,  it  has  the  physical  force  on  its  side — • 
but  England  comes  in  with  its  state,  its  ex- 
chequer, its  army  and  its  navy,  the  name  of 
sovereignty,  the  aid  of  foreign  physical  force, 
and  war,  to  support  the  ascendancy  of  the 
wrong  over  the  right,  of  the  few  over  the 
many,  of  inequality  and  injustice,  over  jus- 
tice and  equality.  But  physical  force  wilt 
conquer  England,  even  her  brutal  power, 
which  is  too  far  removed  from  the  cause  to 
feel  the  immediate  effects  of  physical  force^ 
but  would  eventually,  when  they  came  to  weigh 
upon  her  finances,  and  at  home  and  abroad  to 
endanger  not  only  the  security  of  her  sub- 
jects' property,  but  eventually  of  their  lives. 

What  is  with  many  the  theory  of  states* 
manship,is  never  to  advocate  a  principle,  never 
support  an  extension  of  freedom,  till,  judging 
from  the  signs  of  the  times,  they  think  the 
people  ripe  for  it.  Never  commit  yourself, 
say  they,  to  an  advanced  post,  unless  you 
think  the  people,  the  mass,  are  ready  to 
come  up  with  you.  These  are  axioms  with 
liberals,  whigs,  many  that  are  called  radi- 
cals. The  tories,  on  the  contrary,  say,  never 
make  concessions  until  you  are  driven  to 
them  from  behind,  when  you  can  withstand 
it  no  longer,  give  in  a  little,  the  least  you 
can,  there  the  judgment  of  the  politician  is 
shown — and  if  the  demands  are  too  great, 
and  your  measures  are  taken  so  as  to  ensure 
success,  no  outcry  behind  and  easy  victory 
before,  use  physical  force  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent. Some  use  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
law  to  an  insignificant  minority,  the  tories 
massacre  a  multitude  rather  than  give  in, 
with  the  same  sangfroid  they  would  uncork  a 
bottle  of  their  favourite  port.  Witness  Pitt 
against  the  liberals  in  England,  his  1798  in 
Ireland,  and  the  bottomless  pit  of  debt*  into 
which  he  precipitated  his  country,  in  order, 
by  indiscriminate  bloodshed  on  the  continent, 
to  stop  the  spread  of  liberal  opinions. 

All  that  we  erring  mortals,  a  gradation 
above  the  monkey,  can  go  by,  is  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past.     That  things  will  happen 
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quite  otherwise  than  they  have  done  in  a 
moderate  period,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
prophetical  announcement  based  upon  no 
foundation.  In  the  time  present  and  imme- 
diately preceding,  we  have  seen  physical 
Force  paramount,  for  better  or  worse,  but  we 
iave  seen  no  great  progress  made  in  society, 
no  revolution,  as  it  is  called,  taking  place 
ivithout  physical  force.  Some  minor  ad- 
trances  may  have  been  made  consequent  on 
:he  greater,  which  have  appeared  the  results 
>f  moral  progress,  but  may  be  traced  to  a 
nore  physical  cause. 

The  purely  intellectual  beings,  the  lesser 
jortion  of  mankind,  must  keep  alight  the  tor- 
jhts  of  truth,  march  in  front — the  advanced 
>osts  in  civilisation,  volunteer  forlorn-hopes, 
nde  their  time  and  that  of  the  world,  but 
:hey  must  make  up  their  minds  to  be  often 
nartyrs.  They  act  insensibly  upon  man- 
kind, instruct  the  few,  who  act  energetically 
jpon  society,  and  a  union  of  moral  and  phy- 
tical  force  takes  place,  which,  still  a  minority, 
)ften  forces  the  world  on  in  spite  of  the  ma- 
ority.  But  there  is  nothing  so  effectual  as 
jhysical  force  wrong  in  producing  physical 
brce  right,  the  most  glaring  injustice  cannot 
$o  on  without  violent,  and  ultimately  sucess- 
ul,  efforts  in  establishing  justice,  by  the 
;ery  means  by  which  it  was  so  long  violated — 
tut  if  it  will  come  a  purer  sense  of  justice, 
vhich  as  long  as  the  mass  of  mankind  were 
lot  made  to  feel  by  their  senses,  they  were 
jot  able  to  perceive  by  their  minds.  The 
)ropositions  of  O'Connell  are  conformable 

0  a  much  better  system  of  government,  one 
hat  would  be  nearer  to  that  of  the  United 
jstates,  than  any  other  in  the  old  world, 
rhe  Irish  have  been  made  to  see  this,  by 
he  immense  physical  wrong  which  has  been 
lerpetrated  upon  them.  The  injustice  of  an 
established  church  is  a  more  self-evident 
:vil  to  them  than  to  any  other  body  of  dis- 
enters,  and  therefore  they  have  and  do  ap- 
peal to  physical  force,  and,  in  the  event  of 
dccess,  promise  the  voluntary  system. 
Now,  in  other  religious  wars,  neither  side 
jver  proposed  such  a  complete  result,  and 
|ven  in  the  struggles  of  our  nonconformists 

gainst  the  church,  as  seen  in  the  opposition 
jo  the  factory  education  bill,  ascendancy 
was  to  be  obtained  of  one  over  the  other,  or 
lare  toleration.     Persecution  has  driven  the 

rish  to  fight  for  a  great  principle — not  an 
psulting  toleration,  not  a  share  in  a  common 
prong,  but  an  equal  right  for  all  parties. 

1  Making  the  greatest  allowance  for  moral 


pwer  and  the  force  of  truth,  as  far  as  the 
xperience  of  the  world  goes,  of  what  weight 
re  they  in  the  scales,  when  weighed  against 
be  interests  of  mankind.  Suppose  the  truth 
roved — the  falsehood  of  religion  acknovv- 
sdged — a  better  system  of  government  for 
he  future,  capable  of  demonstration  to  our 
ulers — is  it  in  the  nature  of  man  for  the 
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clergy  to  give  up  their  tithes,  the  higher 
classes  the  emoluments  of  office  and  situation, 
if  the  people  did  not  insist  upon  these  con- 
cessions on  the  principle  of  the  greatest  hap- 
piness to  the  greatest  possible  number  P 
Would  not  the  church,  if  infidel  to  the  core, 
say,  why,  should  we  give  up  our  advantages 
and  position  in  society,  not  only  our  comforts, 
but  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  our  bread — 
why  should  we  deprive  our  children  of  an 
inheritance  and  provision  in  these  abuses, 
when  the  people,  unless  told,  do  not  perceive 
their  loss,  and  do  not  require  of  us  to  make 
a  sacrifice  to  their  numbers  P  Reasons 
would  be  as  plentiful  as  blackberries — accord- 
ing to  the  common  saying — why  they  should 
keep  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  make 
Lazaruses  of  the  rest  of  society.  Keligion, 
though  a  deceit,  say  they,  is  good  for  the 
people,  a  well-paid  church  is  all  the  better, 
says  David  Hume,  keeps  the  priesthood  and 
the  people  free  from  fanaticism.  The 
crown,  the  state,  and  the  church,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  and  from  time  immemorial, 
have  kept  up  a  delusion  in  favour  of  each 
and  all — statesmen,  even  churchmen  and 
philosophers,  have  often  avowed  their  sense 
of  the  deception  practised  upon  the  people.* 
Not  the  convictions  of  the  people,  nor  the 
habit  of  humbly  remonstrating  or  petitioning,, 
but  only  acting  up  to  their  demands,  will 
preserve  what  a  certain  number  of  people 
see  are  their  rights,  when  their  oppressors 
are  blind  to  the  circumstance.  It  is  then 
only  the  show  of  physical  force  on  their  part, 
and  the  determination  to  appeal  to  it,  will 
give  them  the  victory. 

To  go  further  back,  the  American  revolu- 
tion, the  era  of  American  independence,  and 
her  institutions,  the  effects  of  physical  force, 
which  in  the  course  of  progressive  reform, 
most  political  philosophers,  Paine,  De  Toc- 
queville,  and  Laing,  among  others,  think 
must  be  introduced  into  the  old  world,  come 
under  the  denouncement  of  the  Coventry 
Socialist  Lecturer,  and  must  be  considered 
by  him  as  no  reform.  That  revolution  in- 
volved the  consequence  so  dreaded  by  the 
C.  S.  L.,  another  nation,  France,  aided 
America  u  In  her  struggles,  and  she  did  not 
find  by  experience  that  pulling  down  one 
tyranny,  by  physical  and  partly  foreign,  force 
was  merely  the  prelude  to  the  establishment 
of  another. "  The  Nat'wnel reminds  Ireland 
of  the  assistance  she  gave  to  America,  and 
promises  her  the  same.  France  did  herself 
ample  justice  in  severing  so  great  a  continent 
from  England,  without  losing  the  fruits  of  it 
by  trying  to  establish  herself  in  her  place. 
"We  may  depend  upon  it  that  France  would 
think  it  a  sufficiently  glorious  result,   and 

*  This  is  admirably  shown  in  an  essay  of  Julian 
Hibbert's,  "  On  the  Necessity  of  Deceiving  the  Vul- 
gar," published  in  the  "  Library  of  Reason,"  price 
one  penny.     Hetherington. 
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one  vastly  to  her  interests,  to  give  a  blow  to 
England  still  nearer  at  home,  without  idly 
dreaming  of  occupying  part  of   the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  conquered  province.  Switzer- 
land obtained  her  freedom  by  physical  force — 
and  has  continued  nearly  ever  since  a  federal 
republic,  divided  into  separate  states — -what 
we  term  a  repeal  of  the  union.      Holland, 
by  the  exercise  of  physical  force  for  nearly 
a  century,  disengaged    herself  from  Spain, 
and  became  another  federal  republic  —  the 
seven,  I  think,   united  provinces.     The  re- 
sult sought  to  be  obtained  was  not  untaxed 
tea,  but  the  privilege  of  thinking   as  they 
liked,   which   certainly  they  enjoyed    in   a 
greater  degree  long  before  any  other  nation. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  the  glowing  and 
picturesque  description  given  of  Amsterdam, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  the  "  Library  of  Reason,"  "  Life  of  Spi- 
noza."     The   Dutch   had  the   assistance  of 
England,  and    the    sovereignty  over    them 
was   offered   to  Elizabeth,  or  to  one  of  her 
courtiers,  which  she  refused.     They  did  not 
fall,  therefore,  from   the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire.       It  remains   to    be   decided    whether 
Holland  was  better  as  a  sand-bank,  peopled 
by  fishermen,  and  governed  by  the  Spanish 
inquisition,  or  such  as  we  have  seen  her,  with 
the  freedom  of  action  and  thought  gained  by 
one  of  the  most  bloody  and  longest  exercise 
of  physical  force  ever  waged  by  a  poor  sub- 
ject against  a  mighty  master-state.     Tole- 
ration and  the  right  of  private  judgment,  for 
the  completeness  of  which  we  are  contending, 
I  suppose  will  be  allowed  to  be  goods  per  se, 
and  I  think  history  will  show  that  they  have 
only  been  obtained  by  physical  force.     Hol- 
land showed  the  way,  and  obtained  the  most 
successful   result  of  the  times.     Long  were 
the  wars  waged  between  the  protestants  and 
catholics  in  Germany,  which   never   ceased 
till  comparative  security  of  life  and  property 
were  obtained  for  both  parties — when  these 
conditions  were  violated  war  began  afresh, 
and  it  has  ended  in  the  professors  of  the  va- 
rious religions  uniting    in  towns,   villages, 
families — the  same   church   and    the   same 
house,  and  living,  contrary  to   the  words  of 
Christ,  in  a  bond  of  love.    As  far  as  religion 
goes,    the  parallelogram  societies  of  Robert 
Owen  could  not  be  attended  with  better  re- 
sults.     In   France,  the  two  parties  fought 
out  the  great  difference  of  the  age,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  huguenots,  or  protestants, 
were  always  allowed  more  or  less  of  liberty, 
or  else  they  took  it  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
There  was  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  was 
repealed   by  Louis    the    fourteenth,  at    the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  had  pro- 
tested against  the  pope  and  separated   from 
Rome,   as  far   as  his  anti-Gallican    church 
went.      The   circumstances    were   certainly 
against  the  protestants,  the  dissenters  from 
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the  establishment,  but  instead  of  resisting 
they  patiently  submitted,  and  were  not  put 
upon  the  same  footing  till  the  infidels  fought 
it  out  for  them  in  their  great  physical  force 
revolution.  Now,  there  was  no  civil  war  in 
England  between  the  two  religions,  and 
therefore  there  was  less  toleration  than  on 
the  continent,  where  parties  similarly  divi- 
ded, as  in  England,  would  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  oppressed  by  each  other,  but  ap- 
pealed to  physical  force.  The  English  went 
over  from  side  to  side  according  to  their 
interest — moral  power  in  its  peaceful  opera- 
tion— and  made  spoil  of  those  who  were 
actuated  by  higher  principles.  Public 
justice  in  fires,  executions,  and  confiscations, 
pains  and  penalties  continued  up  to  the 
present  time,  being  the  cost  of  thinking 
differently  from  those  in  power — a  use  of 
physical  force  which,  strange  to  say,  even 
in  these  days  reconciles  its  exercise  even  to 
the  consciences  of  the  oppressed  !  The  ro- 
man  catholics,  persecuted  as  they  were, 
equipped  vessels  and  raised  soldiers,  at  their 
own  expence,  to  fight  the  Spanish  armada. 
This  made  no  difference  with  Elizabeth — and 
when  they  might  have  made  a  party,  by  es- 
pousing a  title  to  the  throne  contrary  to  that 
of  James  the  first,  they  supported  him,  on 
his  promise  to  grant  them  relief,  and  got 
their  reward  in  the  moral  power  and  public 
justice  of  unmitigated  persecution.  Then  it 
was  that  one  man  determined  to  die  for  the 
rest,  he  determined  to  involve  in  common 
ruin  himself  and  the  assembled  tyrants  of 
his  country,  as  Samson  did  the  Philistines, 
when  they  made  sport  only  of  his  private 
wrongs  —  Guy  Fawkes,  knowing  there  was 
no  security  for  the  life  and  property  of  him- 
self and  his  co-religionists,  determined  to 
sell  his  existence  dearly,  and  executing  jus- 
tice on  the  murderers  and  robbers  of  his 
country,  to  commit  suicide  and  assassinate 
king,  lords,  and  commons.  He  fell  a  sacri- 
fice, but  what  was  the  result  ?  Blackstone 
says  it  struck  such  a  panic  into  James,  that 


spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  fanatics, 
he  dared  not  execute  the  laws,  public  jus- 
tice, and  moral  power,  against  the  catholics. 
The  roman  catholics,  afterwards,  instead 
of  forming  a  party,  intriguing  with  the  phy- 
sical force  men  of  the  day,  or  showing  their 
own  physical  force,  chose  to  keep  with  what 
is  called  moral  power  and  public  justice, 
and  to  support  the  declining  interests  of  that 
tower  of  strength,  the  king's  name.  King 
Charles  the  first  began  the  war,  by  making 
a  sacrifice  to  moral  power  and  public  justice, 
and  hanged  two  roman  catholic  priests 
whom  he  had  the  luck  to  meet  writh  at  York, 
which  act  so  far  made  him  merit  his  assas- 
sination by  Oliver  Cromwell — another  deed 
done  in  the  name  of  public  justice  and  moral 
power.  W.  J.  B, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  SOCIALIST  GOD. 

HAVE  read  the  curious  letter  upon  this  sub- 
ct,  by  A  Coventry  Socialist  Lecturer.  The 
•gument  is,  that  the  Coventry  god  is  superior 

the  Burnley  one.      The  case  stands  thus, 
urnley  is  in  the  potteries,  a  bigotted  and 
ethodist-ridden  district.     Coventry    is    an 
telligent  and   comparatively    liberal  city, 
he  Burnley  deity  was  put  forth  in   1839, 
le   Coventry   one  in    1843.     Now,  taking 
to  account  the    greater  enlightenment  of 
oventry,  and  its  five  years  of  extra  experi- 
lce — is"  Coventry's  deity  a  shade  superior 
i  Burnley's  production  ?     I  am  quite  con- 
nt  to  leave  the  extracts  furnished  by  the 
cturer   for   the   consideration   of    readers. 
et    them   be  compared  with    the  manly- 
)oken  addresses  of  the  "Worcester  branch, 
ablished  in  Oracle  76.     The  lecturer  says 
lat  the  address  is  the  echo  of  the  "  Outline." 
grant  it.     But  does  not  the  lecturer  know 
lat  recent  congresses  have  thrown  off  the 
saddling- clothes    of    the    Outline?       So- 
ialism  acknowledges  no  "  rational  religion," 
o    "  creative    power,"    now.       If  I  have 
poken  censuringly  of  Coventry,  it  is  that  I 
m  anxious  to  see  it  in  the  front  ranks  of 
Dcialist  progression,  not  the  mere  echoist 
f    an    obsolete   Outline.         I    take  great 
leasure  in  adding,  that  the  pages  of  the 
havle  testify   that  the    Coventry   Socialist 
iecturer   is  himself  very  much  in  advance 
f  the  address  which  he  defends. 

If  "  H.  U.,  president  of  the  Burnley 
ranch,"  will  send  me  his  address  to  the 
Oracle  office,  I  will  forward  him  the  original 
idress  from  which  I  extracted,  and  he 
lall  judge  himself  of  its  genuineness. 

G^H. 

THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XLI. 

-concluded  in  my  last  my  extracts  from 
t.  White,  and  1  shall  now  proceed,  in  con- 
rmity  with  my  plan,  to  give  Mr.  Lyell's 
gest  of  M.  Lamarck's  theory  of  transmuta- 
)n  of  species.  Mr.  Lyell  says  : 
w  Before  we  can  advance  a  step,  we  must 
able  to  define  precisely  the  meaning 
lich  we  attach  to  the  term  species.  This 
even  more  necessary  in  geology  than  in 
ordinary  studies  of  the  naturalist;  for 
ey  who  deny  that  such  a  thing  as  a  species 
'sts,  concede  nevertheless  that  a  botanist 
zoologist  may  reason  as  if  the  specific 
aracter  were  constant,  because  they  con- 
e  their  observations  to  a  brief  period  of 
e.  Just  as  the  geographer,  in  construc- 
g  his  maps  from  century  to  century,  may 
ceed  as  if  the  apparent  places  of  the  fixed 
rs  remained  absolutely  the  same,  and  as 
no  alteration  was  brought  about  by  the 
icession  of  the  equinoxes,  so  it  is  said  in 
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the  organic  world,  the  stability  of  a  species 
may  be  taken  as  absolute,  if  we  do  not  ex- 
tend our  views  beyond  the  narrow  period  of 
human  history;  but  let  a  sufficient  number 
of  centuries  elapse,  to  allow  of  important 
revolutions  in  climate,  physical  geography, 
aud  other  circumstances,  and  the  characters, 
say  they,  of  the  descendants  of  common  pa- 
rents may  deviate  indefinitely  from  their 
original  type. 

"  Now,  if  these  doctrines  be  tenable,  we  are 
at  once  presented  with  a  principle  of  inces- 
sant change  in  the  organic  world,  and  no 
degree  of  dissimilarity  in  the  plants  aud 
animals  which  may  formerly  have  existed, 
and  are  fouud  fossil,  would  entitle  us  to 
conclude  that  they  may  not  have  been  the 
prototypes  and  progenitors  of  the  species 
now  living.  Accordingly,  M.  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire  has  declared  his  opinion,  that  there 
has  been  an  uninterrupted  succession  in  the 
animal  kingdom  effected  by  means  of  gene- 
ration, from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world 
up  to  the  present  day;  and  that  the  ancient 
animals  whose  remains  have  been  preserved 
in  the  strata,  however  different,  may  never- 
theless have  been  the  ancestors  of  those  now 
in  being.  Although  this  notion  is  not  gene- 
rally received,  we  feel  that  we  are  not 
warranted  in  assuming  the  contrary,  without 
fully  explaining  the  data  aud  reasoning  by 
which  we  conceive  it  may  be  refuted. 

u  We  shall  begin  by  stating  as  concisely 
as  possible  all  the  facts  and  ingenious  argu- 
ments by  which  the  theory  has  been  suppor- 
ted, and  for  this  purpose  we  cannot  do  better 
than  offer  the  reader  a  rapid  sketch  of 
Lamarck's  statement  of  the  proofs  which  he 
regards  as  confirmatory  of  the  doctrine, 
and  which  he  has  derived  partly  from  the 
works  of  his  predecessors,  and  in  part  from 
original  investigations. 

"  We  shall  consider  his  proofs  and  in- 
ferences in  the  order  in  which  they  appear 
to  have  influenced  his  mind,  and  point  out 
some  of  the  results  to  which  he  was  led  while 
boldly  following  out  his  principles  to  their 
legitimate  consequences. 

"  The  name  of  species,  observes  Lamarck, 
has  been  usually  applied  to  '  every  collection 
of  similar  individuals,  produced  by  other  in- 
dividuals like  themselves.'  This  definition, 
he  admits,  is  correct,  because  every  living 
individual  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
those  from  which  it  springs.  But  this  is  not 
all  which  is  usually  implied  by  the  term 
species,  for  the  majority  of  naturalists  agree 
with  Linnaeus  in  supposing  that  all  the  indi- 
viduals propagated  from  one  stock  have 
certain  distinguishing  characters  in  common 
which  will  never  vary,  and  which  have 
remained  the  same  since  the  creation  of 
each  species. 

"  In  order  to  shake  this  opinion,  Lamarck 
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infers  upon  the  following  line  of  argument. 
The  more  we  advance  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  different  organised  bodies  which  cover 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  more  our  em- 
barrassment increases,  to  determine  what 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  species,  and  still 
more  how  to  limit  and  distinguish  genera. 
In  proportion  as  our  collections  are  enriched, 
we  see  almost  every  void  filled  up,  and  all 
our  lines  of  separation  effaced  ;  we  are  re- 
duced to  arbitral*}'  determinations,  and  are 
sometimes  fain  to  seize  upon  the  slight  dif- 
ferences of  mere  varieties,  in  order  to  form 
characters  for  what  we  choose  to  call  a  spe- 
cies, and  sometimes  we  are  induced  to  pro- 
nounce individuals  but  slightly  differing,  and 
which  others  regard  as  true  species,  to  be 
varieties." 

ADDRESS 
OF    THE 

ANTI-PERSECUTION      UNION. 

The  new  committee  proceed  to  address  the 
public  upon  the  present  state  of  the  union, 
the  principles  which  regulate  it,  and  the  de- 
mands now  made  for  its  renewed  exertions. 

The  committee,  upon  their  appointment, 
found  various  reports  in  circulation,  to  the 
effect  that  moneys  had  been  subscribed 
which  had  never  found  their  intended  desti- 
nation. No  time  has  been  lost  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  these  rumours,  and  they  have 
been  discovered  to  have  originated  iu  some 
irregularities  iu  the  management  of  the  late 
committee,  consequent  upon  a  great  press  of 
duties  devolving  on  a  few  individuals.  But 
no  case  is  known  to  the  committee  in  which 
a  single  farthing  has  remained  unacknow- 
ledged, or  has  been  improperly  applied. 
The  committee  will  esteem  it  an  especial 
favour,  if  any  party,  who  has  the  slightest 
ground  for  dissatisfaction,  will  immediately 
write  them  on  the  matter,  that  it  may  be 
gone  into,  and  rectified. 

To  give  complete  satisfaction,  a  detailed 
statement — although  very  lengthy — of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  of  the  union,  has  been 
prepared  and  placed  for  inspection  in  the 
Brauch  A  1,  and  Rotunda,  Coffee  Rooms. 

To  ensure  perfect  regularity  in  future 
transactions,  all  subscriptions  are  to  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  or  be  directed 
for  him,  to  the  office,  40  Holywell-street, 
Strand,  and  he  will  immediately  return  a 
written  receipt  for  the  same,  and  afterwards 
acknowledge  the  sum  in  the  Oracle  of 
Reason. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  has  placed  its 
columns  at  the  service  of  the  committee, 
promising  to  give  the  union's  communica- 
tions the  preference  of  other  matter.  Their 
addresses  and  acknowledgments  of  subscrip- 
tions will,  therefore,  appear  in  the  Oracle  of 
Reason.  In  the  New  Moral  World  an  ob- 
jection has  been  made,  by  a  Newcastle  so- 
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ciety,  to  the  union  using  this  paper  as  its 
orgau — but  it  may  suffice,  here,  to  say  that 
at  present  no  other  paper,  so  eligible,  is  at 
the  union's  service. 

The  mixed  nature  of  the  Edinburgh  cases 
of  blasphemy,  have  occasioned  considerable 
discussion,  as  to  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the 
union's  operatibns.  The  committee  have 
taken  a  course  which  will  probably  set  this 
question  at  rest,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  par- 
ties. They  have  adopted  as  their  guide  the 
principles  which  have  hitherto  characterised 
the  union  in  practice.  These 'principles 
mav  be  thus  stated. 

The  Anti- Persecution  Union  appears  hi- 
therto to  have  assisted  persons  who  have 
been  prosecuted  for  the  publication,  whether 
by  press,  tongue,  or  pen,  of  theological 
opinions. 

It  appears,  also,  that  the  persons  assisted 
by  the  union  have  manifested  a  disposition 
to  exercise  the  right  of  publishing  the  prose- 
cuted sentiments,  from  a  conviction  of  taf 
public  utility  of  doing  so. 

The  union  appears  never  to  have  identi- 
fied, or  disassociated,  itself  with  the  opinions 
or  sentiments  of  the  persons  it  has  assisted. 
The  union  has  simply  aided  such  persons 
when  prosecuted. 

Further,  the  union  appears  to  have  takeii 
such   steps,   as   to  them  seemed    fitting,  to 
prevent   future  prosecutions.       These  steps 
have  been  publishing  the  reports  of  trials  (F 
the  prosecuted —holding  public  meetings-B 
calling  on  the  legislature  to  repeal  the  latfs 
sanctioning    such    proceedings  —  collecting  [ 
funds  to  support  the  victims  of  religious  ifl-  i 
tolerance,  and  issuing  addresses  in  favour  of  ( 
the  free  publication  of  theological  opinious.  l 

Next  week  the  union's  address  will  be  upon 
the  cases  of  Messrs.  Finlay  and  Robinson  of 
Edinburgh,  and,  in  the  interim,  every  friend 
of  freedom  of  expression  is  called  upon  to 
forward  subscriptions  to  aid  these  victims  of 
an  unjust  law.     G.  Jacob  Holyoake,  Sec.  Lj 
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IMPORTAN' 


NOTICE. 


Every  person,  in  London  and  in  the  coun- 
try,  who  holds  any  Subscription  Books,  ,i 
sued  by  the  former  Committee  of  the  At 
Persecution  Union,  is  very  earnestly  requests 
to  forward  them  without  delay  to  the  secretar 
G.  J.  Holyoake,  40,  Holywell-street,  Strai 
London. 

One    Penny. 


This  Day  is  Published, 

IV.  The   Supposed  Necessity   of   Deceivingi 
the  Vulgar.     By  Julian  Hibbert. 

Printed  and  Published  by  William  CHILTON,  No- 
40,  Holywell-street,  Strand,  London. 
Saturday,  August  12,  1843. 
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Harriet  Adams,  his  wife,  arrested  for  selling  No.  4,  in  the  same  town. 
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PROSPECTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

ere  cannot  be  a  more  pleasing  task  for 
>lievers   in    human    progression,   than   to 
mpare  the  present  age  with  the  past — to 
mpare  the  taste,  liberality,  morality,   and 
neral    intelligence   of    the  people  of   the 
mer  period,  with  those  of  our  own  day. 
he  improvement  that  has  taken  place  is  so 
ident,  that   only  the   religiously-diseased 
tempt  to  dispute  it.     Some  persons  there 
,  who  admit  the  intellectual,  but  not  the 
ral,  improvement  of  the  people — from  the 
st  amount  of  vice  and  misery  that  exists. 
it  it  does  not  follow  that  vice  and  crime 
ve  increased,  because  they  have  extended, 
unkenness,  although  alleged  as  on  the  in- 
sase,  is  really  on  the  decrease.     Mr.  Fran- 
ncis  Place,  in  his  evidence  before  the  com- 
tteeof  the  House  of  Commons,  on  drunken - 
3s,  stated  that,  in  1736,  the  number  of  dram- 
ps  within  the  bills  of  mortality  was  20,000, 
d  in  1832,  was  not  more  than  5000,  with  a 
;her  more  than  double  population,  and  so 
all  over  England  in    proportion.     The 
usements   of  the   people  have  evidently 
proved,  and  are  much  more  intellectual 
m   they   were   in   the  last  century.     The 
stly  and  disgusting  "  old  English  sports," 
bull  baiting  and  cock  fighting  were  called, 
Ive  given  way  to  the  coffee-rooms,  lecture- 
rs, and  museums,  and  the  numbers  who 
3nd  these  various  places  form  a  mirror  of 
times.     The  great  and  increasing  desire 
reading  all  kinds  of  scientific  works,  and 
investigating    disputed    subjects  —  the 
sition  to  question  the  utility  of  theo- 
ical   doctrines — the    demand    for    works 
|ating  on  these  subjects,  are  direct  eviden- 
of  the  improvement  of  the  mass.     The 
ire    for    political    reform — the    gradual 
dine  of  religion  all  over  the  world — the 
jd  toleration  of  the  priesthood — the  com- 
jative  freedom  of  speech — the  struggles  of 
bigots  to  regain  their  lost  position,  lead 
ie  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  people 
increased  in  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
must  have  increased  in  happiness, 
ie    al/egcd    increase   of  Christianity    is 
|iy  often  adduced,  as   accounting  for  the 
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more  intelligent  feeling  now  prevailing 
amongst  the  working  population — but  this 
statement  is  put  forward  by  some  to  prevent 
the  discovery  that  intelligence  spreads  in 
spite  of,  not  in  consequence  of,  Christianity. 
By  others,  this  argument  is  used,  because 
the  advocates  of  theology  have  of  late  been 
making  desperate  efforts  to  trump  up  their 
views,  by  dwelling  on  the  horrors  of  infi- 
delity— and  why  ?  Simply  because  infidelity 
and  atheism  have  increased,  not  religion — 
that  has,  in  fact,  diminished — and  those  who 
think  otherwise,  will  best  be  set  right  by 
referring  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  two  years  ago,  on 
socialism,  and  to  the  whig  and  tory  press 
during  the  placard  agitation,  last  winte^ 
who  talked  every  morning  of  the  damning 
progress  of  atheism.  The  great  increase 
of  standard  works  of  the  most  atheistic 
character,  demonstrates  religion's  decline  in 
this  country. 

It  is  now  more  customary  for  christians 
to  boast  of  religion's  advance  amongst  the 
savage  hordes  of  other  climes — thus  implying 
that  an  ignorant,  is  better  than  an  enligh- 
tened, people,  for  its  superannuated  non- 
sense. 

But  savages  are  not  so  lost  to  decency 
and  propriety,  as  not  to  feel  loathing  and 
disgust  at  the  intrusion  of  Christianity 
among  them,  and  they  never  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shaking  off  its  debasing  yoke. 

A  few  evenings  ago,  Mr.  Holyoake  made 
some  important  statements,  at  the  London 
Theological  Association,  relative  to  the 
decline  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world. 
He  produced  extracts  furnished  by  a .  gen- 
tleman of  Worcester,  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Review,  on  Lamartine's  Pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  for,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, January,  183G.  They  were  as 
follow  : 

M  We  come  to  later  times — and  here,  in 
our  century  an  equally  strange  ignorance  is 
to  be  found  in  Europe  of  things  as  they  are. 
M.  De  Lamartine  has  ventured  to  inform 
his  co-refigionids  that  proselytism  to  Chris- 
tianity does  not  take  place  among  the  moha- 
metans — nay,  that  it  is  impossible.  This 
is    much,    but   not  all — proselytism   is  now 
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rapidly  going  on  from  Christianity  to  islam- 
ism.  We  state,  from  our  own  observation, 
the  fact  of  proselytism  among  the  Greeks, 
Bulgarians,  and  Georgians.  We  have 
conversed  with  individuals  of  all  these  races, 
who  have  become  mussulraans.  The  extent 
to  which  this  goes  on  it  may  be  impossible 
to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  it 
is  considerable.  This  is  not  of  to-day — a 
century  ago  there  were  no  Albanian  mohame- 
tans — there  are  now  above  a  million.  The 
Sclavonic  populations  were  all  christians — 
they  now  reckon  two  millions  of  mohame- 
tans.  The  Greeks  of  Europe  have  been 
subject  to  less  change — yet,  considerable 
numbers,  though  no  large  bodies,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  have  embraced  islamism. 
Not  so  the  Asiatic  Greeks — the  district  of 
Off,  which  contains  a  large  portion  of  the 
Greek  empire  of  Trapezantium,  have  all 
become  mussulmans.  They  speak  Greek 
still  (while,  strange  to  say,  the  Haichrum,  or 
armenian  Greeks,  the  Greeks  of  the  Greek 
church  of  Asia  Minor,  speak  Turkish),  and 
preserving  the  scholastic  temperament  of  their 
race,  have  all  of  them  applied  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  mussulman  law,  and  are  to 
be  found  all  over  the  empire  as  doctors, 
judges,  and  scribes.  In  each  village  they 
tell  you  the  year  when  it  pleased  god 
to  enlighten  them,  and  deliver  them  from 
idolatry  and  licentious  habits.  The  curds, 
and  many  armenians,  passed  in  a  large  mass 
from  Christianity  to  islamism,  on  the  refusal 
of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  churches  to 
permit  them  to  use  milk  and  curds  during 
the  long  fast — and  these  pastoral  people 
have  often  no  other  means  of  subsistence. 
Even  the  Jews  have  been  converted  to 
islamism.  The  Georgians  in  the  Turkish 
territory  have,  within  fifty  years,  begun  to 
abandon  Christianity — their  conversion  is 
now  almost  complete." 

Another  writer  says  of  the  Georgians  : 

"  Those  who  have  become  mohametans, 
seem  to  have  entirely  abjured  the  character- 
istics of  their  race.  They  have  become 
sober,  chaste,  and  hospitable.  These  are 
habits  of  their  new  faith.  Their  character 
has  acquired  dignity,  by  belonging  to  the 
honoured  class.  In  confirmation  of  this 
change  of  spirit,  the  establishment  of  their 
schools  in  each  village  dates  from  the  epoch 
of  its  conversion. 

"  The  reason  of  all  this  success,"  says  the 
reviewer,  "  perhaps  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  mohametans  practise  those  virtues  which 
the  christians  only  talk  about." 

Surely  this  is  an  encouraging  sign — the 
present  is  an  age  of  religious  expose,  and 
the  vestibule  to  its  tomb.  The  mohametans 
are  utilitarians — so  cannot  afford  to  be 
christians.  And  the  people  of  this  country 
and  of  Ireland,  ask  what  utility  there  is  in 
supporting  a  useless  and  expensive  religion  ? 
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And  what  utility  is  there  in  prosecutions,  in 
exactions,  in  the  murderous,  bloody,  and 
devastating  wars  undertaken  to  gratify 
ambition,  pious  knavery,  or  the  supposed 
caprice  of  a  christian  deity  ?  The  world  is 
awaking  to  this  monstrous  folly.  The 
struggle  now  in  England  destroys  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ttinity.  The  above  quotation 
from  the  Quarterly  and  the  unanimous 
assertion  of  the  tory  press,  prove  the  state- 
ment. England  is  manifesting  a  sceptical 
spirit  beyond  all  example  in  her  history. 
Atheism  is  daily  taking  a  place  like  that 
which  science  holds  in  the  world,  as  being 
the  result  of  inquiry.  Let  it  take  its  right 
place,  and  it  will  be  as  impossible  that  it 
should  not  advance,  as  it  is  impossible  that 
religion  should  not  decline.  T.  P.fl 

ASSASSINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Sir. — Perceiving  that  the  recommendation 
to  assassinate  the  protestaut  parsons  of  Ire- 
land has  been  again  brought  under  discussion, 
aud  that  a  long  article  has  appeared  in  vin- 
dication of  such  a  measure,  I  cannot,  as  a 
reader  and  advocate  of  the  Oracle,  from  a 
period  soon  after  its  commencement,  refrain 
from  attempting  to  have  my  say  on  thef 
subject. 

I   will  premise  that    I    am  quite  of  ^L 
J.  H.'s  opinion,   as  expressed  in  his  article  f 
in  No.  81 :  "  In  the  republic  of  letters  eveJT 
man  should    be    heard    in    his    own    way 
and  by  his  own  words. ''     I  am  not  in  the 
least  offended  that  W.  J.  B.  should  be  pej^ 
mitted  to  recommend  assassination,  any  more 
than  if  he  wrere  allowed  to  advise,  in  a.  kin- 
dred  spirit,  a  wholesale  system  of  pocket- 
picking.     Neither  am  I  shocked  at  the  ap- 
parent atrocity   of    such    sentiments ;    but 
grieved,  I  confess,  at  their  extreme  folly,  and 
the  greater  folly,  if  possible,  of  endeavouN 
ing  "to  out-Herod-Herod  '' — "  to  shock  the 
shockers,v  as  you,  Mr.  Editor,  euphoniously  ! 
put  it.     There  is  one  consolation  to  the  truer 
friends  of  freedom,  that  W.  J.  B.'s  short-)'' 
sighted  advice  is  not  likely  to   be  followed:!1' 
the  common  sense  of  all  righteous  and  en-  H 
lightened  men  will  reject   such   a  proposal, ,a 
as  unworthy   of    the   moral    dignity  which  ft 
should  be  inseparable  from  their  characters,  ft 
Yes,  I  contend   that   assassination  is,  inre-ra 
gard  to  life,  just  what  picking-pockets,  oiv- 
shop-lifting,  is  in  regard  to  property,  and m 
the  man  who  can  have  the  meanness,  thekj 
cowardice,  and  the  dishonesty  to  deliberately 
recommend  either  of  these  proceedings,  Ip1 
could  not  help  avoiding  as  I  would  a  hissingl 
viper  or  any  other  noxious  reptile.     My  hopu  k 
is  that  such   sentiments   have   escaped    thf|:| 
shockers  of  the  shockers  of  the   Oracle  un- 
guardedly,   and    that    they   have   defended 
them  from  a  mere  spirit  of  combativeness 
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political  assassin  would  resolve  thus — These 
moxious  individuals  have  tyrannised  over 

injured  people;  I,  as  one  of  the  people, 
ill  secretly  cut  their  throats  or  blow  their 
■ains  out — the  political  pick-pocket,  or  foot- 
id,  thus — They  have  unjustly  taken  the 
ait  of  the  people's  labour,  and  become  rich, 
will  rifle  their  pockets  as  they  walk  the 
reets,  or  strip  them  of  all  they  have  on  the 
ghway.  He  who  would  defend  assassina- 
>n  must  be  prepared  to  defend  petty 
rceny. 

As  a  question  of  policy,  what  absurdity  to 
lagine  that  the  ra^Ao/ic-priest-loving  popu- 
tion  of  Ireland  could  be  essentially  bene- 
ted  by  the  murder  of  a  few  protestant 
iests!  Besides,  assassination  once  begun, 
here  should  or  would  it  end  ?  "  Those 
io  live  in  glass-houses  should  not  throw 
mes."  Doubtless  the  lives  of  W.  J.  B. 
d  W.  C.  could  as  easily  be  terminated  as 
ose  of  the  parsons,  by  a  well-directed  aim 
th  a  dagger  or  gun.  Suppose  Ireland 
re  at  this  moment  an  atheistic  republic, 
unded  upon  absolute  justice,  and  W.J.  B. 
d  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  were  official  ser- 
nts  or  zealous  supporters  of  that  republic, 
remnant  of  the  party  now  dominant,  still 
isting,  but  comparatively  powerless— sup- 
se  this  state  of  things,  and  how  would  you 
le  to  hear  of  a  project  ©f  the  deposed  party 
•  your  assassination,  together  with  a  dozen 
so  of  your  compeers  ?  This  we  may  call 
i  "argumentum  ad  hominem,"  and  I 
ould  like  it  answered  to  the  point. 
I  am  not  an  advocate  for  Jesus'  precept  of 
rning  the  left  cheek  when  smitten  on  the 
jht,  but  I  must  always  contend  for  the 
>lden  rule  of  all  honest  men — "  Do  unto 
lers  as  you  would  that  others  should  do 
to  you." 

Or,  if  this  rule  is  not  acceptable,  I  will  pro- 
se a  new  oue  pour  V occasion — "  Do  unto 
ur selves  as  you  would  do  unto  others," 
iicide  would  be  of  quite  as  great  utility 
assassination.     But  pray,  Mr.  Editor,  and 

other  assassinators,  do'nt  imagine  from 
lat  I  have  observed  in  this  desultory  man- 
r,  that  I  deny  your  right  to  murder  me  in- 
sad  of  yourselves,  if  you  think  fit:  although, 
the  same  time,  1  must  be  allowed  to  as- 
"t  the  greater  right  of  society  to  bring  you 
martyrdom,  by  rope  and  gallows,  for  at- 
npting  to  carry  out  your  favourite  prin- 
>le.  Every  man's  life  is  his  property,  and 
;hough  I  do  not  object  to  a  man's  murder- 
himself,  I  do  most  decidedly  object  to 

being  obliged  to  part  with  his  life  against 
s  will,  unless  outraged  society  justly  de- 

nd  it  as  a  penalty  for  crime.  I  therefore 
otest  against  war,  or  human  butchery  upon 
"arge  scale,  as  much  as  against  assassina- 
>n,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing  on  a 
lall  scale — not  but,  that  I  would  rather  be 
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animated  by  the  feelings  of  a  soldier  than 
those  of  an  assassin. 

It  were  easy  for  me  to  expatiate  on  the 
theme  before  me,  and  to  show  how  much 
more  noble  and  glorious  means  the  sublime 
philosophy  of  pure  atheism  must  and  will 
adopt,  in  order  to  effect  the  emancipation  of 
mankind  from  their  various  self-imposed 
tyrannies,  moral  and  physical. 

I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  hate  the 
parsons  for  their  bigotted  and  tyrannical 
conduct,  so  much  as  to  pity  them  for  their 
mental  blindness,  induced  by  the  prejudices 
to  which  unavoidable  circumstances  have 
given  birth.  Moreover,  I  compassionate 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  as  well  as  W.  J.  JB.  that 
your  views  are  not  more  expanded  by  philo- 
sophy, than  to  wish  for  the  death  of  your 
enemies — to  assassinate  the  parsons  whose 
places  and  characters  you  would  undoubtedly 
occupy  at  this  moment,  had  you  been  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

You  speak  contemptuously  of  moral  force 
as  opposed  to  physical,  but  verbum  sap. 
"With  a  fair  field,  the  non-assassinators  of 
the  Oracle  will  win  the  day,  let  the  advocates 
for  shooting  people  "from  behind  a  hedge 
or  through  a  window,"  advance  what  they 
may. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  all  men  may  con- 
tinue to  walk  abroad,  and  sleep,  and  die  in 
their  beds,  without  the  fear  of  "base,  bloody, 
and  brutal"  assassination,  permit  me  to 
subscribe  myself  a  well-wisher  of  the  Orach 
of  Reason,  "and  of  all  reasonable  men  con- 
nected therewith.     Diagoras  Atheos. 


PHYSICAL  FORCE  AND  MORAL 
POWER. 

IT. 

People  somehow  have  had  an  odd  fancy 
that  there  was  something  in  sacrificing  your 
own  life  for  others,  purchasing  thereby  any 
advantages  for  the  rest  of  mankind — killing 
yourself,  killing  others,  at  the  risk  of  your 
own  life,  or  simply  killing  another,  have 
been  magnified  into  great  virtues.  Thus 
Quintius  Curtius  jumped  into  the  gulph,  and 
many  others  have  followed  his  example. 
The  christians  have  made  a  god  of  such  a 
being,  who  died  when  he  could 'nt  help  it, 
and  the  preachers  exclaim,  what  love  ! — he 
died  for  your  sins.  You  could  not  have  been 
redeemed  without  the  suicide  of  a  god— unless 
he  had  procured  his  own  assassination,  by 
offending  against  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  becoming  a  victim  to  public  justice  and 
moral  power.  Certainly  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  above  principle  carried  so  far,  but  it; 
appears  this  particular  species,  and  every 
other  species,  of  physical  force  is  at  au  im- 
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saense  discount  with  the  Coventry  Socialist 
Lecturer,  however  much  to  his  own  interest. 
There  are  a  sect  of  philosophers  in  France, 
who  believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  mankind, 
but  that  it  must  be  accomplished  by  a  species 
of  assassination,  and  they  mark  the  periods 
of  great  changes  in  history  by  the  suffering 
or  death  of  a  victim..  According  to  them, 
4<  There  is  an  identity  between  men,  nature, 
and  humanity,  and  there  are  three  degrees 
necessary  to  be  accomplished  before  arriving 
at  that  perfection  on  which  depends  salva- 
tion, namely,  trial,  initiation,  and  expiation. 
They  say  the  story  of  Christ  is  told  in  all 
religions  and  in  all  histories.  Prometheus 
steals  fire  from  heaven  to  benefit  mankind-; 
initiated  thus  into  the  secrets  of  the  gods,  he 
expiates  his  rashness  in  suffering.  Orpheus, 
initiator  of  the  people,  loses  Eurydice  a  se- 
cond time,,  because  he  strove  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  hell.  Brutus  releases  the  nobility 
from  the  authority  of  kings,  and  the  blood  of 
Lucretia  flows  in  expiation,  Virginia,  later 
on,  is  the  innocent  victim  sacrificed  by  her 
father;  and  this  sacrifice  consecrates  the 
emancipation  of  the  people,  and  initiates 
them  into  liberty." — British  and  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,  pp.  385-6.  So  much 
for  this  elevation  of  the  power  of  physical 
force,  certainly  one  of  the  humbugs  of  the 
day,  but  founded  on  the  experience  of  his- 
tory. The  exponents  of  this  school,  Yico, 
Michelet,  who  edited  him,  and  Ballanche,  who 
continued  him,  have  seen  that  the  progress 
of  society  has  ever  been  involved  in  a  contest 
of  physical  force,  where  the  innocent,  as  well 
as  the  guilty,  must  sometimes  become  sacri- 
fices, and  out  of  this  course  of  events  in  the 
past,  they  wish  to  make  a  necessity  for  the 
future,  a  religion,  a  law  of  providence.  But 
we  will  leave  theories  and  extremes  and  re- 
turn to  historical  facts, and  the  more  common 
sense  of  the  matter. 

The  most  memorable  instance  of  the  kind 
of  assassination  which  a  nation  may  adopt 
in  vindication  of  natural  justice  is  the  Sicilian 
Vespers.  Though acorrespondentofyourshas 
alluded  to  sundry  practical  exemplifications 
of  the  opinion  enunciated  in  the  article  on 
the  repeal  of  the  union,  yet,  in  sober  serious- 
ness, it  seems  to  have  inspired  the  higher 
classes  of  literature.  The  British  and  Fo- 
reign Quarterly  Review,  in  an  article  on 
the  Sicilian  vespers,  not  only  justifies  the  act, 
but  recommends  its  present  use,  where  I  do 
not  think  they  can  show  cause.  The  Sicilian 
Vespers,  our  readers  will  recollect,  was  a  ge- 
neral assassination  of  the  French,  by  the  Si- 
cilians, at  a  signal  given  by  the  tolling  of 
the  bells  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  All  the 
French  perished,  except  one  man,  a  governor 
of  a  small  place,who  had  behaved  mercifully 
iu  his  office,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Coveutry  Socialist  Lecturer,  that  the  iuuo- 
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cent  must  necessarily  suffer  as  well  as  the 
guilty.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the 
reviewer  :  "  Dante,  a  contemporary,  gives,  in 
a  few  word's,  the  true  cause  of  the  rebellion. 

"  La  mala  signoria  che  sempre  accora 
I  popoli  soggetti 
Mosse  Palermo  a  grider,  mora  f  mora !" 

(Which  translates — an  evil  seigneury,  that 
always  oppresses  a  subject  people,  moved 
Palermo  to  cry  death  !  death  !)■ 

"  The  best  contemporary  accounts  record 
the  very  words  of  the  poet :  '  Death  to  the  , 
French  !"'  was  the  cry  of  the  people  at  the 
Sicilian  Vespers.  It  was  not  a  conspiracy 
that  made  the  cry  universal,  but  the  univer- 
sal feeling  of  just  hatred  and  abhorrence  of 
the  whole  population  against  their  oppressors. 
Hence,  and  hence  only,  like  all  other  rebel- 
lions and  revolutions  from  the  begiuning  of 
the  world,  the  Sicilian  Vespers  originated. 
Nations  have  veoomse  to  these  desperate  re-' 
medies,  only  when  they  can  bear  no  longer  J 
Demagogues,  oligarchs,  military  chiefs  can, 
and  often  do,  mislead  the  people  as  to  the 
cause  of  their  sufferings,  and  as  to  the  proper 
remedies;  but  no  nation  ever  revolted  with- 
out just  and  abundant  cause.  The  case  is* 
too  common  of  nations  suffering  to  the  very 
last,  without  having  the  requisite  energy  t» 
free  themselves,  but  there  is  no  instance  of 
an  universal  discontent  degenerating  into*/ 
rebellion,  without  superabundant  cause  for  it 
iu  the  iniquity  of  the  government. "  He  says 
again,  "  But  it  will  not  be  superfluous  per- 
haps to  give  some  idea  of  the  sytem  of  legal 
extortions  which  was  invented  by  the  con- 
querors of  Sicily,  to  break  down  the  spirit  of 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  It  seems  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  human  wit  could  devise 
a  system  more  ruinous  or  more  rapacious." 
Now  the  treatment  of  Ireland  by  England 
has  always  been  cited  as  unique,  witnessed 
to  by  a  host  of  English  themselves,  from  Dr, 
Johnson  down  to  Ellice  the  member  for  Co- 
ventry, and  equally  by  the  protestanj 
Irishman  Burke  as  the  roman  eatholie 
O'Connell.  "  The  most  remarkable  poiut* 
of  the  iniquities"  which  the  reviewer  men- 
tions as  perpetrated  by  the  French  on  the 
Sicilians,  are  nothing  in  comparison  witl$ 
those  which  the  Irish  have  suffered,  and  do 
suffer  materially,  at  the  hands  of  the  English, 
But  it  is  the  subject  matter,  the  pretence  for 
the  oppression  of  Ireland  by  England,  which 
makes  the  case  of  the  Trish  more  crying 
than  any  other.  It  is  the  reason  given  by 
Sir  James  Graham  for  no  concession — reli- 
gion— because  you  think  differently  to  me, 
the  tyranny  over  thought,  which  with  every 
rational  creature  raised  above  the  brute,  and 
called  man,  is  an  aggravation  ten  thousand 
times  of  every  other  tyranny,  and  has  ever 
been  put  upon  a  par  even  with  physical  op- 
pression.    Our  altars  and  our  hearths,  was 
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the  war-cry  of  the  ancients,  before  the  right 
of  private  judgment  was  ever  heard  of,  and 
whether  the  way  of  thinking  be  goddism, 
atheism,  or  socialism,  the  right  of  mankind 
to  resist  in  every  manner  those  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  who  would  persecute  them, is  equally 
uuiversal.     The  reviewer  continues,  "  Those 
who  express  a  morbid  sensibility  at  the  Sici- 
lian Vespers  remind  us  of  those  philanthropists 
Iwbose  whole   feeling  of  pity  is  for  the  mur- 
derer, and  all  their  anxiety  to  spare  his  life, 
(whilst  the  sufferings   of  the   family  of  the 
[victim,    and    the    infringement  of  the    ele- 
mentary social  principle,  security  for    life, 
are  forgotten.       Well  were  it  for  mankind 
If,  whenever  bad  sovereigns  and  their  satel- 
lites attempted  to  oppress  nations,  as  Charles 
u'Anjou  did   Sicily,   the  people  would  rise 
ivith  the  same  unanimity  and  determination 
the  Sicilians  did.     If  such  chastisement 
vere  sure  to  be  inflicted,  we  might  depend  on 
eeing  better  governments,   with  very   little 
langer  of  such  proofs  of  national  power  being 
"equired."     Observe,    he    recommends,  not 
nly  physical  force,  but   assassination,  the 
rivate  business  of  every  one  in  a  public 
:ause,  as  it  occurred  in  the  case  in  point,  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  c'asameansof  reforming 
he  world,''     I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  geue- 
al   recommendation,  but  certainly  do  not 
gree  in  the  individual  application  he  pro- 
ioses.    "  In  the  same  country,  where  Charles 
I'Anjou  authorised  the  iniquities  which  we 
lave  described,  ere  the  Sicilian  Vespers  put 
stop  to  his  criminal  career,  one   of  his 
ace  sanctions  a  government,  which,  had  he 
>r  his  myrmidons  any  reason  to  suspect 
nother   vesper,   they    would   not    dare   to 
phold.     Those  who  have  a  horror  of  revo- 
ions  ought  to  ask  themselves,  whether  a 
ople  can,  by  any  process,  be  reduced  to  a 
orse  condition  than  theirs  who  groan  under 
be  wicked  government  of  Naples  ? — whether 
be  possible  for  power  to  be  more  profli- 
te    or    more    cowardly?      And    if    they 
onestly  feel,  as  they  must  feel,  that  it  is 
jyond  possibility,  let  them  ask  themselves 
hether  the  happiness  of  several  millions  of 
man  beings  renders  it  not  desirable  that  a 
irlvvind  should  rise  strong  enough  to  sweep 
m  the  face  of  the  earth  such  intolerable 
mination?" 
The  man  must  have  an  esoteric  doctrine, 
be  dealing  with  symbols — the  island  of 
ily  and  the  wicked  cowardly  government 
Naples  must  mean  the  island  of  Ireland 
its  relations  with  England.     The  Nea- 
litans  and  Sicilians  have  the  same  govern- 
nt,  religion,  and  language — the  geogra- 
ical  separation  is  a  slight  geological  rent, 
e   king   of  both   countries  is  said  to  be  a 
11-intentioned,   if   silly,  young   man,   his 
ults  are  said  to  be  too  great  economy,  and 
xious   desire   to   restore   the   delapidated 
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finances  of  his  country — he  gives  more  away 
in  charity  and  less  to  the  opera — he  is  rather 
fond  of  military  show,  and  does  not  well 
understand  (his  great  crime  with  the  English) 
their  principles  of  political  economy.     Both 
countries  have  some   excellent  institutions, 
not  to  be  found  in  England.      Sicily   has   a 
small  population  and  a  rich  territory,  and 
the  inhabitants  appear   to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  live  upon  the  produce,  which  is  seen 
in  the  immense  number  of  monks  and  nuns. 
The  king  often  personally  pays  them  a  visit, 
and  is  rather  too  fond,  like  most  absolute 
potentates  of  the  present  day,  of  encouraging 
industry  by  employing  his  capital,  and  specu- 
lating in   its  profits   himself.     But  this  is 
really  no  reason  the  Sicilians  should  assassi- 
nate all  the  Neapolitans  in  their  couutry,  and 
the  great  evidence  that  they  have   not  suffi- 
cient cause,  is,  that  with   their  fiery  tem- 
perament   and    use    of   the   knife,   and   a 
mountainous  country  to  protect  them  from 
the  consequences,  they  do  not  display  the 
same  features  of  crime  (as  it  is  called)  as  in 
Ireland.      When    not    theorising,    without 
giving  proof,  but  stating  facts,  we  go  along 
with    the  reviewer :    "  It   was   the   sense  of 
wrongs  and  sufferings  that,  drove  the  Sici- 
lians to  despair,  and  made  each    of  them 
feel  that  he   had   no  other  resource  but  to 
exterminate   the  wolf  from  the  fold  (query, 
a  parson  in  Ireland)  or  be  his  victim — this 
was  the  cause  of  the  unaninimity  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Sicilians — 

"  Una  salus  victis — null  am  speraresalutem. 

"  (Or  which  reads  in  English,  l  one  safety 
to  the  conquered  to  look  for  no  safety.') 
The  feeling  of  despair  was  uuiversal,  all 
classes  having  equally  suffered  from  the 
conquerors.  Hence,  at  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion,  the  people  were  unanimous  in 
hunting  down  the  French — soon  after,  when 
they  had  been  entirely  overpowered,  or 
nearly  so,  the  great  families  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  rebellion,  and  began  to 
direct  the  energies  of  the  nation  with  unity 
of  purpose,  vigour,  and  knowledge  of  the 
important  business  they  had  in  hand.  The 
people  at  first,  in  their  despair,  proclaimed  a 
republic."  W.J.B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


REVIEW. 

Atheism  Justified,  and  Religion  Superseded, 
reasonably,  summarily,  and  conclusively. 
By  Diagoras  Atheos. — Hetherington* 

This  little  tract  justifies  its  title,  for  in  the 
space  of  eight  pages,  and  for  one  pennj',  we 
have  the  world's  greatest  curse  despatched, 
without  remorse  or  preamble.  It  is  of  simi- 
lar size  and  style  with  the  Oracle,  and  I 
would  recommeud  the  purchasers  of  the  out 
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to  become  the  purchasers  of  the  other  also. 
The  following  is  a  sample  of  its  contents  : 

Syllogism  1st. 

The  highest  degree  of  certitude  of  the 
reality  of  an  alleged  existence  is  attainable, 
solely,  through  the  mind's  consciousness  of  a 
determinate  sensation  immediately  produced 
by  such  existence. 

The  mind  has  no  consciousness  of  a  deter- 
minate sensation  immediately  produced  by 
the  existence  of  a  god  or  supreme  being. 

Therefore,  the  highest  degree  of  certitude 
of  the  reality  of  the  alleged  existence  of  a 
god  or  supreme  being  is  unattainable. 
Syllogism  2nd. 

The  next  to  the  highest  degree  of  cer- 
tainty concerning  an  alleged  existence  is  to 
be  derived,  solely,  from  strictly  reasonable 
demonstration. 

No  strictly  reasonable  demonstration  ex- 
ists of  the  alleged  existence  of  a  god. 

Therefore,we  do  not  possess  even  the  next 
to  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  concerning 
the  reality  of  the  alleged  existence  of  a 
god. 

Syllogism  3rd. 

Less  than  the  greatest  degree  of  certainty 
must  be  productive  of  some  degree  of  doubt. 

Concerning  the  existence  of  a  god  we 
have  less  than  the  greatest  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 

Therefore,  concerning  the  existence  of  a 
god  we  must  have  some  degree  of  doubt. 
Syllogism  4  th. 

All  things  possible  to  be,  it  is  possible  for 
a  god  to  cause  to  be. 

The  greatest  degree  of  certainty  of  the 
existence  of  a  god,  is  a  thing  possible  to  be. 

Therefore,  the  greatest  degree  of  certainty 
of  the  existence  of  a  god,  it  is  possible  for  a 
god  to  cause  to  be. 

Syllogism  5th. 

It  is  the  will  of  god  that  all  thing  exis- 
tent should  exist,  and  that  all  possible 
things  non-existent  should  not  exist. 

Evil,  scepticism,  unbelief,  and  irreligion 
are  things  existent,  and  the  greatest  degree 
of  certainty  of  the  existence  of  a  god  is  a 
possible  thing  non-existent. 

Therefore,    that    evil,    scepticism,  unbe- 
lief, and  irreligion  should  exist,  and  that  the 
greatest  degree  of  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  a  god  should  not  exist,  is  the  will  of  god. 
Syllogism  6th. 

God  predestined,  and  caused  to  be,  or 
created,  all  things  existent. 

All  evil,  crime,  misery,  doubt,  and  irreli- 
gion are  things  existent. 

Therefore,  all  evil,  crime,  misery,  doubt, 
and  irreligion,  god  predestined  and  caused 
to  be,  or  created. 

Syllogism  7th. 

(A  creator  should  be  considered  respon- 
sible for  his  creatures,  and  hence) — 
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God,  as  the  sole  and  unassisted  creator  of 
the  universe,  should  alone  be  considered 
responsible  for  all  creatures. 

Mankind,  together  with  all  the  evil, 
wickedness,  doubt,  unbelief,  and  irreligion 
to  which  they  are  subject  are  creatures. 

Therefore,  for  mankind,  together  with  all 
the  evil,  wickedness,  doubt,  unbelief,  and 
irreligion  to  which  they  are  subject,  god 
should  alone  be  considered  responsible. 

CONCLUSION. 

From  the  foregoing  syllogisms  it  is  con- 
sectaneous,  that  all  religion  is  mere  folly. 

The  very  existence  of  its  supreme  object 
is  not  free  from  a  degree  of  incertitude,  im- 
measurably greater  than  whatever  may  at- 
tend the  question  of  the  reality  of  the  com- 
monest external  objects  that  impress  the 
human  sensorium,  and,  besides,  were  men 
ever  so  sure  of  the  actuality  of  an  omnipo- 
tent god,  they  could  not  but  admit  that 
man's  merit  or  demerit,  in  relation  to  such 
a  being,  are  things  utterly  beyond  his  own 
control,  in  short,  that  relatively  to  a  god 
there  can  be  no  such  things  as  merit  and 
demerit. 

Man,  with  the  most  exalted  piety,  must 
exclaim  with  St.  Paul,  "  By  the  grace  of 
god  I  am  what  lam;"  and,  as  the  subject 
of  the  greater  possible  degree  of  vice  and 
misery,  he  may  as  justly  say,  "  By  the  repro-  l 
bation  of  god  I  am  what  I  am." 

Is  it  not  the  doctrine  of  the  christian 
scriptures  that  god  hath  mercy  on  whom 
he  will  have  mercy  and  whom  he  will  he 
hardeneth  ?  And  why  not  ?  for  "  Hath  not 
the  potter  power  over  the  clay — of  the  same 
lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour  and 
another  unto  dishonour  ?"  and  who  shall  com-  '• 
plain?  "What  son  of  man  shall  grumble? 
"Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  who 
formed  it,  "Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?" ' 

Paul  was  evidently  a  necessitarian,  and 
believed  not  that  man  was  responsible  to 
god,  unless  he  believed  contrary  to  what  he 
taught. 

If  a  deist  or  religionist  would  refute  the 
arguments  propounded  by  the  foregoing  syl- 
logisms, he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  con- 
clusions can  only  be  avoided  by  disproving 
the  premises.  The  propounder  cannot  evitate 
the  conviction,  that  if  there  be  a  god,  that 
being  predestined  him  to  turn  from  Chris- 
tianity to  atheism — aye  !  even  to  pen  these 
very  lines  stating  such  conviction,  "for''  as  • 
he  would  especially  remind  christians,  con- 
cerning   their     God,      li  of     him,     and 

THROUGH  HIM,  AND    BY  HIM,  ARE  ALL 

THINGS.     Amen." 


ADDRESSES.— Mr.  Southwell,  46,  West  Register- 
street,  Edinburgh. 

Messrs.  Robinson,  booksellers,  ^Greenside-street,. 
ditto. 

Thomas  Finlay,  rjaddington-place,  ditto. 

T.  Paterson,  38,  West  Register-street,  ditto. 
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TWO  MORE  ARRESTS 

Edinburgh,  Aug.  14,  1843. 

Two  of  my  volunteer  bill-posters  were 
taken  up  at  1  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  I  was  all  night  running  about  for  bail — 
£20  each — which  was  at  last  got — their 
case  comes  on  to  day. — The  case  of  bill- 
posters is  deferred  till  tomorrow.       T.  P. 


SPORTING  INTELLIGENCE. 

[T  will  be  seen,  by  the  copy  of  a  bill  which  follows, 
.hat  Paterson  is  again  at  liberty,  and  at  work.  He 
lever  allows  the  grass  to  grow  tinder  his  feet,  but 
nakes  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Paterson  is  not  a 
icientific  fighter — he  doesn't  wait  until  "time  "is 
tailed  before  he  comes  to  the  "  scratch,"  but  is  no 
looner  on  his  feet,  after  a  knock-down  blow,  than 
le  is  at  his  opponent  again,  hitting  out  right  and 
eft,  and  always  with  telling  effect,  for  he  keeps  too 
lose  to  be  ever  out  of  distance.  In  his  first  encoun- 
er  with  the  Scotch  god  he  sported  a  green  flag,  this 
ime  he  has  a  pink  one — his  "game  "  is  undoubted, 
,nd  hi3  honesty  unquestionable,  so  that  no  parties 
ieed  fear  a  "  cross,"  and  I  trust,  under  such  cir- 
umstances  he  won't  want  for  backers.  He  was 
ery  much  out  of  condition  when  I  last  reported — 
e  had  a  very  bad  arm,  and  assured  me  he  could 
I  Lot  stand  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time,  but  he 
p  fast  improving,  and  will  shortly,  I  have  no  doubt, 
ecover  his  usual  stamina.  W.  C. 


Almost  thou  per suadest  me  to  be  a  christian. 
Thomas  Paterson  begs  most  respectfully  to  thank 
ae  procurator-fiscal  for  the  patronage  he  has  so 
berally  bestowed  upon  him,  and  sincerely  trusts, 
y  strict  attention  to  business,  and  keeping  con- 
antly  on  sale  at  his  shop,  No.  38,  West  Register- 
;reet,  a  great  variety  of  first-rate  infidel  works,  to 
lerit  a  repetition  of  past  favours. 
Thomas  Paterson  begs  also  to  offer  the  city  police 
is  hearty  thanks  for  the  vigorous  manner  in  which 
iey  "  stretched  the  law  "  against  his  bill-stickers! 
is  present  limited  means  will  not  admit  of  his 
stifying  his  gratitude  in  so  substantial  a  form  as 
iey  may  desire,  but  all  he  can,  he  will  do ;  and  if 
I  occasional  treat,  in  the  sbape  of  a  "  blasphemous  " 
imphlet,  will  suffice,  they  may  command  it  at  any 
ne. 

Thomas  Paterson  has  nothing  further  to  add,  ex- 
j>t  that  he  has  now  on  sale  an  excellent  stock  of 
oks,  such  as  the  procurator-fiscal  delighteth  to  ho- 
ur :  amongst  the  rest,  "  Good  Sense,"  the  book  of 
oks.  (Much  needed  by  the  Edinburgh  christians.) 
The  Bible  an  Improper  Book  for  Youth,  and  Dan- 
rous  to  the  Easily-excited  Brain  ;  with  Immoral 
d  Contradictory  Passages  therefrom."  Oracle  of 
iason.  This  paper  is  the  open,  uncompromising, 
d  fearless  advocate  of  atheism — weekly.  Investi- 
r.  Its  aim  is  to  discover  truth,  to  expose  error, 
d  to  collect  materials  for  a  new  structure  of  meta- 
ysical  philosophy— weekly.  "  God  versus  Pater- 
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son,"  the  extraordinary  Bow-street  police  report. 
"  Great  Dragon  Cast  Out,"  a  splendid  satire  on 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  "Yahoo,"  the  famous 
satire  on  priestcraft,  and  kingcraft.  "  Existence  of 
Christ  Disproved,"  by  a  German  Jew.  "  The 
Spirit  of  Bonner  in  the  Disciples  of  Jesu3."  "  Eter- 
nity of  the  Universe."  "  Palmer's  Principles  of 
Nature."  New  Moral  World.  "Paley  Refuted." 
Also  the  works  of  Mirabaud,  Volney,  Hume,  Paine, 
Shelley,  Dale  Owen,  Frances  Wright,  Haslam, 
Strauss,  Carlile,  and  other  common  sense  authors. 

NOTICE. 

A  valuable  friend  of  freedom  of  expression  having 
presented  the  Anti- Persecution  Union  v»  ith  the  re- 
mainder of  the  large  edition  of  Mr.  Paterson's  trial, 
entitled  "  God  versus  Paterson,"  the  committee 
have  resolved  on  selling  them  at  6d.  each.  Every 
person,  therefore,  who  takes  a  copy  of  this  extraor- 
dinary work  will  add  to  the  funds  of  the  Anti- Perse- 
cution Union.  G.  J.  H.,  Sec. 

ADDRESS 

OF    THE 

ANTI-PERSECUTION     UNION. 

II. 

The  government  has  lent  its  hand  to  the 
cause  of  religious  tyranny,  and  the  alter- 
native is  unequivocally  proposed  to  you — 
whether  you  will  rise  up  in  the  defence  of 
freedom  of  expression,  or  ignominiously  lie 
down  as  pasture  for  priestcraft  to  feed  on. 
The  saintly  bigot  is  again  prowling  on  the 
path  of  human  improvement.  Intolerance, 
the  ally  of  error,  the  parent  of  hypocrisy, 
the  sworn  foe  of  justice,  liberty,  and  truth, 
has  now  reared  its  hateful  head  in  the  person 
of  the  procurator-fiscal  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. Two  reputable  booksellers  of  that 
place  (Messrs.  Finlay  and  Robinson)  one 
grey  with  years,  and  the  other  broken  in 
health,  have  been  dragged  from  their  homes 
and  families — their  property  seized — and 
themselves  thrown  into  gaol,  for  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  selling  such  works  as 
those  of  Paine  and  Palmer,  Voltaire  and  Shel- 
ley. A  short  time  ago,  when  England  was 
disgraced  with  similar  prosecutions,  Scot- 
land contributed  to  the  support  and  defence 
of  the  victims,  and  aided  to  wipe  away 
the  national  infamy — therefore  are  you,  in 
common  gratitude,  bound  to  return  simi- 
lar assistance.  But  did  not  the  claims 
of  gratitude  present  themselves,  it  would  not 
the  less  be  your  duty,  to  look  to  this  case, 
indeed,  it  is  every  one's  true  interest  to  see 
that  no  single  act  of  oppression,  anywhere, 
passes  unredressed,  and  uucondemned. 

The  Anti-Persecution  Union  will  stand 
no  idle  spectators  of  this  matter,  for  they 
are  determined  to  attempt  every  legitimate 
means  of  establishing  the  freedom  of  discus* 
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star,  and  rescuing  the  victims  of  religious 
bigotry.  Every  earnest  effort  shall  be  made, 
and  every  proper  appeal  shall  be  tried.  If 
iufidels  remain  supiue,  then  shall  it  go  forth 
that  they  want  generosity,  or  that  they  want 
spirit.  If  christians  do  not  denounce  these 
proceedings,  then  shall  the  infamy  of  them, 
while  pen  or  tongue  is  at  our  command,  be 
fixed  on  their  principles  for  ever.  Let  no 
man  take  to  himself  the  selfish  consolation 
that  "  he  has  liberty  enough/'  while  his 
brother  is  the  victim  of  oppression.  Let  no 
party  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  secure 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  great  objects,  while 
freedom  of  expression  is  on  any  pretence 
forhidden. 

Messrs.  Finlay  and  Robinson  are  impri- 
soned for  the  exercise  of  that  right  which  no 
man  ought  ever  to  relinquish.  Let  every 
such  act  of  aggression  be  the  signal  for 
holding  public  meetings  in  every  town  and 
city  in  the  nation.  These  prosecutions  are 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  Christianity, 
therefore  let  every  pulpit  be  beseiged  forth- 
with. If  Christianity  is  not  to  be  taxed 
with  disgrace,  insist  that  every  minister  of 
the  gospel  unequivocally  denounces  the 
proceedings  of  the  prosecutors.  Persecution 
for  opinion  has  ever  been  the  prime  curse  of 
civilised  society.  If  religion,  after  open, 
fair,  and  decided  appeals,  is  found  to  foster 
this  oppression,  the  Anti- Persecution  Union 
will  propose  the  question — whether  is  it 
better  to  have  religion  or  liberty  ?  Then 
shall  public  opinion  be  instructed — as  Scot- 
land's poet  himself  would  render  it — to 

Lay  the  priest  usurper  low, 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe, 
Liberty's  in  every  blow. 

The  government  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  unjust  imprisonment  of  Messrs.  Finlay 
and  Robinson  has  proclaimed  them  public 
property,  the  sacred  objects  of  public  pro- 
tection and  public  support.  Already  have 
they  been  subjected  to  one  trial — to  heavy 
expences — and  are  now  awaiting  another 
trial.  Let  every  man  give  to  these  proceed- 
ings his  hearty  execration,  and  to  the  victims 
his  pecuniary  support — then  will  injustice 
be  defeated,  bigotry  will  lick  the  dust,  and 
the  right  of  free  discussion  will  triumph. 

G.  J.  Holyoake,  Sec. 
40,  Holy  well-street,  August  10,  1843. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  preceding,  news 
has  been  received  of  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Paterson  in  Edinburgh — also  of  a  man  for 
sticking  the  bills  of  the  social  branch  there. 
Other  arrests  are  about  to  be  made.  The 
public  cannot  endeavour  too  earnestly  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  infamous  proceedings. 

O.  J.  H. 


Subscriptions  received  by  Mr.  Watson,  5,i 
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Paul's  Alley,  Paternoster  Row.  Mr.  Hether- 
ington,  40,  Holywell-street,  Strand.  Mr. 
Abrahams,  Rotunda,  3,  Blackfriars  Road. 
Mr.  Stewart,  23,  John-street,  Tottenham 
Court  Road. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
For  the  Anti- Persecution  Union. 

R.  R.,  annual  sub.  of  Is.  per  month        ..j^O  13 

J.  M.  C,  annual  sub.  of  Is.  per  month    ..  0  13 

Mr.  Palmer     0    1 

Fair  Play,  per  W.J.B 0    2 

T.  S.,  Stepney        0    1 

W.  W 0  10 

Per  Collector  97. 

B.J 0    2 

T.  M 0    2 

R.W.D 0    2 

G.  J.  Holyoake,  Sec. 


NOTICE. 

Received — Final  reply  to  the  mistakes  of  G.  J.  H., 
by  A  Coventry  Socialist  Lecturer. 
J.  C.  F. — I  think  not,  at  least  for  some  time. 


It  is  a  common  doctrine  that  to  god  all  things 
ai-e  possible,  without  any  reservation ;  but  beside  a 
thousand  other  impossibilities,  we  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  god's  causing  any  one  thing  to  be  and  not 
to  be  at  the  same  time ;  we  deny  that  he  can  anni- 
hilate infinite  space  or  even  make  it  finite  ;  and  we 
defy  any  rational  man  honestly  to  affirm  that  he 
can  either  comprehend  or  believe  the  possibility  of 
such  things. 

"  Where  then  is  god's  omnipotence  ?    the  unso- 
phisticated deist  will  exclaim.     The  universe,  nay, 
even  the  meanest  atom  therein,  is  stronger  than  he ! 
Well,  so  be  it! — Atheism  Justified. 
—  "» 

One   Fenny. 

This  Day  is  Published, 

V.      Natural     Theology     Exposed.         By 
George     Ensor. 

PART  I.,  NOW  READY,  CONTAINS, 
Price  Sixpence, 

I.  Superstition.   By  Plutarchus.    With 
Preface  by  Wyttenbach. 
II.  Liberty  and  Necessity.     By  Hume. 

III.  The  Life  of  Spinoza. 

IV.  The    Supposed    Necessity    of   De- 
ceiving the  Vulgar.     By  J.  Hibberf. 

V.  Natural   Theology   Exposed.      By 
George  Ensor. 

Printed  and  Published  by  WILLIAM  CHILTON,  No. 
40,  Holywell-street,  Strand,  London. 
Saturday,  August  19,  1813. 
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"FAITH'S  EMPIRE   IS  THE   WORLD;   ITS   MONARCH,  GOD;  ITS   MINISTERS,  THE  PRIESTS; 

ITS  SLAVES,   THE   PEOPLE." 


First  Editor — Charles  Southwell,  imprisoned  for  twelve  months  and  fined  j^IOO,  for  Blasphemy  in  No.  4. 
Second  Editor — George  Jacob  Holyoake,  imprisoned  for  six  months,  for  Blasphemy,  at  Cheltenham. 
Third  Editor — Thomas  Pater.^on,  imprisoned  for  one  month,  for  Blasphemous  Placards,  in  London. 
Vendors — George  Adams,  imprisoned  for  one  month  for  selling  No.  25,  in  Cheltenham  ;  and 
Harriet  Adams,  his  wife,  arrested  for  selling  No.  4,  in  the  &ame  town. 


No.  89.1 


EDITED    BY    WILLIAM    CHILTON. 


[Price  Id. 


PHYSICAL 


FORCE  AND 
POWER. 

hi. 


MORAL 


Mr.  Gladstone,  now  one  of  the  cabinet 
ministers,  when  in  opposition,  said  the  Chi- 
nese   would    be  justified    in   poisoning   the 
English  who  invaded  China.     Now  he  is  a 
j-'tate    doctor,  the   recommendation   is   often 
thrown  in  his  teeth,   and  he  does  not  deny 
this  prescription  for  a  country's  wrongs.     If 
there  be  any  degrees   in    assassination,   any 
one  kind  more  "base,   cowardly,   sneaking, 
and  atrocious,"  I  think  our  socialist  friends 
will    allow  this    wholesale    assassination — 
equally  liable  to  make  away  with  friend  and 
?oe,    innocent   and   guilty — was   the    worst 
species.      Recommended,    too,    by    a   man 
having  a  seat   in  the  legislative  assembly, 
and    afterwards    in     the     administration — 
spoken  against  his  countrymen,  who  were 
carrying   on   a   war   in  a  distant  and   most 
oreign  country,  according  to  the  prescribed 
•ules  of  warfare  !     Having  got  his  celebrity 
as  a  quack,  when  called  in  as  a  state  phy- 
sician, he  forgot  the  remedies  he  had  volun- 
;eered  to  people  not  his  patients,  and  sworn 
nto  the  possession  of  his  office,  which  he  was 
to  use  to  the  good  of  the  queen's    subjects, 
he   forgot   that   the    Irish    were    labouring 
nder  an  incurable  disease,  produced  by  a 
ong  course  of  similar  treatment  to  what  the 
Chinese  temporarily  met  with  at  the  hands 
f  the  English,  and,  therefore,  in  the  Irish 
ase,    this   kill-or-cure     experiment    might 
ave  been  safely  tried  on  the  constitution, 
nfortunately,  too,  the  Chinese  did  not  give 
im  the  advantage  of  seeing  its  effects,  they 
cted  more  on  the  advice  of  the  socialists, 
ere  knocked  down  like  nine-pins,  behaved 
ike   sheep    worried   by  dogs,   and  pushing 
oral  power  to  an  extreme,  put  an   end  to 
hemselves  instead   of  their    enemies,    the 
nglish.     Perhaps  this'  may  have  alarmed 
he   sensitive  mind  of  Lord  Brougham,  or 
he    Oracle  of  Reason  may  have  that  effect 
n  the  improvement  of  the  public  mind,  that 
e  seriously  apprehended  that  assassination 
ight  be   recommended  in   the    House  of 
ommons,  and  therefore  he  would  not  have 
he  liberty  of  saying  it   taken  away  from 
them.    "  Lord  Brougham  — Suppose  a  penson 
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broaches  a  treasonable  topic  in  parliament — 
suppose  he   recommends   assassination  of  a 
monarch  ?     Lord  Campbell — Why,    if    my 
noble  and  learned  friend  considers  it  possible 
treason  can  ever  be  spoken  in  parliament, 
I  will  introduce  a  word  to  meet  it — but  my 
words   are  framed  so  as   to   exclude   '  sedi- 
tious, blasphemous,  or   indecent   language.' 
Lord  Brougham  remarked — Private   assas- 
sination might,  perhaps,  be  recommended  in 
parliament."  —  (Times,    Wednesday,     July 
19.)     We  hope  we    have   reported   rightly 
his  lordship,  if  not,  we  are  quite   willing  he 
should  call  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  printer  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason — a  rather 
frequent   threat  with  his  lordship  of  late, 
consequent  on  the  responsibility  of   printers 
to  show   him  up.     O'Connell,    who  is    not 
nice  in  his  language,  and  gives   the  right 
names  to  things,  enough  to  shock  a  socialist, 
calls  the  landlords  murderers  and  assassins, 
and  justifies  their  assassination  by  the  pea- 
santry.    He  is  reported  to  have  said  (Times, 
July  17),   "  The  whole  English  press,   and 
every  man  of  a  civilised  mind,  condemned 
the  present  system  of  tenure,  so  productive 
of  reciprocal  murde*rs  between  landlord  and 
tenant   (hear,   hear) — for   the  landlord  who 
turned  his  tenantry  from  their  houses  to  die 
in  dykes  and  ditches,  was  as  much  a  mur- 
derer as  the  tenant  who,  in  the  wild  justice 
of  his    revenge,    assassinated    his    landlord. 
(Hear,    hear.)     The   hundreds   of    assassi- 
nations committed  by  Irish  landlords  called 
to  heaven  for  vengeance,  and  he  now  called 
upon    that  class  of  the  community  to  join 
him  in  getting  rid  of  a  system  that  was  the 
cause  of  so  much  crime,  misery,  and  sorrow, 
and  that  covered  the  land  with  blood."     We 
are  afraid  he  has  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the 
Oracle  of  Reason,  without  doing  us  the  justice 
of  acknowledging  the  plagiarism.     He  bears 
us  out  in    our  remarks,    that    those    who 
commit  crimes  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
must   put  up   with  the  punishment.      The 
dying  cannot  wait  for  the  improvement  of 
public  opinion,  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the 
Coventry  lecturer  to  be  in  before  the  death. 
The  half  dozen  objection*  of  the  Coventry 
Socialist  Lecturer,  seem  to  be  founded  partly 
on  a  misinterpretation  of  what  was  written. 
We  will  take  them  one  by  one.     Firat,  he 
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says,  u  Because  it  substitutes  individual 
revenge  for  public  justice."  Now,  if  he 
means,  as  it  reads,  that  I  recommended  every 
individual  to  disregard  justice,  where  it  exis- 
ted, and  take  upon  himself  the  punishment  of 
his  own  private  wrongs,  everybody  must  see 
that  I  recommend  no  such  thing.  I  gave, 
as  an  example,  the  assassination  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharpe,  where  there  was  a  leaning 
to  the  side  of  mercy,  in  only  selecting  one 
victim  —  which  probably  prolonged  the 
struggle,  and  occasioned  a  great  deal  more 
bloodshed.  In  the  above  case,  and  as  I 
recommended  it,  it  was  the  very  reverse  of 
proposition  one — I  recommended  public 
justice  to  make  examples  of  some  individual 
criminals,  who  have  for  centuries  offended 
against  all  the  laws  of  society,  and  in  the 
face  of  all  the  world  unblushingly  defend 
and  continue  their  profession  of  robbery  and 
murder.  Even  Lynch  law,  and  the  wild 
justice  of  revenge,  have  been  in  more  instan- 
ces right  than  they  have  been  wrong,  which 
cannot  be  said  so  generally  in  all  cases  of 
legal  justice.  Objection  the  second  seems 
to  be  founded  on  the  same  misapprehension, 
that  I  proposed  to  every  individual  idio- 
syncracy  to  judge  of  a  wrong,  and  take  up 
the  sword  of  justice  himself.  I  am  not 
going  to  give  any  opinion  upon  it,  but  I  will 
only  remark,  that  this  is  done  in  duelling, 
and  though  we  are  all  liable  to  give  offence 
to  some,  and  ready  to  go  out  or  receive  its 
equivalent  in  insult  or  chastisement,  yet  in 
calculating  the  security  of  life,  it  is  of  such 
rare  occurrence,  that  it  can  never  rationally 
be  taken  into  consideration.  But  in  its 
application  to  the  question,  I  had  already 
considered  no  man's  life  to  be  safe  or  worth 
having,  in  consequence,  of  the  grinding 
injuries  of  a  few  over  the  many — and  there- 
fore the  many  were  merely  returning  the 
compliment,  and  reminding  the  few  of  the 
uncertain  tenure  of  their  lives,  the  security 
of  which  depended  on  passive  obedience 
to  injustice.  As  to  objection  three,  I  have 
answered  it  sufficiently,  as  far  as  it  applies 
to  me,  and  taking  it  in  that  light,  I  will 
merely  remark  the  absolute  positiveness  of 
the  proposition.  It  is  not  put  as  a  question 
in  the  text,  but  two  general  rules,  without 
exception,  are  given  here,  first,  that  the 
world  has  never  been  made  better,  secondly 
but  a  great  deal  worse  by  it.  Now  duelling 
leaves  it  as  a  matter  of  chance  who  is  to 
die,  and  the  innocent  may  become  the 
victim,  and  not  the  guilty,  which  makes  it 
worse  than  other  physical  force,  and  in  that 
light  it  has  not  the  redeeming  qualities  of  a 
justifiable  assassination — yet,  however  pre- 
sent civilisation  may  abhor  the  practise,  I 
think  few  would  say  the  world  has  never 
been  made  better,  but  a  great  deal  worse  by 
it.  Now  many  people  have  thought,  and 
think  still,  that  it  acts  as  a  salutary  check 
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over  the  passions  of  men,  and  prevents  social 
wrong  which,  sometimes,  worse  than  crimes, 
cannot  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  law.  In 
that  light,  it  has  been  canvassed  in  the  late 
numbers  of  the  Spectator,  on  occasion  of  the 
recent  fatal  duel.  Objection  four,  "  Because 
it  deprives  man  of  all  the  advantages  of 
living  in  society  "—we  had  security  of  life, 
now  we  hear  of  property,  and  as  we  have 
said  before,  if  people  choose  to  act  syste- 
matically against  the  laws  of  society,  they 
must  take  the  consequence.  The  jury  of 
the  whole  world,  every  intellectual  indi- 
vidual, on  opinions  founded  upon  every 
human  consideration,  have  condemned  the 
proceedings  in  Ireland — even  the  present 
have  always  found  the  past  guilty — are  the 
robbers  and  murderers,  then,  who  happen  to 
be  in  possession,  entitled  to  give  a  verdict  in 
their  own  favour,  or  recommend  themselves  to 
their  own  mercy,  instead  of  submitting  to 
the  penalty  of  their  crimes  ?  "When  inse- 
curity of  life  and  property  have  deprived 
man  of  all  the  advantages  of  living  in  society, 
and  that,  too,  for  the  greater  number,  we  say 
the  sooner  the  lesser  are  made  to  feel  it  the 
better.  Feargus  O'Connor  very  well  said 
the  other  day,  on  occasion  of  the  great 
meeting  in  Mary-le-bone  :  u  The  best  speech 
he  had  heard  up  to  that  time,  was  the  short 
and  pithy  one  delivered  by  an  Irishman,  in 
answer  to  the  gallant  general,  when  he  said 
that  confusion  still  existed  in  Ireland.  '  So 
it  ought.'  (Hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers.)" 
So  I  say  to  the  C.  S.  L.  Objection  fifth, 
as  far  as  this  refers  to  me,  I  gave  a  graduated 
sliding  scale  to  the  parsons  in  Ireland. 
Sixth,  "  Because  man  has  no  right  to  take 
away  that  life  he  has  not  the  power  to  give." 
"What!  you  have  no  right  to  kill  in  self-de- 
fence,when  attacked  by  murderers,  or  waylaid 
by  highwaymen  ?  The  conditional  killing 
I  recommended.  But  perhaps  you  may  kill 
one  of  the  most  innocent  murderers  or 
highwaymen,  in  forgetfulness  of  number 
five.  Of  course  you  may  not  commit 
suicide,  when  tired  of  life,  according  to  six. 
Does  the  Coventry  Socialist  Lecturer  eat 
butchers' meat,  or  only  imbibe  animalculse,  in 
his  water,  engulph  them  in  breathing,  or  press 
them  under  foot  in  walking  ?  Does  he  practice 
passive  obedience  to  all  the  vermin,  which, 
more  or  less,  all  human  flesh  is  heir  to  ? 
This  proposition  comes  from  the  coinage  of 
religion.  And  the  power  principle  seems  to 
me  an  admission  of  the  god-fallacy — who  has 
the  power  to  give  life?  When  he  can 
prove  to  me  a  power  who  can  give  life,  more 
than  the  present  powers  in  the  arrangement 
of  matter,  I  shall  be  inclined  to  become  of 
his  religion.  Destruction,  as  much  as 
creation,  is  a  principle  of  nature.  As  to  the 
argumentum  ad  hominem  (our  precious  selves) 
I  will  only  say,  the  case  in  point,  that  if 
sceptics  are  to  be  subject  to  the  loss  of  life 
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and  property,  on  account  of  their  opinions, 
we  shall  not  be  scrupulous  in  the  instruments 
we  use  to  defend  ourselves.     I  should  like 
to  see  the  goddists  begin,   we   should  soon 
have  a  strong  party  in  our  favour — I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  on  which  side  the  victory 
would  be,  and  the  sceptics  would  soon  have 
to  interpose  in  favour  of  the  religious,  as  in 
Madrid  the  other  day,  where  the  populace 
eat  a  monk.     It  was  only  a  few  years  before 
the  French  revolution,  that  an  infidel  was 
put  to  death — it  roused  Europe  and  Voltaire, 
and    tolled  the  knell   of  the  priesthood   in 
France,  too  many  of  whom,  unfortunately, 
had  to  expiate  their  rashness  on  the  scaffold, 
or   were  killed  like  wild  beasts,  or  hunted 
out  of  the  country.     If  such  were  not  the 
consequences,  we  might  wish  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  threats  which  the  C.  S.  L.  holds 
out.     I  believe  the  atheists  would  act  like 
men — in  the  case  of  a  fierce  persecution,  it 
would  be  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  as  far  as  we  should  not  take  a  slap  on 
one  cheek  and  give  the  other,  lose  a  coat 
and  give  a  cloak,  forced  to  walk  one  mile, 
offer  to  go  another.     Such  Tomfoolery  may 
have  been  recommended,  but  has  never  been 
practised.     Certainly,  the  reputed  author  of 
such  sayings,  never  showed  their  fulfilment 
in  his  own  person.     After  having  inveighed 
igainst  all  religions,  we  are  not  going  to 
dopt  as  our  faith,  and  practice,  the  greatest 
bsurdity  in  the  most  absurd  of  all  faiths. 
>uch  a  course  of  conduct  annihilates  all  jus- 
tice, as    it  offers  a   premium   to   injustice. 
Even  the  brute  creation,  who,  from  their 
rant  of  intelligence,   are  obliged  to  submit 
o  this  foolishness  of  Christianity,  sometimes 
urn  on  their  persecutors,  and,  in  the  wild 
ustice  of  revenge,  either   purchase   better 
:erms   for  themselves,   or   give    a   salutary 
yarning  to  others  not  to  offend  against  the 
aws  of  nature.     Beyond  certain  limits  they 
■vill    not   always   suffer   wrong,     but    will 
indicate  their  right.     Had  Jesus  mounted 
he  foal  as  it  is  said,  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
nstead  of  resenting  the  injury,  by  trying  to 
ear  up  with  him,  the  animal  would  have 
jiven  way,  and  sent  the  lord  roiling  on  the 
ground — or  the  mother,  whom  the  lord  seems 
have  delighted  to  vex,  from  hatred  to  all 
oothers,  would  have  set  upon  this  enemy  to 
er  young.  W.  J.  B. 


PANTHEISTIC  "  REVELATIONS." 

BY    A    BELIEVER. 

If  the  University  have  taught  pantheism,  it  is  that 
she  believes  it ;  and  if  she  believes  it,  she  will  teach 
it  notwithstanding  the  clergy  of  the  whole  world." 
— Professor  Michelet's  address,  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Paris,  1843. 

IIS  mighty  saying  of  the  French  philosopher,  can 

ply  be  matched  by  the  prophecy  of  Dr.  Lichtenberg, 

•ofessor  of  the  University  of  Galtingen,  and  coun- 

Uor  of  the  court,  in  the  times  of  George  III.     It  is 

||>  the  following  effect :  "  Fifty  years  hence,  panthe- 
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ism  will  dawn  upon  Europe,  as  the  universal  reli- 
gion." Time  is  striding  on  at  a  giant's  pace,  and  the 
name  of  Spinoza  and  his  sublime  doctrine,  kept  in 
abhorrence  only  a  short  time  since,  is  now  praised 
and  upheld  in  such  works  as  the  Westminster  Re- 
,  view,  and  even  by  the  associate  and  friend  of  royalty, 
Mr.  H.  Hallam,  who,  in  the  last  volume  of  his  great 
work,  very  nearly  proclaims  himself  a  disciple  of 
pantheism. 

But  our  readers  may  ask  us,  "  What  is  panthe- 
ism ?  "  It  is  a  fact,  which  may  appear  strange,  yet 
is  nothing  but  entirely  consequential,  that  whilst 
pantheism  is  the  doctrine  of  the  one  and  sole  unity — 
concealing  as  it  does  within  itself  the  universality 
of  ideas  (of  all  ideas),  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  re- 
duced to  a  simple,  the  simplest  formula.  Pan- 
theism, being  translated  from  its  Greek  origin,  into 
any  given  language,  becomes  at  once  intelligible  to 
the  most  modest  understanding.  "  Pan  theism  is 
the  doctrine  of  all-goddedness."  Christianity,  which, 
if  properly  conceived  and  understood,  is  but  pure 
pantheism,  proclaims  the  following  equally  clear 
and  concise  formula  thereof,  "all  things  are  in  god." 
And  so  they  are,  they  can  not  be  otherwise,  as  he  {it) 
is  "  the  only  existing  " — "  the  existing  " — "  the  only 
existence  " —  "  the  existence.''''  Pantheism  declines 
even  all  claim  to  originality — truth,  the  only  truth 
possible,  cannot  be  original  (at  least  not  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word).  The  secret  religion  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  icas  pantheism — whilst  they  did 
not  consider  the  people  capable  of  comprehending  it. 
In  this  they  were  wrong,  it  is  blasphemy  to  think, 
that  an  idea,  by  which  the  world  alone  can  be  really 
saved,  should  not  be  accessible  to  the  world.  Pan- 
theism is  entirely p radical,  and  although  not  every 
one  may  be  capable  of  fathoming  its  thorough 
depths,  and  of  deducting  therefrom  all  its  number- 
less corollaries,  yet,  every  one  is  able  to  under- 
stand it  so  far,  as  to  apply  it  practically. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  to  that 
land  and  its  history,  that  everything  relating  to  our 
present  history  and  civilisation  is  finally  amenable. 
Champollion  the  younger  places  the  erection  of  the 
Pyramids  before  any  of  the  present  written  records. 
Besides,  every  one  knows  that  the  writing  of  the 
ancient  Asiatic  nations  (Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac, 
&c.)  is  a  literal  one,  whilst  that  of  the  Egyptians  is 
symbolic  and  hieroglyphic.  As  the  latter  is  a  lesser 
development  of  language  than  the  former,  it  must 
be  clear  to  every  unbiassed  mind,  that  Egyptian 
writing  (and  civilisation)  have  preceded  that  of  the 
ancient  Asiatic  nations.  Even  the  syllabic  charac- 
ters of  the  Chinese  are  anterior  to  the  Asiatic  cha- 
racter, and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tradescant  Lay 
(now  interpreter  to  government  in  China),  in  his  re- 
cently published  work  on  China,  that  the  Chinese 
possess  works  anterior  to  even  the  Hebrew  deluge — 
works  which  the  future  may  reveal  to  us.  The  ideas 
contained  in  the  sacred  Chinese  books,  are  decidedly 
pantheistic,  which,  with  many  other  glares  of  ancient 
history,  may  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  lead- 
ing the  modern  French  school  to  that  belief  they  now 
so  fearlessly  and  unflinchingly  profess. 

Pantheism  is  the  doctrine  of  t'.ie  unity  and  univer- 
sality of  "the  existing" — "existence."  It  is  clear 
that  every  final  and  true  doctrine  must  necessarily 
lead  to,  and  unites  in — unity.  Because,  as  soon  as 
you  endeavour  to  dissever  and  divide  that  which 
lays  (in  the  shape  and  expanse  of  the  wide  universe) 
united  and  "  oned  "  before  us,  you  will,  at  once, 
lose  yourself  in  the  arbitrariety  of  fault  and  error. 
Thence  the  dualism  of  the  spiritualists  and  deists^* 
the  still  more  arbitrary  trialism  of  the  "hitherto" 
christians,  in  tine,  the  mythological  poly-theism 
(many-goddedness)  of  other  barbarian  nations.  But 
whatever  crude  and  miserable  nations  have  ever 
been  brought  before  the  mass  of  men,  we  contend 
that  there  existed  never  a  really  wise  and  superior 
man,  who  was  anything  but  a  pantheist  at  heart. 
One  of  the  most  striking  and  least  adverted  to  ex- 
amples is  Goethe  the  poet,  the  friend  and  chancellor 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who  was  after 
taunted  by  his  friends  for  constantly  carrying  the 
works  of  Spinoza  about  with  him.    In  mentioning 
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the  latter  revered  name,  we  have  clearly  to  state, 
that  Spinoza  was  not  the  discoverer  of  pantheism. 
It  is  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  some  that  he 
derived  his  ido as  from  Des  Cartes,  which  is  equally 
untrue.  We  repeat  our  belief,  that  pantheism  was 
the  religion  of  a  period,  which  anteceded  our  present 
record,  and  of  which  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras, 
the  Genesis,  the  boodahism  of  India,  &c.  are  but 
subsequent  and  faint  reflexions.  But  even  Roman 
antiquity  poured  forth  inspirations  of  pantheism, 
clearer  even  than  Spinoza  ever  did,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  sublime  passage,  which  is  worthy 
of  i>eing  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  on  the  door  of 
every  pantheist.  It  is  that  with  which  Pliny  prefa- 
ces his  second  book  of  natural  history  :  "  The  world 
(universe),  or  what  has  been  called  by  another  term, 
the  heavens  (god),  and  by  whose  expanse  every  thing  j 
else  is  encompassed,  Ibelieve  to  be  a  being  immense, 
neither  created  nor  ever  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  need- 
less for  man  to  investigate  its  wide  expanse,  nor  is 
it,  in  fact,  within  the  complex  of  the  human  mind. 
He  (it)  is  sacred,  eternal,  immense,  all-in-all,  or, 
rather,  the  all  itself — outward  and  inward,  contain- 
ing all  in  himself;  either  the  work  ot  all  nature,  or, 
rather,  nature  itself.  It  is  madness  to  discuss  its 
expanse  in  our  mind,  or  to  dare  to  utter  it."  That 
single  word  clearly  distinguishes  the  belief  of  panthe- 
ists from  that  of  atheists.  To  pan  theists  ei><?/ y  thing 
is  sacred — to  the  latter  (it  would  seem)  nothing. 

ADDRESS  TO  PATERSON. 

HAIL  Paterson  !  thou  venturous,  valorous  Scot, 
Thou  fiend  incarnate,  god-man,  or  what-not, 
Thou  lion  heart,  thou  christians'  direst  foe — 
Was  Samson  thy  progenitor  or  no  ? 
Or  Hercules?  whose  wond'rous  club  you  wield, 
To  drive  the  brazen  christians  from  the  field. 
Why  undertak'st  thou  the  mighty  feat, 
To  hurl  corruption  from  the  judgment  seat? 
To  raze  at  once  religion's  trading  marts, 
Founded  on  concrete  blood  of  human  hearts? 
Thou  mighty  monster-man,  aimst  thou  as  well 
To  cleanse  the  illtrain'd  mind  of  heaven  and  hell  ? 
Break  through  the  clouds,   and    beard  the  great 

"lam?" 
Wouldst  pluck  the  holy  pigeon — skin  the  lamb? 
Insult  the  virgin  modesty  of  Mary, 
Call  cherubs  chickens  of  old  Mother  Carey  ? 
Wouldst  thou  in  reason's  mortar  pound  the  trinity, 
Aud  wreck  with  murderous  pestle  the  divinity  ? 
Or  on  old  Abraham's  bosom  use  thy  pestle, 
Where  rotten  Lazarus  was  wont  to  nestle? 
What  manner  sf  man  art  thou,  thou  "  wiry-nerve," 
Who  thus  all  sacred  men  and  things  would  serve? 
Who  laughs  at  prayer,  derides  all  holy  things, 
Destroying  princes,  palaces,  and  kings  ? — 
That  is,  in  busy  thought.     Thou  wouldst  o'er  turn 
Our  constitution,  make  our  altars  burn, 
And  temples  also — thinking  it  a  joke 
To  make  both  church  and  worship  end  in  smoke. 
Well  speed  thee  Paterson,  and  Southwell  too  ! 
May  you  achieve  all  you  propose  to  do. 
Tho'  ravenous  wolves  beset  and  hem  thee  round, 
Thy  Scottish  friends  will  aid  thee — stand  thy  ground ! 
Ply  well  your  weapons,  smite  them  hip  and  thigh, 
And  England's  "  Union"  stands  not  idly  by. — CD. 


the  fellow,  and  gave  him  into  custody.  The 
case  came  on  for  hearing  the  same  day — 
Moncrieff  had  legal  assistance,  but  Paterson 
pressed  the  charge,  and  the  magistrates,  who 
seemed  rather  puzzled,  put  it  off  for  a  week. 


THE  SCOTCH  GOD  WAR. 


A  SCOTCH  CHRISTIAN  THIEF, 

Now,  by  Saint  Paul,  the  work  goes  bravely  on. 

Paterson  informs  me  that  on  Thursday, 
a  young  spark  of  the  aristocracy,  named 
Scott  Moncrieff,  came  to  his  shop,  pulled 
down  a  placard,  spit  upon  it,  and  tore  it — in 
imitation  of  the  valiant  Knight  Bruce,  of 
Holy  well-street  celebrity.  Paterson  was  for- 
tunately at  home — he  immediately  collared 


THE  CASE  OF  MR.  ROBINSON. 

No.  }  of  the  Freethinkers*  Journal  con- 
tained the  following  passage: 

"  This  is  not  a  time  to  be  hypercritical, 
when  a  great  principle  rs  at  stake,  and 
though  there  may  be  some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  proceedings  of  Robinson 
not  altogether  defensible,  still  there  is  suffi- 
cient merit  and  justice  on  his  side,  to  com- 
mand the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  inte- 
rested in  the  right  of  free  publication  and 
discussion." 

In  reference  to  this  Mr.  Robinson  says : 
{tI  am  rather  surprised  at  your  penning  such 
a  notice  respecting  my  case.  I  have  never  for 
one  moment  exhibited  to  public  view,  in  my 
window  or  shop,that  which  might  be  consider- 
edof  an  immoral  tendency;  and,  further,  the 
procurator-fiscal  has  not  got  one  single  book 
out  of  my  shop,  but  what  is  publicly  sold 
in  London  and  other  English  towns.  The 
works  which  are  regularly  advertised  in 
Bell's  Life,  the  Satirist,  and  London  Life, 
are  the  publications  which  are  said  to  be  the 
obscene  publications,  taken  from  my  shop. 
The  whole  value  of  these  books,  with  a  num- 
ber of  medical  works,  and  all  included  in 
the  'immoral  list/  do  not  amount  to  £5; 
while  the  works  called  '  blasphemy  '  which 
have  been  seized,  amount  to  above  a  £100. 
I  see  you  state  the  total  at  £50.  But  th'g 
you  will  perceive  is  uuder  one  half.  The 
seizure  of  goods  was  for  blasphemy  ;  but  the 
object  now  is  to  get  up  a  case  of  obscenity, 
so  as  to  turn  public  opinion  in  their  favour, 
and  to  take  off  the  disgraceful  charge  of  per- 
secuting a  man  for  his  opinions. 

11  The  charge  of  obscenity  against  me  is  a 
most  diabolical  piece  of  villany,  to  screen  the 
real  question  at  issue.  The  real  oflence  has 
been  my  publishing  the  work  entitled,  'The 
Bible  not  a  Proper  Book  for  Youth.'  Iu 
conclusion,  I  trust  you  will  do  my  case  jus- 
tice, and  not  give  the  enemy  a  helping 
hand." 

Although  this  remonstrance  does  not  ap- 
ply to  any  remarks  of  mine  iu  this  paper,  I 
thought  it  but  right  to  give  it  publicity,  that 
the  strictest  justice  might  be  doue  our  perse- 
cuted friend.  W.  C. 


PROSECUTIONS  FOR 
BLASPHEMY. 

The  following  evidence  of  Dr.  John  Black, 
editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  Law  of  Defamation  and  Libel,  March  I, 
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1843,    is    extracted    from    the  report   just 
published : 

"  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to 
prosecutions  for  blasphemy  ? — Practically  I 
should  say  that  prosecutions  for  blasphemy 
do  no  good  ;  they  make  martyrs,  and  then 
they  induce  a  great  numbet  of  people  to  look 
into  those  things,  that  never  would  do  it 
otherwise;  for  instance,  since  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  prosecutions  against  Carlile,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  publications  that  were 
sold  by  Carlile  for  enormous  sums  of  money — 
Annet's  works,  and  the  work  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Palmer,  and  so  on — are  now  to  be  seen 
on  every  stall,  offered  for  sixpence  or  a  shil- 
ling, which  you  would  have  paid  enormous 
sums  of  money  for  before. 

"  Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  verdict  from  a  jury; 
that  there  would  be  any  doubt  about  the 
success  of  a  prosecution  instituted  against  a 
blasphemous  publication  ? — I  am  not  so 
sure  of  that.  The  majority  of  the  jury 
would,  in  all  cases,  be  disposed  to  convict; 
but  we  know  very  well  that  one  man  may 
prevent  your  obtaining  a  verdict,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  get  a  jury,  either 
in  Loudon  or  in  any  of  the  great  towns,  in 
which  there  would  not  be  one  man  inclined 
to  defend  the  publication. 

"  Are  you  aware  that  any  prosecution  for 
blasphemy  ever  failed  ? — Hone  was  prose- 
cuted for  blasphemy ;  but  that  was  a  very 
peculiar  case.  I  am  not  sure  that  some  of 
the  prosecutions  for  blasphemy  by  the 
society  called  the  Bridge-street  Gang  did  not 
fail. 

''  Was  it  not  in  consequence  of  their  pro- 
secuting the    Rev.    Robert    Taylor,    that    he 
came  and   defended    himself,  and    produced 
very   unpleasant    effects,    by  reading,    in  the 
course  of  his  defence,  a  great  body  of  blasphe- 
mous publications? — I   believe  so.      I  have 
not    attended    particularly    to    the    case.      I 
believe  that  the  effect  both   of  his  trial  and 
of  the  trial  of  Carlile,  who  read  in  the  course 
of  his  trial  the  Age  of   Reason,  was  to  disse- 
minate those  things  very  much  more,  because, 
in  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  trial, 
those  works  were  inserted,  and    many  of  the 
libels  of  Mr.  Taylor  were  exceedingly  offen- 
sive.    He  contrived    to   live   well ;    he   was 
well  clothed  and  well  fed.     It   seems   to  me 
that  in   some    of   the   late   prosecutions   for 
very  offensive  libels  in  Holvwell-street,  in  the 
Strand,  a  course  has  been  sanctioned  by  some 
of  the   magistrates  that  might  lead   to  very 
seiious  const  quences.      A    man    takes  great 
offence   at  seeing   a  placard  in  the  window, 
and  goes  and  seizes  upon   tnis   placard.      It 
happened  that  there  was  a   boy  in  the  shop 
at  the  time;    but  if  some  sturdy  individuals 
had    been    in    the    shop    they    would     have 
knocked  him  down.     There  was  the  case  of 
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a  man  well  known  to  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  to  the  late  Lord  Moira,  Felix  McCarthy, 
who  was  employed  as  the  responsible  editor 
for  a  newspaper  set  up  in  London  for  the 
express  purpose  of  libelling;  I  think  it  was 
the  Argus.  He  was  a  powerful  man,  about 
seven  feet  high  ;  people  used  to  call  him  the 
Duke  of  St.  Giles's;  he  could  at  any  time 
bring  down  some  2,000  people  from  St. 
Giles's — he  was  commonly  said  to  be  the  head 
of  the  clan  M'Carthy.  This  man  got  about 
three  guineas  and  half  a  week  for  being  th 
responsible  editor  of  this  paper;  and  whe 
anybody  came  in  with  a  horsewhip  to  ask 
for  the  editor,  he  rose  up  and  said,  '  I  am/ 
and  the  party  bolted  out  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Suppose  this  man  in  Holywell-street 
had  had  a  strong  man  of  that  sort  in  his 
shop,  it  would  have  led  to  very  serious  con- 
sequences. '* 


THE  NEWCASTLE    SOCIETY    FOR 
THE    OVERTHROW    OF   SUPER- 
STITION. 
This  excellent  society,  for  the  suppression  of 
religious  vice,   has   lately  presented   another 
report  to  the  public.      In  a  report  of  this  re- 
port, which  appears  in  the  New  Moral  World 
of  July  1,  there   is  a  passage  which  requires 
a  notice  in   the   Oracle.      It  is  this  :  *'  The 
Overthrow  of   Superstition   Society   did  not 
support  the  Anti-Persecution  Union,  in  con- 
sequence  of  tiie   attacks  of  its  organ   upon 
the  socialists  and   the   late  Mr.    R.  Carlile." 
It  is  necessary  to  show   that   this  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  society,  was  not  well- 
grounded,  because,  if  it  is  fair  in  any  party  to 
withhold  support  from  the  Anti-Persecution 
Union  for  having   made  the  Oracle  its  organ 
— the  union   must  soon   become  inoperative 
for  want  of    funds.     It   must   be  understood 
that  the   Anti-Persecution    Union     had     no 
controul  over,  and,  as  a  union,  had  no  sym- 
pathy  with,   the   sentiments  of  the   Oracle. 
Its  path  is  neutrality — it  is  neither  associated, 
nor  disassociated,  with  the  views  of  any  party. 
It  never   put    forward  a  single  opinion   con- 
cerning  the  socialists  or   Mr.  Carlile,   but  it 
would    have   protected    these   parties  in   the 
publication  of    their  opiuions,   had   those  in 
high    places  attacked    them.         The  union 
made  the  Oracle  its  organ,  because  it  was  ne- 
cessary to   have  an  organ  of  some  kind,  and 
because  no  other  paper  would  become  its  or- 
gan.     The  union    would    gladly    have  used 
the  New  Moral  World  or  the  limes  newspa- 
per as  its  organ,  but  the  first  paper  was  no 
more   open   to   them    than    the  last.        Is  it 
reasonable   then   to   have  refused   to  support 
the    Anti  Persecution    Union    lor  using    the 
Oracle  oj  Reason  (or  its  organ,  when  it  could 
have  no  other  ?     If,  indeed,  the  union  had 
possessed  the  choice  of  any  other  paper,  it  is 
no  just  ground  for  refusing  support  to  it,  that 
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the  Oracle  had  attacked  the  supposed  errors 
of  the  socialists  and  Mr.  Carlile.  I  will 
state  a  case.  The  Overthrow  of  Supersti- 
tion Society  lately  made  a  present  to  the 
residents  of  Harmony,  and  the  society  sup- 
ports that  party — all  of  which  is  very  proper, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Owen  would 
joyfully  make  the  Times  newspaper  his  organ 
to-morrow,  had  he  the  power.  But  the 
Times  has  often  "  attacked  the  socialists  and 
the  late  Mr.  Carlile,"  with  very  different  in- 
tentions from  the  Oracle.  Now  I  put  it  to 
the  society  of  Newcastle,  would  they  think 
of  refusing  to  support  New  Harmony,  be- 
cause the  limes  was  the  harmonists'  organ  ? 
Certainly  not.  Then  upon  what  ground  do 
they  refuse  support  to  the  Anti-Persecution 
Union,  because  its  organ  had  attacked  the 
socialists  and  Mr.  Carlile?  The  socialist 
party  would  not  be  identified  with  the 
toryism  of  the  u  thunderer,"  nor  is  the  Anti- 
Persecution  Union  identified  with  the  anta- 
gonism of  the  Oracle.  The  excellent  objects 
of  the  harmonists  ought  not  to  be  neglected, 
because  they  were  set  forth  on  the  pages  of 
a  tory  paper,  and,  for  like  reasons,  the  Anti- 
Persecution  Union  ought  not  to  be  deserted, 
because  its  appeals  for  support  were  made  in 
an  atheistical  advocate. 

The  sole  intention  of  this  notice  is  setting 
the  Anti-Persecution  Union  right  with  the 
public,  upon  the  particular  point  which  the 
Newcastle  society  calls  in  question.  But  to 
this  society  it  is  due  to  -add,  that  its  own 
scrupled  did  not  interfere  with  its  generosity. 
It  still  supported  the  objects  of  the  union's 
protection.  "At  various  times  upwards  of  £5 
were  forwarded  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Holy- 
oake,  in  Gloucester  Gaol,  and  12s.  were  sent 
to  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Holberry,  the 
chartist,  because  of  the  kind  behaviour  of 
the  Cheltenham  chartists  to  Mr.  Holyoake." 
This  single  act  is  above  all  praise.  The 
history  of  modern  parties  does  not  present  a 
more  delicate,  or  more  gratifying  trait  of 
benevolence,  than  this.  G.  J.  H. 

REPEAL  BY    ASSASSINATION. 

It  is  very  amusing,  at  times,  to  observe 
what  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  men  will  take, 
and  time  waste,  which  might  be  much  more 
usefully  employed,  if  they  would  not  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  be  doing  something,  quite 
regardless  of  what  that  something  might  be. 
There  are  some  men,  for  instance,  regular 
attendants  upon  public  meetings,  who  con- 
sider they  are  wanting  in  their  duty  to  their 
fellows,  if  they  do  not  speak  upon  every 
occasion — others,  again,  Jiaving  a  taste  for 
literature,  never  meet  with  a  disputed 
question  but  they  attempt  something  upon  the 
subject..  In  both  cases  the  result  is  gene- 
rally words,  words,  words — no  one  being  a  wit 
the  wiser  for  the  display. 
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The  article  of  Diagoras  Atheos  upon 
"  Assassination,"  would  certainly  have  in- 
duced me  to  conclude  that  he  belonged  to 
one  of  the  two  classes  I  have  named,  but  for 
the  infrequency  of  his  appearance  before  the 
public.  I  have  seldom  met  with  u  so  tame 
and  impotent  a  conclusion,"  from  the  pen  of 
one  whom  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  pos- 
sessed of  extensive  general  information,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  a  superior  education. 
Diagoras  Atheos  favours  us  with  his  anti- 
pathies— talks  of  u  the  meanness,  cowardice, 
and  dishonesty,"  of  myself  and  W.  J.  B., 
congratulates  himself  and  "The  true  friends 
of  freedom,  that  W.  J.  B.'s  short-sighted 
advice  is  not  likely  to  be  followed" — thinks 
that  u  The  common  sense  of  all  righteous  and 
enlightened  men  will  reject  such  a  proposal, 
as  unworthy  of  the  moral  dignity  which 
should  be  inseparable  from  their  characters  " 
— and  says,  he  could  expatiate  upon  the 
li  More  noble  and  moral  means,  the  sublime 
philosophy  of  pure  atheism  must  and  will 
adopt,"  to  rid  the  world  of  its  evils.  All 
this  is  very  grand,  but  something  more 
homely  and  more  to  the  purpose  would  have 
been  better.  When  an  individual  calls  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  a  disputed  subject, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  shall 
keep  to  the  question  as  originally  laid  down, 
and  not  enter  into  a  desultory  discussion  of 
a  general  principle,  which  had  not  previously 
been  mooted.  Also,  when  he  attacks  other 
writers  or  speakers,  he  ought  to  condescend, 
however  slightly,  to  notice  their  arguments, 
before  uttering  a  wholesale  condemnation  of 
them,  which  may  be  very  useful  to  him,  but 
very  unfair  to  them.  Neither  of  these 
particulars  has  Diagoras  Atheos  observed, 
and  for  proof  of  my  assertion,  I  refer  my 
readers  to  the  articles  of  W.  J.  B.  and 
myself — no  further  defence  is  necessary. 

Diagoras  says,  he  should  avoid  such  men 
as  myself  and  W.  J.  B.,  as  he  "  would  a 
hissing  serpent,  or  any  other  noxious  reptile," 
and  gives  us  a  "  new  commandment,"  "  Do 
unto  yourself  as  you  would  do  unto  others." 
Would  Diagoras  avoid  himself,  because  of 
his  opinions,  as  he  would  me  and  W.  J.  B., 
because  of  ours  ?  For  the  satisfaction  of 
Diagoras,  who  might  not  know  the  where- 
abouts of  myself  and  W.  J.  B.,  I  may  state, 
that  we  are  many  miles  removed  from  him, 
and  that  he  need  not  be  under  the  slightest 
apprehension  that  either  of  us  shall  seek  his 
life,  "  from  behind  a  hedge  or  through  a 
window,"  because  we  differ  from  him.  In 
fact,  if  men  may  speak  well  of  themselves, 
without  egotism,  I  may  say,  that  we  are 
generally  considered,  where  known,  to  be 
harmless,  good-natured  fellows,  more  prone 
to  laugh  than  frown,  and  ever  anxious  to 
produce  pleasure  and  dispel  pain — but  having 
the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  at 
heart,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  such 
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measures  as  our  reason  and  experience 
dictate  would  produce  it,  regardless  of  petty 
prejudices,  arising  from  favourable  positions, 
or  bombastic  notions  of  states  of  society 
which  have  never  yet  been  realized. 

The  gratuitous  assumption,  in  opposition 
to  facts,  that  W.  J.  B.  and  myself  are  de- 
fending what  we  believe  to  be  false,  "  from 
a  mere  spirit  of  combativeness,"  may  be 
answered  by  the  counter  assumption,  in 
harmony  with  facts,  that  Diagoras  Atheos 
wrote  for  writing  sake. 

The  "  argumentum  ad  hominem"  shall 
be  u  answered  to  the  point  " — I  shoudn't 
like  to  hear  of  a  project  for  my  assassination. 
What  has  this  to  do  with  the  arguments  of 
myself  and  W.  J.  B.  ?  Again,  if  petty  lar- 
ceny would  produce  the  good  sought  for  by  as- 
sassination— I  would  prefer  it.  I  am  no  lover 
of  bloodshed — but  I  would  kill  the  man  who 
sought  my  life,  or  that  by  which  I  lived,  if 
I  had  the  power — comprenez  vous,  Diagoras  ? 

I  would  advise  Diagoras  Atheos  to  read 
the  invaluable  historical  facts  adduced  by 
W.  J.  B.,  read  the  speeches  in  parliament, 
the  letter  of  S.  Crawford,  the  harangues  of 
D.  O'Connell,  and  again  read  my  article 
— let  him  well  consider  the  subject,  and  if 
he  is  still  opposed  to  our  opinions,  let  him 
show  reasons  better  than  our  reasons,  and 
not  talk  of  compassionating  W.  J.  B.  and 
myself,  for  wishing  the  death  of  our  enemies, 
when  our  wish  is  to  save  their  lives,  if  it  can 
be  done  without  the  sacrifice  of  numberless 
other  lives.  If  Diagoras  Atheos  will  take 
his  head  out  of  the  clouds,  descend  from  his 
stilts,  and  condescend  to  look  at  the  world 
as  it  is,  and  not  as  he  would  wish  it  to  be, 
he  may  come  to  a  different  conclusion  to  the 
one  he  entertains  at  present.  "W.  C. 


REVIEW. 

Paley  Refuted  in  his  own  words.     By  G.  J. 
Holyoake. — Hetherington. 

Of  all  refutations  of  Paley,  and  of  the  grand 
fallacy  of  natural  theology,  namely,  the  ar- 
umentfrom  analogy  for  the  existence  of  one 
od,  this  is  the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory, 
hilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  the  most  un- 
pretending. The  author  puts  forward  no 
claims  to  originality,  farther  than  in  the 
mode  of  treating  the  questiou,  which  is  cer- 
tainly unique,  and  beyond  all  cavil.  Mr. 
Holyoake  demonstrates,  from  Paley's  pre- 
mises, not  the  existence  of  oue  god  only,  but 
the  existence  of  an  infinite  number.  This  is 
a  conclusion  which  will  be  by  no  means  con- 


\ 


genial  to  theologasters,  and  they  have  no 
way  of  escape  from  such  a  ridiculous  conclu- 
sion, but  by  embracing  atheism.  They  are,  by 
this  pamphlet,  placed  between  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma,  and  we  will  now  kindly  permit 
them  to  choose  upon  which  horn  they  will 
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be  trausfixed.     The  author,  in  his  iutroduc* 
tion,  thus  explains  his  object : 

Foremost  among  those  things  supposed  to  be  sa- 
tisfactory concerning  deity,  stands  Dr.  Paley's  trea- 
tise. The  argument  of  design  is  unquestionably 
the  most  popular  ever  developed,  and  the  most  se- 
ductive ever  displayed.  It  has  the  rare  merit  of 
making  the  existence  of  god,  which  is  the  most  sub- 
tile of  all  problems,  appear  a  mere  truism — and  the 
proofs  of  such  existence,  which  have  puzzled  "  the 
wisest  of  human  heads,"  seem  self-evident.  It  has 
given  dogmatical  confidence  to  the  learned,  and  en- 
couraged insolence  in  the  ignorant.  To  aid  in  coun- 
teracting this  influence,  this  essay  is  sent  forth. 
In  its  pages  the  popular  bearing  of  Paley's  reasoning 
is  employed  for  its  own  destruction,  and  the  veil 
which  artfully  concealed  its  weakness  is  torn  away. 
From  a  love  of  fairness,  Paley  is  permitted  to  state 
his  own  case,  and  from  sheer  politeness,  he  is 
allowed  to  refute  his  own  arguments.  Out  of  his 
own  mouth  proceeds,  and  in  his  own  words  appear, 
his  confutation.  For  of  all  replies  to  Paley,  none 
seem  so  satisfactory,  so  complete/and  so  conclusive, 
as  Paley's  reply  to  himself. 

The  author  contends,  that  i(  If,  in  the 
investigation  of  this  questiou,  it  be  legi- 
timate to  employ  analogy  in  one  part,  it 
must  be  legitimate  to  employ  it  in  like  re- 
spects in  another."  It  must  be  premised, 
that  Paley  contends  for  a  personality  as  his 
deity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  says  he  is  with- 
out body,  parts,  and  passions.  To  this  the 
author  objects: 

Is  deity's  existence  to  be  weighed  out  to  us  in  the 
scales  of  analogy,  and  all  other  particulars  belonging 
to  such  existence,  to  be  received  on  the  very  vera- 
cious authority  of  maybes,  imagination,  and  conjec- 
ture? To  borrow  an  illustration  from  common 
life — if  a  man  should  buy  tin  of  a  metal-dealer,  he 
would  not  consent  to  have  one  portion  weighed  in 
avoirdupois,  and  another  in  troy,  scales.  For  the 
same  reason,  when  I  buy  theological  wares  of  a 
deity- dealer,  I  will  not  consent  to  have  deity's  ex- 
istence weighed  to  me  in  the  scales  of  analogy,  and 
deities  attributes  weighed  in  the  scales  of  faith  and 
supposition.  He  would  be  a  sorry  merchant  who 
should  suffer  a  trader  to  weigh  him  one  quanity  of 
an  article  and  guess  him  another,  and  agree  to  pay 
whatever  the  trader  might  find  it  his  interest  to 
guess  the  value  at.  An  honest  buyer  would  neither 
wish  to  cheat,  nor  be  cheated  himself,  and  would 
therefore  say  :  "Please  to  put  this  quantity  in  the 
scales,  as  you  did  the  other,  that  I  may  learn  its 
fair  value,  in  the  usual  way."  So  I  say  to  Paley, 
**  As  you  weighed  design,  designer,  and  personality, 
in  the  scales  of  analogy  and  experience,  do,  my 
dear  doctor,  be  good  enough  also  to  weigh  organisa- 
tion and  other  particulars  there." 

And  he  proceeds  forthwith  to  prove  the 
organisation  of  Paley's  deity,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  his  having  had  a  designer,  equally 
with  the  man  whom  Paley  insists  his  deity 
designed. 

Not  only  are  the  arguments  clear  and  in- 
disputable, but  the  author  has  managed  a 
rather  difficult  subject  with  great  dexterity, 
and  without  tautology.  W.  C. 

One  of  the  books  lately  prosecuted  by  the 
procurator-fiscal  of  Edinburgh,  is  "  The 
Bible  dangerous  to  the  easily-excited  brain." 
The  following  is  just  advertised  in  all  the 
newspapers  :  "  Essays  on  partial  derange- 
ment of  the  Mind,  in  supposed  connection 
with  .Religion.  By  the  late  J.Cheyne,  M.D." 
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The  indictments  of  Finlay  and  Robinson, 
State  the  prosecutions  to  be  in  agreement 
with  the  "  laws  of  this  and  every  other 
well-qoverned  realm."  We  advise  the 
ambassadors  of  all  the  powers  who  have  no 
laws  against  blasphemy,  France,  Helgium, 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Holland,  &c,  to  remon- 
strate against  this  purely  gratuitous  insult 
on  the  countries  they  represent. 

One  of  the  prize  cartoons  is  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  converting  the  Britons  to  chris 
tianity — just  like  the  English,  who  must 
needs  have  a  just  and  honourable  counsellor, 
and,  moreover,  a  rich  man,  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  people  of  a  country  distin- 
guished for  their  love  of  titles  and  of  mam- 
mon— a  vulgar  fisherman  they  could  not  sto- 
mach, so  they  invented  this  legend  of  Joseph, 
who  might  figure  amongst  the  fashionable 
arrivals  in  the  Post,  at  Mivart's,  from  the 
east,  the  illustrious  disciple  who  buried  his 
master.  We  hear  he  is  invited  down  to 
Windsor,  and  will  lay  before  her  majesty  his 
new  views  of  heaven.  As  his  stay  will  be 
short,  we  recommend  the  nobility  and  gentry 
early  to  attend  his  levees.  He  lives  in  an 
eastern  style  of  magnificence  —  oriental 
delicacies,  and  European  luxuries  indulge 
the  taste  of  those  who  are  selected  to  sit  at 
table  and  hear  the  wisdom  that  drops  from 
the  lips  of  our  distinguished  visitor  and 
philanthropist. 

Boz  upon  Providence. — "  It  would  sadly 
pinch  and  cramp  me,  my  dear  friend, "  re- 
peated Mr.  Pecksniff,  "  but  providence — 
perhaps  1  may  be  permited  to  say,  a  special 
providence — has  blessed  my  endeavours,  and 
I  could  guarantee  to  make  the  sacrifice." 
A  question  of  philosophy  arises  here,  whether 
Mr.  Pecksniff  had  or  had  not  good  reason  to 
say,  that  he  was  specially  patronised  and 
encouraged  in  his  undertakings.  All  his  life 
long  he  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the 
narrow  ways  and  bye  places,  with  a  hook  in 
one  hand  and  a  erook  it)  the  other,  scraping 
all  sorts  of  valuable  odds  and  ends  into  his 
pouch.  Now,  there  being  a  special  provi- 
dence in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  it  follows  (so 
Mr.  Pecksniff  might  have  reasoned,  perhaps), 
that  there  must  also  be  a  special  providence 
in  the  alighting  of  the  stone,  or  stick,  or 
other  substance  which  is  aimed  at  the  spar- 
row. And  Mr.  Pecksniff's  hook,  or  crook, 
having  invariably  knocked  the  sparrow  on 
the  bead  and  brought  him  down,  that  gentle- 
man may  have  been  led  to  consider  himself 
as  specially  licensed  to  bag  sparrows,  and  as 
being  specially  seised  and  possessed  of  all 
the  birds  he  had  got  together.  That  many 
undertakings,  national  as  well  as  individual 
— but  especially  the  former — are  held  to  be 
specially  brought  to  a  glorious  and  successful 
issue,  which  never  could  be  so  regarded  on 
any  other  process  of  reasoning,  must  be  clear 
to  all  men*     Therefore  the  precedents  would 
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seem  to  show  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  had  good 
argument  for  what  he  said,  and  might  be 
permitted  to  say  it,  and  did  not  say  it  pre- 
sumptuously,  vainly,  or  arrogantly,  but  in 
a  spirit  of  hiirh  faith  and  great  wisdom  me- 
ruing  all  praise. — Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

The  Benefitof  reading  the  bible. 
—  Protestantism  places  the  bible  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  thus  enables  them 
to  ,iudge  for  themselves.  According  to  a 
Welch  magistrate,  in  his  address  to  the 
people,  who  are  devout  bible  readers,  the 
following  is  the  passage  of  scripture,  which, 
by  the  special  providence  of  god,  appoints 
Rebecca  as  their  leader,  and  commands 
them  to  destroy  turnpike  gates.  Genesis, 
chap.  xxiv.  ver.  60,  "  And  they  blessed 
Rebecca,  and  said  unto  her,  Thou  art  our 
sister,  be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands  of 
millions,  and  let  thy  seed  possess  the  yate  of 
those  which  hate  them.'* 


NOTICE. 
The  edition  of  Mr.  Paterson's  Trial  having  been 
presented  to  the  Anti-Persecution  Union,  they  are 
now  to  be  sold  at  SIXPENCE  each,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  funds  of  the  victims  of  religious  persecution. 
This  extraordinary  book  was  published  at  Is. 

Mr.  Paterson  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
5s.  from  W.  J., who  congratulates  him  on  his  liberty. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

For  the  Anti- Persecution  Union. 

M.  G /0  2    0 

John  Haxton 0  5    0 

JohnJesson         0  0    6 

Frederic  Makensie         0  0    6 

James  Tavlor 0  0    6 

J.  Wheelh'ouse 0  16 


G.  J.  HOLYOAKE,  Sec. 

The  third  Address  of  the  Anti- Persecution  Union 
is  prevented  appearing  this  week,  through  the  illness 
of  the  secretary. 
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THE  LEWDNESS,  IMPURTTY, 
GROSSNESS,  AND  OBSCENITY 
OF  THE  SCOTCH  GOD. 

One  day,  when  our  friend  General  Withers  heard 
these  prophecies  (Ezekiel)  read  to  him,  he  asked 
in  what  brothel  the  holy  scriptures  had  been 
written  f —  Voltaire. 

Now,  'tis  evident  from  the  sacred  scriptures,  that 
Sarah,  Abraham's  wife,  was  his  sister,  by  the  fa- 
ther, tho'  not  by  the  mother :  "  And  yet  indeed  she 
is  my  sister,  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but 
not  the  daughter  of  my  mother,  and  she  became  my 
wife.''''  Here  was  at  least  a  half-blood,  and  some- 
thing with  a  face  very  like  incest,  and  yet  the 
marriage  (was)  justified  by  god  himself.— Oracles 
of  Reason,  by  Charles  Blount. 

Then  what  chaste  discourses 
Of  ladies,  who,  for  sweethearts,  talk  of  horses! 
Oh  shame,  where  is  thy  blush  ?    Here's  godly  read- 
ing, 
To    teach    young  girls  at    boarding-school  good 

breeding ! 

A  prophet,  next,  comes  tramping  thro'  the  streets, 
H  Bare-buttock'd,  telling  all  the  girls  he  meets 
M  That  he  had  been  with  child,  and  brought  forth  wind, 
■  Which  sounded  like  a  harp  (perhaps  behind) ; 

■  And  that  if  ladies  rigg'd  themselves  so  fine, ' 
And  put  rings  in  their  snouts,  like  filthy  swine, 

■  The  lord  would  smite  'em  all  with  scabby  nobs, 

:  And  (what's  more  shocking)  show  their  thingumbobs. 
Such  is  the  christian  Yahoo's  holy  treasure, 
Wbich  yields  knaves  profit  and  gives  idiots  pleasure ! 

,.| Since  holy-bible  reading  is  the  taste, 
No  wonder  all  our  females  are  so  chaste .' 

ciCan  ribaldry  like  this  be  edifying? 

■So  full  of  smitiDg,  smuttiness,  and  lying  ?—  Yahoo. 

■In  Robinson's  indictment,  I  find  thefollow- 
■ing :  "  Albeit,  by  the  laws  of  this  and  of 
■every  other  well-governed  realm,  the  wick- 
■edly  and  feloniously  publishing,  vending,  or 
Circulating,  or  causing  to  be  published,  ven- 
ded, or  circulated,  or  exposed  for  sale,  any 
■orofane,  impious,  or  blasphemous  book,  or 
■minted  work,  or  any  book  or  printed  work, 
■;ontaining  a  denial  of  the  truth  and  authority 
j:f  the  holy  scriptures,  or  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion ;  as,  also,  the  wickedly  and  feloniously 
Smblishing,  vending,  or  circulating,  or  caus- 
ng  to  be  published,  vended,  or  circulated,  or 
Exposing  for  sale,  any  lewd,  impure,  gross, 
It  obscene  book,  or  printed  work,  or  print, 
jngraving,  or  representation,  devised,  con- 
nived, and  intended  to  vitiate  and  corrupt  the 
liflorals  of  the  lieges,  and  to  raise  and  create 
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in  their  minds  inordinate  and  lustful  desires? 
are  crimes  of  a  heinous  nature,  and  severely 
punishable,  yet  true  it  is  and  of  verity,  that 
you  the  said  Henry  Robinson  are  guilty  of 
the  said  crimes,"  &c. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  He  to  say, 
that  by  the  laws  of  "  every  other  well-go- 
verned realm,"  men  are  punished  for  what 
is  called  blasphemy— for,  as  shown  in  the 
Oracle,  No.  81,  there  are  many  places  in 
which  there  are  no  laws  of  the  sort,  and  they 
are  quite  as  well  governed  as  Scotland  or 
England— if  not  better.  Again,  there  is  no 
wickedness  in  publishing,  vending,  or  circu- 
lating impious  books — for  blasphemy  and  im- 
piety are  words  without  meanings — men  can 
neither  blaspheme  god,  if  there  be  one,  or 
write  impious  books.  Next,  it  is  charged 
that  "  Publishing,  vending,  or  circulating, 
or  causing  to  be  published,  vended,  or  circu- 
lated, or  exposing  for  sale,  any  lewd,  impure? 
gross,  or  obscene  book,  or  printed  work,  or 
print,  engraving,  or  representation,  devised, 
contrived,  and  intended  to  vitiate  and  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  lieges,  and  to  raise  and  cre- 
ute  in  their  minds  inordinate  and  lustful  de- 
sires, are  crimes  of  an  heinous  nature,  and 
severely  punishable."  Well,  granting  such 
conduct  to  be  a  crime  of  a  heinous  nature, 
are  not  all  the  societies  for  the  distribution 
of  the  bible,  at  home  and  in  foreign  parts, 
justly  chargeable  with  such  crime  ?  Will 
any  christian  dispute  the  tendency  of  the 
bible  to  create  in  the  minds  of  its  readers 
u  inordinate  and  lustful  desires  ?  "  Is  it  not 
easy  of  proof  that  the  bible  is  a  "lewd,  im- 
pure, gross,  and  obscene  book  ?  "  And  are 
not  all  who  are  engaged  in  its  dissemination 
guilty  of  "  wickedly  and  feloniously  publish- 
ing, vending,  or  circulating  "  a  "  lewd,  im- 
pure, gross,  and  obscene  book  ?  "  and  that 
far  more  so  than  Mr.  Robinson — for  every 
christian  professes  to  read  the  bible,  and  to 
be  aware  of  its  contents,  whereas  Mr.  R. 
merely  procured  the  works  indicted  for  his 
christian  customers,  and  most  probably  never 
read  a  page  of  them.  The  Right  Hon.  R. 
L.  Shiel,  said,  in  his  place  in  parliament : 
"  Many  passages  in  seripture  were  written 
with  such  force,  and,  he  might  say,  with  such 
nakedness  of  diction,  as  rendered  them  unfit 
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for  indiscriminate  perusal.  There  were 
parts  of  the  old  testament  in  which  images 
of  voluptuousness  were  presented  to  the  mind, 
on  which  the  imagination  of  a  youthful  female 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  repose.  He 
would  venture  to  assert  that  the  Odes  of 
Anacreon  did  not  display  more  luxury  of 
imagination,  or  combine  more  sensual  asso- 
ciations, than  parts  of  the  old  testament." 
But  not  only  are  episcopal  and  presbyterian 
christians  guilty  of  the  heinous  crime  charged, 
but  they  are  also  guilty  of  a  far  worse, 
namely,  that  of  practising  the  grossest  de- 
ception and  the  vilest  hypocrisy,  cunning, 
and  treachery,  in  furtherance  of  their  beastly 
design — for  they  declare  the  bible  to  be  a 
purely  moral  book,  whilst  they  know  that  its 
pages  are  crowded  with  lewdness,  impurity, 
grossness,  and  obscenity — they  impress  upon 
the  budding  maiden  and  the  tender  youth 
the  absolute  and  indispensable  necessity  of 
their  reading  every  word  and  practising  every 
precept,  although  Mr.  Shiel  asks,  in  reference 
to  the  bible,  "  Should  a  woman  be  permitted 
to  read  in  her  chamber  what  she  would  trem- 
ble to  hear  at  her  domestic  board  ?  Should 
she  con  over  and  revolve,  what  she  would  ra- 
ther die  than  utter  ?''  Episcopalian,  presbyte- 
rian, catholic,  and  other  christians  declare 
that  the  bible  was  written  by  the  god  of  the 
universe,  whose  every  action  is  pure  and 
holy — and  the  result  of  such  teaching,  as 
may  be  expected,  is  whoredom  and  adultery, 
robbery  and  murder,  villany  in  every  shape 
and  form,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  every 
christian  land. 

I  do  not  blame  christians  for  this — not  I 
— were  I  a  christian,  I  should  say  with  them, 
"  To  the  devil  with  morality  !  If  David  was 
saved,  why  not  I  ? — if  incestuous  Lot  and 
his  daughters  were  not  damned,  why  should 
I  be  ? — if  Abraham  was  honoured  above  all 
other  men,  notwithstanding  his  villanies,why 
might  not  I  luxuriate  eternally,  and  receive 
minor  villains  into  my  bosom,  when  their 
earthly  course  was  run  P"  A  god  of  justice 
would  surely  not  damn  me  for  similar  acts  to 
those  committed  by  men  after  his  oicn  heart, 
and  by  his  chosen  people — the  contrary  sup- 
position would  be  an  insult  to  him,  and  I 
would  not  believe  it. 

When  christians  rob  —  when  christians 
murder — when  christians  persecute  —  when 
christians  debauch,  they  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent— they  "  Do  those  things  which  they 
ought  to  do  (as  christians),  and  leave  undone 
those  things  which  they  ought  not  to  do  (as 
christians)."  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that 
though  these  practices  are  essentially  chris- 
tian, they  are  as  essentially  immoral.  Such 
conduct  may  do  very  well,  and  be  indispen- 
sably necessary,  to  prepare  men  for  a  resi- 
dence with  father,  son,  and  holy-ghost — but 
they  never  will  qualify  men  for  living  hap- 
pily in  this  world — they  never  will  make  men 
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amiable,  virtuous,  and  intelligent.  Morality 
and  Christianity  are  infinitely  dissevered. 
Morality  is  white  as  the  drifted  snow,  and 
bright  as  the  noon-tide  blaze— Christianity  is 
black  as  the  blackest  ebony,  and  gloomy  as 
the  grave. 

The  lord's  advocate  for  Scotland  declares 
that  certain  books,  written  by  christians  and 
patronised  by  christians,  are  "lewd,  im- 
pure, gross,  or  obscene,"  and  are  "  Devised, 
contrived,  and  intended  to  vitiate  and  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  the  lieges  (of  her  majesty, 
which  said  lieges  are  god's  creatures),  and 
to  raise  and  create  in  their  minds  inordinate 
and  lustful  desires  (of  which  fact  the  lord's 
advocate  is  evidence,  in  his  own  person — for 
the  reading  of  the  said  books,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  their  contents,  and  found  an  in- 
dictment thereon,  created  in  the  lord's  ad- 
vocate inordinate  and  lustful  desires)."  Now 
the  bible  of  the  Jews  and  christians  is  of  the 
nature  described,  to  wit,  "lewd,  impure, 
gross,    and    obscene,"   and    the    bible   was 

written   by 
THE  GOD    OF    THE  CHRISTIANS, 

ergo, 
the  author,  deviser,  and  contriver  of  the  bible 

IS  A    LEWD,    IMPURE, 
GROSS,    AND    OBSCENE    PERSON, 

who  wickedly  and  feloniously,  devised,  con- 
trived, and  intended  to  vitiate  and  corrupt 
the  morals  of  mankind,  and  to  raise  and 
create  in  their  minds  inordinate  and  lustful 
desires,  by  writing  the  said  lewd,  impure, 
gross,  and  obscene  book,  which  conduct  is 
a  crime  of  an  heinous  nature,  and  severely 
punishable.  I  would,  therefore,  submit  to 
the  lord's  advocate  the  propriety  of  forthwith 
indicting  his  client,  making  the  following  al- 
teration in  the  preamble  of  the  indictment : 
"  Yet  true  it  is  and  of  verity,  that  you  the 
said  god,  alias  the  lord  god,  alias  I  am  that 
I  am,  alias  Jehovah,  alias  the  word,  alias 
the  spirit,  alias  the  father,  alias  the  son, 
alias  the  holy-ghost,  alias  the  father,  son, 
and  holy-ghost,  are  guilty  of  the  said  crimes.'-' 
I  would  further  submit,  with  all  modesty, 
that  when  this  notorious  criminal  is  found 
guilty,  as  assuredly  he  would  be,  by  an  im- 
partial jury,  that  his  name  should  be  helc 
accursed  from  that  time  forward,  "  for  eve? 
and  ever,  world  without  end." 


THE  SCOTCH  CRUSADE. 

Two  more  Committals. 
Verily  this  is  an  age  of  great  men,  lei 
grumblers  and  cynics  say  what  they  may 
For  instance,  there  is  magistrate  Wood,  o 
Bristol,  high-priest  of  methodism,  who  com 
mitted  Charles  Southwell — Messrs.  Cappe 
and  Overbury,  of  Cheltenham,  who  com 
mitted  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  and  Georg< 
Adams,   and  arrested  Mrs.  Harriet  Adarm 
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and  child — Messrs.  Jardine  and  Hall,  of 
Bow-street,  London,  who  imprisoned  Pater- 
son — and  last,  though  not  the  least,  the 
procurator-fiscal  of  Edinburgh,  who  arrested 
Robinson,  Finlay,  Paterson,  and  three  or 
four  others.  Least !  did  1  say  ?  Why  the 
procurator  is  a  host  in  himself — a  regiment 
of  such  men-would  infidelisethe  world.  One 
of  the  worthies  I  have  named  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  an  age — but  here  we  have  them 
all  existing  contemporaneously.  The  pro- 
curator bids  fair  to  rival  Samson — their  wea- 
pons being  identical.  He  must  be  careful 
that  in  his  dalliance  with  his  Delilah  (the 
Scotch  kirk)  he  be  not  shorn  of  his  strength 
by  the  harlot,  and  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines  (the  infidels),  for  there  is 
little  chance  at  his  death  (his  political  death, 
1  mean)  of  his  being  able  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance upon  his  enemies,  as  Samson  did. 
He  may  Scotch  the  snake,  he  cannot  kill  it. 

Of  all  the  brave  men  in  the  battle  of  the 
Jew-god,  of  late  years,  the  procurator  is  by 
far  the  bravest,  and  as  "  none  but  the  brave 
deserve  the  fair,"  I  trust  he  may  be  blest 
with  the  fairest  specimen  of  the  christian  fe- 
minine gender  which  the  queen  of  the  north 
can  produce,  if  he  be  not  already  wed.  Pa- 
terson would,  I  have  no  doubt,  "  for  a  trifling 
consideration,"  write  an  epithalamium,  or 
nuptial  song,  on  the  happy  occasion  of  his 
patron's  marriage,  and  I  will  promise  to  give 
it  publicity  in  the  Oracle — an  honour  which 
his  fiscalship  will  rightly  value,  I  have  no 
question,  for  it  is  a  mark  of  esteem  [  would 
not  bestow  upon  every  one  engaged  in  the 
"  holy  "  war. 

Of  all  crimes  in  the  calendar,  the  most 
extraordinary,  from  its  protean-like  qualities, 
is  that  of  blasphemy — you  can  fix  it  nohow 
— it  never  wears  the  same  face  twice,  and 
the  only  test  you  have  of  its  identity  is  the 
penalty  which,  in  this  christian  country,  in- 
variably attaches  to  its  commission.  No. 
88  contained  the  copy  of  a  placard,  issued  by 
Paterson  immediately  upon  his  release  from 
custody — it  commenced,  "  almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a  christian.''  For  posting 
this  bill,  two  young  men,  Messrs.  Hamil- 
ton and  Saunderson — making  five  for  similar 
offences — have  been  brought  before  the  sheriff, 
who  is,  I  presume,  the  tool  of  the  procurator, 
but  certainly  a  very  Solon  (goose).  The 
placard  ironically  thanks  the  procurator  for 
his  patronage,  but  has  no  further  allusion  to 
holy  things,  than  that  conveyed  in  the  text 
quoted,  }ret  the  Sawney  Sheriff  declared  that 
it  was  "  undoubtedly  blasphemous,"  and  the 
posting  thereof  a  monstrous  nuisance — and  he 
sentenced  the  defendants  to  30  days'  impri- 
son ment,or  tofind  security  in  £10  each  to  keep 
the  peace  for  twelve  months.  The  Edin- 
burgh god-protectors  will  earn  an  addition  to 
their  shield,  of  a  Bottom's  head  upon  a  bible, 
if  they  continue  thus  valiantly  to  battle  with 
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the  infidel  dogs.  "  No  man  provokes  me 
without  danger,"  is  the  christian  motto  of 
the  god-defending  city,  and  our  friends  have 
had  ample  evidence  of  its  truth — but,  with 
the  Orsini  of  Rome,  I  would  have  them 
"  beware  our  embrace,"  for  we  will  hug 
them  as  bear  never  hugged  before,  until  we 
have  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  doing 
mischief. 

A  few  days  since,  Paterson  issued  a  bill 
headed  "  Holy  Bible,"  containing  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  without  comment :  Ezekiel 
xxiii.  6-8, iv.  12-14 — Song  of  Sol.vii.l — Isai. 
iii.  17,  et  seq. — Gen.  ix.  21 — Deut.  xxiii. 
1,13— Malachi  ii.  3— Lev.  xv.  18— Num. 
xxxi.  17-18.  I  am  curious  to  know  whether 
the  fanatics  will  declare  these  passages  to 
be  obscene,  by  indicting  the  publication.  All 
that  Paterson  wants  is  the  sinews  of  war — 
if  he  is  supplied,  only  moderately  supplied, 
with  these,  he  will  infallibly  gain  the  day. 
With  indomitable  courage,  and  a  ready  ad- 
dress, to  turn  every  trifle  to  advantage,  if  he 
fails,  it  will  be  for  a  lack  of  support.  He  has 
not,  1  believe,  wanted  as  yet — let  him  not 
want  the  needful  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
Remember  !  those  who  have  the  means  to 
help,  and  withhold  it,  aid  the  enemy. — W.C. 


THE  SCOTCH  CHRISTIAN  THIEF, 

AND    WHAT    BEFEL    HIM. 

My  dear  C. — It  may  be  interesting  to  you 
to  know  that  the  aristocrat's  case  came  on 
yesterday  (Thursday,  Aug.  24),  when  the 
decision  was,  that  he  must  find  security  to 
keep  the  peace  for  twelve  months.  Thus 
have  we  blown  to  the  winds  that  cherished 
idea  of  christians,  that  they  might,  with  im- 
punity, destroy  the  property  or  break  the 
bones  of  all  who  dare  to  expose  the  obscenity 
of  their  brutalising  Jew-book,  so  essential 
to  the  emancipation  uf  the  millions.  Fortu- 
nately knowledge  is  progressing,  and  is  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  murderous  proceedings  of 
priestly  knaves  or  quixotic  sparks,  subject 
to  fits  of  righteous  madness.  Everything 
here  conspires  to  confirm  me,  did  I  require 
it,  that  religion  tends  to  contract  the  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  to  stupify  the  mind.  The 
Scotch  are  very  religious,  are  great  church- 
goers, and  have  a  wondrous  amount  of  faith. 
Expose  their  darling  fables,  and  their  morality 
is  discoverable  in  threats  to  burn  the  place, 
and  in  their  abuse  of  the  wretch  who  dares 
say  white  is  white — in  fact,  religion  in  Scot- 
land, as  elsewhere,  is  only  a  delirious  at- 
tachment to  principles  founded  on  ignorance 
and  maintained  in  bigotry.  Papers  and 
priests  here  are  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
minds  of  Edinburgh's  citizens  in  eternal  in- 
fancy, by  calling  me  all  sorts  of  hard  names, 
to  prevent  them  reading  my  placards, 
but  I  have  put  forth  the  accompanying  hand- 
bill, which  will  go  far  to  shake  the  sandy 
foundations  of  Christianity,  or  set  men 
thinking — which  with  me  is  much  the  same. 
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For  my  own  part,  1  have  no  notion  of  hold- 
ing my  license  to  print,  publish,  or  sell  what- 
ever I  consider  profitable  to  myself  and  fel- 
low-slaves, at  the  toleration  of  any  bigots  in 
authority  or  otherwise — and,  further,  I  be- 
lieve that  my  only  safety  consists  in  resisting 
oppression  in  every  shape,  with  perseverance 
and  determination.     This  is  a  duty  incum-  | 
bent  on  all,  at  the  present  moment*  and,  if 
well  effected,  the  liberty  of  speech  might  be 
gained.      Should  reformers  fall  back,   now 
that  the  victory  is  almost  gained,  then,  as 
M.Q.R.  says,  in  his  last  paragraph  in  No. 
70,  "  "While  the  ruling  few  can,  through  the 
enormities  of  an  atrocious  god-based  system, 
cozen  or  force  one  portion  of  our  hand-work- 
ers to  sweat,  toil,  and   starve,  to  fill  the 
state  coffers,  for  the  bribery  of  another  por- 
tion of  the  hand-workers   to   shoulder    the 
musket,  to  uplift  the  bludgeon,  to  turn  the 
dungeon  key  on  their  friends,  their  helpers, 
their  liberators — while  they  can  induce  the 
shrewd,  the  crafty,  the  clever,  to  sell  the 
glorious  powers  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
for  pay,   pension,  or  office — so  long  may  a 
baneful  oligarchy  impede  the  progress  of  heal- 
thy action,  and  continue  to  feed,  parasite-like, 
on  the  vitals  of  the  community."  T.P. 


OF 


FAVORABLE  NOTICES 
"THE  MAN." 

Inftdel  Publications. —  The  man 
Paterson,  who,  of  late,  has  made  himself 
notorious  by  his  blasphemous  placards,  still 
continues  to  ply  his  unhallowed  calling,  in 
the  face  of  the  law.  The  very  day  on  which 
the  two  lads  referred  to  in  our  last  were  con- 
victed, another  person  was  apprehended 
posting  bills  of  the  same  blasphemous  charac- 
ter. He  was  brought  before  Bailie  Richard- 
son, on  Wednesday  morning,  and  having 
expressed  his  regret  thathe  had  been  engaged 
in  such  a  disreputable  employment,  he  was 
simply  convicted  of  the  offence,  and  dismissed 
with  an  admonition.  We  are  sorry  to  add, 
that  notwithstanding  the  lenient  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  treated,  he  was  similarly 
employed  in  two  hours  after  he  had  obtained 
his  liberty.  On  Thursday  last  Mr.  Scott 
Moncrieff  was  placed  at  the  bar  before  Sheriff 
Tait,  for  having  wantonly  and  maliciously 
destroyed  a  blasphemous  card,  which  had 
been  attached  to  Paterson's  shop  door.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  these  : — The 
young  man  in  passing  the  shop,  observed  a 
card  conspicuously  displayed,  in  which  all 
#ie  evils  of  the  world  and  sufferings  of  man- 
kind were  directly  imputed  to  almighty 
god.  The  young  gentleman  considering  that 
his  feelings,  as  well  as  those  of  every  right- 
principled  person,  were  grossly  insulted,  with 
a  spirit  which  we  admire,  tore  it  from  its  place 
and  dashed  it  upon  the  street.  The  father  of 
the  young  gentleman,  the  agent  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the 
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offence,  that  the  exposure  of  such  a  placard, 
even  though  attached  to  the  premises  of  the 
complainer,  was  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  read  an  extract  from  the  work 
of  Hume,  which  confirmed  this  statement. 
The  sheriff  admitted  that  the  exhibition  of 
anything  blasphemous  or  profane  was  illegal, 
but  the  question  at  issue  was,  whether  any 
one  but  an  officer  of  the  law  was  entitled  to 
interfere  ?     He  was  of  opinion,  that  however 
offensive  the  placard  may  have  been,  it  was 
the  property  of  the  complainer,.  and  private 
rights  must  be  protected.     Mr.  Moncrieff  had 
acted  injudiciously  in  attempting  to  enforce 
the  law  himself,  and  he  must  therefore  order 
him  to  find  caution  for  his  future  good  beha- 
viour in  the  sum  of  £10,  or  go  ten  days  to 
prison.     Admitting  the  justice  of  this  sen- 
tence, we  are  inclined  to  ask  if  the  public  is 
to  receive  no  protection  ?     Is  Paterson  to 
be  allowed,  either  at  his  shop  door,  or  in  his 
windows,  to  exhibit  his  atheistical  and  profane 
placards,  without  molestation  ?     True,  the 
law  has  been  enforced  against  posting  them 
on  the  public  streets,  but  is  incompetent  to 
supress  them  altogether.     We  express  a  hope 
that  the  authorlies  will  be  on  the  alert,  and 
•use  every  effort  to  put  down  an  evil  which  is 
so  offensive  to  the  community. — The  Witness. 

Blasphemous  Publications. — The 
wretched  man  Paterson  continues  to  obtrude, 
with  hideous  shamelessness,  his  infamous 
placards  and  publications  upon  the  public, 
who  cannot  but  shudder  at  the  mingled  im- 
piety and  obscenity*  with  which  he  seeks  to 
pollute  the  community,  particularly  the  hum- 
bler and  less  educated  classes.  There  is 
another  degraded  being  of  the  same  stamp, 
Paterson's  rival  in  this  disgusting  trade.  We 
trust  the  authorities  will  stop  at  no  measure 
which  may  be  necessary  to  extinguish  this 
horrible  nuisance.  These  infamous  persons, 
we  are  informed,  deal  in  other  than  blasphe- 
mous and  obscene  publications,  and  we  are 
assured  that  even  some  respectable  persons, 
thoughtlessly,  give  them  custom.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  christian  and  right-thinking 
person  to  refrain  from  encouraging  these  mis- 
creants  in  any  way  whatever.  No  decent 
person  should  enter  their  shops,  and,  if  this 
plan  were  followed  out,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  their  hateful  doctrines  would 
be  confined  to  their  own  minds,  instead  of 
being  allowed,  as  at  present,  to  poison  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  town. — Edinburgh 
Evening  Post. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Courant. 

Edinburgh,  Aug.  17,  1843, 

Sir. — In  your  paper,  a  week  or  two  back, 

there  was  a  paragraph  stating  that  Paterson, 

the  blasphemous  publication  vendor,  had  been 

*  From  the  Jew-book,  in  "  Holy  Bible"  bill,  re- 
ferred  to  in  p.  299. 
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apprehended,  his  hooks  seized,  and  the  shop 
closed.  Now,  whether  Paterson  is  in  custody 
or  not,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  instead  of  the  shop 
being  closed,  the  exhibition  of  his  disgusting 
pvblicaiions  is  carried  on  more  openly  than 
ever.  This  open  defiance  of  the  law,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  gross  outrage  on  public  de- 
cency, calls"  loudly  for  prompt  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  The  lord 
advocate,  as  the  chief  of  the  police  executive, 
ought  at  once,  by  a  vigorous  prosecution,  to 
put  down  such  doings ;  and  were  the  parties 
severely  punished  it  would  operate  as  a 
warning  to  others,  and  deter  them  from  in- 
flicting such  a  nuisance  on  the  public.  I 
am,  &c,  A  Lover  of  Decency. 


(copy  of  bill.) 

THOMAS   PATERSON, 
The   only    Scottish    Atheistical  Publisher, 

Respectfully  intimates  to  the  respectable 
portion  of  Edinburgh's  citizens  that,  having 
maturely  considered  the  frantic  bigotry  and 
spiteful  opposition  called  forth  by  his  attempt 
to  put  down  the  bible-humbug;  and  being 
moreover  fully  convinced  that  god-belief  is  a 
false  belief,  and  demoralising  as  false,  he  has 
resolved  to  supply  the  respectable  thinkers 
of  this  city  with  works  antidotive  to  such 
priestly  poison;  works  which  cannot  be  un- 
prejudicedly read  without  convincing  their 
reader  that  the  "holy  bible"  is  a  disgusting 
compound  of  lies,  nonsense,  and  obscenity, 
and  that  the  accursed  belief  in  one  god,  or 
many  gods,  must  be  shown  in  all  its  hideous 
absurdity,  before  truth  can  triumph,  and 
reason  set  its  seal  upon  human  actions. 

Thomas  Paterson  is  therefore  of  opinion, 
that,  by  constantly  selling  at  his  shop,  38, 
West  Register-street,  works  of  the  excellent 
description  referred  to,  whether  bigots  in  au- 
thority like  it  or  not,  he  will  eulist  on  his  be- 
half the  sympathies  and  support  of  the  in- 
telligent in  every  class,  and  specially  the 
working-class,  as  that  is  the  section  of  society 
which,  more  than  any  other,  suffers  from 
the  present  system  of  political  frauds,  and 
religional  imposture.  The  motto  then  of 
Thomas  Paterson  is — atheism/or  the  millions! 
god  and  his  book,  for  the  priests  !  Citizens 
of  Edinburgh  !  no  longer  submit  to  have 
the  vile  concoctions  of  priests  palmed  upon 
you  as  divine  revelation,  and  learn  that  god- 
almighty  was  invented  for  god-worship — god- 
worship  was  instituted  to  perpetuate  man- 
worship — man-worship  creates  and  perpe- 
tuates mind-slavery,  body-slavery,  govern- 
ment plunder,  church  robbery,  chapel  chea- 
tery — makes  property  of  the  soil,  makes  mas- 
ters and  servants,  rich  and  poor,  money 
lords,  land  lords,  titled  lords,  shop  lords, 
manufacturing  lords,   king,  priest,  lawyer, 


soldier,  constable,  labourer,  pauper,  lady; 
gentleman — any  thing  aud  all  things  but — 
MAN,  the  noblest  work  of  nature.  Men  of 
Edinburgh  !  Citizens  of  the  world  !  ! 
Cease  to  be  victims  to  the  conspiracy  of 
priests,  lords,  and  lawyers.  Read,  inquire, 
compare,  reason,  and  be  free. 


SCOTTISH  ANTI-PERSECUTION 
UNION'S 

Appeal  to  the  Friends  of  Mental  Liberty. 

The  prosecutions  lately  instituted  by  her  majesty's 
advocate  for  Scotland,  against  the  vendors  of  works 
treating  speculative  questions,  demonstrated  the 
expediency  of  an  immediate  and  cordial  union 
among  the  foes  of  persecution. 

The  formation  of  a  Scottish  Anti-Persecution 
Union  was  the  first-fruit  of  those  prosecutions. 
That  union  is  made  up  of  individual  professors  of 
almost  every  kind  of  opinion — political,  religious, 
and  irreligious.  It  was  formed  for  the  sole  puipose 
of  setting  free  the  tongue  and  the  press ;  therefore, 
all  who  are  persecuted  for  expressing,  or  otherwise 
publishing  their  opinions,  will  have  a  legitimate 
claim  to  its  support. 

The  Scottish  Anti- Persecution  Union  will  neither 
be  a  party  engine,  nor  struggle  for  party  or  sectarian 
purposes.  It  will  neither  know  nor  care  anything 
about  opinions  peculiar  to  individuals.  If  they  are 
persecuted,  the  union  will  recognise  and  aid  them, 
simply  because  they  are  persecuted. 

The  Scottish  Anti-Persecution  Union  feels  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  friends  of  enlightened 
freedom  must  crush,  or  patiently  submit  to  be 
crushed;  when  neutrality  is  nothing  short  of  crimi- 
nality, and  not  to  act  for  liberty  is,  in  effect,  to  act 
against  it.  Bigots  in  high  places  are  crowding  our 
prisons  with  victims.  They  are  anxious,  it  would 
seem,  to  emulate  the  brutal  intolerance  of  their  an- 
cestors, who,  in  the  name  of  a  god  of  mercy,  made 
scaffolds  reek  with  heretical  gore.  Like  those  an- 
cestors, they  are  eager  to  crush  every  individual 
who  has  the  bonest  manliness  to  publish  opinions 
hostile  to  established  creeds  and  systems. 

The  religious  or  political  creed  that  is  rational, 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  opposition  ;  but  the  creed, 
whether  political  or  religious,  that  is  not  rational, 
has  everything  to  fear  from  it ;  and  therefore  we 
behold  the  teachers  of  false  creeds  quailing  before 
their  opponents,  like  miserable  culprits  beneath  the 
hangman's  gripe.  Christians  are  wont  to  boast  the 
rationality  of  their  creed,  but  in  persecuting  its  op- 
ponents they  act  as  though  they  thought  it  grossly 
irrational;  and  the  Scottish  Anti-Persecution  Union 
must  say,  it  is  a  reflection  upon  Christianity,  and  a 
scandal  to  christians,  that  they  are  far  more  terrified 
by  the  arguments  of  infidels  than  ever  were  the  pa- 
gans by  the  arguments  of  christians.  If  Christianity 
is  divine,  it  will  surely  stand,  let  who  will  conspire 
against  it;  but  if  "  a  cunningly- devised  fable" — a 
religion  invented  by  men,  as  surely  will  it  fall, 
though  countless  legions  draw  the  sword  in  its 
support. 

The  people  of  Scotland  have  been  taught  to  think 
that  conscience-coercion  was  at  an  end  :  they  have 
been  cajoled  into  the  belief  that  their  rulers  would 
scorn  to  dishonour  themselves  or  their  religion,  by 
alliance  with  an  odious  species  of  mental  despotism. 
But  they  are  deceived — grossly,  miserably  deceived. 
Scotland  is,  at  this  hour,  the  scene  of  an  atrocious 
warfare  against  dissent ;  a  warfare  commenced  and 
carried  on  by  its  chief  law  functionaries  against  the 
conscientious  opponents  of  Christianity.  Scotland 
is  still  disgraced  t>y  persecutors ;  state  hirelings,  who 
would  "bring  to  one  dead  level  every  mind,"  and, 
instead  of  conceding  to  all  equal  right,  as  regards 
questions  of  conscience,  endeavour,  by  the  infliction 
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of  merciless  punishments,  to  awe  dissenters  into 
Bilence. 

Friends  of  mental  freedom!  is  it  fitting,  is  it  just, 
that  any  individual  should  be  denied  the  right 
openly  to  express  what  he  thinks  true  ?  be  either 
bribed  or  terrified  into  silence,  when  his  conscience 
bids  him  speak  ?  To  freely  speak  what  we  honestly 
think,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  human  privileges. 
It  is  a  privilege  all  demand,  and  snrely  it  is  a  privi- 
lege for  which  all  should  struggle.  Then  rally 
round  the  Scottish  Anti-Persecution  Union.  Sink 
minor  differences,  and  come  to  the  support  of  a 
great  principle.  You  love  sincerity ;  then  why 
stand  idly  by  and  see  fellow-creatures  goaded  into 
the  practice  of  hypocrisy  ?  Why,  in  the  name  of 
consistency,  laud  sincerity  as  the  first  of  virtues, 
while  permitting  your  rulers  to  punish  the  sincere 
as  the  vilest  of  criminals? 

The  inconsistency,  as  well  as  injustice,  of  those 
protectant  rulers,  who  protect  one  class  of  protesters, 
while  they  persecute  another,  must  be  evident  to  the 
dullest  understanding.  The  protest  ant  principle  is 
a  sound  principle,  or  the  reverse  ;  but  the  Scottish 
Anti-Persecution  Union  calls  upon  protestant  chris- 
tians, in  the  name  of  common  sense,  and  common 
humanity,  to  at  once  throw  that  principle  overboard, 
or  honestly  act  upon  it.  Protestantism  in  Scot- 
land has  assumed  the  presbyterian  form.  Here 
presbyterians  may  protest  against  church  of  England- 
lsin,  popery,  and  atheism,  not  merely  with  perfect 
safety,  but  with  honour.  If,  however,  they  take  to 
themselves  the  privilege  of  protesting  against  epis- 
copalians, papists,  and  atheists,  why  should  atheists, 
papists,  and  episcopalians  be  denied  the  right  to 
protest  against  them?  If  presbyterians  were  true 
to  their  avowed  principles,  they  would  as  freely 
allow  the  atheist  to  express  his  atheism,  as  they 
now  freely  express  their  presbyterianism  ;  nay,  they 
would  not  only  acknowledge  his  right  to  do  so,  but 
guarantee  him  in  the  full  and  free  exercise  thereof. 
This,  however,  they  have  not  done.  This  is  what 
they  will  not  do,  until  a  sufficient  number  of  ener- 
getic individuals  unite  to  put  down  persecution;  or, 
failing  that,  to  encourage,  sustain,  and  protect  the 
persecuted. 

The  Scottish  Anti-Persecution  Union  trusts  that 
the  foregoing  statement  of  the  principle  it  was 
formed  to  vindicate,  the  objects  it  is  struggling  to 
reali  e,  and  the  measures  it  has  determined  to  pur- 
sue, though  brief,  is  perfectly  explicit,  and  will  not 
fail  to  draw  around  it  enlightened  individuals  of 
every  class,  condition,  and  creed.  This  once  effec- 
ted, all  will  be  effected ;  for  then  money  will  be 
freely  subscribed,  and  the  union  no  lo  ger  be  tram- 
melled in  its  work  of  usefulness  from  want  of  funds. 
Let  its  friends  provide  inetc,  and  it  will  bravely 
carry  on  the  war.  That  „inew  is  money,  which  has 
been  truly  said  to  find  all  roads  open. 

Letters,  money  orders,  &c,  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Budge,  secretary,  at  W.and  H.  Robinson's,  11, 
Green -ide- street,  Edinburgh. 


PUBLIC   MEETING 

OF    THE    ANTI-PERSECUTION   UNION,    AT 

JOHN-STREET      INSTITUTION,     TO    TAKE 

INTO    CONSIDERATION     THE    CASES    OF 

FINLAY,  ROBINSON,  AND 
PATERSON. 

Mr.  HETHERINGTON,  chairman,  opened  the 
proceedings  with  an  admirable  speech.  He 
considered  that  the  meeting  ought  to  stand 
by  Scotland's  victims.  He  held  the  objects 
of  the  Anti-Persecution  Union  to  be  excel- 
lent. He  would  defend  the  broadest  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  in  these  matters.  Dr.  Whitby 
had  shown  that  there  was  no  merit  in  belief, 
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or  crime  in  disbelief,  and  the  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Finlay,  Robin- 
son, and  Paterson  should  be  inviolate.  The 
atheist  ought  to  be  heard  as  well  as  others — ■ 
and  doubtless  would.  The  once  obnoxious 
quaker  had  succeeded — the  unitarian,  who 
had  taken  away  two-thirds  of  god,  had  tri- 
umphed. He  was  reminded  of  an  old  sailor 
who  stepped  on  shore  in  Portsmouth,  when 
a  polemical  controversy  raged,  and  the  walls 
were  placarded  with  the  words,  "  Christ  is 
god.''  The  old  tar,  not  comprehending  the 
change,  said,  he  "supposed  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  dead.''  (Great  laughter.)  He 
would  stand  by  the  question  of  free  discus- 
sion, in  the  face  of  all  consequences,  as  he 
ever  had  done.  It  was  of  no  use  being 
meally-mouthed.  He  called  on  the  meeting 
to  see  that  no  honest  men  were  prevented 
expressing  their  opinions.  That  person  was 
not  a  man,  who  was  shorn  of  the  right  of 
free  speech.  No  person  should  be  struck 
down,  while  he  could  prevent  it.  (Great 
cheering.) 

Mr.  Holyoake  said,  a  hope  was  enter- 
tained by  the  friends  of  humanity  and 
liberty,  that  these  infamous  prosecutions  for 
blasphemy  were  abandoned.  But  piety  was 
a  lasting  curse.  Scottish  christians  had  put 
in  their  claim  for  the  execration  of  posterity. 
Mr.  Finlay  was  a  brave  old  man — Robinson 
was  a  publisher  of  spirit  —  Paterson  was 
worth  a  nation  of  ordinary  religious  reform- 
ers— and  the  bill  stickers  had  stood  up  like 
men  of  sense  and  resolution.  The  system  of 
seizing  property  and  person,  followed  out  by 
the  procurator- fiscal,  was  ruinous,  as  well  as 
oppressive.  In  detailing  the  cases  to  the 
meeting,  be  (Mr.  H.)  could  not  stigmatise 
one  part  as  more  atrocious  than  another — all 
was  one  black  act  of  atrocity.  About  the 
resolution  he  proposed,  there  was  no  mis- 
take. He  gloried  in  those  "simpletons,'' 
who  set  on  foot  prosecutions  for  blas- 
phemy. Tt  was  a  short  and  certain  way 
of  bringing  Christianity  into  contempt  The 
Anti-Persecution  Union  would  act  with 
determination  on  these  casi  s,  and  e  hoped 
that  every  public  meeting  would  do  irre- 
parable mischief  to  orthodoxy,  until  chris- 
tians were  just.  It  was  said  that  Mr. 
Paterson  was  not  prudent,  but  surely  it  was 
always  prudent  to  defend  those  rights  which 
no  man  ought  ever  to  relinquish.  A  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  had  called  on  the 
lord  advocate  ''to  punish  the  Scotch  victims 
with  severity,  as  a  warning  toothers."  Now 
this  warning  to  others,  meant  a  warning  that 
they  should  not  be  honest  in  the  expression 
of  their  opinion,  that  they  should  not 
exercise  that  freedom  which  christians 
exercised.  If  this  principle  was  to  obtain, 
he  (Mr.  H.)  would  say,  "Perish  religion, 
and  let  equal  justice  prevail."     He  moved, 
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s'  That  this  meeting   is   of    opinion    that, 
in   common  justice,   freedom  of  expression 
should  be  secured  to  the   atheist  as   unreser- 
vedly as  it  is  secured  to  the  christian.'' 
(To  be  continued) 

PHYSICAL  FORCE  AND  MORAL 
POWER. 

IV. 
The  questions  of  passive  obedience,  or 
resistance  to  civil  authorities,  are  not  new, 
but  very  old  ones,  and,  as  moral  and  po- 
litical subjects,  have  been  canvassed  by  most 
writers.  Some  viewing  it  religiously,  have 
advocated  the  former,  but  when  it  came  to 
the  point,  what  they  promised  they  did  not 
perform.  Few  great  names,  none  that  I  know 
of,  have  been  consistent  defenders  of  passive 
obedience — whilst  the  greatest  names  have 
figured  on  the  other  side  —  Hume,  Paley, 
Blackstone,  Paine,  Charles  James  Fox,  cum 
muliis  aliis.  Hume,  iu  his  Essays,  gives 

the  pros  aud  cons.  It  is  impossible  to  define 
when  a  people  should  have  recourse  to  phy- 
sical force,  it  must  depend  on  circumstances, 
but  there  is  scarcely  any  person  who  denies 
its  necessity.  Mariana,  the  historian  of 
Spain,  iu  his  famous  work  u  De  Institutioue 
Regis  " — the  institution  of  a  king — at  a  time 
when  they  were  more  or  less  the  acting 
power  in  the  states  of  Europe,  recommends 
their  assassination  by  the  people — Escobac, 
and  several  others,  not  so  famous  as  Mariana, 
are  said  to  have  been  advocates  of  the  same 
doctrine.  Their  arguments  apply  to  the 
tyrants  of  our  times.  It  would  be  absurd  uow 
to  poiut  their  application  at  mouarchs,  so 
far  are  they  subservient  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  public  opinion,  that  they  dare 
not  exercise  the  tyranny  of  former  ages. 
None  but  maniacs,  therefore,  are  assassins  of 
kings,  and  they  do  it  because  it  has  been  done, 
and  no  more  ought  to  bring  into  disrepute 
the  sentence  of  national  justice,  than  the 
dozen  lord  chancellors,  confined  in  a  mad- 
house at  Dublin,  when  Sir  Edward  Sugden 
presented  himself  as  one,  to  the  keepers, 
should,  as  a  necessary  sequence,  throw  into 
disrepute  his  office  of  judge.  In  answer, 
there  fore, to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Coventry 
Socialist  Lecturer,  1  recommend  to  all  those 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  human  emanci- 
pation, and  who  really  wish  for  it,  a  union 
in  all  practical  measures  of  reform,  a  union 
of  moral  aud  physical  force,  and  a  repeal  of 
all  superstition.  The  experience  of  ages 
tells  us  that  the  world  progresses  in  action 
and  re-action,  and  if  we  think  the  world 
advances  in  civilisation,  and  wish  it  to  go 
forward,  we  must  accept  the  conditions  of  the 
movement.  As  to  other  means  of  reforming 
the  world,  if  the  C.S.  L.  refuses  the  experience 
of  the  past,  and  does  not  see  in  his  own 
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social  system,  or  the  many  hundred  others^ 
any  hope  for  mankind,  but  only  looks  to 
some  future  extraordinary  revelation,  we 
are  afraid  he  will  be  as  much  disappointed 
as  all  those  in  the  past,  who  have  been 
looking  forward  to  these  sudden  metamor- 
phoses, Messiahs,  and  milleniums.  Take 
care  that  such  a  state  of  things  does  not 
bring  one,  as  it  did  that  impostor  Jesus, 
and  several  other  founders  of  religions. 
Now  Bacon,  who  is  the  founder  of  induction, 
and  recommends  to  judge  from  ascertained 
facts,  shows  what  atheism  has  done,  and 
therefore  would  do,  for  the  world.  As  to 
the  abuse  rather  liberally  bestowed  at  starting, 
on  the  writer  of  the  article,  and  the  surprise 
that  it  should  be  found  iu  the  Oracle,  we 
will  remind  him  of  the  preliminary  address 
in  66,  concocted,  we  believe,  by  M.  Q  R. 
When  re-establishing  the  standard  first 
erected  by  Charles  Southwell,  they  used 
his  words — his  wish  to  make  fanatics  of 
atheists.  Perhaps  this  may  account  to  the 
Coventry  S.  L.  for  what  he  thinks  atheistic 
intolerance,  and  suicidal  bigotry  in  the 
Oracle.  With  regard  to  physical  force,  there 
was  another  very  ominous  feature  in  the 
Oracle  of  Reason.  WThen  a  shop  was  set  up  in 
Holy  well-street  for  its  sale,  the  firm  published 
at  the  same  time,  their  first  speculation  in  that 
way,  I  believe,  a  penny  pamphlet,  on  the 
military  defence  of  the  people.  I  approved, 
bought,  and  circulated  the  work,  never 
thinking  the  conductors  aud  supporters  of 
the  Oracle,  meant  by  it  the  moral  force  of 
Christianity,  recommended  by  Jesus  to  those 
fools  to  whom  it  was  given  to  understand  it. 
Gr.  J.  H.  speaks  of  Brutus  using  assassina- 
tion, which  is  an  admission  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  that  the  act  was  considered  a 
virtue,  and  existed  long  before  it  got  a  name 
so  horrible  to  ears  polite  and  social,  as  assas- 
sination. I  do  not  approve  the  instance  of 
Brutus,  and  many  other  examples  in  the 
history  of  those  conquerors  of  the  world, 
who  practised  that  base,  sneaking,  cowardly 
assassination,  so  despised  by  John  Bull,  who 
would  run  before  a  soldier,  a  policeman,  or 
a  constable,  and  take  cold  steel,  as  if  it  were 
an  extract  of  iron,  to  strengthen  his  con- 
stitution, and  allow  himself  to  be  robbed,  as 
if  he  were  suffering  from  repletion.  But  I 
certainly  approve  of  those  Romans  under 
the  emperors,  who  knowing  they  might  have 
to  die  next  day,  considerately  removed  the 
cause  the  day  before.  What  would  G.  J.  H. 
do  in  the  same  situation  ?  I  have  often 
wondered,  reading  the  history  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  when  his  courtiers  were  trembling 
around  him,  each  thinking  that  death  might 
be  his  fate  next,  or  that  he  might  have  to 
sit  as  judge,  act  as  witness  or  advocate 
against  a  near  relation,  or  dear  friend,  tried 
for  a  capital  offence   at  the   caprice  of  the 
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monarch,  when  eighty  thousand  of  its  people 
had  risen  against  him,  and   been   dispersed 
by  five  hundred  beef-eaters — that  some   did 
not  enter  into  a   conspiracy,  or  that  one, 
taking  the  consequences  upon   himself,  did 
not  assassinate  the  beast.     Instead   of  that, 
we  are  told  by  Hume,   that  he  was  a  very 
popular  monarch,  and  died  greatly  regretted. 
After  that,  our  socialist  friends  need  not  be 
afraid  that  the  recommendation  of  physical 
force,  or   the  adoption   of  assassination,  is 
likely  to  be  taken  up  by  the  English, to  whom 
it  was  not  recommended.     We  do  not  think 
they  suffer  under  the  same  grievances  as  the 
Irish,  or  else  they  would  think  better  of  the 
recommendation.     But  I  think,   from   past 
history,   that  the  people  of  England    have 
never  met  with  the  same  success  at  home,  in 
the  use  of  physical  force,    as  other  people, 
and  it  would  only  be  inciting  them  to  de- 
struction to  invite  them  to  the  adoption  of  it. 
They  may  look  to  the  physical  force  of  Ireland 
for  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  or  other  ex- 
ternal physical  force,  when,  with  an  empty 
threat  of  violence,  they  may  ascribe  to  moral 
power  the  obtainment  of  their  rights.     It  is, 
therefore,  our  policy  to  assist  the  Irish,  that 
they  may  assist  us,  and  by  the  union   of 
moral  and  physical  force,  make  a  demon- 
stration in  their  favour,  union  and  numbers 
combining  for  the  same  objects,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  use  any  advantage  over  our  rulers, 
which  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  public 
affairs   may    produce.      The   mere   remon- 
strance of  all  parties  against  the  employment 
of  physical  force,  to  preveut  the  Irish  redres- 
sing their  wrongs,  might  prevent   coercion, 
and  if  civil  war  took  place,  the  mere  meetings, 
still  more  the  marching  about  of  unarmed 
men,  would  give  some  employment  to  the 
military  in  looking  after  them.     How  can 
the  government  and  the  upper  classes  believe 
the   people  are  serious  in  wishing  for  any 
reforms,  when  they  are   indifferent   to   the 
struggles  going  on  in  another  part  of  the 
kingdom,  when  they  would  look  quietly  on  at 
the  massacre  of  these  people  to  obtain  them, 
and  would  not  use  the  opportunity  it  gave 
them  of  asking  for,  and  obtaining  their  own 
liberties?  A uother correspondent, Mr. Jeffrey, 
who  seems  to  think  atheists  were  lambs,  spite 
of  the   non-christianity   of    the    Oracle    of 
Reason,  and  the   reiterated  assurance  of  its 
undertakers  that  it  was  disposed  to    make 
fanatics   of  their   party,   at  last    expresses 
some  surprise  that  reason  can  recommend 
acts  as  well  as  utter  oracles, can   enforce   by 
example,    as   well   as  proclaim    the    truth. 
Does  not  Mr.  Jeffrey  know  that  a  virtue, 
justice,   is   represented   with   scales   in    one 
hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  and  that  it 
would  be  no  use  measuring  out  justice,  if  it 
had  not  power  to  execute  its  decrees  ?     Yet 
Mr.  Jeffrey  would  thiuk  this  an  inconsistency, 
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because  religion, muttering,bears  a  book  in  one 
hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  and  when  you 
do  not  know  what  it  says,  cuts  your  throat. 
Though  we  exclaim  against  the  murder  &  rob- 
bery preached  and  practised   by  a  pretended 
deity  and  his  people  on  all  other  nations,  we 
never  recommended  passive  obedience  to  the 
conquered.     Because  we  held  up  to  abhor- 
the  excesses   in   the  Jew-book — because  we 
opposed    the   violation    of  all   moral   com- 
mandments engendered  by  superstition — we 
never  recommended  those  subject  to  it  tamely 
to  submit  to  the  injustice.     Because   Jesus 
preached  a  sword,  we  never   told  people   to 
bow  their  necks  to  it.     The  priesthood  are 
the  heirs  to  these  doctrines  and  practices, 
the  old  and  new  dispensation,  a  church  in 
conjunction  with  the  state.     On  these  prin- 
ciples, robbery  and  murder,  they  have  occu- 
pied Ireland,  and   have  always  treated   the 
people  asCanaanites,  Perizzites,  Hittites,  &c. 
They  have  not  used  a  sword  only  to  take 
possession,   but,  up   to  this  time,  have  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  service  of  Ireland,  and    fulfil- 
led  the   words   of  Christ.      We   think  the 
Irish  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  that  physical 
force,  whether  Gladstone-poison,  or  Oraclc- 
assassinatiou,    which    may  best  rid   them  of 
the   curse.       But   we   shall    be    still    more 
enchanted  if  they  obtain  this  victory  by  pure 
moral  force,  in  the  shortest  possible  period — - 
wa  shall  then  fly  abashed   to  the  depths  of 
hell,  and  acknowledge  the  Coventry  Socialist 
Lecturer  as  the  true  Messiah,  who   prophe- 
cied  peace  and  good-will  towards  men,  and 
did   not  see   his  promise   fulfilled  by  blood 
spilt,  and  the  sword  cutting  the  gordian  knot 
of  politics,  and  still  given  to  be  in  inheritance 
to  mankind.  W.  J.  B. 
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SECOND    ARREST  OF  PATERSON, 

AND 

ROBBERY  OF  HIS  SHOP 

BY 

THE      PRESBYTERIAN     THIEVES 
OF    EDINBURGH. 

Awake!    what,   ho!    Infidels!     thieves!     thieves! 

thieves  ! 
Look  to  your  homes,  your  liberties,  and  your  rights! 
Thieves  !   thieves! — Othello  (travestied.) 

He  (god)  is  a  merchant,  the  balances  of  deceit  are 
in  his  hand;  he  loveth  to  OPPRESS.— Hosea  xii.  7. 

"With  such  a  monster-god,  as  an  object  of 
adoration  and  imitation,  we  should  never  be 
surprised  that  christians  are  the  villains  we 
find  them.  A  moral  christian  would  be  a 
greater  curiosity  than  a  gentle  shark — there 
could  not  be,  in  fact,  a  particle  of  morality 
in  a  so-called  christian,  without  his  being  so 
much  the  less  a  christian  than  he  who  had 
none.  Neither  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
THE    GOD    OF    THE    CHRISTIANS    IS 

A  LIAR, 
And  a  lover  of  lying, 
For  he  sent  the  people  u  strong  delusions, 
that  they  should  believe  a  lie  " — he  put  u  a 
lying  spirit ''  into  the  mouth  of  the  prophets 
-"  I,  the  lord  god,  have  deceived  that 
prophet  " — he  bade  Samuel  tell  a  lie  to  de- 
ceive Saul — and  he  instigated  Jael  to  de- 
ceive Sisera. 

THE    GOD    OF    THE    CHRISTIANS    IS 

AN  ADULTERER, 

And  a  lover  of  adultery ,  incest,  and 

whoredom, 

For  Mary,  the  wife  of  Joseph,  and  mother 
of  Jesus,  was  with  child  by  god,  the  bastard 
Christ  being  the  result — David,  a  man  after 
god's  own  heart,  was  a  murderer  and  adul- 
terer, and  he  found  favour  in  his  eyes — god 
directed  Hosea  to  take  him  "  a  wife  of 
whoredoms" — Moses,  acting  under  his  insti- 
gation, directed  all  the  women  children  that 
had  not  known  man  by  lying  with  him  to  be 
kept  alive  for  the  soldiers — Abraham,  his 
chosen  servant,  married  his  sister — Lot  was 
specially  saved  from  destruction  by  him,  and 
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his  wife  enchanted,  that  he  may  commit  incest 
with  his  own  daughters. 

THE    GOD    OF    THE    CHRISTIANS   IS 

A  MURDERER, 

And  2  lover  of  bloodshed, 
For  he  murdered  the  first-born  of  Egypt — 
he  slew  Onan  for  not  raising  up  seed  to  his 
brother — he  sought  to  kill  Moses,  or  his  first- 
born— he  burnt  many  of  the  people  in  the 
wilderness — he  swallowed  up  250  for  offer- 
ing strange  fire,  and  afterwards  burnt  them 
— he  sent  lions  amongst  the  people,  and  slew 
them — he  inspired.  Jael  to  deceive  Sisera, 
and  afterwards  horribly  murder  him,  for 
which  bloody  act  she  was  declared  to  be 
"  blessed  above  women." 

THE    GOD    OF    THE    CHRISTIANS   IS 

A  THIEF! 

And  a  lover  of  thievery, 

For  he  gave  Israel  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  the  Israelites  may  despoil 
them  of  their  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of 
gold — he  sanctioned  and  directed  the  num- 
berless robberies  perpetrated  upon  surround- 
ing nations  by  his  people — and,  during  his 
human  incarnation,  stole  a  donkey. 

THE    GOD    OF    THE    CHRISTIANS    IS 

A  DEBAUCHEE! 

And  a  lover  of  drunkenness. 

For  he  made  the  princes,  wise  men,  captains, 
and  rulers  drunk— he  commanded  Jeremiah 
to  order  the  people  to  drink  and  be  drunken 
— he  got  drunk  himself,  and  made  others 
drunk  as  well,  at  the  feast  of  Cana — and 
Noah  and  Lot,  whom  he  had  spared  when 
he  had  murdered  thousands  of  others,  both 
got  drunk  and  acted  indecently,  as  soon  as 
their  danger  was  over. 

THE    GOD    OF    THE    CHRISTIANS    IS 

A  CRUEL  TYRANT ! 

And  a  lover  of  tyranny  and  cruelty, 
For  he  most  barbarously  tortured  the  Egyp- 
tians, for  what  he  had  compelled  thein  to 
do — he  plagued  the  people  of  Israel  with 
fiery  serpents,  starved  them,  and  subjected- 
them  to  the  horrors  of  thirst — and  the  man 
after  his  own  heart,  put  men  "  under  sawsr 
and  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes 
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of  iron,  and  made  them  pass  through  the 
brick-kiln." 

THE    GOD    OF    THE   CHRISTIANS    IS 

A    LEWD,    IMPURE,    GROSS,    AND 
OBSCENE    PERSON, 

And  a  lover  of  lewdness,  impurity,  grossness, 

and  obscenity, 
For  he  wrote  the  bible,   which  is   a  lewd, 
impure,  gross,  and   obscene   book — and  he 
permitted  the  lewdness,  impurity,  grossness, 
and  obscenity  therein  recorded. 


The  above  is  a  true  picture  of  the  chris- 
tian's god — the  object  of  their  reverence  and 
love — taken  from  his  own  recorded  acts,  de- 
scribed by  his  own  pen.  "Who  then  can 
wonder  at  the  crimes  of  christians  ?  The 
goddess  of  the  Thugs  delights  in  blood  and 
murder — and  the  Thugs,  therefore,  are  mur- 
derers by  profession.  The  god  of  the  chris- 
tians is  a  liar,  an  adulterer,  a  whoremonger, 
a  murderer,  a  thief,  a  debauchee,  a  cruel  ty- 
rant, a  lewd,  impure,  gross,  and  obscene  per- 
son — ■  and  christians  are  liars,  adulterers, 
whoremongers,  murderers,  thieves,  debau- 
chees, cruel  tyrants,  and  lewd,  impure,  gross, 
and  obscene  persons,  from  love  and  respect 
for  their  god. 

The  presbyterians  of  Edinburgh  are  par 
excellence  the  best  specimens  of  the  genus 
christian  in  this  kingdom.  Their  first  act, 
in  the  present  war  with  morality,  was  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  Finlay  and  Robinson,  and 
to  rob  their  houses — their  next,  to  bring  an 
unjust  charge  of  obscenity  against  Robinson, 
to  cloak  their  own  indecent  acts — then  they 
arrested  and  robbed  Paterson — subsequently 
they  fell  upon  his  bills  and  bill-stickers,  ar- 
resting five  of  the  latter — and,  on  Monday, 
Aug.  28,  they  again  took  forcible  possession 
of  Paterson 's  person,  and  plundered  his  house. 
They  did  not  find  much  to  gratify  their  cu- 
pidity on  this  occasion.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  property  seized  : — 11  bills,  Holy 
Bible  and  Beauties  of  ditto ;  22  Investiga- 
tors ;  42  Oracles  ;  11  Library  of  Reason  ;  8 
bills  of  Conscience ;  6  A  Roll  and  Treacle 
for  prophet  'Zekel ;  2  Haslam's  Letter  to  the 
Clergy;  1  Jesus  Christ  the  Reformer;  7 
Spirit  of  Bonner  ;  1  Efficacy  of  Prayer  ;  3 
Home  Thrusts  at  the  Atrocious  Trinity ;  38 
bills  headed  Thomas  Paterson ;  1  bill  headed, 
Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Procurator-fis- 
cal ;  1  large  placard,  Oracle  of  Reason ;  3 
bills,  Almost  Thou  Persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian ;  1  Christianity  a  Failure  ;  1 
Ought  there  to  be  a  Law  against  Blasphemy ; 
2  Character  of  the  Christian  Priests  and 
Ceremonies;  1  Essay  on  a  Future  State  of 
Existence  ;  1  Holy  Bible  pamphlet;  1  bill, 
Prospectus  of  Oracle  of  Reason ;  1  tract, 
Trinity  of  Trinities;  1  placard,  headed  Cau- 
tion ;  1  do.,  headed  Queries,  taken  from  In- 
vestigator; 1  Board,  which  stood  at  the  door, 
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cost  of  which  was  4s.,  various  placards  are 
on  the  board. 

The  brutality  of  Christianity  is  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  cries  for  vengeance  which 
issue  from  the  press,  and  the  threats  of  pu- 
nishment which  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. "  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is 
cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered  ;  and 
men  gather  them  and  cast  them  into  the  fire, 
and  they  are  burned,"  is  the  motto  of  chris- 
tians, and  to  the  letter  they  fulfilled  it  but  a 
few  years  since — now  robbery,  dungeon,  fine, 
and  heartless  brutality,  endangering  life,  take 
the  place  of  the  stake  and  fagot,  the  thumb- 
screw, boot,  and  rack — not  because  Christi- 
anity is  more  human  now  than  then,  but  be- 
cause infidelity  has  increased,  science  has 
advanced,  and  the  sanguinary  villains  pro- 
fessing the  monster  creed  dare  not  do  as  they 
would  wish. 

The  extracts  from  the  christian  press  of 
this  christian  land,  which  appeared  in  No. 
57,  in  reference  to  the  Holywell-street  pla- 
cards, and  the  outrages  upon  the  property  of 
Paterson,  by  christian  ruffians,  as  well  as 
the  extracts  from  the  Edinburgh  press  which 
are  inserted  in  this  and  previous  numbers, 
are  exceedingly  valuable.  Men  should 
"read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  " 
them,  and  doing  so,  they  will  not  lack  food 
for  reflection,  nor  unprofitably  occupy  their 
mind.  Therein  will  be  seen  the  christian 
character,  in  all  its  naked  deformity — the 
cloak  of  cunning  and  hypocrisy  cast  away, 
the  proportions  of  the  monster  are  fairly  ex- 
hibited to  view.  To  those  who  would  ob- 
ject to  the  course  which  has  been  pursued 
by  Paterson,  both  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, I  would  say — look  at  the  results — 
—  look  at  the  blood-thirsty,  murdering 
spirit  which  belongs  to  Christianity,  and 
which  a  little  opposition  has  developed.  Is 
it  of  no  consequence  that  infidels  should  know 
the  full  extent  of  their  danger,  and  not  re- 
pose upon  a  hidden  volcano  ?  Some  have 
attempted  to  humanise  Christianity,  but  their 
labours  have  been  crowned  with  the  same 
result  which  followed  the  scrubbing  of  the 
blackamoor.  Tyranny  and  brutality  is  the 
nature  of  Christianity,  and  herein  it  is  true 
to  its  origin.  The  same  persecuting  spirit 
of  extermination  which  influenced  christians 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Roman  gods,  in  the 
massacre  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses, 
of  St.  Bartholomew  —  in  the  tortures  and 
burnings  of  the  inquisition,  of  Smithfield, 
and  of  the  dissenters — this  diabolical  spirit 
still  exists,  but  men  appear  oblivious  of  the 
fact.  Their  eyes  should  be  opened  to  the  fact, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  accursed  system  can  ever  bring  peace  to 
those  countries  where  its  baleful  influence  is 
felt. — Paterson  was  bailed  out  on  Wednesday, 
Aug.  30.  W.  C. 
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MORAL  FORCE. 

The  moral  force  of  popular  songs  has  been 
more  strikingly  exemplified  than  any  other 
species  of  moral  force,  particularly  when  the 
apparent    insignificancy    of    the   means  is 
considered.     Thus  the  Lacedemonians  asked 
of  the  Athenians  a  general,  and  Tyrtaeus,  a 
poet,  was  sent,  in  jest,  who  so  animated  the 
people  by  his  songs,  that  without  himself 
possessing  the  slightest  knowledge  of  arms, 
he  led    them   to  victory.     Lord   Wharton 
boasted  that  by  his  ballad  of  Lillibulero,  he 
had  sung  a  prince,  James  the  second,  out  of 
three     kingdoms.       Bishop     Burnet    says, 
M  The  whole  army,  and,  at  last,  the  people, 
both  in  city  and  country,  were  singing  it 
perpetually.     And,  perhaps,  never   had  so 
slight  a  thing  so  great  an  effect."     It  is  well 
known  that  to  the  poetical  effusions  of  Beran- 
ger,  is  attributed  the  spirit  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, which  produced  the  revolution  of  1830. 
It  must  be  mentioned   to   the  honour  and 
sagacity  of  those  concerned  in  the  Oracle  of 
Reason,  particularly  the  late  firm  in  Holy- 
well-street,  Paterson  and  Co.,  that  they  did 
not  neglect  so  potent  an  auxiliary  as  poetry, 
in  the  cause  of  infidelity.     The  publication 
of  "The  Yahoo,"  and  "  The  Great  Dragon 
Cast  Out,"  were  immediately  undertaken — 
of  the  genius  displayed  in  which  it  need  only 
be  said,  that,  if  the  subject  had  been  any 
other,  and  the    same   means  which   bring 
other  works    into    notice,   had    introduced 
those  performances  to  the  world,  they  would 
have  obtained  an  instant  circulation,  never 
witnessed  since  the  days  of   Lord  Byron's 
poems.      However,  no  sooner  known  than 
they  became  text-books  to  unbelievers,  small 
and   great,  private   and  public,   and   their 
author  is  acknowledged   to    be    the    great 
unknown,  the  poet  laureate  of  his  invisible 
majesty.     His  advent  is  a  whirlwind,  and 
his  Pegasus  must  be  a  broom,  such   as  the 
witches  of  old  were  supposed  to  ride,  ready 
to  sweep  away  the  abominations  he  satirises. 
Such  short  pieces  as  we  could  collect  from 
time  to  time,  and  from   different  sources, 
we  have  inserted  in  the   Oracle,      We  are 
now  about  to  introduce  to  our  readers  some- 
thing original,  from  the   pen  of  one  whose 
aid   we  hope  to  have  in   future,   and  who 
follows  the  laudable  practice,  which  we  hold 
out  for  imitation,  of  having  his  compositions 
of  this    character    sung    in    chorus    by    a 
numerous  household.     It    would  be    some 
variety  to  the  authorities  at  Edinburgh,  who 
are  so  diligently  employed  in  taking  up  posters 
and  tearing  down  bills,  to  have  brought  before 
them    the   populace  caught  in   the   fact   of 
singing   the    Holy  Willie  of  their  national 
bard,  Burns.     We  recommend  the  trial  of 
such  psalmody  to   our  friends  there,  surely 
the  patronage  of  the  great  Scotch  poet  and 
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his  works  could  not  be  considered  intrusion 
even  by  the  fiercest  non-intrusionist. 

W.  J.  B. 

THE  WONDER  OF  THE  LORD. 

AN    ANTEDILUVIAN    VISION. 

After  Beranger. 

The  windows  of  heaven  were  opened. 

And  god  looked  upon  the  earth. — Genesis. 

God  sware  in  his  wrath. — Psalm  of  David. 

The  good  god  oace  look'd  out  o'  window, 

To  examine  the  ways  of  our  earth  : 
He  saw  there  abundance  of  misery, 

Plenteous  wrong  ;  but  a  dearth 

Of  justice  and  loving  kindness. 
Lo !  where  a  fat  vicar,  bad 
The  multitude  feed  him  and  perish  : 
God  had  given  him  orders  to  cherish 

His  belly,  and  bless  them  with  blindness- 
God  said,  he'd  be  bless'd  if  he  had. 

No  matter  !  the  vicar  got  mitred, 

So  cared  not  for  truth  or  for  heaven  : 
Making  mouths  at  a  sovereign  levee, 

Dining  on  gold.     He  has  given 

His  vote  for  a  century  war  ; 
And  he  swore  there  was  excellent  cause  : 
They  were  wealthy,  and  weak,  and  eschew'd 
Christian  opium  (Christ  never  chew'd) ; 

And  besides,    was    not   murder  *    god's 
whore  ? — 
God  wish'd  he  might  die  if  she  was. 

'Twas  words  thrown  away  to  the  bishop, 
Who  knew  god  no  more  than  a  pig. 

He  is  whispering  close  at  the  ear 
Of  a  legislatorial  whig  : 
A  poor-law  is  needful :  the  poor 

Are  gnawing  our  crack'd  coffer-lid  ; 

They  will  get  at  our  gold.     Good  folk,  . 

Pray,  eat  less,  and  mind  your  work  ! 
God  told  me  to  show  you  the  door — 

God  said,  he'd  be  hang'd  if  he  did. 

Now  the  bishop  is  girt  with  his  apron  ; 

In  his  mammon- shop  he  stands  : 
What  d'ye  buy  ?    what  d'ye  buy  ?     Light 
weights  there ! 

My  lord  devil !  any  commands  ? — 

How's  trade?     God  be  praised!    in  our 
parts 
Brisk.     Was  not  the  talentedf  bid 
To  traffic  ?     We  come  by  our  wares 
Quite  fairly.     A  bale  of  despairs. 

Of  the  right  sort — real  labourers'  hearts  : 
Old  chap  at  the  window,  d'ye  bid  ? 

In  a  pet  the  lord  shut  down  the  window  : 
O,  Christ!  what  to  do  with  all  this  ? 

So  he  turn'd  him  to  take  his  siesta — 
'Twas  after  his  dinner,  I  wis. 
But  the  many,  now  starv'd  into  rudeness, 

*  Wordsworth  calls  murder,  or  carnage  (which 
we  presume  is  the  same),  god's  daughter;  but  no 
doubt  the  poet  will  readily  give  place  to  the  better 
authority  of  the  bishop.  '  " 

t  See  the  parable  of  the  talents;  Matt.,  chap.  tf. 
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Took  to  pebbles — then  stones — then  the  few 
Were  pitch'd  through  the  glaze.     What's 

the  matter  ? 
Said  god,  waking  up  at  the  clatter ; 

Cried  the  "  lords,"  O,  pray  save  us,  your 
goodness ! 
Said  the  lordy  I'll  be  daran'd  if  I  do. 

G.O.D. 

THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XLII. 
(Lyell's  Digest  of  Lamark'a  Theory.) 

li  The  greater  the  abundance  of  natural  ob- 
jects assembled  together,  the  more  do  we 
discover  proofs  that  everything  passes,  by  in- 
sensible shades,  into  something  else ;  that 
even  the  more  remarkable  differences  are 
evanescent,  and  that  nature  has,  for  the  most 
part,  left  us  nothing  at  our  disposal  for  es- 
tablishing distinctions,  save  trifling,  and,  in 
some  respects,  puerile  particularities. 

"  We  find  that  many  genera  amongst  ani- 
mals and  plants  are  of  such  an  extent,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  species  referred 
to  them,  that  the  study  and  determination  of 
these  last  has  become  almost  impracticable. 
When  the  species  are  arranged  in  a  series, 
and  placed  near  to  each  other,  with  due  re- 
gard to  their  natural  affinities,  they  each 
differ  in  so  minute  a  degree  from  those  next  ad. 
joining,  that  they  almost  melt  into  each  other, 
and  are  in  a  manner  confounded  together.  If 
we  see  isolated  species,  we  may  presume  the 
absence  of  some  more  closely  connected,  and 
which  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  Already 
are  there  genera,  and  even  entire  orders — nay, 
whole  classes,  which  present  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  state  of  things  here  indicated. 

"  If,  when  species  have  been  thus  placed 
in  a  regular  series,  we  select  one,  and  then, 
making  a  leap  over  several  intermediate  ones, 
we  take  a  second,  at  some  distance  from  the 
first,  these  two  will,  on  comparison,  be  seen 
to  be  very  dissimilar  ;  and  it  is  in  this  man- 
ner that  every  naturalist  begins  to  study  the 
objects  which  are  at  his  own  door.  He  then 
finds  it  an  easy  task  to  establish  generic  and 
specific  distinctions;  and  it  is  only  when  his 
experience  is  enlarged,  and  when  he  has 
made  himself  master  of,  the  intermediate 
links,  that  his  difficulties  and  ambiguities 
begin.  But  while  we  are  thus  compelled  to 
jesort  to  trifling  and  minute  characters,  in 
.our  attempt  to  separate  species,  we  find  a 
striking  disparity  between  individuals  which 
we  know  to  have  descended  from  a  common 
.stock,  and  these  newly-acquired  peculiarities 
are  regularly  transmitted  from  one  genera- 
tion  to  another,  constituting  what  are  called 
faces. 

li  From  a  great  number  of  facts,  continues 
the  author,  we  learn  that,  in  proportion  as 
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the  individuals  of  one  of  our  species  change 
their  situation,  climate,  and  manner  of  living, 
they  change  also,  by  little  and  little,  the 
consistence  and  proportions  of  their  parts, 
their  form,  their  faculties,  and  even  their 
organisation,  in  such  a  manner,  that  every- 
thing in  them  comes  at  last  to  participate  in 
the  mutations  to  which  they  have  been  ex- 
posed. Even  in  the  same  climate  a  great 
difference  of  situation  and  exposure  causes 
individuals  to  vary  ;  but  if  these  individuals 
continue  to  live  and  to  be  reproduced  under 
the  same  difference  of  circumstances,  dis- 
tinctions are  brought  about  in  them  which 
become  in  some  degree  essential  to  their  ex- 
istence. In  a  word,  at  the  end  of  many  suc- 
cessive generations,  these  individuals,  which 
originally  belonged  to  another  species,  are 
transformed  into  a  new  and  distinct  species. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  seeds  of  a  grass,  or 
any  other  plant  which  grows  naturally  in  a 
moist  meadow,  be  accidentally  transported, 
first  to  the  slope  of  some  neighbouring  hill, 
where  the  soil,  although  at  a  greater  eleva- 
tion, is  damp  enough  to  allow  the  plant  to 
live;  and  if,  after  having  lived  there,  and 
having  been  several  times  regenerated,  it 
reaches  by  degrees  the  drier  and  almost  arid 
soil  of  a  mountain  declivity,  it  will  then,  if 
it  succeeds  in  growing  and  perpetuates  itself 
for  a  series  of  generations,  be  so  changed  that 
botanists  who  meet  with  it  will  regard  it  as  a 
particular  species.  The  unfavourable  cli- 
mate in  this  case,  deficiency  of  nourishment, 
exposure  to  the  winds,  and  other  causes,  give 
rise  to  a  stunted  and  dwarfish  race,  with 
some  organs  more  developed  than  others,  and 
having  proportions  often  quite  peculiar. 

u  What  nature  brings  about  in  a  great 
lapse  of  time,  we  occasion  suddenly  by  chang- 
ing the  circumstances  in  which  a  species  has 
been  accustomed  to  live.  All  are  aware  that 
vegetables  taken  from  their  birth-place  and 
cultivated  in  gardens,  undergo  changes  which 
render  them  no  longer  recognisable  as  the 
same  plants.  Many  which  were  naturally 
hairy  become  smooth  or  nearly  so ;  a  great 
number  of  such  as  were  creepers  and  trailed 
along  the  ground,  rear  their  stalks  and  grow 
erect.  Others  lose  their  thorns  or  asperities ; 
others,  again,  from  the  ligneous  state  which 
their  stem  possessed  in  hot  climates,  where 
they  were  indigenous,  pass  to  the  herbaceous, 
and,  among  them,  some  which  were  peren- 
nials become  mere  annuals.  So  well  do  bo- 
tanists know  the  effects  of  such  changes  of 
circumstances,  that  they  are  averse  to  de- 
scribe species  from  garden  specimens,  unless 
they  are  sure  that  they  have  been  cultivated 
for  a  very  short  period. 

"  l  Is  not  the  cultivated  wheat'  (triticum 
sativum),  asks  Lamarck, '  a  vegetable  brought 
by  man  into  the  state  in  which  we  now  see 
it  ?  Let  any  one  tell  me  in  what  country  a 
similar  plant  grows  wild,  unless  where  it  has 
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escaped  from  cultivated  fields?  Where  do 
we  find  in  nature  our  csbbages,  lettuces,  and 
other  culinary  vegetables,  in  the  state  in 
which  they  appear  in  our  gardens?  Is  it 
not  the  same  in  regard  to  a  great  quantity 
of  animals  which  domesticity  has  changed  or 
considerably  modified  ?'  Our  domestic  fowls 
and  pigeons  .are  unlike  any  wild  birds.  Our 
domestic  ducks  and  geese  have  lost  the  faculty 
of  raising  themselves  into  the  higher  regions 
of  the  air,  and  crossing  extensive  countries 
in  their  flight,  like  the  wild  ducks  and  wild 
geese  from  which  they  were  originally  de- 
rived. A  bird  which  we  breed  in  a  cage 
cannot,  when  restored  to  liberty,  fly  like 
others  of  the  same  species  which  have  been 
always  free.  This  small  alteration  of  cir- 
cumstances, however,has  only  diminished  the 
power  of  flight,  without  modifying  the  form  of 
any  part  of  the  wings.  But  when  individu- 
als of  the  same  race  are  retained  in  captivity 
during  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the 
form  even  of  their  parts  is  gradually  made 
to  differ,  especially  if  climate,  nourishment, 
and  other  circumstances,  be  also  altered. 

"  The  numerous  races  of  dogs  which  we 
have  produced  by  domesticity,  are  nowhere  to 
be  found  in  a  wild  state.  In  nature  we  should 
seek  in  vain  for  mastiffs,  harriers,  spaniels, 
greyhounds,  and  other  races,  between  which 
the  differences  are  sometimes  so  great,  that 
they  would  be  readily  admitted  as  specific  be- 
tween wild  amimals  ;  *  Yet  all  these  have 
sprung  originally  from  a  single  race,  at  first 
approaching  very  near  to  a  wolf,  if,  indeed, 
the  wolf  be  not  the  true  type  which  at  some 
period  or  other  was  domesticated  by  man.' 

"  Although  important  changes  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  places  which  they  inhabit  modify 
the  organisation  of  animals  as  well  as  vege- 
tables, yet  the  former,  says  Lamarck,  re- 
quire more  time  to  complete  a  considerable 
degree  of  transmutation,  and,  consequently, 
we  are  less  sensible  of  such  occurrences. 
Next  to  a  diversity  of  the  medium  in  which 
animals  or  plants  may  live,  the  circumstances 
which  have  most  influence  in  modifying  their 
organs  are  differences  in  exposure,  climate, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  other  local  par- 
ticulars. These  circumstances  are  as  varied 
as  are  the  characters  of  species,  and,  like 
them,  pass  by  insensible  shades  into  each 
other,  there  being  every  intermediate  gra- 
dation between  the  opposite  extremes.  But 
each  locality  remains  for  a  very  long  time 
the  same,  and  is  altered  so  slowly  that  we 
can  only  become  conscious  of  the  reality  of 
the  change,  by  consulting  geological  monu- 
ments, by  which  we  learn  that  the  order  of 
things  which  now  reigns  in  each  place  has 
not  always  prevailed,  and  by  inference  an- 
ticipate that  it  will  not  always  continue  the 
same. 

"  Every  considerable  alteration  in  the  lo- 
cal circumstances  in  which  each  race  of  ani- 
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mals  exists,  causes  a  change  in  their  wants, 
and  these  new  wants  excite  them  to  new 
actions  and  habits.  These  actions  require 
the  more  frequent  employment  of  some  parts 
before  but  slightly  exercised,  and  then 
greater  development  follows  as  a  consequence 
of  their  more  frequent  use.  Other  organs 
no  longer  in  use  are  impoverished  and  di- 
minished in  size,  nay,  are  sometimes  entirely 
annihilated,  while  in  their  place  new  parts 
are  insensibly  produced  for  the  discharge  of 
new  functions." 

FINAL  REPLY 

TO    THE    MISTAKES     OF    G.    J.    H. 

In  answer  to  the  second  article  on  the 
socialist  god,  I  beg  to  say  : 

1.  That  the  argument  is  not  that  the 
Coventry  god  is  better  than  the  Burnley 
one,  but  the  argument  is,  that  the  former  is 
the  god  of  the  "Outline,"  whilst  the  latter 
is  not. 

2.  Burnley  is  not  in  the  Potteries,  but 
is  situated  in  as  enlightened  a  county,  as 
any  town  in  England — and  therefore  his 
"  ought  to  be"  inference,  falls  to  the  ground 
completely. 

3.  Coventry  is  quite  as  true  to  principle 
as  "Worcester,  for  Coventry  did  not  con- 
descend to  apologise  or  explain  why  they 
employed  Gr.  J.  H.  Can  Gr.  J.  H.  inform 
the  readers  of  the  Oracle,  why  the  Rational 
Society  should  mis-state  its  authorised  views, 
because  they  do  not  meet  his  own  ? 

4.  The  Coventry  Socialist  Lecturer  does 
not  know  that  the  congresses  have  thrown 
overboard  the  "Outline,"  nay,  farther,  he 
denies  that  any  socialist  congress  has  done 
anything  of  the  sort. 

5.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  Coven- 
try Socialist  Lecturer  is  in  advance  of  the 
address  he  defends,  so  long  as  he  knows  that 
the  principles  of  the  society  are  stated 
fairly  in  the  address  alluded  to,  and  that  the 
society  is  still  open  to  further  reform. 

6.  Whilst  Gr.  J.  H.  was  editor  of  the 
Oracle,  he  sought  to  reform  the  Rational 
Society,  but  he  never  attempted  to  show 
that  the  first  article  of  the  so-called  rational 
religion  was  specially  false. 


Qualification  of  a  Good  Parson. — 
Lord  Campbell,  when  speaking  the  other 
night  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Defa- 
mation and  Libel  Bill,  said,  "  There  was  a 
case  in  year  books,  in  which  the  grossest 
language  had  been  used  towards  a  clergy- 
man, who  had  been  called  a  damned  fool, 
but  it  was  ruled  that  no  action  would  lie ; 
that  if  indeed  the  phrase  had  been  applied 
to  a  lawyer,  it  would  be  actionable,  as  being 
likely  to  injure  him  in  his  profession ;  but 
that  as  regarded  a  clergyman,  it  was  possi- 
ble in  the  law  French  phrase  to  be  a  bon 
parson  et  a  damned  fool.  (Loud  laughter.)" 
— Times,  Wednesday,  August  23. 
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REPORT  OF  PUBLIC  MEETING 
AT  JOHN   STREET. 

(Continued.) 

Mr.    Lorimer    seconded    the  resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Holyoake. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  that  the  law  of 
Scotland  added  robbery  to  oppression,  by 
seizing  the  property,  as  well  as  the  person, 
of  the  offending  party.  Ignorant  policemen 
were  judges  of  what  was  blasphemy,  and 
their  dicta  was  allowed  to  be  sufficient  for 
its  removal — a  tyranny  against  which  all 
should  protest.  He  strenuously  insisted  on 
the  hardship  of  Mr.  Robinson's  case.  If  a 
christian  was  to  be  considered  as  horrified  at 
the  bible  being  called  an  obscene  book,  he 
could  not  see  why  an  atheist  should  not 
have  the  same  right  to  be  horrified  at  the 
bible  being  called  holy.  Edinburgh  has 
parsons,  universities,  and  learning  enough 
to  answer  Messrs.  Finlay,  Robinson,  and 
Paterson,  if  they  were  answerable.  Why 
did  our  so-called  liberal  journals,  which  had 
used  to  hold  up  these  cases  to  execration, 
not  do  it  now — or  if  they  did  notice  them,  it 
was  in  such  a  cold  manner  as  to  do  more 
harm  than  good.     He  would  move, 

"  That  this  meeting  regards  as  disgraceful 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  conduct  of  all 
•parties  who  have  promoted,  and  are  carrying 
on,  prosecutions  for  blasphemy,  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh." 

Mr.  Ruffey  Ridley  came  forward 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  second  this  resolu- 
tion. The  highest  degree  of  moral  force 
had  been  called  physical  force — in  this  sense 
he  was  a  physical  force  theologian(laughter), 
and  he  would  bring  this  force  fully  to  bear 
on  the  authorities  of  Edinburgh.  Their 
opposition  to  Mr.  Paterson  and  others,  was 
dastardly.  He  would  have  kingcraft  and 
priestcraft  submitted  to  the  arena  of  public 
discussion,  and  we  should  do  no  good  until 
godcraft  was  there  also.  Paterson  was  a 
brave  man,  and  deserved  their  best  support 
— christians  treated  him  as  they  are  said  to 
have  treated  Shylock.  But  Mr.  Paterson 
was  a  man  like  themselves,  and  had  human 
feelings,  and  a  bold  spirit  to  retaliate  on 
christian  injustice.  If  infidels  were  tram- 
pled on — none  of  their  just  rights  respected — 
if  christians  only  set  them,  as  they  did 
Shylock,  the  example  of  villany,  they  might 
be  disposed  to  *"*  better  the  instructions." 
(Applause.^ 

Mr.  McCulloch,  of  Brighton,  wished  to 
enforce  the  principle,that  in  j  udging  of  the  ca- 
ses of  Messrs.  Finlay,  Robinson,  &  Paterson, 
no  distinction  should  obtain — one  common 
act  of  injustice  had  made  victims  of  them 
all.  He  would  say  a  word  in  defence  of 
Mr.  Paterson.  He  (Mr.  McC.)  considered 
that  Mr.  Paterson  had  taken  the  bull  of 
priestcraft  by  the  horns.  His  life  and 
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liberty  were  at  stake.     He  was  fighting  a 
battle  for  them.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Maltus  Ryall  considered  this  a 
plain  case,  and  demanded  only  plain  words. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  McCulloch,  that 
Messrs.  Finlay,  Robinson,  and  Paterson, 
were  the  victims  of  one  common  act  of 
christian  injustice.  The  triumph  of  might 
over  right — of  intolerance  over  liberty,  had 
struck  them  all  down.  Let  every  lover  of 
justice  struggle  to  reverse  this.  He  denied 
that  Paterson  went  to  brave  the  authorities 
of  Edinburgh — he  went  to  defend  a  great 
right — and  nobly  he  was  doing  it.  Mr. 
Paterson  left  an  agreeable  situation  to  stand 
in  the  gap  of  oppression.  He  went  out 
a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  to  make  a  bridge  for 
others  to  walk  over  to  liberty.  Let  those  at 
home  think  of  this,  and  subscribe  accordingly. 
The  Anti-Persecution  Union  was  now 
managed  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  whom  they  all 
knew,  a  man  of  energy  and  business  habits. 
Apart  from  the  nature  of  its  claims,  the 
Union,  in  every  sense,  deserved  support. 
His  resolution  asked  their  assistance  for  the 
Edinburgh  victims.  It  was  only  fair  to  say, 
that  the  bill-stickers  had  displayed  qualities 
deserving  notice.  They  were  a  useful  class 
of  men,  and  those  engaged  by  Mr.  Paterson 
had  shown  no  more  inclination  to  be  tram- 
pled on  than  persons  moving  in  higher 
spheres.     He  cordially  moved  : 

u  That  this  meeting  express  no  barren 
sympathy  with  Messrs.  Robinson,  Finlay,  & 
Paterson,  and  others,  who  are  nobly  strug- 
gling for  the  right  of  free  discussion — but 
pledges  itself  to  aid  them  by  every  legiti- 
mate means  in  its  power." 

Mr.  Skelton  would  stand  by  every 
man  who  made  sacrifices  for  liberty.  He 
thought  that  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Finlay, 
Robinson,  &  Paterson,  deserved  all  possible 
assistance.  They  were  rendering  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  but,  by  reason 
of  the  late  hour,  he  would  not  enlarge,  but 
briefly  second  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hetherington,  before  putting 
the  resolution,  would  make  a  remark.  He 
considered  Mr.  Paterson  in  the  light  of  a 
strong  man,  who  stood  up  to  defend  weaker 
men  from  the  attacks  of  robbers.  Mr. 
Paterson  was  a  brave  man.  He  (Mr.  H.) 
felt  indebted  to  him.  He  had  talked  with 
Mr.  Paterson  on  the  day  he  set  out  for 
Edinburgh,  and  he  believed  his  motives  to 
be  pure. 

The  resolutions  were  carried  with  but  two 
dissentients,  although  the  meeting  was 
numerous. 

REVIEW. 
A  practical  work  on  the  management  of  Small 

Farms.     By  Feargus  O'Connor,  Esq. 
People    were   formerly    employed    in   dis- 
covering the   elixir  vitae,  the  philosophers' 
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stone,  with  which  to  transmute  base  metals 
into  gold.  Many  valuable  discoveries  they 
say  were  made,  though  the  alchemists  never 
arrived  at  the  object  of  their  labours.  Now 
all  minds  are  employed  in  devising  plans 
for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  in  the  shortest  possible  period, 
and  no  doubt  the  general  result  will  be  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  Mr.  Feargus  O'Con- 
nor objects  to  the  community  of  labour 
principle,  and  preferring  the  competitive 
svstem  of  present  society,  would  have  all  the 
country  divided  into  four-acre  farms  for  each 
family.  He  thinks  the  possession  of  a  home, 
individual  liberty,  and  no  necessity  to  change 
abode,  more  natural  to  man  than  dwelling 
together  under  one  roof,  being  made  subject 
to  rules,  and  being  drawn  from  one  part  of  a 
country  to  inhabit  another,  pp.  113,  and  129. 
He  proposes  to  carry  out  his  plan  by  lottery, 
a  small  sum  subscribed  by  weekly  subscrip- 
tions, giving  a  man  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  time  of  drawing,  the  chauce  of  a  four- 
acre  estate.  Speaking  of  Ireland,  where  the 
system  of  small  farms  has  long  existed,  he 
says,  p.  101,  ''This  very  system  of  bidding 
over  the  heads  of  small  farmers  without 
leases,  who  have  improved  their  little  hold- 
ings, has  led  to  more  murders  than  any 
other  circumstance — to  more  murders?  nay, 
to  every  murder  that  has  been  committed  in 
Ireland  for  the  last  forty-three  years,  and 
each  and  every  one  of  which  are  chargeable 
upon  the  tyrant  landlords,  land  sharks, 
land  agents,  and  middlemen,  and  not  upon 
the  maddened,  plundered,  infuriated  peasant, 
who,  in  the  wildness  of  despair,  takes  that 
vengeance  in  lieu  of  the  satisfaction  which 
the  law  denies  him."  However,  Mr.  F. 
O'Connor  must  take  into  account  that  it  is 
the  disposition  of  many  people  here  to  pity 
more  the  tyrant  landlords,  land  sharks,  land 
agents,  and  middlemen,  thau  the  maddened, 
plundered,  infuriated  peasantry.  According 
to  a  new  code  of  morality,  murderers,  rob- 
bers, and  persecutors,  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stances, are  much  more  entitled  to  sympathy, 
than  those  who,  under  the  influence  of  such 
vulgar  circumstances,  as  a  regard  for  their 
own  life,  property,  and  conscience,  some- 
times turn  upon  their  aggressors.  The 
results  of  the  past  session  of  parliament  are 
nothing  for  the  people — but  the  effects  of 
physical  force  without,  O'ConnelPs  mon- 
ster demonstrations,  have  been  to  make  Sir 
Robert  Peel  promise  to  consider  the  subject 
of  fixity  of  tenure.  O'Connor  would  obviate 
all  difficulty  about  leases  by  buying  the  land, 
but  we  think  that  the  law  of  primogeniture 
and  entail,  and  the  expenses  in  the  transfer 
of  landed  property,  would  be  hindrances  to 
any  complete  realisation  of  his  scheme.  In 
France,  where  these  laws  were  abolished  by 
the  revolution,  this  subdivision  of  land  has 
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taken  place  to  a  great  extent.  However, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  O'Connor, 
p.  141,  we  are  to  arrive  in  political  matters, 
at  the  end  of  all  things,  next  session  of 
parliament.  W.   J.  B. 

(COPY    of   BILL.) 

RECANTATION 

OF      THOMAS      PATERSON, 

Of  38,  West  Register- Street — showing  his 
miraculous  conversion  from  the  horrors  of 
infidelity  to  the  glorious  truths  of  tlie  chris- 
tian religion. 
That  omnipotent  god,  whose  holy  book  I 
had  slandered,  whose  blessed  religion  I  had 
reviled,  and  whose  very  existence  I  had  de- 
nied, has,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  snatched  my 
soul  from  hell,  by  opening  my  eyes  to  the 
truth,  and  showing  to  my  long  darkened  un- 
derstanding the  awful  precipice  whereon  I 
stood  !  Oh  !  little  did  I  think,  while  reading, 
in  a  spirit  of  rebellion  against  god,  his  account 
of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  Saint  Paul, 
that  I  should  myself  be  one  day  converted  in 
a  manner  scarcely  less  marvellous  !  But,  by 
the  blessing  of  god,  1  have  been  turned  from 
the  error  of  my  ways  ;  and  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  permitted  to  comprehend  the 
mysteries  of  his  holy  religion  ;  to  flee  to  his 
cross  for  refuge,  and  be  filled  with  joyful 
hope,  that  through  his  precious  blood  my 
soul  may  be  purged  of  its  sins,  and  prepared 
for  that  blessed  state  of  immortality  promised 
to  all  who  sincerely  believe  his  holy  gospel. 
It  was  faith,  fellow- christians,  unworthy  and 
rebellious  as  1  was,  that  god  vouchsafed, 
which  has  turned  my  thoughts  in  penitence 
towards  the  lamb  which  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world;  it  is  faith  has  taught  me  the 
saving,  the  glorious  truth — more  precious 
than  rubies — that  my  redeemer  liveth,  and 
will  pardon  !  Yes,  it  is  faith  has  softened 
my  heart,  turned  my  steps  from  the  paths  of 
the  infidel,  and,  with  the  grace  of  god,  will 
enable  me  to  war  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
with  far  more  zeal  and  unspeakably  more 
joy  than  I  ever  yet  did  in  my  vain  and  wicked 
attempt  to  build  up  the  temple  of  satan.  Oh , 
ye  infidels  !  hear  my  voice,  be  warned  in 
time ;  close  not  your  ears,  close  not  your  eyes, 
close  not  your  hearts,  but  follow  the  blessed 
example  Christ  has  permitted  me  to  set  you  ! 
Remember,  that  I  was  an  atheist,  and  that 
now  I  am  humbled  before  almighty  god  ! 
That  I  scoffed  at  the  name  and  religion  of 
Christ;  but  now  adore  my  crucified  saviour  ! 
having  renounced  the  devil  and  all  his  wiles. 
Yes,  christians  of  Edinburgh !  I  came 
among  you  a  mocker  at  all  religion,  a  des- 
piser  of  Jesus,  and  a  hater  of  god ;  but  he 
who  died  for  sinners,  has  plucked  me  like  a 
brand  from  the  furnace,  and  revealed  him- 
self to  my  spiritual  eyes  in  all  the  bright 
effulgence  of  his  glory !  May  the  excellent 
minister  of  god's  word,  who  through  Christ 
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was  the  instrument  of  my  conversion,  enjoy 
that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
both  here  and  evermore.     Amen. 

Oh !  may  I  stand  before  the  lamb, 

When  earth  and  seas  are  tied, 
And  hear  the  judge  proclaim  my  name, 

With  blessings  on  my  head. 

Almighty  father  of  mankind, 

On  thee  my  hopes  remain, 
And  when  the  day  of  trouble  comes, 

I  shall  not  trust  in  vain. 

I  now  know  well  the  power  I  trust, 

Trie  arm  on  which  I  lean  ; 
He  will  my  saviour  ever  be, 

Who  has  my  saviour  been. 

Therefore  through  life  I'll  trust  in  thee, 

In  death  I  will  adore, 
And  after  death  will  sing  thy  praise, 

When  time  shall  be  no  more. 

THOMAS  PATERSON, 

By  the  grace  of  god  converted  to  Christianity 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  its 
ministers. 


FAVORABLE  NOTICES  OF 
"THE  MAN." 

Blasphemous  Placards. — Two  young  men 
were  apprehended  on  the  morning  of  sabbath,  13th 
inst.  posting  placards  of  a  blasphemous  character, 
and  brought  before  sheriff  M'Donald,  in  the  police 
court,  on  the  following  Monday,  but  were  remanded 
till  yesterday,  when  the  parties  were  again  placed 
at  the  bar.  On  the  charge  being  read,  both  pleaded 
guilty  to  posting  the  bills  libelled  upon,  but  denied 
they  were  of  a  blasphemous  tendency,  or  their  con- 
duct in  doing  so  an  annoyance  to  the  public.  Proof 
was  led  to  show  that  they  were  the  parties  who  had 
posted  the  bills,  and  also  that  frequent  complaints 
had  been  lodged  at  the  police  office  against  their 
doing  so.  On  being  asked  by  sheriff  M'Donald  if 
they  had  any  thing  to  say  for  themselves,  one  of 
them,  apparently  more  hardened  in  wickedness 
than  the  other,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length 
and  of  a  most  blaphemous  nature,  went  on  to  show 
that  the  work  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  was 
highly  commendable,  in  as  much  as  they  were  ac- 
quainting the  public  where  a  class  of  works  could 
be  found  that  were  in  much  request,  and  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  inquiring  mind.  uThe 
Bible  a  Dangerous  Book  for  Youth,"  was  one  upon 
which  he  specially  condescended  to  comment,  and 
said  he  was  quite  prepared  to  prove  its  (the  bible's) 
dangerous  tendency.  "  God  versus  Paterson,"  was 
another  on  which  he  lavished  his  praise,  and  com- 
mented in  language  so  horrible,  tliat  our  blood  chilled 
in  our  veins,  and  a  burst  of  virtuous  indignation 
issued  from  the  assembled  audience.  He  concluded 
his  remarks  by  stating  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  punished,  he  was  more  resolved  than  ever  to 
pursue  his  infidel  career,  and  exert  himself  for  the 
propagation  of  his  favourite  doctrines,  which  he  was 
glad  to  say,  hundreds  in  this  city  had  espoused. 
The  presiding  judge,  after  listening  with  the  utmost 
patience  to  an  harangue  which  must  have  grated 
harshly  upon  his  feelings,  said,  that  however  much 
they  might  think  themselves  entitled  to  pursue  their 
infidel  career,  one  thing  was  equally  obvious,  that 
they  had  contravened  the  laws  of  this  and  every  other 
civilised  country,  which  wisely  protected  the  inhabi- 
tants from  any  such  gross  outrage  upon  their  feel  - 
ings  and  religion  as  that  with  which  they  were 
charged,  and,  partly,  by  their  own  confession,  found 
guilty.  If  one  thing  could  aggravate  the  crime 
more  than  another,  and  alter  his  decision  in  the 
case,  it  would  be  the  speech  which  had  been  deli- 
vered in  its  defence.  He  would  not,  however,  on 
this  occasion,  suffer  his  feelings  to  interfere  with  his 
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judgment,  and  the  decision  now  would  still  be  the 
same  as  if  that  speech  had  not  been  delivered,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  mere  toolsin  the  hands  of  others,  and 
not  the  principal  agents  themselves  ;  and  this  being 
the  first  case  of  the  kind  brought  before  him  in  that 
court,  the  punishment  which  he  was  about  to 
award  was  much  lighter  than  it  would  have  been 
in  different  circumstances.  He  would,  however, 
warn  them  against  following  their  wild  pretensions, 
for  the  punishment  next  time  woidd  be  of  a  much 
more  serious  description.  He  would  now  order  them 
to  find  caution  of  ^10,  or  go  to  prison  for  thirty 
days. — Edinburgh  Observer. 


had 
the 
his 
dog 
rise 


Infidel  Publications.— The  wretched  man 
Paterson,  who  has  brought  himself  into  snch  unen- 
viable notoriety  of  late  by  exposing  for  sale  blasphe- 
mous works,  and  by  the  circulation  of  infamous 
placards,  calculated  to  shock  the  feelings  of  every 
right-thinking  member  of  the  community,  still  con- 
tinues to  defy  the  authorities,  notwithstanding  his 
apprehension  some  weeks  since,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  bail.  Accordingly,  on  Monday  morning 
he  was  again  taken  into  custody  by  Mr.  Scott,  the 
procurator-fiscal,  at  his  shop  in  Register-street,  and 
some  of  his  publications  were  seized  at  the  same 
time.  The  otfence  being  bailable,  it  is  probable  he 
may  continue  to  practise  the  same  evasion  every 
time  his  bail-bond  is  completed,  until  he  is  brought 
to  trial.  The  audacity  of  the  man,  and  those  with 
whom  he  is  associated,  may  be  conceived,  when  we 
mention  that  they  have  not  scrupled  to  send  circu- 
lars containing  the  most  atrocious  blasphemies,  and 
a  list  of  their  atheistical  publications  to  respectable 
individuals,  thus  at  once  insulting  the  feelings  of 
the  public,  and  aiming  at  a  more  extensive  circula- 
tion of  the  unadulterated  poison  in  which  these  des~ 
perate  men  have  chosen  to  deal. —  Weekly  Register. 

Valuable  Education. — The  other 
day  a  little  fellow  in  Birmingham,  who  had 
just  returned  from  school,  where  he 
been  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of 
church  catechism,  thus  discoursed  to 
younger  brother — u  "Will,  I  wish  our 
would  die,  and  ascend  into  hell,  and 
again  the  third  day." — (This  species  of  edu- 
cation promises  magnificent  things  for  the 
rising  generation). 

NOTICE. 

Received  —  Assassination,  by  Diagoras  Atheos. 
On  the  Propagation  of  our  views.  Political  Scourge. 

Next  public  meeting  of  the  An ti- Persecution 
Union,  in  London,  will  be  held  in  the  City  Road  In- 
stitution, on  Tuesday  evening,  Sep.  12,  1843. 

On  Oct.  7,  the  new  committee  of  the  Anti-Perse- 
cution Union  will  present  in  the  Oracle  their  first 
quarterly  balance  sheet  of  receipts  and  expenditure. 

^JLiLl!S^- 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

For  the  Anti- Persecution  Union. 

Received  of  W.  J.  by  Mrs.  Martin       . .  ^0  5    0 

R.N.Bristol      0  10 

C.  B.  ditto 0  10 

R.  W.D.  ditto 0  10 

T.  M.  ditto 0  10 

A  Friend  to  Liberty  ditto 0  10 

C.D.London      0  20 

William  Palmer,  ditto 0  10 

"  From  a  Bath  Friend  " 0  2    6 

Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  manufacturer,  an 
Improved  Invoice-  File,  for  the  use  of  the  "  Scottish 
Anti-Persecution  Union."  G.  J.  H.,  Sec. 
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EPISTLES— NOT  PAUL'S. 

IV. 

{Continued  from   page  211.) 

It  is  some  presumption  to  say  of  a  god,  whose 
ways  are  represented  as   past  finding  out, 
that  he  is  in   a  state  of  high  displeasure. 
However,   we  do  not   wish   to  impute  blas- 
phemy to  the  court  of  justice,  and  therefore 
suppose  it  is  only  meant  to  use  a  figurative 
form  of  speech  to  express  the  high  displea- 
sure of  Mr.  Close  and  the  clergy  of  Chelten- 
\am,  at  the  impious  idea  of  being  put  upon 
half-pay.      No  doubt  of  the  great  scandal 
and  reproach  to  them  in  such  a  proposition — 
it  must  have  burst  like  a  bomb  among  the 
parsons  of  our  modern  Jerusalem.     Even  the 
jounsel  said  he  could  scarce  expect  the  hor- 
ible  blasphemy  of  putting  the  parsons  upon 
lalf-pay.       Certainly  such  :in  example    as 
George    Jacob    Holyoake    and    his    words, 
night  have  produced  their  consequences,  but 
lot  quite   so  dreadful  as  we  see  in  the  evil 
>xample  of  Jesus,  who  said  that  many  others 
rould  follow   in  his  footsteps,  and  we  have 
ad  christs,  messiahs,  shilohs,  up  to  the  pre- 
ent  time.     To  sum  up  the  whole  force  of  an 
vil  example :  everything  bad  in  Christendom, 
ince  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  has  been  done 
~.  his  name,  in  obedience  to  his   divine  in- 
nctions,  and  professing  to  copy  his   holy 
xample,  up  to  the  imprisonment  of  George 
acob  Holyoake.     Being  martyrs  and  mak- 
g  martyrs,  fire  and  sword,  comprising  the 
hole  stock  in-trade  of  Christianity.  Whereas 
e  example  of  George  Jacob  Holyoake  went 
teach  the  people  how  to  live  and  let  live, 
hen  asked  his  opinion,  his   answer  went 
assert  the  right  of  private  judgment.  When 
at  is  granted,  of  necessity  the  clergy  are 
leless— -politically  and  morally  they  are  the 
reat  hindrances  to  all  improvement,  there- 
re    he  recommended    that    this    standing 
my  to  suppress  liberty  of  opinion   should 
i  disbanded,   and  too  kindly  and  conside- 
tely  urged  that  those,   to  him,  ungrateful 
retches  should  be  put  upon   half-pay.      It 
U  false  witness  to  accuse  George  Jacob 
olyoake  of  attempting   the  peace  of  our 
een  or  her  subjects.     Much  more  consis- 
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tently  with  his  actions  than  those  of  the  ut- 
terer,  might  he  have  addressed  them,  each 
and  all,  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  If  thou 
hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy 
day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 
peace  !"  Jesus,  who  gave  the  lie  to  the 
angels,  who  announced  his  mission,  "on 
earth  peace  and  goodwill  towards  men,"  by 
saying  u  that  he  was  come  not  to  bring 
peace  but  a  sword  into  the  world,"  might 
have  been  justly  accused  of  infringing  the 
peace  of  the  city,  which  he  wept  over  for  re- 
jecting him  as  the  bearer  of  peace.  When 
he  who  came  to  fulfil,  but  not  destroy,  the 
law  of  Moses,  spoke  and  acted  contrary  to 
the  mosaic  institutions,  he  might  have  been 
charged  with  violating  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try. In  any  other  man  it  would  not  be  an 
excuse,  but  rather  an  aggravation  of  the  of- 
fence, that  his  native  land  had  fallen  under 
foreign  dominion,  and  had  not  power  to 
enforce  the  laws,  which  he  had  volunteered 
to  observe.  It  would  be  no  moral  justifica- 
tion, that  he  spoke  of  mysteries,  in  riddles 
which  they  could  not,  neither  did  he  mean  the 
authorities  to,  understand  :  u  That  seeing 
they  may  see,  and  not  perceive  ;  and  hearing 
they  may  hear,  and  not  understand  ;  lest  at 
any  time  they  should  be  converted,  and  their 
sins  should  be  forgiven  them."  Honest  peo- 
ple do  not  generally  make  a  practice  of 
speaking  plain,  that  it  may  await  any  chance 
or  metaphysical  meaning,  or  escape  from  the 
common  meaning  by  a  quibble,  like  Jesus, 
whose  use  of  language  was  to  make  meta- 
phors matters  of  fact,  and  matters  of  fact 
metaphors.  It  is  only  when  our  highest  in- 
terests are  concerned  we  are  to  be  trifled  with. 
We  can  only  discover  and  have  faith  in  di- 
vinities, bent  on  extraordinary  missions  from 
heaven  to  earth,  when  we  meet  with  persons 
at  large  who  behave  and  discourse  like  in- 
fants, fools,  drunkards,  and  madmen.  When 
G.  J.  Holyoake,  in  language  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  actuated  by  benevolent  in- 
tentions, addressed  the  people  on  their  mate- 
rial interests,  they  seize  upon  some  expres- 
sion in  conversation,  they  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  only  literal  sense  in  which  his 
words  can  be  applied,  and  attach  to  them 
an  incomprehensible  mystery.  But  when  he 
whose  yoke  was  easy,  and  whose  burden  was 
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light,  who  came  to  pour  oil  into  their  wounds, 
and  fill  their  hearts  with  gladness,  belabored 
those  who  sold  and  bought  in  the  temple, 
stole  donkeys,  resisted  authorities  come  to 
take  him  up,  and  said  that  he  was  king  of 
the  Jews,  which  was  high  treason  against 
Caesar — he  was  not  only  guilty  of  violating 
the  laws  and  religion  of  the  realm,  but  of 
disturbing  the  peace.  The  time  was  come 
when  he  was  to  show  us  how  to  act  by  acting 
differently  from  everybody  else,  and  all  the 
vulgar  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
time  was  come  when  his  words  were  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  he  was  to  teach  us  by  example 
the  meaning  of  his  moral  laws,  when  his  ser- 
mon on  one  mount  was  to  be  explained  by 
iris  hour  of  trial  on  a  second,  and  his  execu- 
tion on  a  third.  His  preaching  transferred 
from  the  country  into  the  city  was  to  be  re- 
duced into  practice.  Then  he  took  the 
trouble  of  demonstrating  poorness  in  spirit, 
meekness  and  lowliness,  what  peacemaking, 
what  loving  your  enemies,  what  righteous- 
ness was,  who  were  the  merciful,  who  the 
pure  in  heart — by  circumstances  we  have  had 
often  to  enumerate  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
wonders  vouchsafed  to  mankind.  Commit- 
ting and  countenancing  acts  of  pillage,  dis- 
regarding the  remonstrances,  and  putting  the 
peaceably  disposed  inhabitants  of  the  city 
into  great  bodily  fear.  Destroying  property, 
injuring  persons,  desecrating  holy  places, 
and  introducing  disorder  and  tumult  into  a 
great  public  solemnity  and  congregation  of 
people  assembled  at  the  passover.  Breathing 
fire  and  sword,  and  resorting  to  bloodshed, 
when  the  magistrates  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  this  reign  of  terror.  Whipping  off  the 
ear  of  an  officer — to  instruct  us  in  passive 
obedience.  W.  J.  B. 


PATERSON'S  RECANTATION  — 
THE  SCOTCH  GOD  WAR. 

I  last  week  inserted  the  copy  of  a  bill 
headed  "  Recantation  of  Thomas  Paterson," 
which  bill  I  received  from  Paterson,  but 
without  any  comments  upon  it,  and  I  thence 
concluded  that  it  had  been  issued  by  himself, 
as  I  had  previously  received  all  his  other 
bills  in  a  similar  way.  I  was  certainly 
much  struck  by  the  correctness  of  the 
religious  tone  which  prevailed  throughout, 
all  double  entendres,  all  quiet,  insidious 
sneers  being  carefully  avoided  —  and  I 
fancied  how  numbers  of  the  god-believing 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  would  be  gulled 
into  the  belief  that  Paterson  had  really 
recanted.  But  this  week  I  learn  that  I  was 
myself  gulled,  and  that  Paterson  is  no  party 
to  its  circulation,  though  he  writes  me  that 
he  has  laughed  until  his  sides  ache  at  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  has  been  purchased, 
and  the  implicit  faith  which  is  being  placed 
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in  it.  He  says,  "  Don't  some  of  them  wish 
it  were  true  ?  My  fortune  is  now  made, 
you  may  depend,  I  am  in  hourly  expectation 
of  an  offer  of  a  place  in  the  '  free  church,' 
and  it  is  no  small  puzzle  to  me,  at  this 
moment,  whether  to  accept  it  or  not.  There 
has  been  upwards  of  1000  of  the  recantations 
sold  already,  so  I  am  told."  As  I  certain- 
ly intended  my  readers  to  believe  that 
Paterson  had  issued  the  said  bill,  this  notice 
will  set  them  right  as  to  its  origin. 

Paterson,  I  understand,  with  the  wish  of 
his  friends,  will  discontinue  his  agitation 
until,  at  least,  after  his  trial — it  being  their 
opinion  that  he  has  done  his  work,  and 
well  done  it.  It  must  not  be  conceived  that 
the  shop  will  be  closed,  and  no  attempt 
made  to  take  advantage  of  his  labours — that 
the  good  seed  which  has  been  sown  will  be 
permitted  to  wither  for  want  of  attention 
and  cultivation — far  from  it — the  living 
waters  will  be  dispensed  with  a  bountiful 
hand  by  a  female,  intelligent  and  courageous, 
whose  friendship  I  have  the  happiness  to 
possess,  and  whose  qualifications  for  the 
office  I  think  I  may  answer  for.  She  has 
hitherto  resided  in  London,  but  is  now 
either  in  Scotland,  or  on  her  road  there. 

It  having  been  intimated  to  me  that  my 
remarks  in  No.  90  would  lead  to  the  impres- 
sion that  Paterson  had  been  supported  in  his 
struggle  by  the  public,  I  beg  to  say  that  the 
only  assistance  he  has  received  has  come 
from  one  or  two  private  friends. 

The   Editor. 


The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  letter,  re- 
ceived from  the  secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Anti- Persecution  Union,  which  I  take  the 
liberty  of  publishing,  although  addressed  to 
me  privately : 

"  Within   the   last  fortnight    the   troops 
under    General   Paterson   have  done' much 
damage  to  the  fortress  of  superstition — Scotch 
superstition,  the  most  untameable  of  all  su- 
perstitions.    What  with  placarding  the  walls 
of  the  city,  in  all  directions,  with  large  bills, 
containing  '  typical'  tid-bits  from   holy  writ 
— what  with  the  general's  heroism,   in  gal- 
lantly  storming  the  town  in  person,  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  ult.,  distributing,  with 
undaunted  mien,  powder  and  shot  to  every 
man  in  the  enemy's  camp — what  with  the 
rattling  of  the  shot  as  it  fell  clanking  into 
the  letter-boxes  of  the  city — as  it  wound 
into  every  area,  and  below  every  letter-box- 
less  door  in  town,  and  as  it  stuck  upon  the 
window-shutters   and  doors  of  those   of  his 
enemies,  who  <  would  not  that  he  should  reigr 
over  them  ' — what  with  these  things,  I  say. 
and  the  subsequent  capture  and  recovery  o 
the  general,  this  place  has  been  kept,  for  th< 
period  I  mention,  in  the  most  delightful  staff 
of  fermentation,  accelerated  and  kept  up,  m 
doubt,   by  the  fine  weather,  which,  in  th. 
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plenitude  of  his  goodness,  has  been  awarded 
us  by  the  clerk  in  that  department  of  divine 
government. 

"  To  relinquish  metaphor,  the  last  act  of 
the  bigots  in  '  high  places  '  was  the  appre- 
hension of  T.  P.  on  Monday  week  last,  and 
his  confinement  in  Calton  Gaol  for  24  hours, 
until  bail  had  been  procured.  The  day  after 
liberation,  he  and  1  crossed  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  to  Kirkaldy,  taking  with  us  some 
hundred  copies  of  the  '  Home  Thrust,'  T. 
P.'s  '  Advertisement,'  and  the  c  Beauties 
of^the  Bible '  bill,  all  of  which  we,  in  per- 
son, distributed  to  the  barbarians  roosting  in 
that  picturesque  collection  of  mud  and  bricks. 
Seldom  however  do  we  traverse  a  desert 
without  stumbling  upon  its  oasis ;  and  in 
this  bog  of  mentality  we  did  alight  upon  a 
few  square  feet  of  the  green  sod  which 
reared  its  head  above  the  slush  of  the  quag- 
mire from  which  it  sprung,  and  there  we 
unfurled  the  standard  of  liberty.  The 
friends  in  Kirkaldy,  though  scanty  in  num- 
bers, appear  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  cor- 
rect notions,  and  to  possess  a  right  concep- 
tion of  principle.  May  their  energy  give 
birth  to  actions  adequate  to  the  strength  of 
that  conception! 

"  Since  that  date  Paterson  has  been  pur- 
suing— I  cannot  call  it  the  l  even,'  but  the 
rough  l  tenor  of  his  way,'  nothing  having 
occurred  to  disturb  that  gentleman's  equani- 
mity (if  anything  can  do  so)  up  to  this  hour, 
barring  the  '  Recantation,'  which,  as  a  re- 
cantation, is  good,  but  as  a  ruse  will,  in  my 
opinion,  prove  a  failure. 

"  The  friends  here  are  full  of  energy,  acti- 
vity, and  enthusiasm — determined,  in  short, 
not  to  be  done." 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
A  Stretch  of  Power. — We  find  from 
an  Edinburgh  paper,  that  the  superintendent 
of  police  has  been  "  very  properly  stretching 
the  powers  vested  in  him  to  the  utmost,"  by 
suppressing  certain  placards  in  the  streets. 
A  police  superintendent  "  on  the  stretch " 
must  be  a  very  remarkable  agent ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  "  stretching  his  powers 
to  the  utmost "  he  will  not  tear  his  uniform. 
We  fancy  we  see  the  active  functionary 
standing  on  tiptoe  leaping  up  at  the  wall, 
and  climbing  the  lamp-posts  to  get  at,  and 
pull  down,  offensive  placards.  This  is  the 
only  manner  in  which  we  can  conceive  it 
possible  for  a  police  superintendent  to  be 
exercising  his  powers  to  the  utmost  stretch. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  the  seams  of  his 
coat  will  stand  this  severe  straining  of  the 
arm  of  authority. — Pictorial  Times. 

The  following,  from  the  pen  of  a  talented, 
indefatigable,  and  honest  advocate  of  unli- 
mited freedom  of  discussion,   and   an  un- 
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dauuted  defender  of  the  deceived  and  op- 
pressed millions — George  Julian  Harney — ■ 
is  copied  from  the  Northern  Star,  and  affords 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  vituperation  and 
abuse  of  the  god-defending  scribes  of  London 
and  Edinburgh.  But  George  Julian  Harney 
is  a  chartist,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  disbe- 
liever in  Christianity,  and  his  word  will,  of 
course,  go  for  nothing  with  the  followers  of 
the  seditious  Jew  : 

Certain  prosecutions  for  that  undefined  and  unde- 
finable  offence  called  "blasphemy"  are  just  now 
exciting  no  little  interest  in  "  Auld  Reekie."  The 
parties  prosecuted  are  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Finlay, 
and  that  now  well-known  character,  "  the  Man  Pa- 
terson." The  two  former  were  first  arrested,  and 
the  shop  of  Robinson  fairly  gutted  by  the  harpies  of 
the  law,  while  Robinson  himself  was  most  infa- 
mously treated  ;  he  being  confined  to  his  bed  with 
illness  at  the  time,  was  watched  night  and  day  by 
"  filthy  dungeon  villains,"  who  fairly  took  posses- 
sion of  his  house.  After  such  treatment,  and  after 
plundering  him  of  his  property,  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  when  it  was  found  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"fifty-nine  conspirators,"  the  indictment  against 
him  and  Finlay  was  so  wretchedly  defective  that  it 
could  not  be  sustained ;  the  consequence  was  the 
present  acquittal  of  the  defendants,  and  their  being 
bound  over  on  another  warrant  to  meet  another  trial. 
"  The  Man  Paterson,"  expecting  Robinson  to  be  im- 
prisoned, had  come  to  Edinburgh  to  keep  his  shop. 
On  Robinson  being  set  at  liberty,  P.  opened  a  shop 
of  his^own,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  constant 
war  with  the  "authorities."  Persons  for  posting 
his  placards  have  been  seized  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment, or  held  to  bail;  his  shop  has  already 
once  been  entered,  and  everything  therein  taken 
away  by  the  police  thieves ;  and  when  I  was  in 
Edinburgh  he  was  in  daily  expectation  of  another 
and  a  similar  visit  from  the  "  guardians  of  public 
order."  He  is  also  under  bail  to  appear  (it  is  ex- 
pected) in  November.  Of  Mr.  Fin1  ay  I  know 
nothing,  except  that  he  bears  the  character,  in  Edin- 
burgh, of  an  upright  and  clever  man.  Robinson  I 
was  personally  acquainted  with  about  eight  years 
since,  when  we  were  both  engaged  in  the  struggle 
to  establish  an  unstamped  press ;  he  had  suffered  a 
short  imprisonment  in  Derby,  for  vending  the  un- 
stamped publications,  and  on  his  removal  to  Glas- 
gow, I  took  up  his  position  in  the  former  town, 
which  position  I  maintained  until  I  was  myself 
condemned  to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  a  simi- 
lar offence.  Robinson  afterwards  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  has  for  some  years  now  filled  the 
useful  and  honourable  office  of  liberal  bookseller  of 
that  city.  "  The  Man  Paterson,"  I  have  known  for 
nearly  two  years.  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
him  at  Sheffield,  where  he  was  assisting  Mr.  Holy- 
oake,  the  socialist  lecturer.  Since  that  time  Pater- 
son has  acquired  no  little  notoriety  by  his  famed 
shop  in  Holywell-street,  and  his  battles  with  Hall 
and  Jardine,  the  magisterial  Solons  of  Bow-street. 
Persons  unacquainted  with  Paterson  would  suppose 
him  to  be  a  monster,  judging  by  the  "  fancy  por- 
traits" of  him  given  by  that  veritable,  many-headed 
monster,  the  London  press.  I  know  him — I  know 
him  in  private  life  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  men  :  his 
morality,  self-denial,  warmth  of  affection,  and  love 
of  liberty,  well  entitle  him  to  that  character.  Gen- 
tle as  a  child  in  private  life,  he  is  fierce  and  resolute 
as  a  lion  in  public  life;  and  the  Edinburgh  cham- 
pions of  orthodoxy  will  find  him  an  "  ugly  custo- 
mer "  to  deal  with. 


Prosecutions  for  Blasphemy.— -The  prose- 
cution for  blasphemy  in  Edinburgh  has  failed,  the 
prosecutors  having  got  up  a  bad  case,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  present  expounders  of  the  law  being 
quite  against  this  obsolete  and  ineffectual  method 
of  extinguishing  heresy. —  Tyne  Mercury. 
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THE  TABLES  TURNED. 

Persecution  in  Madeira.— Imprisonment 
OF  DR.  Kalley.— It  is  somewhat  unusual  for  us, 
in  these  days  of  boasted  liberty  of  opinion,  to  have  to 
record  the  actual  imprisonment  of  a  servant  of  Christ 
for  no  other  cause  than  that  he  was  faithful  in  preach- 
ing the  everlasting  gospel.    Yet  it  is  truethatDr. 
Kalley,  who,  for  four  of  five  years,  has  been  labour- 
ing among  the  benighted  Portuguese  in  Madeira, 
ministering  at  once  to  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
necessities,  has  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  island.    Dr.  Kalley  is  a  Scotchman, 
a  native,  we  believe,  of  Kilmarnock,  and  was  or- 
dained by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  it  being 
intended  that  he  should  proceed  as  medical  mis- 
sionary to  China.     Circumstances   occasioned  his 
detention  at  Madeira,  and  finding  a  door  of  useful- 
ness opened  there,  he  practised  among  the  natives, 
and  while  he  healed  the  body,  he  neglected  not  the 
immortal  soul.     His  labours  were  followed  by  a 
very  wondrous  blessing.    Thousands  have  listened 
to  his  ministrations,  and  on  one  occasion  he  ad- 
dressed no  fewer  than  between  four  and  rive  thou- 
sand people,  who  had  assembled  from  all  quarters 
of  the  island  to  listen  to  the  words  of  life.    But  the 
darkness  of  popery  thus  coming  in  contact  with  the 
light,  could  not  rest  till  the  light  was  quenched ; 
and  so  the  authorities,  urged  on  by  the  priests,  and, 
we  believe,  at  the  beck  of  the  Romish  nuncio,  have 
thrown  this  witness  for  the  the  truth  into  jail.    The 
charge  preferred  against  him  is  blasphemy,  i.e.  not 
adoring  the  virgin,    and    abetting    apostacy    and 
heresy.     This  matter  bears  a  most  serious  aspect 
in  a  religious  point  of  veiw,  but  most  serious  also 
in  a  political.     May  British  subjects  thus  be  im- 
prisoned contrary  to    treaty,  and   by  incompetent 
tribunals,  as  in  Dr.  Kail ey's  case?    Is  the  honour 
of  the  British  flag  thus  to  be  insulted,  and  no  re- 
dress asked  for  ?    Britain  is  not  yet  surely  so  dead 
to  the  welfare  of  her  subjects,  so  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  cause  of  protestantism,  as  calmly  to  submit 
to  an  injury — a  stain  upon  her  fair  banner,  so  deep 
as  this.    In  the  meantime,  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
measures  are  adopted  for  calling  the  attention  of 
government  to  the  matter,  and  that  a  public  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  on  Mon- 
day   evening,    to    sympathise    with    our  suffering 
countryman,  and  memoraUse  her  majesty's  minis* 
ters  on  the  subject. —  The  Witness. 

ASSASSINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Sir. — M  It  is  very  amusing ',  at  times,  to 
observe,'  in  pen  and  paper  warfare,  that 
when  one  party  gets  rather  the  worst  of  it, 
he  straightway  loses  his  temper,  descends  to 
mere  personal  hypercriticism,  if  not  abuse, 
and  betrays  a  woful  want  of  perspicacity,  or 
otherwise  of  honesty,  in  garbling  and  mis- 
quoting his  adversary's  statements. 

As  you,  Mr.  Editor,  have  chosen  to  classify 
and  fancifully  describe  me,  pray  accept  the 
above  statement  of  your  case.  With  your 
permission,  I  will  now  proceed  to  reply  to 
your  strictures  upon  my  letter,  which,  1 
conceive,  are  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature, 
as  to  call  for  a  reply,  most  loudly.  You 
begin  by  talking  of  my  antipathies — but  why, 
"William  Chilton,  have  I  not  as  great  right 
to  express  my  antipathies  as  you  your 
sympathies?  For,  after  all  the  "  words, 
words,  words,"  that  have  been  wasted  upon 
your  side  of  the  question,  I  maintain  that  I 
have  adduced  as  good  reasons  forlne  one  as 
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you  for  the  other — not  that  I  would  contend 
that  my  reasoning  is  particularly  good,  but 
that  yours  is  decidedly  bad,  and  utterly 
inconclusive.  But,  however,  you  have  just 
hit  the  mark,  for  my  principal  and  imme- 
diate object  really  was  to  express  antipathy, 
freshly  excited  by  the  editorial  support 
given  to  W.  J.  B.,  in  No.  86.  I  heard  the 
Oracle  damned  because  of  its  prostitution  to 
the  vile  purpose  of  assassination,  and  felt 
anxious  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  testimony, 
all  its  supporters  should  not  be  classed 
together,  as  the  abettors  of  would-^e 
assassins. 

I  will  stick  to  the  Oracle  of  Reason  through 
thick  and  thin,  as  long  as  you  accord  to  me 
the  privilege,  as  you  have  hitherto  most 
fairly  done,  of  being  heard — but  I  could  not 
help  admitting,  that  instead  of  its  present 
title,  it  might  recently  have  been  more 
justly  styled,  u  The  Oracle  of  Felony,  or 
Assassination  and  Petty  Larceny  Vindicated." 
You  complain  that  I  have  not  kept  to  the 
question  "  as  originally  laid  down,"  but 
entered  into  u  a  desultory  discussion  of  a 
general  principle,  which  had  not  previously 
been  mooted."  Now,  upon  reference  to 
No.  78,  I  find  the  assassination  principle 
thus  broached,  "  Ireland  would  do  well  to 
begin  by  a  systematic  assassination  of  all 
the  parsons  in  that  country,  beginning  with 
the  worst  and  proceeding  to  the  best  men,  if 
they  were  obstinate  enough  to  remain  in  the 
country." 

How  far  I  have,  or  have  not  kept  to  the 
11  question  as  originally  laid  down,"  I  will 
leave  all  impartial  readers  to  judge.  I 
submit,  however,  that  I  have  made  the 
principle  no  more  general  than  W.  J.  B. 
had  done,  except  in  as  much  as  I  supposed, 
for  argument's  sake,  its  application  to  other 
states,  than  that  of  present  Ireland,  and  to 
other  parties  beside  the  parsons  of  that 
country,  adopting,  certainly  without  a  vast 
deal  of  consideration,  the  "  argumentum  ad 
absurdam,"  and  "  ad  hominem." 

As  to  noticing  the  so-called  arguments 
that  have  been  advanced  to  uphold  physical 
force  in  a  less  narrow  sense  than  mere  assas- 
sination, I  candidly  tell  you  that  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  think  them  worthy  of  notice. 
They,  indeed,  shirk  the  question  "  as 
originally  laid  down,"  and  go  completely 
"between  the  bark  and  the  tree."  I  would 
join  any  people  in  an  appeal  to  fair  and 
straightforward  physical  force,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  liberty,  although  I  still  hold  that 
not  until  physical  force  is  entirely  dispensed 
with,  will  there  be  any  but  the  most  remote 
prospect  of  the  true  regeneration  of  the 
world. 

"W.  J.  B.'s  historical  researches  are 
doubtless  very  instructive,  merely  as  such, 
but  in  the  way  of  argument  they  amount  to 
nothing — from  historical  considerations,  he 
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might  as  Well  predicate  that  universal  peace 
amongst  nations  never  could  be  brought  to 
pas**,  because,  hitherto,  almost  every  dispute 
had  been  settled  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  when 
it  is  an  evident  fact  that  amongst  the  most 
civilised  nations,  the  ambassador  is  gradually 
filling  the  place  of  the  warrior,  and  the  pen 
superseding  the  sword.  As  well  say,  too. 
that  because  the  world  has  hitherto  not 
progressed  without  religion,  it  can  never 
attain  to  universal  atheism.  W.  J.  B.'s 
line  of  argument  is  unworthy  of  him  as  an 
atheist — let  him  leave  christians  to  grub  up 
the  history  of  past  imperfections,  endeavour- 
ing to  show  that,  as  we  never  have  been 
perfect,  so  we  never  can  be. 

I  retract  the  viper  or  other  noxious 
reptile,  for  1  don't  think  at  the  time  I  suffi- 
ciently considered  whether  I  was  uttering 
the  simple  truth.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  but 
that  you  ought  to  be  avoided,  mind  me,  if 
you  are  as  bad  as  your  advocacy  of  assassi- 
nation would  lead  one  to  suppose,  but,  troth 
to  say,  I  am  not  the  man  to  avoid  you, 
especially  when  you  assure  me  that  you  are 
in  the  main,  "  harmless,  good-natured  fel- 
lows," and  that  I  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension of  being  "  popped  at  from  behind  a 
hedge,"  etc. 

Give  us  your  fist,  "William  Chilton,  and 
communicate  my  best  wishes,  in  all  jollity, 
to  W.  J.  B. 

I  did  not  give  "a  new  commandment," 
save  for  the  especial  adoption  of  yourselves, 
in  the  event  of  your  objecting  to  the  old  one, 
therefore  your  facetiousness  about  my  avoid- 
ing myself  is  quite  thrown  away.  I  am 
glad  you  are  prepared  to  defend  petty  lar- 
ceny, you  therein  display  what  I  call  a  rare 
consistency. 

You  talk  rather  too  fast,  when  you  speak 
of  my  assumption  that  you  were  defending 
your  opinions  through  a  mere  spirit  of 
combativeness — I  merely  expressed  a  chari- 
table hope  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
although  you  would  have  me  believe  to  the 
contrary,  your  counter  assumption  evinces 
such  a  spirit  plainly  enough. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  your  notice  of 
my  letter,  you  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
arguments  adduced  by  W.  J.  B.  and  your- 
self— but  what  really  tangible  argument 
you  have  brought  forward  in  defence  of 
assassination,  I  really  cannot  discover — you 
set  out  and  conclude  with  thinking  such  a 
course  would  be  good  policy,  backing  your 
opinion  by  historical  precedents,  not  one  of 
which  can  /  see  to  be  applicable,  and  by 
''speeches  in  parliament,"  Dan  O'Connell's 
harangues,  etc.  If  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  lay  down  some  broad  and  intel- 
ligible principle,  upon  which  you  would 
defend  your  deeply  cherished  scheme,  I 
shall  be  most  willing  to  attack  it,  and 
"show  reasons  better  than  your  reasons,"  in 
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the  mean  time,  I  must  content  myscif  with 
stating  my  opinion,  that  the  policy  of  assas- 
sination is  highly  doubtful,  and  its  position 
in  the  scale  of  morality,  decidedly  below 
zero. 

The  intention  of  my  last  letter  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  go  very  deeply  into  the  matter, 
any  more  than  it  is  in  this — I  simply  wished 
to  assert  the  above  opinion,  and  that  if 
assassination  was  good,  so  was  pocket- 
picking,  or  any  other  such  rascality — and  T 
must  contend  that  it  would  have  been  much 
more  to  the  purpose  on  your  part,  to  have 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  these  assumptions, 
than  to  have  occupied  space  in  your  useless 
repetitions  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  con- 
sider my  grandiloquent  language. 

Your  sentence,  "  Bombastic  notions  of 
states  of  society  which  have  never  yet  been 
realised,"  forms  at  once,  as  being  uttered 
by  you  in  relation  to  me,  a  complete  key  to 
our  respective  idiosyncracies,  and  I  consider 
that  we  represent  two  classes  of  atheists, 
about  equally  numerous,  each  serving  to 
correct  the  other.  You  look  backward — I 
look  forward — you  style  me  visionary  and 
cloud-clapt — and  I  you,  short  sighted  and 
smoke-enveloped.  Look  at  the  world  as  it  is, 
eh  ?  and,  I  suppose,  imitate  it — quarrel, 
fight,  shoot,  stab,  rob,  pilfer,  and,  finally, 
make  fools  of  ourselves,  and  all  because  the 
world  does  so.  No,  whilst  I  look  at  the 
world  as  it  is,  I  will  not  forego  the  contem- 
plation ot  what  it  might  be — and,  as  I  hope, 
will  be.     Fare  you  well,  Mr.  Editor. 

Your  friend,  in  all  honesty, 

DlAGORAS   ATHEOS. 

P.  S.  Errata  in  your  last  No.,  page  294, 
second  column,  22nd  line  from  top,  for 
"  moral,"  read  "  glorious,"  21st  line  from 
bottom,  for  "  serpent,"  read  "viper." 

EXPLANATION. 
"With  regard  to  the  remarks  under  the 
head  of  "  Final  Reply  to  the  Mistakes  of 
G.  J.  H." — G-.  J.  H.  only  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  if  the  writer  will  refer 
to  his  gazetteer,  he  will  find  that  a  very 
goud,  substantial  "  Burnley  "  does  exist  in 
the  Potteries,  and  no  "mistake  " — therefore 
G.  J.  H.'s  "  ought  to  be  inference  "  does 
not  "  fall  to  the  ground  "  while  that  town 
stands.  There  are  two  Burnleys,  one  in 
Lancashire,  and  one  in  the  Potteries. 

A  Miracle  Discovered. — Our  inde- 
fatigable exertions  in  the  support  of  Chris- 
tianity is  doubtless  admitted  on  all  hands — 
still  we  will  add  another  proof  of  it  in  the 
following  research  into  the  miracle  depart- 
ment. If  the  lord  worked  a  miracle  in 
taking  up  Mr.  Elij.ah  in  a  fiery  chariot — did 
he  not  also  work  another,  unless  the  old 
gentleman  was  scorched  by  his  ride  ? 
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THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XLIIl. 

(Lyell's  Digest  of  Lamarck's  Theory.) 

u  We  must  here  (says  Mr.  Lyell)  interrupt 
the  author's  argument,  by  observing  that  no 
positive  fact  is  cited  to  exemplify  the  sub- 
stitution of  some  entirely  new  sense,  faculty, 
or  organ,  in  the  room  of  some  other  suppres- 
sed as  useless.  All  the  instances  adduced  go 
only  to  prove  that  the  dimensions  and 
strength  of  members  and  the  perfection  of 
certain  attributes  may,  in  a  long  succession 
of  generations,  be  lessened  and  enfeebled  by 
disuse;  or,  ou  the  contrary,  be  matured  and 
augmented  by  active  exertion,  just  as  we 
know  that  the  power  of  scent  is  feeble  in 
the  greyhound,  while  its  swiftness  of  pace 
and  its  acuteuess  of  sight  are  remarkable — 
that  the  harrier  and  stag-hound,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  comparatively  slow  in  their  move- 
ments, but  excel  in  the  sense  of  smelling. 

"  We  point  out  to  the  reader  this  important 
chasm  in  the  chain  of  the  evidence,  because 
he  might  otherwise  imagine  that  we  had 
merely  omitted  the  illustrations  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  but  the  plain  truth  is,  that  there 
were  no  examples  to  be  found;  and  when 
Lamarck  talks  'of  the  efforts  of  internal 
sentiment,'  '  the  influence  of  subtle  fluids,' 
and  the  '  acts  of  organisation,'  as  causes  where- 
by animals  and  plants  may  acquire  new 
organs,  he  gives  us  names  for  things,  and 
with  a  disregard  to  the  strict  rules  of  induc- 
tion, resorts  to  fictions,  as  ideal  as  the  l  plastic 
virtue,'  and  other  phantoms  of  the  middle 
ages. 

"It  is  evident,  that  if  some  well  authen- 
ticated facts  could  have  been  adduced  to 
establish  one  complete  step  in  the  process  of 
transformation,  such  as  the  appearance,  in 
individuals  descending  from  a  common  stock, 
of  a  sense  or  orgau  entirely  new,  and  a  com- 
plete disappearance  of  some  other  enjoyed 
by  their  progenitors,  that  time  alone  might 
then  be  supposed  sufficient  to  bring  about 
any  amount  of  metamorphosis.  The  gra- 
tuitous assumption,  therefore,  of  a  poiut  so 
vital  to  the  theory  of  transmutation,  was 
unpardonable  ou  the  part  of  its  advocate. 

" But  to  proceed  with  the  system;  it  being 
assumed  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  a  change 
of  external  circumstances  may  cause  one  or- 
gan to  become  entirely  obsolete,  and  a  new 
one  to  be  developed  such  as  never  before 
belonged  to  the  species,  the  following  proposi- 
tion is  announced,  which,  however  staggering 
and  absurd  it  may  seem,  is  logically  deduced 
from  the  assumed  premises.  '  It  is  not  the 
organs,  or,  in  other  words,  the  nature  and 
form  of  the  parts  of  the  body  of  an  animal 
which  have  given  rise  to  its  habits,  and  its 
particular  faculties,  but  ou  the  contrary,  its 
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habits,  its  manner  of  living,  and  those  of  its 
progenitors  have  in  the  course  of  time  de- 
termined the  form  of  its  body,  the  number 
and  condition  of  its  organs,  in  short,  the 
faculties  which  it  enjoys.  Thus  otters, 
beavers,  water- fowl,  turtles,  and  frogs,  were 
not  made  web-footed  in  order  that  they 
might  swim ;  but  their  wants  having  attracted 
them  to  the  water  in  search  of  prey,  they 
stretched  out  the  toes  of  their  feet  to  strike 
the  water  and  move  rapidly  along  its  surface. 
By  the  repeated  stretching  of  their  toes,  the 
skin  which  united  them  at  the  base  acquired 
a  habit  of  extension,  until  in  the  course  of 
time  the  broad  membranes  which  now  con- 
nect their  extremities  were  formed. 

"  '  In  like  maimer  the  antelope  and  the 
gazelle  were  not  endowed  with  light  agile 
forms,  iu  order  that  they  might  escape  by 
flight  from  carnivorous  animals;  but  having 
been  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  devour- 
ed by  lions,  tigers,  and  other  beasts  of  prey, 
they  were  compelled  to  exert  themselves  iu 
running  with  great  celerity,  a  habit  which, 
in  the  course  of  many  generations,  gave  rise 
to  the  peculiar  slenderness  of  their  legs,  and 
the  agility  and  elegance  of  their  forms. 

"  'The  cameleopard  was  not  gifted  with  a 
long  flexible  neck  because  it  was  destined  to 
liv«  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  the  soil 
was  arid  and  devoid  of  herbage,  but  being 
reduced  by  the  nature  of  that  country  to 
support  itself  on  the  foliage  of  lofty  trees,  it 
contracted  a  habit  of  stretching  itself  up  to 
reach  the  high  boughs,  until  its  fore-legs 
became  longer  than  the  hinder,  and  its  neck 
so  elongated,  that  it  could  raise  its  head  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.' 

u  Another  line  of  argument  is  then  enter- 
ed upon,  in  farther  corroboration  of  the 
instability  of  species.  In  order  it  is  said  that 
individuals  should  perpetuate  themselves 
unaltered  by  generation,  those  belonging  to 
one  species  ought  never  to  ally  themselves  to 
those  of  auother ;  but  such  sexual  unions  do 
take  place,  both  among  plants  aud  animals; 
and  although  the  offspring  of  such  irregular 
connexions  are  usually  sterile,  yet  such  is 
not  always  the  case.  Hybrids  have  sometimes 
proved  prolific  where  the  disparity  between 
the  species  was  not  too  great ;  and  by  this 
means  alone,  says  Lamarck,  varieties  may 
gradually  be  created  by  near  alliances,  which 
would  become  races,  aud  in  the  course  of 
time  would  constitute  what  we  term  species. 

"But  if  the  soundness  of  all  these  argu- 
ments aud  inferences  be  admitted,  we  are 
next  to  inquire,  what  were  the  original  types 
of  form,  organisation,  and  instinct,  from 
which  the  diversities  of  character,  as  now 
exhibited  by  animals  and  plants,  have  been 
derived  ?  We  know  that  individuals  which 
are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  species,  would, 
if  their  pedigree  could  be  traced  back  far 
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enough,  termiuate  in  a  single  stock;  so  ac- 
cording to  the  train  of  reasoning  before  de- 
scribed, the  species  of  a  genus,  and  eveu  the 
genera  of  a  great  family,  must  have  had  a 
common  point  of  departure.  What  then 
was  the  single  stem  from  which  so  many 
varieties  of  form  have  ramified  ?  Were  there 
many  of  these,  or  are  we  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  whole  animate  creation,  as  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  did  that  of  the  universe,  to  a 
single  egg  ? 

"In  the  absence  of  any  positive  data  for 
framing  a  theory  on  so  obscure  a  subject,  the 
following  considerations  were  deemed  of  im- 
portance to  guide  conjecture. 

**■  In  the  first  place,  if  we  examine  the 
whole  series  of  known  animals,  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  when  they  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  natural  relations,  we  find 
that  we  may  pass  progressively,  or  at  least 
with  very  few  interruptions,  from  beings  of 
more  simple  to  those  of  a  more  compound 
structure ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  comp- 
lexity of  their  organisation  increases,  the 
number  and  dignity  of  their  faculties  increase 
also.  Among  plants  a  similar  approximation 
to  a  graduated  scale  of  being  is  apparent. 
Secondly,  it  appears  from  geological  obser- 
vations, that  plants  and  animals  of  more 
simple  organisation  existed  on  the  globe 
before  the  appearance  of  those  of  more  com- 
pound structure,  and  the  latter  were  succes- 
sively formed  at  later  periods  :  each  new  race 
being  more  fully  developed  than  the  most 
perfect  of  the  preceding  era. 

"  Of  the  truth  of  the  last-mentioued  geo- 
logical theory,  Lamarck  seems  to  have  been 
fully  persuaded  ;  and  he  also  shows  that  he 
was  deeply  impressed  with  a  belief  prevalent 
amongst  the  older  naturalists,  that  the  pri- 
meval ocean  invested  the  whole  planet  long 
after  it  became  the  habitation  of  living  beings, 
and  thus  he  was  inclined  to  assert  the  priority 
of  the  types  of  marine  animals  to  those  of 
the  terrestrial,  and  to  fancy,  for  example, 
that  the  testacea  of  the  ocean  existed  first, 
until  some  of  them,  by  gradual  evolution, 
were  improved  into  those  inhabiting  the  land. 

"These  speculative  views  had  already 
been,  in  a  great  degree,  anticipated  by  De- 
lametherie  in  his  Teliamed,  and  by  several 
modern  writers,  so  that  the  tables  were  com- 
pletely turned  on  the  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity, with  whom  it  was  a  received  maxim, 
that  created  things  were  always  most  perfect 
when  they  came  first  from  the  hands  of  their 
maker,  and  that  there  was  a  tendency  to 
progressive  deterioration  in  sublunary  things 
when  left  to  themselves — 

omnia  fatia 

In  pejus  ruere,  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri. 

"So  deeply  was  the  faith  of  the  aucient 
schools  of  philosophy  imbued  with  this  doc- 
trine, that  to  check  this  universal  proneness 
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to  degeneracy,  nothing  less  than  the  re-inter* 
vention  of  the  deity  was  thought  adequate; 
and  it  was  held,  that  thereby  the  order, 
excellence,  and  pristine  energy  of  the  moral 
and  physical  world  had  been  repeatedly 
restored." 


REVIEW. 

The    Political    Scourge,    Nos.   1    and    2. — ■ 
Southey,  40,  Holywell-street. 

This  is  a  penny  periodical,  of  the  same  size 
as  the  Oracle,  exclusively  intended,  I  presume, 
for  the  discussion  of  politics,  and  it  certainly 
is  more  free  from  god-twaddle  than  such 
works  usually  are — but,  as  though  it  were 
impossible  to  disconnect  politics  from  reli- 
gion, and  seemingly  as  though  the  belief  in 
a.  just  god  was  the  foundation  of  morality, 
we  have  it  said,  "  It  is  the  acme  of  blasphe- 
my to  assert  that  god  created  man  to  endure 
torments  so  intense "  as  those  suffered  by 
the  enslaved  millions  all  over  the  world.  If 
we  can  find  no  better  reason  for  objecting  to 
the  present  hellish  system,  than  that  god 
never  intended  such  things  to  be,  why  we 
had  better  keep  our  breath  to  cool  our 
broth — if  we  can  get  any  to  cool — for  those 
who  have  power  and  wealth,  those  who  ty- 
rannise, those  who  plunder,  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  god  did  intend  that  such  things 
should  be,  or  they  would  not  be.  Those  of 
our  rulers  who  believe  in  a  god,  declare  that 
those  whom  they  rule  are  rebelling  against 
god,  when  they  oppose  the  authority  of  his 
servants  here  on  earth — and  what  god -be- 
liever can  object,  with  consistency,  to  this? 
It  grieves  me  sorely  to  find  well-intentioned 
men,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe  the  editor 
of  the  Scout ge  to  be  one,  so  grossly  deceiving 
themselves  and  the  public,  and  damning  their 
cause,  by  declaring  it  to  be  opposed  to  the 
will  of  heaven  that  men  should  be  enslaved, 
robbed,  and  murdered — when  the  fact  stares 
us  in  the  face  that  men  are  enslaved,  robbed, 
and  murdered,  and  ever  will  be  so,  until 
they  claim  justice  upon  other  grounds  than 
the  will  or  wish  of  a  god.  Paine  said,  god 
did  not  make  rich  and  poor,  he  only  made 
men  and  women  —  who,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  did  make  rich  and  poor, 
then  ?  If  god  does  not  wish  rich  and  poor 
to  exist — if  he  is  opposed  to  the  competitive 
state  of  society,  of  which  rich  and  poor  is  a 
result — why  the  deuce  does  he  not  alter  it  ? 
He  is  either  a  fool  or  a  rogue — he  does  not 
see  that  it  is  wrong,  or  he  won't  alter  it  when 
he  does  see  it. 

The  editor  of  the  Scourge,  with  the  usual 
inconsistency  of  religious  politicians,  has  the 
following  in  the  same  article,  p.  7: 

11  We  see  in  the  works  of  nature — in  every 
thing  that  is  uncontaminated  by  man — the 
utmost  harmony  of   desigu;     each    part  is 
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perfect  for  its  purpose,  that  is,  the  formation 
of  one  stupendous  whole!  Had  it  been  in- 
tended that  one  portion  of  the  human 
family  should  labour  for  the  sole  enjoyment 
of  the  other;  then  would  the  adaptations  of 
the  producers  be  suited  merely  to  that  end — 
muscular  power  would  be  theirs — the  faculty 
of  construction  —  but  they  would  be  spared 
the  fiuer  feelings,  which  rise  in  rebellion 
against  the  tyranny  they  suffer  from  the 
drones  of  the  hive,  and  which  conduce  most 
to  mental  misery." 

This  arrant  nonsense  has  been  refuted  a 
thousand  times  over,  and  has  no  claim  to  an 
answer — but  I  will  just  notice  it.  If  man 
has  contaminated  any  portion  of  the  works 
of  nature,  or  god,  has  he  not  been  permitted 
to  do  it?  has  he  not  been  compelled  to  do  it? 
and  does  not  this  very  contamination  form  a 
part  of  the  "  harmony  of  design  "  so  evident  to 
the  Scourge,  in  the  formation  of  the  whole  ? 
and  is  it  not,  too,  a  "  part  perfect  for  its  pur- 
pose?" The  working  slaves  are  "spared 
the  finer  feelings" — they  do  not  "rise  in 
rebellion  against  the  tyranny  they  suffer," 
for  if  they  did — there  would  be  no  more 
tyranny.  I  would  earnestly  impress  upon 
the  editor  of  the  Scourge,  to  keep  his  paper 
clear  of  theology,  if  he  really  wishes  to 
emancipate  his  fellows — for  GOD-BKLTEF 
IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  ALL  TY- 
RANNY, and  1  would  challenge  any  god- 
believer  to  bring  forward  a  rational  objection 
to  the  present,  or  any  previous,  or  future 
state  of  society,  taking  the  existence  of  a 
god,  and  the  creation  of  the  world  by  such 
god,  as  starting  points. 

There  are  some  other  matters  in  the  work 
to  which  1  should  like  to  revert,  but  have  not 
time  —  not,  however,  in  condemnation,  but 
merely  in  explanation  of  my  views — I  may 
return  to  the  subject  some  future  time. 

As  the  theological  portions  of  the  work 
are  comparatively  insignificant  in  quantity, 
I  would  recommend  its  purchase  and  peru- 
sal to  those  who  may  see  this  notice.  The 
editor's  intentions  are  thus  stated  : 

"Reader: — our  title  is  indicative  of  our 
character — our  journal  shall  be  a  scourge — 
a  scourge  of  piercing  point  to  the  enemies  of 
right. 

u  Neither  the  avowed  opponents,  or  the 
disguised  foes  of  salutary  change  shall  escape 
its  lash.  Pretended  friends  shall  be  exposed 
— weak  ones  encouraged — apathetic  ones 
aroused ;  and  the  ignorant,  and  selfishly- 
neutral  taught  their  duty  to  themselves,  their 
country,  and  to  posterity. 

"  To  all  we  submit  this  our  opening  num- 
ber as  a  sample,  and  from  all  we  expect 
support  so  long  as  our  journal  shall  please 
them,  and  no  longer.  We  will  honestly  ex- 
press our  own  couvictions,  aud  will  give  free 
egress  to  those  of  others  who  may  differ 
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from  us: — we  will, in  short,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  furnish  to  the  friends  of  freedom  a 
cheap  and  truthful  organ,  representing  no 
clique  or  faction  ;  but  boldly  advocating  the 
rights  of  honest  industry,  and  battling  with 
tyranny  in  whatever  shape  it  may  present 
itself. 

"The  many  and  the  few  will  alike  be  cen- 
sured, when  we  think  their  conduct  improper 
or  unjust;  for  while  we  profess  to  enlighten, 
we  should  act  inconsistent  to  conceal  the 
faults,  even  of  our  friends."  W.  C. 
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MURDEROUS  ATTACK  UPON  PA- 
TERSON AND  JEFFREY,  BY 
THE  EDINBURGH  CHRISTIAN 
SAVAGES. 

Presbytery  does  but  translate 

The  papacy,  to  a  free  state, 

A  common  wealth  of  popery, 

Where  ev'ry  village  is  a  see 

As  well  as  Rome,  and  must  maintain 

A  tithe  pig  metropolitan  : 

Where  every  presbyter  and  deacon 

Commands  the  keys  for  cheese  and  bacon 

And  ev'ry  hamlet's  governed 

By's  holiness,  the  church's  head, 

More  haughty  and  severe  in's  place 

Than  Gregory  and  Boniface. 

Such  church  must  (surely)  he  a  monster 

With  many  heads  :  for  if  we  conster, 

What  in  th'  apocalyps  we  find, 

According  to  th'  apostle's  mind, 

'Tis  that  the  whore  of  Babylon 

With  many  heads  did  ride  upon  ; 

Which  heads  denote  the  sinful  tribe 

Of  deacon,  priest,  lay-elder,  scribe. 

Hudibras. 

The  events  of  the  past  week  have  proved 
the  Edinburgh  christians — and  they  are  a 
fair  sample  of  the  pack — to  be  the  most  in- 
consistent, cowardly,  bloody-minded  scoun- 
drels unhung.  Last  week's  Oracle  contained 
an  article  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh 
Witness,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  public 
meeting  would  be  held  in  the  Waterloo 
Rooms,  in  that  city,  to  sympathise  with  Dr. 
Kalley,  imprisoned  by  the  Portuguese  au- 
thorities of  Madeira,  on  a  charge  of  blasphe- 
my, that  is,  in  his  case,  preaching  protes- 
tantism—the  established  religion  of  the 
country  being  catholic.  On  Monday,  the 
11th  inst.,  the  meeting  took  place,  the  Lord 
Provost  in  the  chair.  Alter  Dr.  Candlish, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  lion  of  the  party,  had 
moved  a  resolution  of  sympathy,  which  was 
duly  seconded,  the  following  scene,  accord- 
ing to  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser  of  the  next 
day,  then  took  place : 

u  The  motion  was  being  put  from  the  chair 
by  the  Lord  Provost,  when  a  person  rose  in 
the  body  of  the  room,  and  having  mounted  a 
chair,  expressed  his  wish  to  be  heard  before 
the  resolutions  were  agreed  to.  This  was 
no  other  than  Mr.  Jeffery,  a  socialist  lec- 
turer ;  and  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appear- 
ance, hid  supporters,   who   were   scattered 
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about  the  room,  urged  him  by  cheers  and 
exhortations    to    insist   on   his   right   to   be 
heard.     The  Lord  Provost,  who  on  account 
of  the  noise  could  not  be  heard  distinctly, 
was  understood   to  say  that  those  who  had 
called  the  meeting  were  entitled  to  lay  down 
the  order  of  procedure,  and  he  apprehended 
that  Mr.   Jeffery's  claim  to  be  heard  was 
altogether  out  of  order.     This  seemed  only 
to  increase  the  determination  of  Mr.  Jeffery 
and   his   friends.     The   former,    apparently 
with  great  vehemence  and  with  violent  ges- 
tures, declaimed  against  the  impropriety  and 
the  one-sidedness  of  the  proceedings,  in  not 
allowing  ample  discussion,  while   the  great 
bulk  of  the  meeting  was  calling  with  vocife- 
rous energy  to  turn  him  out.     Mr.   Jeffery 
raised  his  fist,  seemingly  in  defiance  of  the 
loudly  expressed  determination  to  put  him 
down.     The  great  body  of  the  hall  was  by 
this  time  densely  crowded,  and  several  la- 
dies had  almost  fainted  from  the  crush,  com- 
bined with  the  fury  which  was  beginning  to 
show  itself.     The  gentlemen  on  the    plat- 
form, one  after  another,  attempted  to  speak 
to  order,  and  one  after  another  gave  it  up  in 
despair,     Mr.  Jeffery  kept  in  his  place,  and, 
aided   by  his  friends,   continued  their  com- 
plaints of  unfairness  and  one-sidedness   at 
the  top  of  their  lungs,  and  they  were  in  turn 
assailed    with   such   storms   of   hisses    and 
expressions  of  disapprobation  as  pi  evented 
any  single  sentence  spoken  on  either  side 
from  being  heard  to  an  end.     The  general 
opinion   among  those  on   the  platform    was 
to    adjourn,    in   the    belief  the    opposition 
would   continue,  and  baffle  all  attempts  by 
the  subsequent  speakers  to  make  themselves 
heard.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson,  who  was 
to  move  the  next  resolution,  attempted  to 
do  so,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  in  yells 
and  groans.     After  calm  had  been  somewhat  " 
restored,  Dr.  Candlish  came  forward,  and 
eventually  was  enabled  to  speak  to  the  point 
of  order.     He  thought  they  were  all  anxious 
to  see  the  proceedings  properly  conducted* 
He  thought  also  that  it  would  not  be  denied 
that  the   meeting  had  a  right  to  decide  its' 
own  order.     (Loud  cries  of  "  No,  no,''  from 
rhe  opposition.)      Unquestionably   any  one 
might  be  permitted  to  speak  to  the  resolu- 
tions before  the  meeting,  but  be  submitted^ 
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as   a  matter  of  fairness   to  those  who  had 
called  it,  that  they  should  be  first  heard  in 
support  of  the   statements.     Mr.  Jeffery — 
You  have   alaeady   made    your  statements, 
and  I  wish  to  make  mine.     (Loud  expres- 
sions   of    disapprobation.)       Dr.     Caudlish 
would  submit  that  the  question  whether  the 
parties  who  had  claimed  to  be  heard,  should 
be   allowed   to   do  so,   was   one    which    the 
meeting  could  decide.     (Loud  groans,  and 
cries  of  "  No,  no,"  from  the  opposition  party.) 
The   meeting  seemed  generally  to  approve 
of  Dr.  Candlish's  suggestion,  but  the  noise 
instead  of  diminishing,  increased  more  and 
more.     Mr.  Southwell,  another  socialist  lec- 
turer, made  is  way  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form, and  addressed   the  Lord  Provost,  de- 
claring   him,    after    his    partiality    on    that 
occasion,   to  be  unfit  to  be  chairman  of  a 
public  meeting.     His  lordship,  with  a  few- 
others,  in  the  midst  of  loud  cries  for  the 
police,  left  the  chair,  in  the  direction  of  the 
platform  door,  but  at  the  instigation  of  seve- 
ral  individuals   returned    to    their    places. 
The  noise  at  this  time  was  as  great  as  ever, 
and   both   parties   appeared   anxious   for   a 
calm,  but  how  it  was  to  be   accomplished 
neither  seemed  to  know.     The  police  were 
at  length  seen  emerging  from  the  crowd  in 
the  passage,  and  making   their  way  towards 
Mr.   Jeffery,  whom  they  apprehended   and 
escorted  out  of  the  room,  amidst  the  cheers 
of  his    supporters.      The   expectation   was 
general  that  peace  would  now  be  restored, 
but  Jeffery  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  South- 
well took  his  place,  and  acted  over  again  the 
same  part.     After  another  interval  of  dumb- 
show,  the  police  re-entertd  and  showed  him 
the  way  to  the  door — in  like  manner,  Pater- 
son,  the  infidel  bookseller,  succeeded  to  the 
post  of  disturber-general,  till   also    ejected. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  confusion ;    and  after 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  been  spent  in 
the  clamour  we  have  described,  the  meeting 
gradually  returned  to  quietness  and  compo- 
sure." 

On  Tuesday,  Jeffery  and  Paterson  were 
brought  before  Sheriff  Tait,  on  a  charge  of 
"  committing  a  breach  of  the  peace,"  &c. 
and  witnesses  were  called  to  support  the  al- 
legation, all  of  whom  endeavoured  to  establish 
that  it  was  a  special,  and  not  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  that,  of  course,  the  prisoners  had  no 
right  to  speak  without  the  consent  of  the 
chairman.  The  following  colloquy  occurred 
between  Mr.  Henry  Jeffery  and  the  princi- 
pal witness  : 

"  Convener  M 'Lagan  resumed — "Was  not 
near  enough  to  hear  what  Jeffery  said,  but 
saw  his  actions  ;  he  was  using  his  arms  as 
if  insisting  on  being  heard.  The  noise  was 
so  great  that  he  could  not  hear  what  the 
provost  said,  but  understood  him  to  say  that 
it  was  a  special  meeting  called  for  a  special 
purpose.  Could  not  tell  what  Jeffery  was 
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going  to  say,  did  not  see  Paterson  at  all. 
— Mr.  Jeffery  :  Did  the  provost  say  it  was  a 
public  meeting? — Witness:  He  said  it  was 
a  special  meeting. — Prisoner  :  Did  you  hear 
the  grounds  on  which  the  provost  said  he 
would  not  hear  me  ? — "Witness  :  No  ;  but  I 
understood  it  was  because  it  was  a  special 
meeting.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  you  said  at 
all.— In  answer  to  another  question,  witness 
said  that  he  observed  a  great  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction manifested  towards  Jeffery  by 
those  on  the  platform." 

And  who  were  those   on  .the   platform  ? 
"Why  the  well-paid  liars  of  the  church — the 
black  slugs,   as   Cobbett  appropriately  calls 
them — the  venomous,  blackhearted  crew  who 
are  ever  found   crowding   the   chief  places, 
where  aught  is  to  be  gained  or  villany  per- 
petrated.    The  priests,  of  course,  who  are 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  suppression  of  all 
opinions  but  those  by  which  they  live,   were 
the  most  violent  in  their  endeavours  to  pre- 
vent Jeffery  being  heard — and,  it  would  seem 
from  the  witness,   were  nearly  the  only  per- 
sons   present   who   acted    so    contemptibly. 
Three-fourths  of  the  meeting   consisted   of 
females — who,  unfortunately,  are  ever  to  be 
found  following  in  shoals  in  the  wake  of  their 
spiritual  pastors,  often  to  the  neglect  of  their 
duties    as  mothers,   wives,  and  neighbours. 
Their  heavenly  teachers  fear   the  influence 
of  reason  upon  the  benighted  minds  of  their 
dupes — the  priests  know  the  naturally  unsus- 
pecting nature  of  woman,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  she  believes  the  fables  they  pour 
into  her  ear,  a  guarantee  that  she  would  as 
readily  believe  the  truth,  if  presented  to  her 
in  a  clear  light — priests  feel  this,  and  never 
fail  to   raise  their  hellish   war-whoop  when 
there    is  a  chance  of  common  sense  being 
spoken  in  the  ears  of  those  they  have  marked 
for  their   prey.     Oh   the   oily  knaves!  the 
rugged  villains  !  the  smooth-tongued  bullies  ! 
the  smiling  murderers  !  the  two-faced  hypo- 
crites !    the    brazen-faced   plunderers !    the 
shameless  demoralisers  of  humanity ! — happy 
and  glorious  will  be  the  day  when  the  dam- 
nable craft  by  which  they  live  shall  no  lon- 
ger  find   supporters    throughout  the  length 
and  breadth,  and  heighth  and  depth  of  this 
fair  earth ! 

But  to  return — the  burden  of  the  evidence 
was  that  it  was  a  special,  or  private  meeting, 
and  not  a  public  one,  as  announced  in  the 
Witness,  of  September  9,  a  copy  of  which  my 
friends  fortunately  sent  me,  and  I  here 
insert  it : 

"  Persecution  in  Madeira.  Imprisonment 
of  Dr.  Kalley.  A  public  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Monday  evening,  the  11th  inst.,  at  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  sympathy  with  Dr. 
Kalley,  who  has  been  imprisoned  for  preach- 
ing the  gospel  in  Madeira,  and  also  to  me- 
morialise government  in  his  behalf/' 
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Was  there  ever  a  pack  of  more  barefaced, 
lying,  swindling,  thieving  villains,  than 
these  presbyterian  christians  ?  Not  con- 
tent with  belying  their  own  advertisement, 
and  most  shamefully  refusing  to  hear  those 
of  opposite  opinions  to  themselves,  in  sup- 
port of  a  general  principle — they  made  a 
murderous  attack  upon  the  objectionable 
parties,  and  but  for  the  great  exertions  of 
the  police,  would  have  succeeded  in  their 
object.  -Paterson  says,  "  I  went  last  night 
to  a  public  meeting,  not  thinking  of  taking 
any  part,  but  as  Jeffery  and  Southwell 
were  taken  to  the  police  office,  1  at  once  took 
their  places,  and  stood  my  ground  until  1 
was  bundled  neck  and  crop  from  the  form, 
and  also  taken  to  the  police  office — but  ere  I 
left  the  meeting,  my  name  got  wind,  and 
the  whole  fury  of  bigotry  was  let  loose  upon 
me,  and  I  did  not  get  out  till  my  head  was 
broken  in  two  places,  and  the  blood  streaming 
from  them.  Southwell  was  liberated  at  the 
door,  but  Jeffery  and  me  were  taken  in 
charge — to  day  our  cases  came  on,  when, 
after  some  fun,  we  were  put  off  till  the  19th 
of  October.  Now  do  you  see  bigotry  in  its 
true  light." 

In  another  letter  he  says,  "  I  was  struck 
several  tremendous  blows  when  it  was  dis- 
covered who  I  was — one  blow  brought  the 
blood  copiously  from  my  head,  and  I  now 
walk  about  with  it  patched  up." 

As  soon  as  the  supporters  of  Dr.  Kalley 
called  the  public  meeting  at  the  Waterloo 
Rooms,  the  Scottish  Anti-Persecution  Union 
issued  the  following  bill,  and  Messrs.  Jeffery 
and  Sourhwell  attended  to  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-persecution  : 

"  Persecution  of  Dr.Kalley  iu  Madeira. — • 
The  Scotish  Anti-Persecution  Union  having 
been  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  support- 
ing those  who  are  persecuted  for  expressing, 
or  otherwise  publishing,  their  opinions,  and 
I  being  neither  a  party  engine,  nor  struggling 
fop  party  or  sectarian  purposes — cannot  stand 
idly  by  while  a  fellow-creature  suffers  for 
opinion's  sake;  the  members  of  that  union 
therefore  call  upon  parties  of  all  denomi- 
nations— presbyterians,  episcopalians,  catho- 
lics, unitarians,  atheists,  and  others,  to  unite 
with  them  in  expressing  sympathy  for  Dr. 
Kalley,  lately  incarcerated  by  the  authorities 
of  Madeira  for  the  indefinable  offence  of 
blasphemy.'' 

Surely  there  was  no  crime  against  morality 
in  this  act — no,  but  there  was  against 
religion — demoralising,  beastialising,  bru- 
talising  religion,  the  most  hellish  invention 
of  the  most  hellish  monster  that  ever  strove 
to  make  a  hell  of  this  earth. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this 
subject  in  future  numbers,  I  shall  conclude 
for  the  present  with  another  extract  from 
the  police  proceedings,  as  reported  in  the 
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Caledonian  Mercury,  and  which  will  require 
no  comments  to  explain  : 

"  Jeffery — (to  the    sheriff) — Nothing   was 
stated  by  me  in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 
The  chairman   did  not  hear  me,  and  could 
not  know  what  I  was  going"  to  say.    Paterson 
— (to  the  sheriff) — If  the  bill  had  stated  that 
the  meeting  was  one  of  the   friends  of  Dr. 
Kalley,  I  would  not  have  gone;  but   it  was 
celled  as  a  public  meeting,  and   therefore  I 
thought   1   had  a  right  to   go  there.     John 
Gunn,  a  police   officer,  deposed  that  Jeffery 
invariably  interrupted  the  gentlemen  on  the 
platform,  when  they  attempted  to  speak.  He 
would  not  allow  any  one  to  speak  but  him- 
self.    Observed  a  strong  bad  feeling  against 
Jeffery  by  the  people  iu   the  room.  In  reply 
to  a  question  by  Jeffery,  witness  said — If  I 
had  not  protected  you,  you  would  have  been 
ill   used.      Prisoner — Well,   I    dare  say   the 
christia ns  would  have  used  me  that  way — but 
1  had  a  sufficient  number  of  friends  to  protect 
me.      In   reply  to  another  question,  witness 
said — I  did  not  observe  you  hooting  or  cheer- 
ing, but  only  attempting  to  speak;   and  you 
made  motions    by  holding  up   your  hands. 
Another  police  officer  deponed  that  he  was 
called  in  to  apprehend  Jeffery.     Could  not 
say  if  he   was  desired  to  cease  speaking  that 
others  might  be  heard.  Did  not  see  Paterson. 
James  Williamson,  police  officer,  was  called 
in,  in  consequence  of  the  great  disturbance  in 
the  Waterloo  Rooms.     Saw  Jeffery  standing 
on  a  form,  talking  away  at  a   great  rate. 
Heard  shouting,   bawling,  and  hissing,  with 
cries  of   '  put    him    out,'     '  down  with  the 
socialist,'  &c.     The  noise  was  so  great  that 
witness  could  not  hear  what  was  said  by  the 
chairman  or  any  one  else.     Jeffery  stood  up 
full  half  an  hour.     The   general  wish  of  the 
meeting   was,  that  he  should  not  be  heard. 
Judged    so  from  the  cries  of  'put  him  out.' 
Another  police  officer  deponed,  that  he  saw 
Paterson  get  up,  but  could  not  hear  what  he 
said.     Assisted    taking    him    out,   when  he 
(Paterson)   was  struck  by  some  one  in  the 
crowd.     Before   Paterson    accompanied    the 
officers,  he  gave  three  cheers,  and  waved  his 
hand  to  some  one  in  the  gallery.  Paterson — > 
(pointing  to  two  scars  on  his  head) — said,  no 
one  interfered  to  protect  me  from  the  teuder 
mercies  of  the  christians  ?     Witness — /  saw 
no  one  do  so.     Another  officer  deponed,  that 
so  great  was  the  crowd   after  the  prisoners, 
that  it  required  assistance  to  take  them  out. 
No  opposition  was  made  by  the  prisoners  to 
the  officers.     Paterson   said,  that  he  went  to 
the  meeting  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  opi- 
nion and  the  freedom  of  worship." 

Hamilton  the  bill-poster  was  also  brought 

up  at  the  same  time,  and  was  fined  20s.  for 

attempting  a  rescue,  which  was  immediately 

paid.  W.  C. 

Mr.  Jeffery  addressed  a  meeting  of  5000 
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persons,  on  Glasgow-green  on  Sunday,  Sep. 
10.  The  week  before  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  beyond  the  police  bounds,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  was  determined  to  try  the  ques- 
tion, and  was  successful. 


The  following  has  been  received  by  the 
secretary  of  the  London  Anti-Persecution 
Union,  from  the  secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Anti-Persecution  Union : 

"  You  will  have  received  my  last  long  ere 
this.  The  bill  then  enclosed  intimated  a 
meeting  to-night  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms. 
The  platform  was  filled  with  clerical  hum- 
bugs. The  first  resolution  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  Candlish,  to  which  an  amendment  was 
moved  by  Jeffery.  The  uproar  was  tremen- 
dous. Upwards  of  1200  of  the  elite  occupied 
the  hall.  Females  in  the  proportion  of  four 
to  one  of  the  male  sex.  You  may  therefore 
imagine  the  scene.  Candlish  spoke  to  order. 
Southwell  replied  in  a  masterly  style — a  style 
which  quite  dumbfounded  both  '  sheep  and 
shepherds.'     Oh  to  god  you'd  been  present! 

"Southwell  finished — Jeffery  attempted  to 
go  on  with  his  speech — ladies  fainted — fana- 
tics yelled  —  priests  shouted  in  vain — the 
chairman  barked — policemen  rushed  to  the 
melee ,  seized  Jeffery  and  Southwell,  dragged 
them  from  the  room  amidst  i  execrations 
horrible,'  and,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  they  are  pledged  to  appear  at  one 
to-morrow  before  the  bar  of  the  police  court, 
to  answer  the  charge  of  '  disturbing  the  har- 
mony (?)  of  the  meeting'  ' 

"God  forgive  me!  I  omit,  almost,  to 
mention  that  '  Paterson '  —  the  j  *  Man  Pa- 
terson  ' — was  also  collared  by  the  mastiffs  of 
the  law,  for  attempting  to  open  his  l  hellish  ' 
mouth.  Paterson  is  a  noble  fellow  !  The 
police,  however,  thought  differently,  and 
treated  him  with  much  roughness. 

"  There  is  another  case  yet — Hamilton,  of 
'bill-sticking'  notoriety  has  been  summoned 
to  appear  at  the  same  time  as  the  others,  (or 
attempting  a  rescue.  This  is  the  reward  of 
a  virtuous  impulse !  " 

ASSIST  !  ASSIST  !  ASSIST  ! 
The  ANTI-PERSECUTION  UNIONS. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  called  upon  the 
public,  and  the  readers  of  the  Oracle  to  assist 
with  might  and  main  the  Anti-Persecution 
Unions'  defence  of  our  liberties,  and  battle 
for  our  withheld  rights,  and  this  week  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  all  who  are  desirous, 
of  doing  so  without  fear  of  disclosure.  Those 
who  can  afford  it,  should  purchase  additio7ial 
copies,  and  distribute  them  amongst  those 
who  are  not  in  the  practice  of  seeing  it.  The 
number  is  an  excellent  one  for  circulation, 
and,  independent  of  other  considerations,  well 
worth  the  money.  These  are  no  tiroes  to  be 
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over  modest — if  we  don't  speak  the  truth  of 
ourselves,  there  is  no  one  will  speak  it  for  us 
— and  I  make  bold  to  say,  that  the  claims  of 
the  Oracle  to  support  are  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  any  other  infidel  publication  in  the 
market.  If  the  Oracle  is  well  supported,  the 
cause  it  advocates  will  also  be  supported,  for 
the  interests  of  the  one  are  identical  with  the 
interests  of  the  other — and  the  proprietors  of 
this  paper  would  be  happy  to  give  the  whole 
of  the  profits  upon  its  sale  to  the  unions, 
whenever  it  produces  a  profit.  But,  profit 
or  loss,  it  will  abide  its  time,  and  the  shame 
rest  on  those  who  permit  it  to  decline. — Ed. 


(Copy  of  a  letter,  referred  to  by  G.  J.  FT.,  in 
his  speech  at  the  public  meeting, City-road.) 

To  Dr.  Kalley,  Prisoner  for  Blasphemy , 
Madeira. 
40,  Holywell-street,  Strand,  London, 
Sep.  12,  1843. 

Dear  Doctor.  —  The  Anti  -  Persecution 
Union  of  London  have  heard  of  your  unjust 
imprisonment  with  great  regret. 

The  distance  between  you  and  them  makes 
no  diminution  in  their  sympathy.  They 
condole  with  the  victims  of  religious  oppres- 
sion in  every  clime. 

It  is  enough  for  the  union  to  know  that 
you  are  imprisoned  for  expressing  theologi- 
cal opinions,  to  establish  your  claim  to  their 
protection.  According  to  the  Scotch  news- 
paper, the  Witness,  your  alleged  offence 
is  against  the  mother  of  god.  Mother  or 
father,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  Anti- 
Persecution  Union,  they  contend  for  every 
man's  right  to  express  his  opinions  on  these 
parties,  unchecked  by  any  power  but  the 
power  of  opinion. 

It  may  console  yon  to  know  that  the 
union  will  not  censure  you  for  having  gone 
"  too  far,"  or  condemn  you  for  having  been 
too  rash.  They  chill  you  not  with  the  cant 
of  pseudo-liberalism  about  your  shocking 
people's  prejudices,  or  violating  their  feel- 
ings. They  hold  your  feelings,  and  your 
prejudices  to  be  as  sacred  as  those  of  your 
oppressors!  Nor  will  the  union  treat  you  as 
your  own  brethren  in  this  country,  and 
Scotland,  are  now  treating  persons  in  your 
condition.  The  union  will  not  stigmatise 
you  as  a  wretch,  brand  you  as  a  miscreant, 
and  hold  you  up  to  public  execration — put 
you  without  the  pale  of  human  sympathies, 
and  call  upon  the  authorities  to  put  you 
without  the  pale  of  the  legal  protection. 

On  the  contrary  the  union  offer  you  their 
hearty  support,  and  beg  to  know,  if  possible, 
per  return  of  post,  in  what  manner  they  can 
best  serve  you. 

They  enclose  you  two  addresses  put  forth 
by  the  union,  which  will  serve  to  guide  your 
decision — and  they  are  happy  to  add  the 
Scottish  Anti-Persecution  Union  have  alrea 
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dy  put  forth  an  appeal  to  the  public  on  your 
behalf. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  London  Anti- Per- 
secution Union, 

Jacob  Holyoare,  Secretary. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XLIV. 

(Lyell's  Digest  of  Lamarck's  Theory.) 

11  But  when  the  possibility  of  the  indefinite 
modification  of  individuals  descending  from 
common  parents  was  once  assumed,  as  also 
the  geological  generalisation  respecting  the 
progressive  development  of  organic  life,  it 
was  natural  that  the  ancient  dogma  should 
be  rejected,  or  rather  reversed;  and  that  the 
most  simple  and  imperfect  forms  and  facul- 
ties should  be  conceived  to  have  heen  the 
originals  whence  all  others  were  developed. 
Accordingly,  in  conformity  to  these  views, 
inert  matter  was  supposed  to  have  been  first 
endowed  with  life;  until,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  sensation  was  superadded  to  mere  vi- 
tality: sight,  hearing,  and  other  senses,  were 
afterwards  acquired;  and  then  instinct  and 
the  mental  faculties;  until,  finally,  by  virtue 
of  the  tendency  of  things  to  progressive  im- 
provement, the  irrational  was  developed  into 
the  rational. 

"  The  reader,  however,  will  immediately 
perceive,  that  if  all  the  higher  orders  of 
plants  and  animals  were  thus  supposed  to  be 
comparatively  modern,  and  to  have  been  de- 
rived in  a  long  series  of  generations  from 
those  of  more  simple  conformation,  some 
further  hypothesis  became  indispensable,  in 
order  to  explain  why,  after  an  indefinite  lapse 
of  ages,  there  were  still  so  many  beings  of 
the  simplest  structure.  Why  have  the  ma- 
jority of  existing  creatures  remained  station- 
ary throughout  this  long  succession  of  epochs, 
while  others  have  made  such  prodigious  ad- 
vances? Why  are  there  still  such  multitudes 
of  infusoria  and  polype?,  or  of  conferva?  and 
other  cryptogamic  plants  ?  Why,  moreover, 
has  the  process  of  development  acted  with 
such  unequal  and  irregular  force  on  those 
classes  of  beings  which  have  been  greatly 
perfected,  so  that  there  are  wide  chasms  in 
the  series;  gaps  so  enormous,  that  Lamarck 
fairly  admits  we  can  never  expect  to  fill 
them  up  by  future  discoveries? 

"  The  following  hypothesis  was  provided 
to  meet  these  objections.  Nature,  we  are 
told,  is  not  an  intelligence,  nor  the  deity, 
but  a  delegated  power — a  mere  instrument — 
a  piece  of  mechanism  acting  by  necessity — 
an  order  of  things  constituted  by  the  supreme 
being,  and  subject  to  laws  which  are  the 
expressions  of  his  will.  This  nature  is  obliged 
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to  proceed  gradually  in  all  her  operations; 
she  cannot  produce  animals  and  plants  of  all 
classes  at  once,  but  must  always  begin  by  the 
formation  of  the  most  simple  kinds  ;and  out 
of  them  elaborate  the  more  compound,  ad- 
ding to  them  successively,  different  systems 
of  organs,  and  multiplying  more  and  more 
their  number  and  energy. 

"This  nature  is  daily  engaged  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  elementary  rudiments  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  existence,  which  corre- 
spond to  what  the  ancients  termed  sponta- 
neous generations.  She  is  always  beginning 
anew,  day  by  day,  the  work  of  creation,  by 
forming  monads,  or  'rough  draughts' 
(ebauches),  which  are  the  only  living  things 
she  ever  gives  birth  to  directly. 

"There  are  distinct  primary  rudiments  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  probably  of  each  of 
the  great  divisions  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms.  These  are  gradually  deve- 
loped into  the  higher  and  more  perfect 
classes  by  the  slow,  but  unceasing  agency  of 
two  influential  principles:  first,  the  tendency 
to  progressive  advancement  in  organisation, 
accompanied  by  greater  dignity  in  instinct, 
intelligence,  &c. ;  secondly,  the  force  of  exter- 
nal circumstances,  or  of  variations  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  earth,  or  the  mutual 
relations  of  plants  and  animals.  For  as 
species  spread  themselves  gradually  over  the 
globe,  they  are  exposed  from  time  to  time  to 
variations  in  climate,  and  to  changes  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food  ;  they  meet 
with  new  plants  and  animals  which  assist  or 
retard  their  development,  by  supplying  them 
with  nutriment,  or  destroying  their  foes. 
The  nature  also  of  each  locality  is  in  itself 
fluctuating,  so  that  even  if  the  relation  of 
other  animals  and  plants  were  invariable,  the 
habits  and  organisation  of  species  would  be 
modified  by  the  influence  of  local  revolutions. 
"Now,  if  the  first  of  these  principles,  the 
tendency  to  progressive  development,  were  left 
to  exert  itself  with  perfect  freedom,  it  would 
give  rise,  says  Lamarck,  in  the  course  of  a,'es, 
to  a  graduated  scale  of  being,  were  the  most 
insensible  transition  might  be  traced  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  compound  structure, 
from  the  humblest  to  the  most  exalted  degree 
of  intelligence.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
perpetual  interference  of  the  external  causes 
before  mentioned,  this  regular  order  is  greatly 
interfered  with,  and  an  approximation  only 
to  such  a  state  of  things  is  exhibited  by  the 
animate  creation,  the  progress  of  some  races 
being  retarded  by  unfavourable,  and  that  of 
others  accelerated  by  favourable,  combi- 
nations of  circumstances.  Hence,  all  kinds 
of  anomalies  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the 
plan,  and  chasms  into  which  whole  genera 
or  families  might  be  inserted,  are  seen  to 
separate  the  nearest  existing  portions  of  the 
series." 
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PUBLIC  MEETING  OF  THE  ANTI- 
PERSECUTION  UNION,  CITY 
ROAD,  LONDON. 

Sep.  12,  1843. 

G.  Knapp  Esq.,  chairman,  opened  the 
proceedings.  He  said  he  would  do  all  in 
his  power  to  protect  the  free  publication  of 
opinion.  Had  not  men  been  erroneously 
trained,  they  would  not  have  fallen  into  the 
gross  error  of  allowing  opinion  to  be  inter- 
fered with.  The  province  of  the  government 
was  to  protect,  not  to  prevent,  the  free  pub- 
lication of  opinion.  The  church  must  be 
separated  from  the  state.  The  state  cared 
nothing  for  opinion.  He  deemed  high 
moral  character  necessary  in  all  great  strug- 
gles, and  he  knew  that  in  struggles  for  truth 
this  was  certain  to  be  found.  Philosophy 
was  always  free  from  immorality.  The 
state  protected  theology  to  impose  on  the 
masses,  and  the  public  were  therefore  indebt- 
ed to  the  men  who  were  labouring  for  their 
liberty.  Cant  and  delusion  had  its  funds  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  he  hoped  that  philosophy 
would  soon  have  permanent  funds  for  its 
dissemination  and  protection,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  Anti-Persecution  Union  would  be 
able  to  effect  this.  After  many  other  highly 
valuable  remarks,  he  called  on  gentlemen 
present  to  move  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Holyoake  gave  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  arrest,  robbery,  and  indictments  of 
Messrs.  Finlay,  Robinson,  and  Paterson. 
He  said,  that  Mr.  Paterson,  in  his  Scottish 
placard  war,  had  found  many  spirited  volun- 
teer bill-stickers,  men  who,  in  every  sense, 
stuck  fast  to  the  saints.  When  the  police 
removed  the  bills  they  pasted,  they  took  out 
glue  pots  and  glued  them  up.  Some  one 
put  out  a  "  recantation,"  professing  that 
Mr.  Paterson  had  turned  christian.  This 
production  the  gullible  bought  up  with 
avidity.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Paterson 
intended  applying  to  the  magistrates  for 
redress,  on  account  of  the  injury  done  his 
character,  by  it  being  said  that  he  had  turned 
christian.  Mr.  H.  then  introduced  the  case 
of  Dr.  Kalley,  who  has  been  imprisoned  in 
Madeira,  for  taking  theological  liberties 
with  the  virgin  Mary,  and  read  a  letter* 
which  he  had  that  day  sent  to  the  doctor, 
offering  him  the  union's  assistance.  Mr.  H. 
then  spoke  to  the  resolution.  He  had  re- 
ceived that  morning  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fin- 
lay,  from  which  he  learned  that  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Grey  had  called  on  the  authorities  to  put 
Mr.  Finlay  down,  on  the  ground  that  he 
insulted  his  father — meaning  god — by  exhi- 
biting in  his  window  one  of  Mr.  Carlile's 
engravings  of  the  bible  god.  Diderot  had 
asked  if  the  god  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Da- 
vid, could  be  an  honest  man,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Grey  and  others,  should  remember  that 

*  See  page  324. 
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any  decent  man  would  feel  insulted  by  being 
told  that  the  god  of  the  bible  was  his  father. 
The  Edinburgh  papers  called  Mr.  Paferson's 
placards  obscene,  but  the  placards  were 
verbatim  from  the  bible,  and  therefore  the 
bible  was  declared  obscene.  It  was  said 
that  Mr.  Paterson  provoked  the  authorities. 
But  Mr.  P.  only  published  his  sentiments 
as  christians  published  theirs,  and  were  not 
christians  bent  on  injustice  we  should  not 
hear  of  their  being  provoked  by  another  man 
declaring  his  free  thoughts.  Was  it  to  rest 
at  that?  was  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  duty 
to  be  held  as  a  provocation  of  pious  cruelty  ? 
Some  said  Mr.  Paterson  attacked  prejudices. 
He  (Mr.  H.)  denied  it.  Religion  attacked 
Mr.  P.  and  every  man  in  his  cradle.  Mr. 
P.  was  only  defending  himself,  by  exposing 
Christianity's  pernicious  poison.  Others 
called  Mr.  P.  violent.  Let  such  persons 
read  the  Edinburgh  papers.  In  them  Mr. 
P.  was  stigmatised  by  every  opprobious 
epithet.  He  (Mr.  H  )  would  say,  let  the 
aversion  of  violence  be  heaped  on  the  oppres- 
sor, not  the  oppressed.  Let  brutal  persecu- 
tors first  be  put  down.     He  moved  : 

"  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
present  prosecutions  of  atheists  in  Edinburgh, 
is  an  unjustifiable  outrage  upon  public  decen- 
cy, and  moral  justice." 

Mr.  Savage,  jun.,  would  raise  his 
voice  on  behalf  of  his  northern  brethren. 
No  tyranny  was  so  detestable  as  that  sought 
to  be  set  up  by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Scottish  victims.  London  should  be  well 
agitated,  and  all  men  up  and  doing.  The 
atheist  was  placed  without  the  pale  of  so- 
ciety— in  no  court  could  he  obtain  justice — 
this  should  be  changed.  He  approved  a 
placard  war,  and  valued  its  effects  highly. 
He  would  second  the  resolution. 
(To  be  continued) 

SUPERSTITION. 

(From  an  Unpublished  Play,  by  John  Wade  Clinton.) 

Blood-girdled  superstition! 

Slaughter  is  ever  with  thee,  and  the  groans 

Of  innocents,  mount  shrieking  up  to  heaven  ! 

Thy  god  hath  never  been  pure  nature's  god  !* 

Thy  votaries  have  bowed  their  pliant  necks 

To  images  of  blood  ;  thy  altar  piece 

Hath  been  erected  in  the  gloomy  cell, 

And  the  fierce  flame  hath  been  thy  oracle ! 

The  sacrifices  to  thy  demon  wrath, 

Have  not  been  chosen  from  the  common  herd  ; 

Glorious  intelligence,  and  peerless  worth — 

Spirits!  who  flung  aside  conventional 

Degrees,  and  suffered  the  rude,  ribald  jest 

With  gentleness,  for  man's  regeneration, 

'Tis  these,  that  have  been   crushed    beneath  the 

wheels, 
Of  this  blood  chariot  of  Juggernaut ! 

A  Pious  Conundrum. —  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  Jews  who  took  the 
city  of  Jericho  and  George  Robins  ? 
Answer.  They  puffed  an  establishment 
down,  and  George  Robins  puffs  such  places 

up, 

*  Query,  whose  god  is  ? 
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GODOLOGY. 

There  are  no  gods  but  gods— there  is  no  god  but 
god.— Fact. 

Godology  in  general,  means  discourse 
about  gods  in  general — godology  in  particu- 
lar, means.. discourse  about  some  particular 
god — the  particular  god  of  the  christians, 
to  wit. 

THE    GOD    OF    THE    CHRISTIANS    IS 

A  GOD  who  raised  up  enemies  that  he 
might  conquer  them — made  promises  that  he 
might  break  them — caused  diseases  that  be 
might  cure  them — and  set  his  favourite  peo- 
ple a  whoring  after  other  gods,  that  he  might 
butcher  them. 

A  GOD  who  was  before  time  was— cogi- 
tating before  there  was  anything  to  cogitate 
about — made  the  universe  before  there  was 
anything  to  make  it  from — and  did  before 
there  was  anything  to  do. 

A  GOD  who  formed  man  after  his  own 
image,  though  his  own  image  had  no  form — 
created  an  author  of  all  evil,  though  not  him- 
self the  author  of  any  evil — and  caused  his 
creatures  to  commit  the  most  abominable 
crimes,  and  suffer  the  intensest  agonies, 
though  not  himself  the  cause  either  of  crimi- 
nality or  agony. 

A  GOD  who  saw  that  the  work  he  had 
performed  was  very  good,  yet  presently  dis- 
covered it  was  very  bad — foreknew  that  man 
would  sin,  yet  was  indignantly  astonished 
that  he  did  sin — foreknew  that  the  forbidden 
apple  would  be  eaten,  yet  damned  the  whole 
human  race  because  it  was  eaten. 

A  GOD  who,  though  always  in  all  places, 
occasionally  came  down  irom  heaven,  just  to 
see  how  the  world  wagged — though  always 
of  the  same  opinion,  occasionally  changed 
his  mind — though  always  in  good  temper,  oc- 
casionally in  a  thundering  passion — though 
always  merciful  to  perfection,  occasionally 
murdering  millions  of  innocent  beings  — 
and  though  without  parts,  did  upon  a  particu- 
lar occasion  show  his  hinder  parts. 

A  GOD  so  deceptive  as  to  send  upon  his 
people  "  strong  delusions,"  that  they  might 
believe  a  lie — so  silly  as  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  ll  checkmated  by  the  devil  " — so  beastly 
that  his  u  express  image,"  the  right  reverend 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  was  purity  itself,  when 
compared  with  him — and  so  atrociously  cruel 
that  no  human  tyrant  could  ever  equal  him 
iin  brutal  wickedness. 

A  GOD  whose  presence  would  make  a 
'hell  of  heaven — whose  virtues  are  vices — 
whose  reasons  would  disgrace  an  idiot — 
;whose  laws  would  shock  a  savage — whose 
fickleness  provokes  derision  —  whose  whole 
character  is  a  horrible  compound,  "  an  in- 
tense concentration"  of  the  worst  vices 
which  have  stained  the  worst  human  natures. 
This  is  the  god  of  orthodox  godologists  ! 
Christians',  behold  him!  Behold  that 
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ALL-WISE   BLUNDERER, 

who  made  man  upright,  yet  could  not  keep  him 
so — made  the  devil,  yet  could  not  controul 
him — made  all  things  pure,  yet  could  not  pre- 
serve them  from  corruption — that 

ALL-POWERFUL  SAVAGE, 
who  damned  countless  millions,  for  the  in- 
nocent error  of  an  individual — destroyed  by 
deluge  "  every  living  soul,"  because  of  their 
wickedness,  except  a  few  living  souls,  who 
begat  a  second  race  as  wicked  as  the  first — 
provided  an  eternal  heaven  for  the  fools  who 
accept,  and  an  eternal  hell  for  the  wise  who 
reject,  his  u  holy  gospel  " — that 

DIVINE    BLOCKHEAD, 

who,  after  begetting  himself  upon  somebody 
else,  sent  himself  to  be  mediator  between 
himself  and  everybody  else — and  after  being 
spurned,  derided,  cursed,  hated,  laughed  at, 
spat  at,  scourged,  and  nailed  upon  the  cross, 
like  a  "dead  rat  upon  a  barn  door,"  got  himself 
decently  buried,  as  preliminary  to  mounting 
once  more  to  the  right  hand  of  himself,  from 
whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  "  quick 
and  dead,"  when  there  shall  be  neither  quick 
nor  dead — that 

MONSTER  TYRANT, 

whose  history  should  be  written  in  blood,  for 
it  is  a  bloody  history — whose  name  inspires 
disgust,  for  it  is  the  name  of  an  imaginary 
fiend — and  whose  religion  should  be  univer- 
sally execrated,  for  it  is  a  religion  of  horror. 

Away,  then,  with  christian  godology — away 
with  the  god  invented  by  priests  of  the 
"bloody  faith,"  who,  without  their  IM- 
MENSE NOTHING,  to  explain  EVERY- 
THING would  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
feast  luxuriously,  while  millions  starve  pa- 
tiently— to  laud  poverty,  while  revelling  in 
splendour — to  preach  humility  while  practi- 
sing pride — but  would  be  hurled  to  perdition 
by  regenerate  humanity. 

Away,  then,  with  the  ATROCIOUS 
1RIN1TY— BUTCHER  GOD  — BAS- 
TARD SON  —  and  VOLUPTUOUS 
GHOST. 

Away  with  all  such  brutalising 
phantasms — in  whose  name  your  priests 
rule  with  a  rod  of  iron — oppress  and  perse- 
cute, upon  the  principle  that  the  oppressed 
and  persecuted  in  this  world  shall  by  those 
phantasms  be  made  happy  in  the  next- — 
in  whose  name  they  settle  unsettleable  dis- 
putes, by  "  hell  and  damnation  proof" — fit 
us  for  heaven,  by  unfitting  us  for  earth — 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  by  making  us 
foolish  unto  destruction — purify  our  thoughts, 
by  teaching  us  that  we  cannot  possibly  think 
a  good  thought — and  exalt  our  courage,  by 
denouncing  terrible  punishments  upon  those 
who  do  no-t  "  fear  god  with  trembling  " — in 
whose  name  your  priests  damn  to  "  lowest 
depths  of  hell"  the  scoffers  at  their  soul- 
saving  doctrines,  the  exposers  of  their  body- 
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plundering  practices,  and   the   despisers  of 
their  sanctified  humbug. 

Such  is  orthodox  godology,  that  curse  of 
curses.  Down  with  it !  for  though  last 
invented,  it  is  first  in  wickedness.  Let 
christian  priests  alone,  but  pull  down  their 
craft,  for  when  that  falls  they  fall  into  eter- 
nity's bottomless  pit. 

Thomas  Paterson. 


BRONTERRE  O'BRIEN'S  LECTURES 
ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Every  one  of  the  Oracle  readers  in  London 
should  attend  the  course  about  to  be  com- 
menced on  this  subject  at  the  Rotunda 
rooms.  Bronterre  is  one  of  the  very  few  men 
who  goes  to  the  foundations  of  the  causes  of 
existing  oppressions.  He  is  a  social,  as  well 
as  a  political,  radical,  and  without  this  com- 
bination all  public  agitation  of  questions 
affecting  the  interests  of  our  fellows,  is,  to 
use  a  favourite  phrase  of  the  lecturer's, 
"  humbug,"  The  fit  of  blowing  up  he  occa- 
sionally takes  against  us  li  atheistical  so- 
cialist lecturers"  is  spice  or  seasoning  to  his 
strong,  wholesome  fare,  and  I  have  had,  on 
one  occasion,  to  throw  his  own  pepper  in  his 
face.  He,  however,  never  spares  the  mere 
money-grubber  and  pseudo-liberal  "  profit- 
monger,"  and  for  this  I  can  almost  forgive 
him  for  tilting  against  the  atheists  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  abhorrers  of  Robes- 
pierre are  bound  to  listen  to  his  vindication 
by  the  only  public  man  in  this  country  who 
has  dared  to  come  forward  openly  for  this 
purpose. 

By  the  by,  the  features  of  Robespierre 
are  strikingly  called  to  mind  by  those  of 
Holyoake  Other  similarities  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  discover.  I  think  those  who  com- 
pare the  model  of  the  face  in  the  u  chamber 
of  horrors  "  at  Tussaud's  wax-work  exhibition 
will  remark  the  resemblance. 

Monday  evening,  at  half-past  eight,  he 
commences  his  discourse,  and  he  does  not 
object  to  any  animadversions.         M.Q.R. 
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HYMNS  FOR  THE  MILLION— No.  1. 
POOR  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Air,  "  Poor  Mary  Anne.'" 

Here  upon  a  gallows  hangeth, 

Poor  Jesus  Christ ! 

He  who  all  impostors  bangeth, 

Poor  Jesus  Christ ! 

Now,  his  mother  was  a  virgin, 

All  our  sins  he  was  a  purgin', 

When  he  got  a  proper  scourgin'. 

Poor  Jesus  Christ ! 

"  Lord  (he  cried),  O  save  my  bacon  !  " 

Poor  Jesus  Christ ! 
"  Father,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 

Poor  Jesus  Christ  ?" 
Then  an  earthquake  rent  the  stitches 
Of  the  world  ;  without  their  breeches 
Rose  the  saints — sad  sons  of  bitches ! 

Poor  Jesus  Christ ! 

Some  cast  lots  to  get  his  garment : 

Poor  Jesus  Christ ! 

Lord  !  the  thing  was  full  of  varmint : 

Oh,  Jesus  Christ ! 

Don't  forget  his  cross  and  passion  ; 

How  he  wept  in  bloody  fashion ; 

How  his  legs  escaped  a  smashin' : 

Poor  Jesus  Christ! 

He,  he  said,  came  down  to  suffer  : 

Poor  Jesus  Christ! 

So  they  crucified  the  buffer  : 

Poor  Jesus  Christ! 

Pontius  Pilate  was  the  gory 

Cove,  who  sent  this  cock  to  glory  : 

Is  n't  it  a  likely  story  ? 

Poor  Jesus  Christ ! 
J.C. 

Any  sums  forwarded  as  under,  will  be  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Oracle  : 

ADDRESSES.— Mr.  Southwell,  46,  West  Register- 
street,  Edinburgh. 

Messrs.  Robinson,  booksellers,  Greenside- street, 
ditto. 

Thomas  Finlay,  Haddington-place,  ditto. 

T.  Paterson,  38,  West  Register-street,  ditto. 


Punch  says,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Cork,  "  Professor 
Luddyfuddy  read  an  ingenious  paper  on  the 
probable  length  of  the  whiskers  of  the 
aborigines  of  ancient  Jericho."  Could  not 
the  learned  professor  favour  us  with  an 
essay  on  the  probable  strength  of  longs  pos- 
sessed by  the  Jews,  who  blew  down  the 
walls  of  that  city  with  trumpets  ? 

The  newspapers  say  that,  after  church  on 
Sunday,  Lord  William  Paget  was  a  witness 
to  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  in  the  person 
of  his  own  wife  with  Lord  Cardigan.  This 
is  scripture  and  example  with  a  vengeance. 

Printed  and  Published  by  WILLIAM  CHILTON, 
No.  40  Holywell-street,  Strand,  London. 
Saturday,  Sep.  23,  1843, 
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WHAT  A   MAN  MAY  BE— 

AND   YET   BE    A    CHRISTIAN. 

i. 

Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above, 
and  cometh  down  from  the  father  of  lights,  with 
whom  is  NO  VARIABLENESS,  neither  shadow 
of  turning. — Jew  Book. 

I  can  well  remember  vrhen  I  first  began  to 
reason,  when  I  first  began  to  dispute,  and  to 
utter  my  doubts,  that  my  mother  used  to  say, 
P  Ah,  William,  it  is  no  use  talking,  there 
cannot  be  morality  without  religion.  Re- 
ligion is  the  very  foundation  of  morality. 
What  folly  it  is  for  you  to  go  on  as  you  do — ■ 
wiser  men  than  ever  you  will  be  have  ac- 
kn  owledged  the  same."  Now  this  argument 
is,  I  know,  very  extensively  used  by  fathers 
and  mothers  to  their  children,  in  too  many 
instances,    unfortunately,    with    advantage. 

am  very  happy  to  think  that  it  did  not 
prevail  with  me.  My  mother,  though  she 
believed  herself  to  be  a  christian,  was  not  a 
bigot,  and  readily  admitted  that  she  thought 
all  good  men,  whether  mohammedans,  hin- 
doos,  or  pagans,  would  be  saved  as  well  as 
christians — but  imagined  that  th«  christians 
would  be  preferred  to  all  the  rest. 

The  morality  said  to  be. contained  in  the 
christian  religion,  and  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  it,  is  asserted  to  be  the  purest  code  in 
existence.  Much  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
ists upon  this  point,  and  a  vast  deal  has  been 
said  and  written  upon  the  subject.  I  do  not 
intend  upon  the  present  occasion  to  show 
what  has  been  the  practice  of  christians,  ac- 
ting under  the  influence  of  their  pure  mo- 
rality, but  simply  intend  to  show  what  con- 
duct will  conform  with  Christianity,  and  what 
a  man  may  be,  and  yet  be  a  christian. 

The  god  of  the  christians,  as  well  as  of 
the  Jews,  is  Jehovah — and  although  the 
christians  profess  that  they  shall  be  saved 
i  through  the  mediation  of  Christ/ yet  they 
j  admit  that  Jehovah  is  the  "  king  of  kings," 
the  "  lord  of  lords,"  the  equal,  if  not  the  su- 
perior, of  Christ,  whose  servant  and  ambas- 
sador Christ  was  during  his  human  incar- 
Ination. 

Among  the  attributes,  or  qualities  given 
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by  the  christians  to  their  god,  is  that  of  in- 
finite justice  and  immutability,  or  unchange- 
ableness — that  is  to  say,  such  conduct  as  was 
considered  by  him  virtuous  and  moral  at  any 
one  period  in  man's  history,  or  his  own  his- 
tory, must  ever  be  virtuous  and  moral  to  all 
eternity,  for  he  is  "  without  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning."  This  I  take  to  be  in- 
disputable, for  as  Blount  says.  "  To  make 
any  law  the  law  of  god,  strictly  taken  (for 
in  some  sense  every  law  that  tends  to  the 
temporary  convenience  of  or  good  of  a  people 
is  so)  it  must  have  one  quality,  that  is  inse- 
parable from  the  nature  of  god,  and  (by  con- 
sequence) of  his  acts,  namely,  immutability — 
that  is,  it  must  be  founded  in  nature,  and  al- 
ways the  same.  So  that  what  was  the  law 
of  god  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  could  not 
cease  to  be  so,  or  at  least  be  opposite  to  his 
law,  in  our  time  ,•  and  what  god  plainly  and 
openly  espoused  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
cannot  but  be  supposed  to  be  according  to 
his  law."  I  used  the  same  argument  in  No. 
54,  when  advising  the  christians  to  "  Rifle, 
r©b,  and  murder  all  infidels,  whether  deists 
or  atheists  " — urging  that  "  What  was  good 
in  the  eyes  of  a  never -changing  god  six  thou- 
sand years  since,  must  be  good  now."  I 
had  not  then  seen  Blount,  but  from  this  co- 
incidence of  opinion,  trifling  though  it  be,  I 
draw  this  conclusion — that  the  reasonable- 
Bess  of  the  deduction  is  so  palpable,  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  be  presented  to  the  mind 
to  be  adopted. 

But  if  it  be  possible  that  there  exists  a 
christian  so  dead  to  shame,  or  so  impervious 
to  reason,  as  to  withhold  a  ready  assent  to 
the  previous  proposition — why,  may  I  ask, 
should  christians  demur  to  the  use  of  the 
same  principle,  in  judging  of  the  moral  acts 
of  their  god,  which  they  so  readily  apply  to 
his  physical  actions  ?  If  they  contend  that 
the  same  chemical  affinities  which  operate 
now,  operated  at  the  time  of  Adam,  and  that 
they  must  ever  continue  the  same,  so  long  as 
the  world  is  composed  of  its  present  materials 
— why  do  they,  or,  rather,  why  should  they, 
hesitate  to  grant  the  conclusion,  naturally 
flowing  from  such  a  premise,  namely,  that 
the  author,  contriver,  and  deviser  of  such 
unchangeable  principles,  must  be  himself  un- 
changeable ?     Besides,  men  C000  years  ago, 
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or  G0,000  years  ago,  were  similarly  organ- 
ised to  those  of  the  present  day,  if  they  were 
men,  and  were  subject  to  the  same  material 
influences  that  we  are,  and  the  laws  which 
would  produce  morality  and  happiness  then, 
would,  as  general  principles,  produce  it  now, 
and  vice  versa. 

I  have  devoted  more  space  to  the  establish- 
ment of  my  position,  than  in  reality  it  de- 
serves, for  christians  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  civilised  life, 
and  be  treated  with  no  more  respect  than  we 
would  treat  unreasoning  brutes.  In  dealing 
with  a  christian,  I  would  assert  whatever  I 
was  prepared  to  prove — never  thinking  of 
beginning  with  first  principles  and  progress- 
ing onwards — such  condescension  would  be 
thrown  away,  it  would  be  worse  than  pearl- 
ing swine.  Christians  declare  atheists 
should  not  be  reasoned  with,  and  we  must  be 
asses  to  reason  with  them.  Atheist  and 
blasphemer .are  considered  convertible  terms 
by  the  orthodox,  and  Lord  Brougham  said, 
in  1834,  when  examined  before  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  law  of 
Defamation  and  Libel :  "  I  believe  that  a 
man  who  has  this  disposition  (blaspheming) 
is  not  a  rational  being — not  a  man  to  be 
reasoned  wtth  !  ! !  "  I  presume  the  au- 
thority of  Lord  Brougham,  eccentric  though 
he  be,  is  sufficiently  respectable  and  weighty, 
or  authority  on  authority  might  be  given. 

Of  course  all  which  I  have  here  written 
will  be  considered  to  be  addressed  to  the  ir- 
rational portion  of  humanity,  called  atheists, 
and  not  to  be  intended  for  the  edification  of 
the  already- sufficiently- and-on/y-rational  bi- 
peds, yclepd  christians.  To  proceed,  then, 
without  further  preface,  I  intend  to  show 
what  actions  a  man  may  safely  commit  with- 
out endangering  his  character  as  a  christian, 
and  without  fearing  the  displeasure  of  his 
god — in  other  words,  I  intend  to  show  what 
a  man  may  be,  and  yet  be  a  christian. 

A    MAN    MAY    BE 

A  COLD-BLOODED,  DELIBERATE, 
CALCULATING,  HEARTLESS 

VILLAIN, 

And  yet  be  a  Christian, 

For  Jehovah,  the  god  of  the  christians,  after 
an  eternity  of  thought,  created  two  sentient 
beings — placed  them  in  a  paradise,  profes- 
sedly that  they  might  be  happy — having  pre- 
viously created  an  evil  spirit  to  tempt  them 
by  means  of  some  apples  that  grew  on  a  tree 
which  he  planted  for  the  purpose  in  this  pa- 
radise— leaving  them  in  ignorance  of  his  de- 
sign, the  more  surely  to  entrap  them.  And 
this  Jehovah  did,  that  he  might  not  only 
furnish  an  excuse  to  himself  for  making 
them  miserable  in  this  life,  or  on  this  earth, 
but  also — cursedbe  his  name ! — that  he  might 
have  the  exquisite,  godly  pleasure  of  subjec- 
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ting  them  to  the  most  excruciating  torments 
of  everlasting,  eternal  burning  in  a  lake  of 
ignited  sulphur,  care  being  taken  that  their 
sensations  should  be  most  acute,  and  the 
duration  of  their  anguish  unlimited.  The 
god  of  the  christians  commanded  the  first 
pair  to  "  increase  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,"  and  endowed  them  with  an  un- 
governable instinct  which  impelled  them  to 
the  performance  of  his  command — by  which 
means  countless  millions  of  sentient  beings, 
after  passing  through  their  probationary 
state  here,  are  gone  to  replenish  hell,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  desire  and  intention.  For 
Adam's  sin  Jehovah  cursed  the  ground,  which 
had  committed  no  sin — but  this  he  did  that 
Cain  might  be  induced  to  murder  Abel — for 
Abel  was  a  shepherd,  and  "  Cain  was  a  tiller 
of  the  ground  " — "  And  in  process  of  time 
it  came  to  pass  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit 
of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the  lord.  And 
Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock,  and  the  fat  thereof.  And  the  lord  had 
respect  unto  Abel,  and  to  his  offering  :  but 
unto  Cain,  and  to  his  offering,  he  had  no  re- 
spect, and  Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his 
countenance  fell."  And  Cain  slew  his  bro- 
ther, as  Jehovah  had  devised  and  intended, 
who  then,  although  all-knowing,  ptetended 
to  know  nothing  about  it,  and  asked  Cain 
"  where  is  thy  brother  Abel  ?" — this  he  did 
that  Cain  might  tell  a  lie,  which  he  did,  for 
he  said  "  I  know  not."  Jehovah  then 
cursed  Cain,  as  he  had  previously  cursed 
his  father  and  mother,  the  serpent,  and  the 
earth.  W.  C. 


EPISTLES—NOT  PAUL'S. 

v. 

(Concluded  from  page  314.) 

Had  it  not  been  for  these  illustrations  we 
should  have  been  smelly  ignorant  of  what 
he  meant  when  he  said  unto  them,  "  Resist 
not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on 
thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also, 
and  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and 
take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak 
also.  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to 
go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain."  This  was 
to  supersede  the  old  law  of  not  making  the 
punishment  more  than  correspondent  with 
the  offence,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth.  Under  the  new  code  the  money- 
changers and  pigeon-dealers  got  roughly 
treated  and  saw  their  occupations  gone.  Law 
and  custom  had  sanctioned  their  calling; 
they  had  provided  his  mother  with  a  pigeon 
or  dove  when  she  came  up  for  her  purifica> 
tion,  the  regular  authorities  had  not  inter- 
fered, nor  had  Jesus  in  his  several  visits  to 
Jerusalem;  nor  had  he  given  them  anylri 
notice  of  entering  so  abruptly  into  the  ad-|| 
ministration  of  his  father's  affairs.  Unde 
this  new  code   the  officer  got  his  ear  cut  oftj 
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for  executing  his  orders.  From  such  saws 
and  instances  we  may  expect  the  blessings 
attendant  upon  the  practical  performance  of 
those  virtues  he  recommended  to  his  disci- 
ples on  the  mount — our  share  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  the  inheritance  of  the  earth, 
the  fullness  of  righteousness,  the  obtaining 
of  mercy,  the  sight  of  god.  By  knowing  the 
practical  way  of  doing  good  to  those  who 
hate  us,  we  shall  become  the  children  of  our 
father  which  is  in  heaven,  by  copying  the 
pattern  of  forgiving  them  that  trespass 
agaiust  us,  we  shall  have  our  trespasses  for- 
given. But  we  must  take  care  to  be  active 
members  of  Christ's  election,  and,  in  the  pro- 
per execution  of  christian  benevolence,  do 
harm  like  our  saviour,  to  those  who  never 
did  us  any  evil.  We  must  not  enly  do,  we 
must  speak  ill  of  those  who  intend  us  a 
kindness.  We  must  abuse  that  we  may  be 
reviled,  violate  the  laws  that  we  may  be  per- 
secuted, and  great  will  be  our  reward.  Then 
we  shall  be  salt,  then  we  shall  be  light,  then 
we  shall  fulfil  all  laws  by  breaking  them, 
then  we  shall  be  perfect  as  our  father  in 
heaven  is  perfect.  When  you  do  an  act  of 
charity  kick  up  a  row,  do  it  in  church-time, 
or  when  you  are  sure  to  shock  the  prejudices 
of  the  people.  When  thou  wouldst  do  a 
good  thing  in  secret,  take  care  and  do  it  in 
public,  and  if  you  enjoin  secrecy  on  the  sub- 
ject to  any  one,  be  sure  that  he  will  proclaim 
it.  Reeommend  short  prayers  and  pray  all 
night,  awake  all  the  people  about  you,  if 
they  will  go  to  sleep  in  spite  of  all  you  can 
say.  Watch  all  night  that  you  may  look 
weary  in  the  morning.  Take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,  but  if  there  is  any  danger 
coming,  pass  all  the  night  thinking  of  it, 
and  let  your  agony  of  apprehension  surpass 
any  that  was  ever  heard  of.  This  comes 
under  the  general  maxim  to  show  the  effica- 
cy of  all  rules  by  never  observing  them. 
Never  mind  about  money,  dress,  or  food, 
but  recommend  the  rich  to  give  everything 
they  have  to  you.  Take  care  to  be  well  pro- 
vided with  the  above  necessaries,  when  you 
want  them  to  make  your  escape,  or  money 
to  buy  swords,  when  you  know  the  officers  of 
justiee  are  in  pursuit  of  you  for  swindling, 
robbery,  riot,  treason,  as  principal  or  acces- 
sory in  these  crimes,  and  you  may  have  to 
follow  up  these,  in  comparison,  petty  offen- 
ces, with  murder,  or  an  attempt  at  murder. 
Never  do  to  others  as  you  would  be  done 
unto,  but  try  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  others, 
that  they  should  do  to  you  as  they  would  be 
done  unto.  Except  when  they  would  put 
I  the  law  into  execution  against  you,  or,  trying 
you  by  the  common  standard  of  morality, 
would  judge  themselves  in  such  a  case  worthy 
of  blame  and  punishment.  tc  Bless  them 
(that  curse  you,"  or  sing  nothing  but  woe, 
Ijwoes,  be  damned  to  you — tell  everybody  that 
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does  not  please  you  or  your  party  to  go  to  hell 
— and  that  it  shall  be  worse  for  them  than  if 
they  had  committed  the  most  unnatural 
crimes.  Giving  a  sample  of  heavenly 
justice  in  lieu  of  that  which  hath  been  said, 
and  was  thought  more  than  enough,  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth .  Show  you 
would  take  ample  revenge  for  injuries  real 
or  supposed,  when  you  can  get  it,  and  if  you 
cannot  get  it  put  into  execution,  leave  the 
thought  to  your  posterity  to  fulfil  your 
purpose.  Point  out  such  a  result  as  the 
accomplishment  of  your  will  and  mission, 
and  go  to  the  grave  exulting  in  the  idea  of 
the  hecatombs  of  friends  and  foes  that  will 
be  sacrificed  to  your  manes.  But,  above  all, 
say  the  contrary  of  whatever  you  do,  and  do 
the  contrary  of  whatever  you  say,  one  thing 
at  one  time,  and  another  at  onother,  to  one 
thing  constant  never.  You  will  then  follow 
the  example  of  your  gteat  master  in  this 
art.  Narrow,  indeed,  is  the  way  to  shoot  it 
right,  men  are  not  accustomed  to  such 
tortuous  routes.  Such  the  discoverer  of 
heaven,  and  such  a  road  to  it — it  is  not 
certain  that  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  things  his 
heaven  is  not  hell,  and  he  the  devil  hifhself, 
and  christians  the  "salt  that  has  lost  its  sa- 
vour to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  man."  Con- 
duct so  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture, is  a  miracle,  and  requires  a  miracle  to 
follow  it — as  Hume  said,  belief  in  Christianity 
was  itself  a  miracle.  Types  and  prophecies 
were  to  be  fulfilled,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  many  yet  wait  to  be  accomplished, 
which  the  finger  of  time  will  unfold.  Only 
slower  than  any  other  process,  as  it  is 
difficult  even  for  old  time,  in  speech  or 
actios,  to  find  duplicates,  or  any  resemblance 
to  divine  eccentricities.  He  was  the  great 
sacrifice  of  the  passover,  and  he  might  have 
taken  the  donkeys,  as  his  progenitors  had 
stolen  the  jewels  of  the  Egyptians.  Types 
and  prophecies  go  by  contradiction  and  dis- 
semblance, as  well  as  coincidence.  Moses 
spoke  manfully  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
showed  him  wonders,  which  hardened  his 
heart,  therefore  Jesus,  a  second  Moses,  or  a 
greater  than  Moses,  was  not  able  to  say  a 
word  before  the  authorities,  or  give  a  sign. 
Scrip,  money,  two  swords  were  provided  to 
resist  the  posse  comwitaius  sent  to  arrest 
them  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  the  run- 
aways from  Egypt  were  pursued  by  the  host 
of  Pharaoh.  When  he  was  present,  Pha- 
raoh had  not  seized  Moses — when  Jesus  was 
heard  and  seen  of  all  men,  the  high-priest 
did  not  apprehend  him,  but  sent  to  take  him 
up  when  he  made  himself  scarce.  Moses 
escaped,  Jesus  was  secured.  Was  this  to 
ridicule  the  more  sublime  facts  of  Jewish 
history,  and  to  show  that  they  were  only 
meant  to  point  out  a  criminal  obnoxious  to 
the  police  of  Jerusalem  ?  The  historical,  to 
mark  the  private  and  apparently  insignifi- 
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cant  occurrence,  the  successful  issue  of  his 
proceedings -in  the  one  case,  his  triumph  and 
glory, -"but  to  reflect  by  contrast,  the  little- 
ness of  human  means,  and  the  heavenly 
nature  of  the  promised  kingdom  in  the  other. 
The  Red  Sea  to  be  passed  over  by  both,  one 
in  blood,  the  other  dry.  Poor  George  Jacob 
Holyoake  had  no  miracles  to  perform, 
nothing  to  fulfil  of  other  people's  business 
who  went  before  him,  but  only  his  own  and 
the  present  generation,  without  a  view  of 
taking  a  random  aim  to  hit  futurity.  How- 
ever, it  appears,  that  the  witness  did  bear 
false  witness  against  George  Jacob  Holy- 
oake, for  he  misrepresented  what  had  been 
said.  George  Jacob  Holyoake  denied  not  only 
the  construction  put  upon  the  words  charged, 
but  the  words.  The  counsel  joining  in  the  sub- 
terfuge, talked  of  witnesses,  when  but  one 
came  forward  to  give  wrong  evidence.  Seeing 
the  certain  result  of  the  trials,  George 
Jacob  Holyoake  spoke  out  more  openly  than 
Jesus,  and  gave  judge,  jury,  and  all  the 
court  occasion  to  cry  out,  what  further  need 
have  we  of  witnesses  ?  Behold  now  ye  have 
heard  his  blasphemy.  "What  think  ye-  P 
They*  answered  and  said,  he  is  guilty. 
George  Jacob  Holyoake  asked  question  as 
well  as  made  answers,  and  did  not  remain 
silent,  or  confine  himself  to  negations  and 
affirmatives.  He  did  not  boast  like  Jesus, 
in  his  recommendation  to  his  disciples,  that 
God  would  provide  a  speech,  which  seemed 
in  his  case,  the  gift  of  dumbness,  or  an 
animal-like  reserve.  Jesus  had  scarcely  a 
word  to  say,  and  if  his  counsel  was  the 
most  high,  had  reason  enough  already  to 
complain,  "  My  god,  my  god,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  P"  George  Jacob  Holyoake 
proved  a  better  inspiration  than  the  father 
gave  to  the  son,  by  miraculously  making  a 
speech  of  near  ten  hours.  Jesus  had  said 
that  his  hearers  could  not  understand  him, 
as  he  spoke  in  parables  and  mysteries,  and 
he  did  not  mean  them  to  understand  him, 
neither  could  his  disciples  comprehend  him 
when  living.  When  he  ceased  to  speak, 
then  only  was  he  intelligible,  his  death  was 
the  only  key  to  the  interpretation  of  his 
language.  Nevertheless,  when  called  upon 
for  his  defence,  he  coolly  asserted  the  con- 
trary. He  spoke  openly,  he  never  had  said 
anything  in  secret,  and  those  who  had  heard 
him,  knew  his  doctrine  better  than  he  did 
himself,  or  could  explain  it.  "  The  high- 
priest  then  asked  Jesus  of  his  disciples,  and 
of  his  doctrine.  Jesus  answered  him,  I 
spake  openly  to  the  world — I  ever  taught  in 
the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple,  whither 
the  Jews  always  resort,  and  in  secret  have  I 
said  nothing.  Why  askest  thou  me  ?  Ask 
them  which  heard  me,  what  I  have  said 
unto  them  :  behold,  they  know  what  I  said," 

Behold  the  strange  denouement  of  justice. 
George  Jacob    Holyoake — because   a  false 
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witness  appears  against  him,  misinterprets 
his  ideas,  and  the  judge  cannot  or  will  not 
understand  them — is  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment.  Jesus,  guilty  of  offences 
which  rendered  him  subject  to  capital 
punishment,  takes  his  trial  on  a  quibble,  and 
is  sent  to  be  crucified.  Peter,  who  cuts  off 
a  man's  ear,  gets  off  scot  free.  The  Jews 
are  said  to  have  preferred  a  robber  to  Jesus 
Christ.  At  the  same  time  with  Holyoake's 
trial,  those  in  the  disturbed  districts,  who 
destroyed  property,  and  would  not  let  peo- 
ple go  to  their  work,  got  a  few  weeks  or 
a  month's  imprisonment.  Salvador,  in  his 
life  of  Jesus,  says  the  offence  of  Barabbae 
was  of  this  description,  purely  political. 
Verily,  some  must  have  said  with  the 
thieves  to  Jesus,  when  they  met  Paterson 
and  Holyoake  in  goal,  seeing  themselves  in 
the  same  condemnation,  "  And  we  indeed 
justly — for  we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our 
deeds ;  but  these  men  have  done  nothing 
amiss."  I  hope  they  may  all,  out  of  prison, 
be  where  they  so  fervently  wish,  in  the 
paradise  of  change  for  the  better.  I  hope 
to  them  and  to  us,  the  Holyoake,  the  Holy 
ef  Israel,  the  heart  of  oak  and  tower  of 
strength,  the  emblem  of  England,  as  his 
name  is,  and  sacred  to  her  good  fortunes, 
may  prove  a  political  messiah,  the  Emanuel 
or  god  with  us,  eome  to  restore  the  liberties 
of  his  country.  Paterson,  like  Jesus  is 
represented  to  have  done,  may  have  gone 
into  Tothill-fields  prison  as  into  limbo,  to 
rescue  the  spirits,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  may  be  a  better  hereafter  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  than  Jesus  aaade  of  his 
.incarnation,  death,  and  resurrection. 

W.  J.  B. 

THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XLV. 

(Lyell's  Digest  of  Lamarck's  Theory  concluded.) 

"  Such  is  the  machinery  of  the  lamarckiau 
system;  but  our  readers  will  hardly,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  form  a  perfect  conception 
of  so  complicated  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
unless  we  exhibit  it  in  motion,  and  show  in 
what  manner  it  can  work  out,  under  the 
auther's  guidance,  all  the  extraordinary 
effects  whioh  we  behold  in  the  present  state 
of  the  animate  creation.  We  have  only 
space  for  exhibiting  a  small  part  of  the  en- 
tire process  by  which  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis is  achieved,  and  shall,  therefore,  omit 
the  mode  whereby,  after  a  countless  succes- 
sion of  generations,  a  small  gelatinous  body 
is  transformed  into  an  oak  or  an  ape.  We 
pass  on  at  once  to  the  last  grand  step  in 
the  progressive  scheme,  whereby  the  orang- 
outang, having  been  already  evolved  out  of 
a  monad,  is  made  slowly  to  attain  the  attri- 
butes and  dignity  of  man. 
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u  One  of  the  races  of  quadrumanous  ani- 
mals which  had  reached  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  lost,  by  constraint  of  circum- 
stances (concerning  the  exact  nature  of 
which  tradition  is  unfortunately  silent),  the 
habit  of  climbing  trees,  and  of  hanging  on 
by  grasping  the  boughs  with  their  feet,  as 
with  hands.  The  individuals  of  this  race  be- 
ing obliged  for  a  long  series  of  generations 
to  use  their  feet  exelusively  for  walking,  and 
ceasing  to  employ  their  hands  as  feet,  were 
transformed  into  bimauous  animals,  and 
what  before  were  thumbs  became  mere  toes, 
no  separation  being  required  when  their  feet 
were  used  solely  for  walking.  Having  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  holding  themselves  upright, 
their  legs  and  feet  assumed  insensibly  a  con- 
formation fitted  to  support  them  in  an  erect 
attitude,  till  at  last  these  animals  could  no 
longer  go  on  all  fours  without  much  incon- 
venience. 

"  The  Angola  orang,  simia  troglodytes, 
Linn.,  is  the  most  perfect  of  animals,  much 
more  so  than  the  Indian  orang,  simia  saty- 
rus,  which  has  been  called  the  orang-outang, 
although  both  are  very  inferior  to  man  in 
corporeal  powers  and  intelligence.  These 
animals  frequently  hold  themselves  upright, 
but  their  organisation  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently modified  to  sustain  them  habitually 
in  this  attitude,  so  that  the  standiug  posture 
is  very  uneasy  to  them.  When  the  Indian 
orang  is  compelled  to  take  flight  from  pres- 
sing danger,  he  immediately  falls  down  upon 
all  fours,  showing  clearly  that  this  was  the 
original  position  of  the  animal.  Even  in 
man,  whose  organisation,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  series  of  generations,  has  advanced  so 
much  farther,  the  upright  posture  is  fati- 
guing, and  can  only  be  supported  for  a  limited 
time,  and  by  aid  of  t-ke  contraction  of  man}' 
muscles.  If  the  vertebral  column  formed 
the  axis  of  the  human  body,  and  supported 
the  head  and  all  the  other  parts  in  equili- 
brium, then  might  the  upright  position  be  a 
state  of  repose;  but  as  the  human  head  does 
not  articulate  in  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  as 
the  chest,  belly,  and  other  parts,  press  almost 
entirely  forward  with  their  whole  weight,  and 
as  the  vertebral  column  reposes  upou  an 
oblique  base,  a  watchful  activity  is  required 
to  prevent  the  body  from  falling.  Children 
which  have  large  heads  and  prominent  bel- 
lies can  hardly  walk  at  the  end  even  of  two 
years,  and  their  frequent  tumbles  iudicate 
the  natural  tendency  in  man  to  resume  the 
quadrupedal  state. 

"Now,  when  so  much  progress  had  been 
made  by  the  quadrumanous  animals  before 
mentioned,  that  they  could  hold  themselves 
habitually  in  an  erect  attitude,  and  were 
accustomed  to  a  wide  range  of  vision,  and 
ceased  to  use  their  jaws  for  fighting,  and 
tearing,  or  for  clipping  herbs  for  food,  their 
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snout  became  gradually  shorter,  their  incisor 
teeth  became  vertical,  and  the  facial  angle 
grew  more  open. 

"  Among  other  ideas  which  the  natural 
tendency  to  perfection  engendered,  the  desire 
of  ruling  suggested  itself,  and  this  race  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  getting  the  better  of  the 
other  animals,  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  all  those  spots  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  wrhich  best  suited  them.  They  drove 
out  the  animals  which  approached  nearest 
to  them  in  organisation  and  intelligence, 
and  which  were  in  a  condition  to  dispute 
with  them  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
forcing  them  to  take  refuge  in  deserts,  woods, 
and  wildernesses,  where  their  multiplication 
was  checked,  and  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  their  faculties  retarded,  while  in  the 
mean  time  the  dominant  race  spread  itself 
in  every  direction,  and  lived  in  large  com- 
panies where  new  wants  were  successively 
created,  exciting  them  to  industry,  and  gra- 
dually perfecting  their  means  and  faculties. 

u  In  the  supremacy  and  increased  intelli- 
gence acquired  by  the  ruling  race,  we  see  an 
illustration  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
organic  world  to  grow  more  perfect,  and  in 
their  influence  in  repressing  the  advance  of 
others,  an  example  of  one  of  those  disturbing 
causes  before  enumerated,  that  force  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  which  causes  such  wide 
chasms  in  the  regular  series  of  animated 
beings. 

u  When  the  individuals  of  the  dominant 
race  became  very  numerous,  their  ideas 
greatly  increased  in  number,  and  they  felt 
the  necessity  of  communicating  them  to  each 
other,  and  of  augmenting  and  varying  the 
signs  proper  for  the  communication  of  ideas. 
Meanwhile  the  inferior  quadrumanous  ani- 
mals, although  most  of  them  were  grega- 
rious, acquired  no  new  ideas,  being  perse-- 
cufced  and  restless  in  the  deserts,  and  obliged 
to  fly  and  conceal  themselves,  so  that  they 
conceived  no  new  wants.  Such  ideas  ag 
they  already  had  remained  unaltered,  and 
they  could  dispense  with  the  communication 
of  the  greater  part  of  these.  To  make 
themselves,  therefore,  understood  by  their 
fellows,  required  merely  a  few  movements  of 
the  body  or  limbs — whistling,  and  the  ut- 
tering of  certain  cries,  varied  by  the  inflex- 
ions of  the  voice. 

Vs  On  the  contrary,  the  individuals  of  the 
ascendant  race,  animated  with  a  desire  of 
interchanging  their  ideas,  which  became 
more  and  more  numerous,  were  prompted 
to  multiply  the  means  of  communication, 
and  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  mere  pan- 
tomimic signs,  nor  even  with  all  the  possible 
inflexions  of  the  voice,  but  made  continual 
efforts  to  acquire  the  power  of  uttering  arti^- 
culate  sounds,  employing  a  few  at  first,  but 
afterwards  varying  and  perfecting  them  $c? 
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cording  to  the  increase  of  their  wants.  The 
habitual  exercise  of  their  throat,  tongue  and 
lips,  insensibly  modified  the  conformation 
of  these  organs,  until  they  became  fitted  for 
the  faculty  of  speech. 

"In  affecting  this  mighty  change,  'The 
exigencies  of  the  individuals  were  the  sole 
agents,  they  gave  rise  to  efforts,  and  the 
organs  proper  for  articulating  sounds  were 
developed  by  their  habitual  employment.' 
Hence,  in  this  peculiar  race,  the  origin  of 
the  admirable  faculty  of  speech;  hence  also 
the  diversity  of  languages,  since  the  distance 
of  places  where  the  individuals  composing 
the  race  rstablished  themselves,  soon  favour- 
ed the  corruption  of  conventional  si^ns.'' 

ORACLE  POLICY. 

Why  do  we  exist  ?    to  what  end  do  we  and 
all  things  attain  their  several  gradations  of 
infancy,  maturity,  old  age,  decay,  and  death  ? 
Why   do  things  die  ?     Why  do  they  begin 
to    be  ?     These    and    such    like   questions 
commonly    occupy    the   mind   of    reflecting 
men,  and,  mayhap,  of  all  sentient  beings.     Is 
this  sort  of  mental  inquiry  useful  to  those 
who  are  disposed  to  it,  and  through  them  to 
society   at   large  ?     I   think    so,    for    this 
reason,  a  pleasurable  state  of  feeling  is   the 
aim   and  object  of  all,  no  matter  whether 
biped,    quadruped,   or   other,    and  pleasure 
and  pain  are  contagious — those,  then,  who 
reflect  on  the  continual  turmoil  of  change 
around  them,  are  better  prepared  to  preserve 
that  equilibrium  of  feeling  which  is  akin  to,  and 
closely  allied  to,  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind 
we   call   happiness — if,   then,    this    mental 
pursuit,  conduces  to  fortitude  and  forbearance, 
a  desire  to  conserve  and  promote  our  own 
interests  with  that   of  others,   surely  such 
inquiries  are,  philosophically  speaking,  the 
best  we  can  pursue — if  the  mind  be  at  ease 
when    thus   employed,   it    is    surely    more 
desirable   for   all   good  purposes,    than   the 
restlessness,  the  undulating   disturbance  of 
feeling,   produced  by    religious   faiths   and 
political  warfare.     The  human  mind,  then, 
in  the  see-saw  scales  of  politics  and  religion, 
is  ill -adapted   to  prosecute  the  straightfor- 
ward course  of  philosophic  progress,  which 
I  presume,  gave  occasion  for  the  title  to  the 
Oracle.     This  being  the  case,  then,  I  appre- 
hend  that  the   writers  for  this  paper  have 
been  ill-advised  in  meddling  with  a  question 
of  mere   politics,   such    as    I    conceive   the 
article  on   Repeal  to   be.     The  project   for 
assassinating   the   parsons   of   Ireland    has 
been  freely  commented  upon,  and  the  pro- 
jector's right  to  publish  his  suggestion  fully 
accorded,  but  how  does  the  projector  defend 
his    sentiment  ?     chiefly    by    raking    from 
the  pages  of  doubtful   and  partisan  history, 
and   culling  from  the  speeches  of  partisan 
parliamentary  declaimers — but  though  such 
instances   and   authorities    wsre    never    so 
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numerous,    they,  the   writers   and  speakers 
were    by   no   means    professed    oracles    of 
reason,  or  vindicators  of  philosophy,  and   it 
is  because  I  would  see  our  title   written   up 
to,  and  kept  in  view,   that  I  have  ventured 
to  recommend  an  abstinence  from  its  pages 
of  those  sentiments  which  depend  for  their 
chief  support  and  justification  on  mercenary 
history-makers,    or    speech  utterers,  whom 
we  are  more  inclined  to  credit,  rather  as 
knaves,    than   men   seeking    the    real    and 
undeniable  good  of  their  fellows.     Let  us, 
then,  confine  ourselves  more  to  our  text — the 
philosophy   of  moral   and  physical  science 
presents   a   wide   field   for  our   exertions — 
religious    weeds   and    brambles    choke    the 
source    of  moral   good,   and    till    these    be 
removed,  our  labours  in  the  cause  of  virtue 
are  in  vain.     Let  us,  then,  continue  as   we 
began,  to  furnish  aid  to  the  weak,  encourage- 
ment to  the  timid  in  the  destruction  of  those 
phantom  notions  which  bewray  the   intellect 
and   disturb,  with  fearful  apprehensions,  the 
uncultivated  man.     Our  cause  is  good  and 
true,  and  must  prevail.     A  pandering  press 
has  tried  its  hand  in  vain  to  bolster  up  the 
infertextured  systems  of  religious  and  politi- 
cal fraud,  which  have  in  all  times  kept  the 
world  a  slaughter-house — 'Credulous  humans 
have  been  constrained  to  furnish  heads  and 
hearts    in   myriads,    to    the   gloating  god- 
proclaimers,     who     dread,  at    length,    the 
coming  time,  as  well  they  may — the  human 
sweat  and  blood  they  love  to  feast  on  waxes 
less  for  them,  and  now  the  shadows,  harbin- 
gers of  coming  good,  proclaim  a  speedy  end 
to  priest  dominion.  Charles  Dent. 

REPEAL  OF   THE   UNION. 
"  The  principle  of  federalism  has  not  been 
sufficiently  examined   by  political   philoso- 
phers.    Theoretically,  it   is  better  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  man  in  society,  than   the 
principle   of  great   monarchical    dominions 
under  a  sole  central  government — whereso- 
ever the  physical,  or  moral  interests  of  the 
governed    are   discordant,   wheresoever    the 
rights  and  advantages  of  one  mass  of  popu- 
lation, their  prosperity,  industry,  well-being, 
property,  natural  benefits  of  soil,  situation, 
and  climate,  their  manners,  language,   reli- 
gion, nationality  in   spirit  or  prejudice,  are 
set  aside,  and  sacrificed  to  those  of  another 
mass.     In  almost  all  extensive   monarchies 
this  must  be  the  case,  from  the  centralisation 
inseparable  from  that  species  of  general  go- 
vernment.    Federalism  seems  a  more  natu- 
ral and  just  principle  of  general  government 
theoretically    considered,    than    this    forced 
centralisation.     No  rights  or  advantages  of 
any  of  the  parts  are  sacrificed  in  federation, 
for  nothing  is  centralised  but  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  external  defence,  safety,   and 
welfare  of  all  the  parts.     The  peculiar  inter- 
nal welfare  of  each  part,  according  to  its 
curs  "peculiar  internal  sirsamstances,  physical 
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and  moral,  according  to  its  own  political 
idiosyncracy,  is  in  its  own  keeping,  in  its 
own  internal  legislative  aud  administrative 
powers.  As  civilisation,  peace,  and  industry 
acquire  an  influence  in  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind, which  the  individual  ambition  of  a 
sovereign,  or  the  ignorance  and  evil  passions 
of  a  government,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
shake,  the  superiority  of  small  independant 
states  federally  united,  each  extending  over 
such  territory,  or  masses  of  society  only,  as 
can  be  governed  together,  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  one  part  to  another,  and  each  inte- 
rested in  the  general  civilisation,  peace,  and 
industry,  will  probably  be  acknowledged  by 
all  civilised  populations.  Junctions  morally 
or  physically  discordant,  as  that  of  Belgium 
and  Holland,  Austria  and  Lombardy,  dis- 
tricts and  populations  on  the  Vistula  and 
Neiman,  with  districts  and  popnlations  on 
the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  are  political  arrange- 
ments which  lack  any  principle  of  perma- 
nency founded  upon  their  benefits  to  the 
governed.  Nature  forbids,  by  the  unalter- 
able differences  of  soil,  climate,  situation, 
and  natural  advantages  of  country,  or  by 
the  equally  unalterable  moral  differences 
between  people  and  people,  that  one  govern- 
ment can  equally  serve  all  —  be  equally 
suited  to  promote  the  utmost  good  of  all. 
Federalism  involves  a  principle  more  akin 
to  natural,  free,  and  beneficial  legislation, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  man,  than  governments  in  single 
extensive  states,  holding  legislative  and 
executive  powers  over  distant  and  distinct 
countries  and  populations,  whether  such 
governments  be  constitutional  or  despotic. 
It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  future 
progress  of  society,  that  Europe  in  the 
course  of  time,  civilisation,  aud  the  increa- 
sing influence  of  public  opinion  on  all  public 
affairs,  will  resolve  itself  into  one  great 
federal  union  of  many  states,  of  extent  sui- 
table to  their  moral  and  physical  peculiari- 
ties, like  the  union  of  the  American  states, 
than  that  those  American  states  will,  in  the 
course  of  time  and  civilisation,  fall  back  into 
separate,  unconnected  monarchies  and  aris- 
tocracies, which  some  modern  travellers  in 
America  assure  us  is  their  inevitable  doom. 
With  all  respect  for  their  gifts  of  prophecy, 
the  tendency  of  human  affairs  is  not  to 
retrograde  towards  the  old,  but  to  advance 
towards  the  uew,  towards  a  higher  physical, 
moral,  and  religious  condition ;  towards 
forms  of  government  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  people  shall  be  directed  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.  Moral  and  intellectual 
power  is  leavening  the  whole  mass,  and  not 
merely  the  upper  crust  of  society.  The 
political  balance  of  power  among  the  Euro- 
pean governments,  if  the  idea  could  be 
carried  out  to  its  utmost  completeness  aud 
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permanency,  is  in  reality  a  homage  to  the 
principle  of  federalism,  an  imperfect  ap- 
proximation to  a  federal  union  of  European 
powers — imperfect,  because  the  interests  of 
kingdoms  territorially  or  dynastically  consi- 
dered as  family  estates,  not  the  distinct 
physical  and  moral  interests  of  the  different 
masses  of  the  European  population,  are 
attempted  to  be  federalised.  Yet  this  im- 
perfect principle  of  federalism  is  eminently 
successful  m  the  political  federation  of  the 
Germanic  states.  This  federation  acts  with 
dignity  and  power.  In  Switzerland,  and  in 
America,  the  constitution  of  the  central 
federated  power  may  be  imperfect,  may  be 
too  strong,  or  not  strong  enough  ;  or  even 
the  state  of  society  may  not  be  ripe  for  the 
federal  constitution  adopted,  and  may,  asyet, 
want  a  class  removed  by  education  and  for- 
tune from  the  temptation  of  turning  public 
affairs  to  their  private  pecuniary  advantage  , 
but  still  the  principle  of  federalism,  theore- 
tically considered,  appears  more  reasonable 
and  suitable  to  the  well-being  of  society  than 
the  monarchical,  and  appears  to  be  that 
towards  which  civilised  and  educated  society 
is  naturally  tending  in  its  course.  The  Ger- 
man custom-house  union,  or  commercial 
league,  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the 
irresistible  tendency  of  social  economy  in 
modern  times  towards  the  principles  of  fede- 
ralism. Kings  and  governments  are  often 
but  the  blind  agents  in  these  vast  sponta- 
neous movements  of  society.  In  this  great 
measure  of  federalising  the  German  popu- 
lations for  the  regulation  and  advancement 
of  their  industrial  and  commercial  interests, 
is  involved  a  principle  which  must  necessa- 
rily extend  to  the  constitutional  and  political 
rights  and  interests  of  these  communities ; 
and  one  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
principle  aud  system  of  the  very  governments 
and  kings  who  at  present  lead  this  move- 
ment of  the  social  body  in  Germany.'' — 
Laing's  Notes  of  a  Traveller. 
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HYMNS  FOR  THE  MILLION— No.  2. 


THE  LOVES  OF    THE  ANGEL 

GABRIEL  &   THE  VIRGIN  MARY. 

Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise. — 
Holy  Gospel. 

Air,  "  Barney  B i  allay han." 

'Twas  one  of  your  cloudy  nights, 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
"When  an  angel  dressed  in  tights, 
All  wind  and  weather  scorning, 
At  a  fair  young  Jewess's  door 

He  stuck  him  a  top  of  the  paling: 
His  love-tale  he  did  pour, 

And  this  was  a  part  of  his  wailing — 
Only  say 

You'll  have  the  angel  Gaby  ! 
Don't  say  nay  ! 

And  I'll  be  as  civil  as  may  be. 

Then  Gabriel  made  his  bow, 

And  began  with  an  interjection; 
And  said  that  he  hoped  as  how 

She  wouldn't  have  no  objection. 
"  1  come  fiom  the  lord,  to  say, 
How  he  thinks  it  necessary 
You  should  be  in  the  family  wayV 

11  Very  good !  "  said  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Then  only  say 

You'll  have  the  angel  Gaby  ! 
Don't  say  nay  ; 

And  we'll  be  as  happy  as  may  be. 

Then  Mary  she  got  herself  werl 
To  Joseph,  by  dint  of  urgin' ; 
And  Joe,  when  they  came  to  bed, 

Found  out  that  she  was  n't  a  virgin. 
He  bother'd  and  rack'd  his  brain 

How  to  rid  him  of  such  a  dilemma  ; 
Then  tumbled  to  sleep  again, 
For  he  was  a  mighty  dreamer. 
And  as  he  lay 

There  came  the  angel  Gaby, 
Only  to  say — 

He  mustn't  disown  the  baby. 

Says  Gabriel  <l  I  must  say, 

Mr.  Carpenter,  to  you,  sir  ! 
If  you  turn  your  wife  away 

You'll  be  a  damnable  loser. 
The  child  of  which  she  is  big,  sir  ! 

Is  got  by  the  lord  of  hosts  ; 
He'll  play  up  hell  with  the  pigs,  sir  ! 
Asa  friend  of  the  holy  ghost's." 
Off  and  away 

Flew  the  angel  Gaby  ; 
And  Joe,  next  day, 

Father'd  Jehovah's  baby. 

MORAL. 

Now  every  marrying  youth 

Give  heed  to  whar  I  am  screaming  : 
If  you  want  to  ger  at  the  truth, 

There's  no  such  plan  as  dreaming. 
And  all  you  single  gals 

Who  wish  for  to  be  respected, 
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Take  angels  for  your  palls, 
You'il  not  ever  be  suspected. 
Mind  what  I  say — 

Whenever  you  want  a  baby, 
Don't  get  in  the  family  way 

Till  you  have  to  do  with  a  gaby. 

A.G. 

At  a  public  tea  party  held  in  the  Lyne 
Dock  tavern,  Long-row,  South  Shields,  a 
few  weeks  since,  in  honour  of  George  Julian 
Harney,  the  following  resolution  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Kydd,  an  honest,  talented,  and 
enthusiastic  young  man,  an  advocate  of  the 
people's  charter  :  "  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  the  principles  of  democracy- 
recognises  the  full  right  of  thought  and 
speech  in  all  men  of  all  creeds  and  opinions, 
we  therefore  express  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  Messrs.  Robinson,  Finlay,  and  Pater- 
son,  of  Edinburgh,  in  their  present  perse- 
cution for  the  supposed  crime  of  blasphemy." 
Mr.  Harney  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  unanimously.  It  is  very  grati- 
fying to  witness  these  exhibitions  of  sympa- 
thy proceeding  from  a  numerous  body  like 
the  chartists.  It  is  an  earnest  that  nothing 
more  is  wanting  than  proper  direction  of  the 
mind  already  created  to  secure  the  right  of 
expression  upon  all  subjects,  whether  politi- 
cal or  theological.  The  chartists  are  as 
much  interested  in  the  establishment  of  this 
right  as  the  atheists,  and  cannot  refuse  their 
assistance  without  injury  to  themselves. 
Though  much  support  is  rendered  by  the 
socialists  individually,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  fear  strenuous  efforts  are  made  by 
the  heads  of  the  party  to  obstruct  our  pro- 
gress and  destroy  our  labours.  Agitation 
for  liberty  interferes  with  money  scraping, 
and  the  advocates  of  the  latter  never  scruple 
to  sacrifice  the  strugglers  for  the  former 
—Ed. 

A  Mystery  cleared 
nious  friend,  anxious  for 
whether  it  is  in,  or  out  of 
accounts  for  the  rejection  of  Cain's  offering. 
Cain  "brought  the  fruit  of  the  ground," 
which,  being  green,  would  not  burn.  Cain, 
doubtless,  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  chemis- 
try, did  not  think  of  this.  Abel,  on  the 
other  hand,  presented  the  "  firstling  of  his 
flock  and  the  fat  thereof."  The  fat  soon 
produced  "  a  flare  up,"  and  h;s  offering  was 
consequently  deemed  accepted.  Had  Cain 
waited  until  mechanics'  institutions  began 
to  give  lectures  on  chemistry,  before  making 
his  offering,  be  might  have  learned  how  to 
outshine  poor  Abel,  which  would  have  been 
better  than  breaking  his  head.  Ignorance 
of  chemistry  caused  the  death  of  Abel. 

An  accident  pr evented  the  appearance  of  the  conclu' 
sion  of  the  City  Road  meetiny. 

"Printed  and  Published  by  WILLIAM  CHILTON  , 
No.  40  Holy  well-street,  Strand,  London. 
Saturday,  Sep.  30,  1843. 
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"  the  newcastle  society  of 
bigots  &  superstitionists, 
for,  the  overthrow  of  all 
superstitions  —  but  their 
own:' 

Each  sect  upbraids  the  rest  with  superstition, 
And  boast  their  wisdom  in  this  curst  condition  ! 
Thro'  all  the  scale  of  animated  nature, 
There  is  not  such  another  stupid  creature  ! 
Writs  now  seem  wanted  wheresoe'er  we  go, 
Of  "  incmirendo  de  lunatico." 
Yes,  superstition  i3  the  Yahoo's  curse  ! — Yahoo. 

Lawrence  Sterne  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  cant  of  hypocrisy  was  the  worst  cant 
of  all  in  this  canting  world — but  he  had  not 
seen  or  heard  of  the  cant  of  liberalism,   the 
cant  of  freedom,  or,  worse  than  all,  the  cant 
of  infidelity,  or  he  never  would  have  uttered 
such  a  thought,  or  have  entertained  such  an 
idea.     Religious  cant  is   natural,  no  one  is 
surprised  to  witness  it.     Religion  is  so  out- 
rageously unnatural,   that  men  could  not  to- 
lerate one  another,  if  they  consistently  acted 
up  to  its  dogmas — cant,   then,  with  the  reli- 
gious, is  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
opinions,  and    is  a  principal   ingredient  in 
their  professions.     But  the  reverse  of  this  is 
true  of  infidelity — here  it  is  as  unnatural  and 
disgusting,  as,  in  the  profession  of  religion, 
it  is  natural  and  becoming.     I  sincerely  pity 
a  religiously  superstitious  man,  while  I  most 
cordially  hate  his  superstition — but  I  have 
feelings  of  disgust  and  horror  of  the  super- 
stitious infidel,  while   I  utterly  despise  and 
contemn  his  bigotry.     In  my  choice  of  com- 
panions, I  would  infinitely  prefer  associating 
with  the  wildest  religious  fanatic,  than  with 
the  pseudo-liberal,  or  intolerant,  persecuting, 
an/i-superstitionist. 

Persecution,  narrowmindedness,  and  a  ha- 
tred of  reason,  harmonise  with  religion — re- 
ligion could  not  exist  an  hour  without  them 
— they  are  its  props  and  supports  in  all 
climes  and  in  all  ages — remove  them,  and 
the  huge  structure  they  have  supported 
crumbles  into  ruin.  Not  so  with  infidelity, 
or  anti-superstition — instead  of  invigorating 
they  paralise — where,  in  their  native  element, 
they  produced  spirit  and  life,  here  their  pre- 
sence is  marked   with  lassitude  and  death — 
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like  a  subtle  poison,  depraving  and  corrup- 
ting. How  disgusting,  then,  is  their  associ- 
ation with  professors  of  infidelity,  and  to  hear 
them  unblushingly  vaunting  their  use. 

The  canting  liberals  of  this  country  per- 
secute and  vilify  their  more   liberal  country- 
men— the  republicans  of  America  cant  about 
their  freedom,  and  will  unscrupulously  mur- 
der those  who  ask  them  to  free  their  slaves 
— and    the    "  Newcastle    Society    for    the 
Overthrow  of  Superstition,"  will  cant  about 
their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom  of 
opinion,  and  the  money  they  have  collected 
and  expended  in  attacking  other  men's  pre-, 
judices,  while  steeped  themselves  in  preju- 
dice to  the  very  lips.     This  society  assisted 
the  widow  of  a  victim  of  tyranny,  because 
the  members  of  his  party  had  been  kind  to  a 
victim  in  the  ranks  of  the  anti-superstition- 
ists,  and  not  because  her  husband  died  in  the 
defence  of  a  sacred  principle.       No  !   the 
principle  might  have  sunk,  and  the  widow 
might  have  perished,   had  not  the  party  her 
husband  espoused,  nobly  acting  up  to  their 
principles,  succoured  and  assisted  an  advocate 
for  those  principles,  though  not  of  their  own 
party. 

The  members  of  this  precious  society,  who 
are  also  socialists,  or  so-called  ones,  assisted 
G-.  J.  Holyoake  during  his  persecution  by 
the  Cheltenham  bigots,  because  he  was  a 
socialist,  and  had  never  objectionably  attacked 
any  of  the  errors  of  its  professors,  but  they 
refused  to  support  a  society  formed  for  the 
protection  of  all  men,  "  without  regard  to 
class,  sect,  or  party,"  because,  forsooth,  the 
paper  in  which  the  reports  of  the  "Anti-Per- 
secution" society  appeared  had  attacked  the 
errors,  or  supposed  errors,  of  the  socialist 
body,  the  socialist  founder,  and  R.  Car- 
lile  !  The  reports  of  the  Anti-Persecution 
Union  (London)  were  published  in  the  Oracle, 
the  only  paper  whose  pages  were  open  to  it, 
and  the  readers  of  which  paper  were  the 
main  supporters  of  that  union.  Neither  the 
members  of  the  Anti-Persecution  Union 
generally,  nor  any  member  particularly,  had 
absolute  control  over  the  pages  of  this  paper, 
nor  have  they  now — and  yet  these  bigots  of 
Newcastle  make  a  merit  of  refusing  to  assist 
the  union,  because  writers  in  the  Oracle  freely 
expressed  their  opinions  of  socialist  conduct, 

Vor..  It. 
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not,  be  it  remembered,  deprecatory  of 
socialism. 

The  u  Newcastle  Society  for  the  Over- 
throw of  Superstition,"  published,  according 
to  G.  J.  H.,  in  89,  a  report  in  the  organ  of 
the  rational  society,  on  July  1,  from 
which  Mr.  Holyoake  gives  the  following 
extracts  :  "  The  Overthrow  of  Superstition 
Society  did  not  support  the  Anti-Persecution 
Union,  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  its 
organ  upon  the  socialists  and  the  late  Mr. 

R.  Carlile At  various  times  upwards 

of  £5  were  forwarded  for  the  support  of  Mr. 
Holyoake,  in  Gloucester  Gaol,  and  12s.  were 
sent  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Holberry, 
the  chartist,  because  of  the  kind  behaviour  of 
the  Cheltenham  chartists  to  Mr.  Holyoake." 

Was  there  ever  more  contemptible  reasons 
given  for  refusing  to  assist  a  valuable  society, 
or  for  assisting  the  widow  of  a  martyr  to  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action,  than  these? 
These  are  the  men  who  bring  just  principles 
into  contempt.  The  Newcastle  society  was 
established  for  the  eradication  of  religious 
vice — this  paper  was  started  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  paper  attacked  the  policy  of 
the  socialists  and  the  conduct  of  Richard 
Carlile,  who  had  become  a  complete  religious 
super stitionist,  and  the  Newcastle  society  re- 
fused to  support  the  London  Anti-Persecu- 
tion Union,  because  the  union  made  this 
paper  its  organ !  t  Did  the  members  of  the 
Newcastle  society  withdraw  their  support 
from  the  Oracle,  for  the  same  reason  ?  They 
should  have  done  so  to  be  consistent.  For- 
tunately for  the  cause  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, this  paper,  which  has  rendered  that 
cause  such  essential  service,  has  long  ceased 
to  depend  for  existence  on  the  support  to  be 
obtained  from  such  illiberal,  persecuting, 
cowardly  poltroons.  It  has  been  carried  on 
despite  of  the  attacks  of  enemies  and  the 
lukewarmness  of  pretended  friends,  and  will 
be  continued  so  long  as  its  conductors  think 
proper,  the  difficulties  I  have  mentioned  not- 
withstanding. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  my  opinion, 
I  declare  that  I  would  rather  have  the  hatred 
of  such  men  than  their  friendship.  Open 
foes,  says  the  proverb,  are  better  than  insidi- 
ous friends — and  I  say,  open  enemies  of  free- 
dom are  better  than  pretended  friends,  who 
want  but  the  opportunity  to  stab  her.  Such 
paltry,  pettifogging  drivellers,  as  these  New- 
castle anti-superstitionists,  would  as  soon  as- 
sist the  foes  of  freedom  of  thought,  as  they 
would  persecute  its  advocates — and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  sooner,  if  no  other  means  were  left 
them  of  revenging  any  imaginary,  or  real, 
injury  received  from  those  who  really  sought 
the  objects  which  they  pretended  to  seek. 

W.  C. 

The  benefits  thou  giv'st,  remember  never; 
Of  those  thou  dost  receive,  be  mindful  ever. 
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THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 
MADE  PLAIN. 

"  Those  that  have  faith  shall  remove 
mountains,"  and  in  that  spirit  we  will  essay 
to  get  rid  of  that  long-standing  and  firmly - 
rooted  mountain  of  prejudice  which  is  the 
present  base  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 
It  was  so  called  because  Matthew  says 
Jesus  stood  upon  a  little  hill,  like  a  cock  on 
his  own  dunghill,  and  crowed  to  his  disciples. 
Unfortunately  for  the  world  this  supposed 
mount  has  proved  a  moral  volcano,  which 
has  ever  since  been  belching  forth  its  com- 
bustibles. Its  materials,  never  agreeing,  are 
always  sending  forth  their  smoke,  fire,  and 
lava,  but  its  eruptions  growing  fainter  and 
fewer,  we  hope  before  many  years  have 
passed  over  the  world  it  will  be  classed 
amongst  the  extinct  volcanoes.  '  Jesus,  like 
the  frog  in  the  fable,  was  always  trying  to 
swell  himself  to  the  size  of  the  bull.  It  was 
because  Moses  received  the  commandments 
in  Mount  Sinai,  and  came  down  therefrom 
to  deliver  them,  that  Jesus,  according  to 
Matthew,  u  Went  tip  into  a  mountain,  and 
when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him, 
and  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them, 
saying,"  &c.  But  according  to  Luke,  "  It 
came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  he  went  out 
into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all 
night  in  prayer  to  god,  and  when  it  was  day 
he  called  unto  him  his  disciples;  and  he 
came  down  with  them  and  stood  in  the  plain. ," 
Here  the  sermon  on  the  mount  proves  a 
stumbling-block  at  once — was  he  on  the  hill 
or  in  the  hollow — did  he  stand  up  or  sit 
down  P  Or,  was  it  a  regular  Greenwich 
fair  day  with  the  lord,  his  disciples,  and  his 
ladies,  now  sitting  and  rolling  down  the  hill, 
then  getting  on  their  legs  and  walking  up  to 
perform  fresh  summersets.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  preserve  the  text,  and  not  take  only 
one  of  two  interpretations,  but  believe  all  we 
can.  This  last  alternative  being  after  the 
most  approved  orthodox  fashion,  we  must 
apply  these  contradictory  passages  propheti- 
cally. Of  this  we  are  sure,  that  if  any  one 
tries  to  get  up  this  mount,  practice  morally 
its  commands,  he  will  soon  roll  down  again 
to  the  bottom.  Consider  Moses  on  Sinai, 
when  he  came  down  and  found  all  the  people 
eating  and  drinking,  and  dancing  to  a  calf, 
Jesus  up  and  down  hill,  shows  above  and 
shows  below — but  several  types  of  Greenwich 
fair.  We  must  consider  the  lord  never  took 
his  own  name  in  vain,  and  never  spoke  with- 
out a  purpose,  and  that  this  world  shall  not 
pass  away  till  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets  shall  be  fulfilled.  Strauss  indeed, 
who  examines  critically,  but  not  morally,  the 
life  of  Jesus,  removes  mountain,  sermon,  and 
Jesus,  and  sends  all  historically  to  the  devil. 
But  we  accept  revelation  as  it  is  given,  and 
from   the  fulness  of  our  faith,   the  riches  of 
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our  table,  can  afford  to  give  a  crust  to  a 
christian,  the  mystical  way  of  accommodating 
his  belief  to  these  fictions  and  contradic- 
tions. Another  commentator,  Salvador, 
says  the  sermon  on  the  mount  was  an  imita- 
tion of  the_  blessings  and  the  curses  which 
Moses  directed  to  be  pronounced  from 
Mount  Gerizim  and  Mount  Ebal.  It  will 
be  observed  that  this  interpretation  will  only 
suit  Luke,  who  gives  us  the  woes.  When  Je- 
sus left  his  nondescript  geographical  position, 
he  treated  the  multitude  to  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  which  they  liked  better 
than  his  words,  the  blessings  of  an  empty 
stomach,  and  all  other  miracles.  This  was 
probably  to  match  the  calf,  which  the  Jews, 
fresh  from  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  liked  ra- 
ther better  than  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  the  stones  instead  of  bread,  with  the 
penmanship  of  god  upou  them — the  mouse 
which  the  mountain  brought  forth  from  its 
pains  and  labours  under  the  midwifery  of 
Moses. 

Of  all  the  schemes  for  bettering  humanity, 
we  never  heard   of  such  a  panacea   for  evils 
as  the  see-saw  of  misery  and    happiness  pro- 
posed in   the  blessings  and   curses  of  Jesus, 
one  end   up  and   the  other  down,  and  a  turn 
about  in  heaven.      As  to  the  threat  held  out 
to  those  who  laugh,   it   is  like   the  nursery- 
maid's menace  to  a   grinning  urchin,   after 
some  mischievous  prank,  icI  will  make  you 
laugh    the  wrong   side   of  your  mouth,   sir, 
when  I  catch  you."    Only  think,  for  laughing 
here  to  be  damned   with  a  wry  face  for  ever 
after.      What  a  prospect  for    the    poor    in 
everything,   the  weeping  and    gnashing    of 
teeth  to  come  of  those  well-off,  a  new  set  of 
course   furnished    for  the  occasion   to  those 
who  have  lost  them.     What  a  happiness  to 
know    the  more    there  are    well  off  in  this 
world,  the  more  places  are  taken  in  hell,  and 
the  elect  are  not  to  be  called  to  the   few  re- 
served vacant  seats  in  heaven,  until  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  kingdom-come  is  filled.     Who- 
ever was  to  break  one  of  the  least  command- 
ments and   teach  men  so  was   to   be  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  now  where  would  "  I 
say  unto  you"  be,  who  broke   and   contra- 
dicted  the  statute  and   common   law  of  the 
Jews,  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least?     Jn- 
tead  of  being  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
he  was  more  like  the  greatest  somewhere  else, 
atan   himself.       Every  curse  in    life  is  to 
bring  a  blessing  in    heaven.     A  slap  on  one 
heek,  you  are  to  beg  foraslap  on  the  other, 
o  make   both  sides  even.      This  is  recom- 
ending  the  conduct  of  the  lawyers  in  Pick- 
ick,   who,  seeing    this    good-natured    man 
nqlined  to  strike  them  for  their  rascality,  or 
;et  from  hard  words  to  blows,  call  upon  him 
:o  execute   his  resolves,  "  now    pray  do,   do 
;ir,   do  strike  us."       They  would   have  got 
iosts.  and    the  disciples  w-uld   nave  got  a 
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verdict  and  damages  in  heaven  in  proportion 
to  the  blows  they  met  with  on  earth.  This 
melodramatic  provincial  star,  Jesus,  dealt  so 
in  brimstone,  and  blue  lights,  prescribing  its 
introduction  on  every  occasion,  little  or  big, 
that  if  he  had  only  reverted  to  his  own  con- 
duct, he  would  have  found  that  he  had 
passed  judgment  upon  himself  and  burnt  his 
fingers  with  his  own  hell  fire.  "  It  was  said 
by  them  of  old  time,"  and  the  "  1  say  unto 
yous,"  was  equivalent  to  saying,  my  old 
father  was  an  old  fool,  and  was  of  such  an 
opiniou,  but  I  am  of  another,  and  tell  you 
so  and  so.  W.  J.   B. 


DIFFICULTIES. 

C.  H.  writes  to  say  that  the  reasonings  of 
the  Oracle  have  added  him  to  the  ranks  of 
atheism,  but  that  being  as  yet  only  partially 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  he  finds  himself 
pressed  by  believers  for  answers  to  certain 
objections.  C.  H.  enumerates  three,  but 
they  may  be  thus  expressed. 

Atheism  is  not  satisfactory,  unless  it 
accounts  for  a  creation,  or  beginning  of 
things,  and,  gives  reasons  for  the  beauty, 
order,  and  constant  movements  of  the 
universe. 

C  H.  desires  to  be  informed  what  to  say 
to  these  objectors.  In  the  first  place,  an 
atheist  does  not  believe  that  things  had  a 
beginning.  He  holds  that  matter  is  eternal. 
Creation  is  what  no  man  can  understand  — 
no  one,  whether  atheist  or  christian,  can 
ever  conceive  such  an  event.  It  is  not  fair 
in  the  christian  to  require  the  atheist  to 
explain  what  the  christian  himself  can 
neither  account  for,  explain,  nor  conceive. 

With  regard  to  the  "  beauty  and  order  of 
the  universe,"  I  may  say,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  beauty  and  order  manifested  in  the 
universe. 

The  christian  says  that  it  was  cursed  on 
the  fall  of  poor  Adam.  It  therefore  may  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  a  "  cursed  world  " 
is  overdone  with  beauty  and  order.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Irons,  and  the  pious  Stanley 
Faber,  declare  it  to  be  a  mockery  to  talk  of 
the  beauty  and  order  of  the  universe.  After 
this,  the  atheist  may  be  excused  giving 
reasons  for  what,  upon  religions  own  autho- 
rity, does  not  exist. 

Perhaps  C.  H.'s  friends  would  change 
tactics  upon  hearing  this  answer,  and  say, 
"  Well,  what  reasons  can  you  give  for  what 
is  manifested  in  the  universe,  including  its 
ceaseless  movements  ?"  My  answer  is,  I 
can  give  no  reasons  ivhy  these  things  are. 
It  is  no  more  wonderful  that  they  should  be, 
than  that  they  should  not.  The  christian 
cannot  answer  the  question — he  can  throw" 
no  light  upon  this  mvstery  wrhich  has  puzzled 
men  in  all  ages  —  except  bv  saying  gad 
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caused  it  all.  Which  really  amounts  to 
saying  that  he  does  not  know  anything  at 
all  about  it.  The  word  god  being  but  a 
serious  name,  invented  to  hide  christian 
ignorance.  G.  J.  H. 

THE  SCOTCH  GOD  WAR. 


ANOTHER  ARREST. 

Glasgow,  28th  Sept. 
G,  Jacob  Holyoake, 

Sec.  Anti-Persecution  Union. 

My  Dear  Sir. — (i  More  prosecutions  for 
blasphemy."  This  sentence  might  be  ste- 
reotyped amongst  us.  I  have  just  received 
intelligence,  by  the  arrival  of  a  friend  from 
Campsie,  of  the  arrest  of  a  bookseller  of  the 
name  of  John  McNeil,  for  vending  blasphe- 
mous publications.  He  was  taken  this  after- 
noon, conveyed  to  Stirling  Gaol  (a  distance 
of  several  miles  from  Campsie),  and  his 
examination  before  the  procurator  fiscal  of  the 
county  is  expected  to  take  place  to-morrow. 
I  have  often  seen  and  conversed  with  Mc 
Neil,  and  from  my  intercourse  with  him,  as 
well  as  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  know 
him,  I  believe  him  to  be  an  intelligent,  honest, 
and  steady  young  man.  He  was  an  itine- 
rant bookseller,  and  visited  with  a  stall  seve- 
ral towns  and  villages  for  some  distance 
round  the  country,  where  he  has  done  consi- 
derable good,  by  selling  socialist  and  infidel 
publications,  as  well  as  those  of  a  general 
character.  A  fortnight  since  the  Rev. 
Robert  Lee,  established  minister  of  Campsie, 
bought  from  McNeil  No.  91,  of  the  Oracle, 
which  circumstance  has  led  to  this  prosecu- 
tion. Campsie  is  a  manufacturing  village 
in  Stirlingshire,  with  a  population  I  believe 
of  about  2000,  and  about  16  or  18  miles  from 
Glasgow.  There  are  many  freethinkers  among 
the  working  classes,  but  they  dare  not  appear 
publicly,  on  account  of  the  intolerance  of  the 
influential  class.  In  Stirling,  where  the  exa- 
mination and  trial  will  take  place,  there  is 
not  one  socialist  or  infidel  who  can  take  any 
part  in  the  matter.  There  will  then,  be 
difficulty  in  procuring  bail,  and  in  many 
other  respects  to  the  disadvantage  of  McNeil. 
He  has  been  very  active  in  collecting  for 
the  Scottish  Anti-Persecution  Union,  and 
we  must  now  do  our  best  to  assist  him. 
What  are  you  doing  in  London  ?  Pray  urge 
upon  the  friends  the  necessity  of  action,  for 
really  an  important  struggle  is  now  going 
forward  in  Scotland.     In  haste, 

Yours,  sincerely, 

Henry  Jeffery. 
P.S,  Please  communicate  this  to  Chilton. 


Edinburgh,  September  28,  1843. 
The    monotony   of    eight  days   is   at  last 
broken    in   upon.     This   day   of    our   lord, 
Wednesday,  ^at  half-past  one  p.m.,  a  bigot, 
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animated  by  the  spirit  of  Bonner,  made  a 
bold  attack  on  my  windows.  While  I,  in 
imaginary  security,  was  snugly  ensconced 
in  the  back  premises,  a  breachment  was 
made  in  the  fort,  by  the  smashing  of  seven 
panes  of  glass,  and  had  I  not  sallied  forth 
with  a  friend,  the  enemy  no  doubt  would 
have  effected  a  lodgement.  As  it  was, 
seeing  I  was  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous 
resistance,  he  decamped  —  I  after  him, 
without  hat,  and  after  a  gallant  run  of 
a  few  minutes,  captured  him,  singing  out, 
"  who  is  on  the  lord's  side  ?"  I,  however, 
kept  him  at  my  side  till  a  policeman  took 
him  in  charge.  The  poor  god-striken  idiot 
cut  his  hand  dreadfully,  and  could  not  help 
telling  me  the  lord  would  yet  serve  me  out. 
You  see  we  have  sometimes  a  little  flare-up, 
as  an  interlude  between  greater  pieces.  On 
Friday  last,  a  dog  was  standing  with  his 
fore-paws  on  the  window-frame,  carefully 
quizzing  the  publications,  when,  either  by 
accident  or  design,  I  am  not  determined 
which,  he  sent  his  snout  right  through  one 
pane,  cut  his  nose,  and  went  howling  off, 
licking  the  blood  from  his  nose  as  he  ran, 
I  let  him  escape,  thinking  that  if  it  was 
a  made  up  thing  among  the  dogs,  his 
punishment  would  operate  as  a  warning  to 
the  others.  But  the  christian  dog  is  not 
destined  to  come  off  so  easy,  I  hope. 

This  same  spark  has  visited  me  fre- 
quently before,  and  I  am  of  opinion  he  has 
been  advised  by  some  equally  zealous,  but 
more  cunning,  christians,  as  the  best  species 
of  annoyance  possible.  I  have  put  in  my 
window  "  Crack  arguments  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  the  seven  seals  opened." . . . . 

By  god !  just  had  the  case  before  the 
sheriff.  The  fellow  was  made  out  insane, 
so  he  is,  at  least,  religiously  so,  his  father  is 
poor — sheriff  said  he  could  not  award  me 
compensation,  I  must  try  another  court- 
so  that  I  am  likely  to  be  diddled  out  of  21s., 
besides  the  bad  example  shown. 

Yours  truly,  T.  P. 

THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XLVI. 

Such  a  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  I 
first  commenced  this  series  of  articles,  and 
so  many  accidents  have  broken  the  thiead 
of  my  discourse,  making  it  difficult  for  the 
reader,  who,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  has 
given  his  attention  to  the  subject,  to  follow 
me,  and  adapt  the  many  particular  illustra- 
tions  I  have  given  of  the  general  principle — 
1  shall  now,  in  conclusion,  give  a  summary 
of  the  evidence  1  have  adduced,  show  its 
bearing  upon  the  question,  and  re-assert  the 
superior  probability  of  the  theory  of  regular 
gradation,  or  of  the  transmutation  of  species, 
over   the  asserted  absolute   creation  of   all 
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material  substances  and  forms  by  an  intelli- 
gent god — which  is  contended  for  by  theolo- 
gians and  religionists  all  over  the  world. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  long  since 
thrown  off  the  fetters  of  superstitious  preju- 
dice, and  who  upon  the  dawn  of  geology 
saw  the  consequences  which  would  result 
from  the  establishment  of  the  truth  of  its 
revelations,  must  not  suppose  that  all  the 
world,  nor  even  all  the  thinking  and  intellec- 
tual world,  are  of  the  same  opinion  as 
themselves — for  if  they  do  imbibe  so  flatter- 
ing a  notion,  they  will  be  most  grievously 
deceived.  Far  from  christians  generally  of 
the  present  day,  giving  up  the  mosaic 
cosmogony,  some  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the 
day  contend  for  its  truth  over  geology.  In 
the  Morning  Herald  of  September  last,  is  a 
long  extract  from  the  "  Church  of  England 
Quarterly  Review,''  on  Scripture  Geology. 
Upon  the  subject  of  creation  is  the 
following  : 

"  They  (geologists)  talk  loosely  and  fami- 
liarly of  creation  and  extinction,  as  if  these 
were  two  of  the  laws  of  matter,  like  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion — as  if  these  were  laws 
now  in  operation,  the  progress  of  which  we 
can  watch,  and  measure,  and  weigh — when 
they  mean  no  such  thing — and  when  to 
both  words  they  attach  two  meanings,  and, 
between  the  two,  shirk  the  exact  and  rigid 
application  of  either.  For  creation  and 
extinction  are  not  co-relatives — the  proper 
opposite  to  creation  is  annihilation — but  this 
would  not  serve  the  same  turn.  They  mean 
creation  proper — the  bringing  into  being  of 
new  forms  of  life  :  they  do  not  mean  un- 
creation  proper — the  making  those  beings  as 
though  they  had  never  been — but  extinction 
of  the  life,  without  destroying  the  form — and 
the  evil  of  improperly  assorting  such  terms 
as  creation  and  extinction,  is  sure  to  extend 
to  both  terms.  For  though  creation  proper 
is  the  only  meaning  which  truly  agrees  with 
their  argument,  since  their  extinction  at 
each  stage  does  mean  the  disposal  of  all  the 
then  existing  creation  in  the  stratum  then 
deposited,  and  consequently  to  bring  in  the 
new  inhabitants  of  the  next  stratum,  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  for  it,  in  their  theory, 
but  new  creation — yet  they  shrink  from  the 
idea,  and  would  fain  imagine  that  the  germs 
of  the  new  forms  of  being  had  been  latent 
somewhere,  in  the  air,  or  the  sea,  or  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  were  brought  to 
light  by  chance,  rather  than  by  the  power 
of  god.  Nay,  even  in  the  acknowledged 
beginning  of  all  things,  they  will  scarcely 
allow  the  proper  meaning  of  creation,  and 
often  flatly  deny  it — as  is  the  case  of  Dr. 
Buckland,  quoting  with  approbation  from 
Dr.  Chalmers,  as  follows  : — '  Does  Moses 
ever  say  that,  when  god  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  he  did  no  more  at  that  time 
alluded  to,  than  transform  them  out  of 
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previously-existing  materials  ?*  —  (Bridge- 
water  Treatise.)  So  then,  to  create  is  to 
transform!  But  what  is  gained  by  this? 
The  previously  existing  materials  must 
have,  some  time  or  other,  been  brought  out  of 
nothing  ! — must  have  been  created  pioper 
when  they  began  to  be  ! — and  what  other 
time  is  this  but  the  beginning,  the  time  when 
god  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ?" 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  absolute  creation 
of  something  (matter)  out  of  nothing  (no 
matter)  resolutely  contended  for,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  bible,  this  will  be  further 
seen  from  the  following,  a  part  of  the  same 
article : 

"  Now  there  is  one  volume  which  we  rank 
higher  than  the  book  of  nature,  or  the  volumes 
of  science,  and  to  the  standard  of  which  we 
would  bring  the  book  of  nature,  assured  that 
where  they  differ  we  have  not  read  the  book 
of  nature  aright.  We  are  sure  that  the 
bible  speaks  of  only  one  creation,  and  at  the 
beginning — that  it  speaks  of  only  one  revo- 
lution or  catastrophe,  and  at  the  deluge — - 
and  we,  therefore,  scrutinise  narrowly  that 
interpretation  of  the  book  of  nature  which 
professes  to  discover  many  creations,  and 
many  catastrophes — and  we  assert  that  on 
scrutiny,  we  find  it  to  be  manifestly  erro- 
neous— inconsistent  with  itself  and  with 
science — and,  therefore,  even  leaving  the 
bible  out  of  the  question,  this  interpretation 
cannot  stand." 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  endeavour 
to  controvert  these  absurd  dogmas,  for  I 
have  already  given  my  readers  a  sufficient 
number  of  geological  facts,  from  the  highest 
authorities,  in  disproof  of  the  mosaic  cos- 
mogony. The  two  extracts  following,  from 
our  two  greatest  geologists  and  natural 
philosophers,  will  be  illustrative  of  my 
previous  arguments,  and  render  immediate 
reference  to  former  articles  unnecessary. 
Dr.  Buckland  says  : 

"  The  study  of  these  remains  will  form 
our  most  interesting  and  instructive  subject 
of  inquiry,  since  it  is  in  them  that  we  shall 
find  the  great  master-key,  whereby  we  may 
unlock  the  secret  history  of  the  earth.  They 
are  documents  which  contain  the  evidences 
of  revolutions  and  catastrophes  long  antece- 
dent to  the  creation  of  the  human  race — they 
open  the  book  of  nature,  and  swell  the 
volumes  of  science  with  the  records  of 
many  successive  series  of  animal  and  vege- 
table creations,  of  which  the  creation  and 
extinction  would  have  been  equally  unknown 
to  us,  but  for  recent  discoveries  in  the 
science  of  geology." 

Baron  Cuvier,  upon  the  same  subject, 
says  : 

4 '  It  is  certain  that  we  are  at  present  at 
least  in  the  midst  of  a  fourth  succession  of 
terrestrial  animals — and  that  after  the  age 
of  reptiles,  after  that  of  palaeotheria,  after 
that  of  mammoths,  mastodonta,  and  mega- 
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The  CHRISTIAN'S  NIX  MY  DOLLY 

Air,  "  Nix  my  Dolly." 

In  Bethlehem  city  I  was  born, 
Of  a  virgin  mother  the  kid  forlorn  : 

Fake  away! 
My  noble  father,  as  I've  heard  say, 
Was  a  carpenter,  or  an  angel  gay, 

Nix  my  dolly,  pals!  fake  away  ! 

Nix  my  dolly,  pals  !  fake  away  ! 

My  nux  in  quod  did  my  schoolmen  play, 
And  put  me  up  to  the  time  of  day  : 

Fake  away  ! 
No  dummy  hunter  had  forks  so  sly, 
No  miracle-worker  so  slick  as  I : 

Nix  my  dolly,  pals !  fake  away  ! 

Nix  my  dolly,  pals  !  fake  away  ! 

But  Judas  Iscariot  one  fine  day 
To  the  beaks  did  the  "  son  of  god  "  betray  : 

Fake  away ! 
So  Pilate  he  bowl'd  me  out  at  last, 
And  crucified  me  hard  and  fast : 

Nix  my  dolly,  pals  !  fake  away  ! 

Nix  my  dolly,  pals  !  fake  away  ! 

But  I  slipp'd  to  Paradise  that  day, 

And  laugh'd  at  the  Roman  guards  alway : 

Fake  away  ! 
O  god  !  but  it  was  a  jolly  spree 
For  a  regular  rollicking  Romanee  : 

Nix  my  dolly,  pals  !  fake  away  ! 
Nix  my  dolly,  pals !  fake  away  ! 
C.  N.  D. 

Sir  Charles  Morgan,  lately  deceased, 
wrote  the  "  Philosophy  of  Life,"  and  the 
u  Philosophy  of  Morals."  His  standard 
authors  were  Rabelais  and  Bayle.  He 
spoke  of  their  works  as  the  good  old  litera- 
ture. The  writings  of  the  last  century 
recommend  themselves  most  to  the  genuine 
atheist.  The  infidel  and  religious  schools 
joined  in  this  nineteenth  century,  to  see 
which  could  make  dupes  of  each  other,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  decry  the 
coarse  irreligion  of  the  past,  and  rationalism 
and  mysticism  alike  combine  in  faith  and 
infidelity.  They  are  men  of  feeling  and  of 
ideas,  their  fathers  very  butchers,  in  giving 
the  naked  anatomy  of  mind,  man,  and 
matter.  They  have  various  methods  of 
dressing  up  the  truth,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  vulgar,  and  let  it  peep  through  to  the 
initiated,  whilst  they  often,  in  the  process, 
vitiate  their  own  tastes.  Those  who  went 
before  them  showed  the  plain  truth  in 
common-place  language,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  shock  prejudices.  Those  of  old  might 
sometimes  be  forced  to  conceal  the  truth 
from  fear  of  authority,  but  the  UI  say  unto 
yous,"  have  a  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the 
people. 
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Agreement  in  Fundamentals. — In  a 
long  speech  at  a  meeting  in  Liverpool  in  fa- 
vour of  the  factory  education  bill,  the  Rev. 
H.  M'Neil  thus  spoke  : — "  At  a  meeting  where 
Mr.  Blackburn  was  in  the  chair,  and  where 
there  were  Mr.  Bevan,  Mr.  Martineau,  Dr. 
Youens,  Mr.  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Thorn,  a  certain 
Mr.  Rowland  spoke.  (Hear.)  And  Rowland 
said — (laughter) — '  He  felt  they  were  united 
in  all  that  was  fundamental,  and  all  that  was 
important, — that  they  were  now  assembled 
upon  the  same  platform,  within  the  common 
bosom  of  Christianity.'  They  were  all  agreed 
in  fundamentals  !  (Hear,  hear.)  And  what 
were  the  fundamentals  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Is 
the  trinity  fundamental  ?  Mr  Martineau  de- 
nies it!  (Cheers.)  Is  the  incarnation  funda- 
mental? Mr.  Martineau  again  denies  it! 
(Loud  cheers.)  Is  the  atonement  fundamen- 
tal ?  Again  Mr.  Martineau  denies  it !  (Hear 
and  cheers.)  Is  infant  baptism  fundamental? 
Mr.  Giles  denies  it !  (Laughter.)  Is  infant 
baptism  to  be  opposed  ?  Here  is  Mr.  Bevan 
who  adopts  it!  Is  the  one  mediator  between 
god  and  man  fundamental  ?  Here  is  Dr.  You- 
ens with  a  thousand — (hear) — screening  him- 
self behind  the  anti-scriptural  figment  of  a 
difference  between  the  one  mediator  of  re- 
demption, and  the  many  mediators  of  inter- 
cession !  Yet  they  are  all  agreed  as  to  the 
fundamentals!  (Cheers.)  I  will  tell  you  what 
the  real  fundamental  is,  upon  which  they  are 
agreed — opposition  to  the  established  church 
of  England!''     (Cheers.) 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  that  we 
distinguish  between  the  means  made  use  of 
to  overthrow  despotism,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  establishment  of  liberty,  and 
the  means  to  be  used  after  the  despotism  is 
overthrown.  The  means  made  use  of  in  the 
first  place  are  justified  by  necessity.  Those 
means  are,  in  general,  insurrections,  for 
whilst  the  established  government  of  despo- 
tism continues  in  any  country,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  any  other  means  can  be  used. 
(Dissertations  of  first  principles  of  govern- 
ment.)—  Thomas  Paine. 
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REPORTS   OF  DISCUSSION 
ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF   GOD, 

At  Branch  A  1  John  Street,  London. 

As  a  delay  in  the  appearance  of  these 
reports  has  unavoidably  occurred,  they  have 
been  abridged  to  enable  them  to  appear  in 
the  present  number  with  the  notice  of  the 
last  evening's  discussion. 

First  Night,  Friday,  September  15. 

Mr.  Peter  Jones  opened  the  discus- 
sion. He  regretted  that  Lloyd  Jones  was 
not  present  to  take  the  affirmative.  Paine 
had  written  much  that  was  useful  to  chris- 
tians, but  their  prejudices  had  not  allowed 
them  to  use  it.  Mr.  J.  spoke  well  in 
favour  of  atheism,  but  mounted  Dale  Owen's 
pivot,  and  neither  affirmed  nor  denied. 

Mr.  Pratt  spoke  of  matter.  Did  it 
run  about  wild  until  it  found  something  with 
which  it  formed  an  organisation  ?  He  con- 
tended for  intelligence,  and  said  that  when 
the  design  argument  was  refuted,  he  should 
become  an  atheist. 

Mr.  Kemp  said,  that  facts,  and  not 
may  be's,  must  be  adduced  in  the  arguments. 
If  the  world  was  the  opposite  of  what  it  is, 
design  writers  could  be  found  extolling  it  to 
the  skies. 

Mr.  Puddeford  declaimed  about  what 
matter  could  not  do,  as  though  he  had  made 
it — and  though  a  big  man,  he  said  he  felt 
very  little  when  talking  about  the  spirit. 
He  sat  down  as  usual,  a  spiritual  curiosity. 

Mr.  McCullough  reasoned  against  the 
watch  argument.  Said  we  could  not  have 
two  infinities,  matter  and  mind.  Called  on 
socialists  to  prove  their  power  god — objected 
to  religion  as  being  entirely  pernicious  — 
which  the  meeting  approved. 

Mr.  Holyoake  remarked,  that  Mr.  P. 
Jones,  who  had  taken  no  side,  had  sat 
down  calling  on  parties  to  take  the  opposite. 
He  (Mr.  H.)  was  an  atheist — he  believed 
in  no  existence  distinct  from  matter.  For 
Mr.  Pratt's  benefit,  he  briefly  displayed 
the  refutation  of  the  design  argument— and 
for  the  guidance  of  future  disputants,  ex- 
plained clearly  and  briefly  the  first  principles 
of  atheism.  Mr.  H.\s  speech  closed  the 
discussion, 
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Second  Night,  Sep.  22. 

Mr.  Pratt  resumed  the  question.  Spoke 
largely  of  Dr.  Paley's  reasoning,  which,  to 
him,  was  satisfactory.  Argued  against 
chance,  in  that  sense  in  which  no  atheist 
understands  it. 

Mr.  McCullough  followed  in  reply. 
Explained  that  order  and  harmony  were 
relative  terms,  and  pointed  out  some  fallacies 
in  Mr.  Pratt's  logic. 

Mr.  Puddeford  brought  forth  Boyle, 
Locke,  &c,  who  have  become  theistical 
stock  in  trade.  He  admitted  that  twenty  to 
one  of  his  audience  were  infidels,  and  com- 
plimented them  by  saying  they  were  below 
the  brutes. 

Mr.  Kemp  descanted  on  the  displace- 
ment of  matter,  and  matter's  properties,  and 
thought  with  Plutarch,  that  it  was  better  to 
believe  in  no  god,  than  a  vicious  one. 

Mr.  Ellis,  of  Stockport,  found  it  most 
convenient  to  view  the  question  generally. 
He  thought  it  unsettleable.  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  god  of  the  bible.  He  did  not 
care  if  others  believed  in  stocks,  stones,  or 
monkeys.  His  god  was  that  unseen, 
unknown,  and  indefinable,  nay, 
inconceivable  power,  which  produced, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
This  gentleman's  speech  was  much  ap- 
plauded. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Smith  complained  that  Mr. 
Ellis  had,  forgotten  the  question — had  mis- 
taken the  lecture-room  for  the  theatre,  and 
had  given  bombast  for  argument. 

Mr.  P.  Jones. —  If  a  sheet  of  paper 
covering  a  magnetised  bar  of  iron  bestrewed 
with  filings,  a  zig-zag  form  will  be  assumed 
similar  to  the  work  of  intelligence.  In 
deciding  about  harmony  intention  must  be 
proved. 

Third  Night,  Sep.  29. 

Mr.  Hetherington  opened  the  debate 
by  many  useful  and  striking  remarks  of  an 
atheistical  nature,  and  waggishly  concluded 
as  a  goddist,  with  an  adequate  incomprehen- 
sible cause. 

Mr.  Dunn  laughed  at  Mr.  Hetberington's 
il  adequate  cause,"  and  showed  how  adequate 
was  nature  for  the  production  of  intelligence. 

Mr.  Puddeford  was  very  energetic  and 
very  unintelligible. 
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Mr.  Dalrymple  exposed  Mr.  Hethering- 
teu's  indecision  and  part  of  Mr.  Ellis's  re- 
marks on  the  previous  evening. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  observed  that  subjects 
like  the  one  under  discussion  require  to  be 
handled  in  a  very  delicate  manner,  in  defe- 
rence to  the  feelings  of  those  who  conscienti- 
ously hold  opinions  different  to  our  own.  Had 
heard  much  of  the  attributes  of  god, but  with 
him  such  attributes  were  realities  without  em- 
body ment,  without  personality.  Was  a  sincere 
believer  in  the  existence  of  a  power  capable 
of  producing  all  we  see,  but  not  in  the  legs, 
arms,  aud  so-forth  of  the  christian  personifi- 
cation. The  most  hardy  sceptic  will  not 
dispute  the  existence  of  power  capable  of 
doing  all  that  is  done,  mind  or  spirit — whether 
with  or  apart  from  matter  is  at  least  myste- 
rious. The  feelings  of  devotion  created  in 
him  by  viewing  reflectively  the  operations  of 
nature,  are  realities  in  him,  and  there  must 
be  a  power  in  nature  or  reality  in  nature  to 
produce  this  reality  in  him,  and  that  power  or 
reality  he  called  god ,  and  he  believed  that  with- 
out running  iuto  absurdity  on  the  right  hand 
or  on  the  left,  that  his  belief  was  as  substantial 
as  that  of  others  whose  special  object  is  to 
command  or  compel  belief  in  particular  gods. 
The  universal  assent  to  the  existence  of  a 
god  shows  that  there  must  be  a  reality  to 
produce  so  many  counterfeits,  so  much  de- 
votional feeling.  Uninstructed  and  coarse 
minds  cannot  do  with  abstractions,  therefore 
require  personifications  until  superseded  by 
education,  when  superstition  will  give  way 
for  an  enlightened  and  religious  appreciatiou 
of  the  powers  of  nature. 

Mr.  Kemp  did  not  believe  Mr.  Jones's 
god  to  be  one  whit  more  rational  than  other 
people's.  He  believed  such  discussions  did 
more  to  destroy  goddism  than  all  Mr.  J.'s 
lecturings.  Mr.  K.  successfully  exposed  the 
nonsense  of  Mr.  Jones's  incomprehensible 
god. 

The  hall  was  crowded  as  usual,  and  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  of  goddism  in  the 
branch  was  more  than  usually  manifest. 

Fourth  Night,  Oct.  7. 

Mr.  Wright  resumed  the  debate,  by  ob- 
serving that  if  we  take  pains  to  look  into 
nature,  we  should  be  irresistibly  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  necessary  existence  of 
deity,  as  compelling  the  variety  of  form  and 
hue  we  behold  in  all  sensible  objects.  He 
referred  to  the  argument  of  a  previous  even- 
ing on  design  versus  adaptation,  to  show 
them  relative  terms — for  example,  it  had 
been  said  that  the  gas- pipes  in  the  room  were 
designed  to  convey  gas,  but  were  also  adap- 
ted to  convey  water.  He  (Mr.  W.)  would 
contend  that  if  water  were  to  be  conveyed, 
design  would  be  implied  or  involved  in  the 
action.     He  added  numerous  illustrations. 

Mr.  P.  Jones  considered,  that  although 
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the  previous  speaker  had  diffusely  illustrated 
the  argument  of  design,  he  had  entirely  failed 
in  proving  a  designer.  He  (Mr.  P.  Jones) 
was  surprised  at  the  course  taken  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones,  on  a  previous  evening,  who  had 
charged  the  atheists  and  their  opponents 
with  having  said  nothing — he  himself  after- 
wards saying  worse  than  nothing  "in  support 
of  his  own  god  argument,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
declared  his  god  to  be  his  feelings  of  admira- 
tion at  the  beauties  of  nature.  Now,  are 
these  said  beauties  of  nature  intelligent,  or 
are  the  feelings  produced  by  them  intelligent 
per  se  ?  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  will  admit  they 
are  not — mark  what  follows,  Mr.  L.  Jones 
had  said  that  the  most  hardy  sceptic  will  not 
deny  universal  justice — he  (Mr.  P.  Jones) 
denied  it,  and  moreover  affirmed,  that  as  jus- 
tice is  necessarily  an  emanation  of  intelligence 
and  personality,  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  has  at  once 
transformed  his  inanimate  beauty-god,  his 
unintelligent-feeling-god,  into  a  personal-in- 
telligent-god. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Fisher  would  try  to  show  rea- 
sons for  the  existence  of  a  god,  but  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  his  attributes.  He 
had  been  much  struck  by  an  observation  of 
Mr.  Holyoake's  on  a  previous  evening,  that 
admitting  all  unexplained  things  to  be  won- 
ders, we  should  not  jump  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  wonder-maker.  Now,  without  jumping 
to  this  conclusion,  he  thought  that  were  the 
wonders  of  chemistry  and  electricity,  as  far 
as  could  be  explained,  to  be  brought  stri- 
kingly home  to  the  feelings  of  men,  it  would 
"  lead  "  them  to  this  conclusion.  Although 
we  cannot  place  god  on  the  dissecting  table, 
and  use  the  scalpel  on  him,  we  can  a  dead 
body,  and  see  therein  wonders  to  convince  us 
of  an  intelligent  maker. 

Mr.  McCullough  observed,  that  if  gal- 
vanism and  electricity  were  necessary  parts 
of  nature,  they  could  not  control  nature, 
either  in  the  atom  or  the  aggregate,  and  any- 
thing superintending  these  had  not  yet  been 
shown.  If  a  deity  had  brought  us  into  an 
atmosphere  of  nitrous  oxide,  we  should  have 
had  natures  assimilated  to  it,  and  would  have 
considered  ourselves  lucky  in  not  being 
placed  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  we  now  ex- 
ist in.  He  could  not  reconcile  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Owen,  that  all  known  facts 
prove  an  external  or  internal  cause  of  all 
existences — all  known  facts  prove  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Socialists  were  very  tenacious 
of  their  own  bible,  or  u  outline  " — atheists 
may  pull  to  pieces  the  Jew- book  or  koran, 
but  to  dissect  socialist  doctrines  and  expose 
socialist  errors,  sacra  Maria,  it  was  so  much 
blasphemy. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  rose  and  said,  that  he 
disclaimed  the  charge  insinuated  by  the  last 
speaker  of  pandering  to  vulgar  prejudices — 
that  man  is  illiberal  who  would  quarrel  with 
him  for  having  a  different  opinion  to  his  own. 
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He  would  not  quarrel  with  a  man,  though 
their  opinions  were  wide  as  the  poles  asunder. 
He  took  up  an  idea  of  what  he  perceived  in 
the  universe,  and  he  called  that  idea  god. 
He  did  not  take  up  the  notion  of  a  personal 
god — he  did  not  mean  to  say  universal  justice 
exists,  he  diinot  believe  there  is  any  univer- 
sal existence — what  he  meant  to  say  was, 
that  the  attributes  of  justice  exist  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  where  everywhere  admired. 
Where  the  judgment  corrects  the  feelings 
once,  the  feelings  correct  the  judgment  a 
thousand  times.  Man's  ordinary  god  is  a 
true  reflection  of  his  own  coarse  mind  — 
when  educated  his  god  would  be  the  re- 
flection of  his  own  pure  mind — naiads  and 
penates  were  mere  personifications  of  real 
ideas — and  the  figures  material  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  destroyed,  yet  the  ideas 
remain  untouched  and  invulnerable.  The 
atheist  has  not  solved  the  difficulty  by  as- 
serting that  power  is  a  property  of  matter — 
whether  this  power  is  apart  of,  or  apart  from, 
him,  he  knew  not,  but  he  would  not  willingly 
yield  that  imagination  which  is  the  charm  of 
our  existence.  He  would  not  give  a  farthing 
for  the  atheist's  world  of  dry  realities — his 
decayed  parsnip  with  a  magot  in  it. 

[Mr.  Jones  sat  down  amidst  much  cheer- 
ing, which  increased  upon  Mr.  Holyoake 
coming  forward  to  reply.  A  scene  of  con- 
fusion rarely  witnessed  here  followed,  caused 
by  the  chairman  insisting  upon  having  an 
affirmative  speaker,  contending  that  Mr.  L. 
Jones  had  spoken  only  on  the  general  ques- 
tion, and  had  taken  no  side — on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  contended  that  Mr.  Jones  had 
spoken  affirmatively.  Mr.  L.  Jones  hoped 
the  discussion  would  be  carried  on  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  otherwise  he  should  withdraw 
from  it.  After  some  remarks  from  the  chair- 
man, and  some  ineffectual  endeavours  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Pratt  to  obtain  a  hearing,  Mr. 
Holyoake  came  forward,  amidst  much 
cheering.] 

Mr.  Holyoake  said  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  Mr.  Jones  had  styled  these  dis- 
cussions quixotic.  Mr.  Jones  set  up 
nothing  but  theological  windmills  for  the 
theist  to  knock  down,  and  then  he  called 
the  discussions  quixotic — but  it  was  Mr. 
Jones  who  made  them  so.  He  was  a  clever 
prophet  who  fulfilled  his  own  prophecies. 
Mr.  Jones  called  the  question  an  unsettleable 
one.  He  (Mr.  H.)  could  remember  when 
theism  was  deemed  settled — our  discussion 
had  by  confession  unsettled  it,  and  we 
should  soon  demolish  it.  He  would  not 
tolerate  the  advice  that  they  should  discuss 
with  gravity.  Let  they  who  felt  gravely 
lo  it.  But  it  was  mounting  the  mask  of 
iiypocrisy  for  others  to  do  so.  Feeling  was 
lot  a  sufficient  argument  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Jones's  god. 
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The  poor  Indian,  whose  untutor'd  mind, 
Saw  god  in  clouds,  or  heard  him  in  the  wind, 

made  his  belief  a  matter  of  feeling.  Were 
they  to  class  Mr.  Jones  among  the  "  untu- 
tored?" Mr.  J.  believed  only  in  a  princi- 
ple, but  thousands  felt  there  was  a, personal 
god — if  Mr.  Jones's  feelings  were  to 
satisfy  the  meeting  as  to  a  principle,  other 
parties  feelings  ought  to  satisfy  Mr.  J.  as  to 
a  personal  god.  Mr.  H.  denied  that  the 
atheist  was  less  careful  of  human  affections 
than  Mr.  J.,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  would 
prove  that  they  did  more  to  promote  happi- 
ness. Mr.  J.  took  no  side,  there  was  a 
reason  for  it.  If  Mr.  J.  could  support 
theism,  he  would.  He  had  abandoned  his 
affirmative  position.  Mr.  H.  did  not  care 
if  Mr.  J.  was  honest  or  dishonest,  his 
business  was  with  what  Mr,  J.  said,  not 
with  what  he  intended.  He  called  on  Mr. 
Jones  to  define  his  god.  Was  it  distinct 
from  matter  ?  Mr.  J.  had  not  grappled 
with  the  subject.  Mr.  H.  would  answer 
Mr.  Fisher.  Nobody  created  electricity. 
It  never  was  created.  It  was  a  property  of 
matter,  and  matter  was  eternal.  If  we 
knew  anything,  we  knew  this.  If  we  were 
sure  of  anything  we  were  sure  of  that. 
Mr.  McCullough  moved  the  adj. 


PE-OPHECIES. 

Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
chapter  ten,  tells  them  that  they  sheuld  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  Jewish  history.  He  be- 
gins with  Moses  and  relates  his  adventures, 
and  says  of  them,  verse  11,  "  Now  all  these 
things  happened  unto  them  for  ensamples : 
and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition, 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come." 
The  admonition  I  should  seek,  judging  of 
"  invisible  by  visible  things,"  would  be  that 
I  had  arrived  at  the  end,  when  I  saw  the 
creator.  Exodus  xxxiii.  Certainly  it  was 
beginning  at  the  end  with  master  Moses,  and 
if  Paul  had  preached  this  doctrine  to  me  I 
should  have  supposed  his  god  had  typified 
the  "  ends  of  the  world,"  by  showing  his  own 
ends.  Paul  makes  the  whole  body  a  type 
of  the  church,  and  in  illustration  of  its  infe- 
rior members  evidently  alludes  to  the  revela- 
tion given  to  Moses  (Exodus  chap,  xxxiii.), 
in  more  decent  terms  than  Moses  used,  Cor. 
xii.,  23,  24,  "  And  those  members  of  the 
body,  which  we  think  to  be  less  honourable, 
upon  these  we  bestow  more  abundant  honour, 
and  our  uncomely  parts  have  more  abun- 
dant comeliness;  for  our  comely  parts  have 
no  need :  but  god  hath  tempered  the  body 
together,  having  given  more  abundant 
hoaour  to  that  part  which  lacked."  In 
Paul's  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  the  apos- 
tle praises  him  for  having,  from  a  child, 
known  this  remarkable  feature  in  the  chris- 
tian religion.  "  The  holy  scriptures,"  says 
he,  H  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  uuto  salva- 
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tion  through  faith  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 
All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  god, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness." This  fundamental  article  of  belief, 
therefore,  is  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  not  only  a  type,  but  we  are  to 
make  doctrine  out  of  so  prominent  a  fact,  and 
apply  it  to  purposes  of  reproof,  correction, 
and  instruction  in  righteousness. 

There  are  few,  I  dare  say,  who  do  not 
wince  at  the  recollection  of  the  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  Paul's  words,  and  have  had  their 
faith  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  religion 
reduced  to  practice,  when  smarting  under 
the  application  of  the  rod.  "'  Spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child,"  and  let  not  the  u  soul 
spare  for  his  crying,"  says  the  lord,  and  as 
Zipporah  said  to  Moses,  a  bloody  husband 
art  thou  to  me,  so  may  we  say  of  god,  a 
bloody  god  art  thou,  crucifying  young  inno- 
cents on  those  parts  which  are  types  of  thy- 
self. Many  a  believer  when  young  has  no 
doubt  carried  about  this  bloody  sacrifice  in 
his  own  person.  But  no  doubt  he  received 
the  consolation  of  Timothy,  and  saw  in  the 
atonement  of  his  own  peccadilloes,  the  sacri- 
fice of  god  for  our  sins.  Under  the  only 
form  which  god  the  father  ever  showed  him- 
self to  mankind,  and  the  only  part  according 
to  sight  we  have  in  common  with  our  creator, 
the  prophetically  vile  and  rejected  of  men, 
it  was  fulfilling  in  its  sufferings  the  mysteries 
of  religion.  Not  only  god  himself  was  each 
time  sacrificed,  but  a  small  part  of  the  per- 
son was  made  a  vicarial  sacrifice  of  the 
whole,  to  signify  that  one  suffered  for  all  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

When  seen  with  the  eyes  of  faith,  that  the 
part  crucified  under  the  birch,  was  a  figure 
of  the  crucified  redeemer,  he  would  see  in 
the  twigs  sticking  in  him  the  crown  of  thorns 
applied  to  his  saviour,  the  mosaic  dispensa- 
tion emerging  from  its  obscurity  behind, 
turned  afterwards  into  the  glory  of  the  whole 
man  before.  The  believer  suffers  in  the  first 
appearance,  god  did  in  his  second  coming,  the 
branches  of  grace  are  but  hanging  to  him, 
when  the  whole  tree  in  the  cross  was  affixed 
to  god.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  Jesus  did 
not  die  wholly  on  the  cross,  but  that  it  may 
be  supposed,  from  the  type,  that  he  himself 
was  only  a  personification  of  his  father  as  he 
showed  himself  to  Moses.  That  therefore 
he  only  really  suffered  in  that  part  which 
was  intended  from  all  time  to  suffer,  and 
the  application  of  which  the  punishment 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  holy  writ  and  universal  prac- 
tice. We  arrive  therefore  at  the  satis- 
factory conclusion,  that  the  son  of  god  and 
the  son  of  man  suffered  no  more  than  many 
other  little  children,  who  roar  like  Jesus  did 
on  the  cross  uuder  the  infliction  of  the  birch. 
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It  was  shewn  that  it  was  equally  necessary 
for  the  son  of  god   as  for  the  son  of  man, 
when  the  former  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
latter  character,  to  suffer  the  castigation  of 
youth  before  he  could  go  home  to  his  father, 
play  the  part  of  a  full-grown  god,  and  take 
upon  himself  the  business  of  heaven.     This 
at  once  points  out  the  analogy  there  is  be- 
tween little  children  and  the  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  they  take  up  their  cross, 
and    like  lambs   they  are  sacrificed.       We 
confess  we  pity  the  Jews — without  a  new  Jew- 
book  to  explain    the  old,  what   head   and 
scarcely  any  tail  can  they  make  out  of  this 
extraordinary  revelation  to  Moses.     Now  it 
is  all  simple  to  christians,  and  if  I  had  not 
this  key  to  the  Jew-book  I  should  think  the 
whole  a  cheat  of  the  devil.     I  should   have 
been  inclined   to  say  Moses  must  have  been 
deceived,  and  as  Satan  once  appeared  as  a 
serpent,  here  he  is  again  just  like  himself, 
and  surely  Moses  is  not  going  to  play  the 
fool    like  his  first  parents  in    the    garden. 
Surely  such  a  mask  is  no   disguise,  and   if 
real  serpents  could  not  walk  upright  or  talk, 
surely  such  a  representation  cannot  play  all 
the  parts  in  the  performance  of    god.     If 
Moses  had    been  well  acquainted  with  his 
own  works  he  would  have  naturally  thought 
the  devil  was  come  to  tempt  him  as  he  did 
Adam   and    Eve   and    Jesus.        He   would 
have  thought,  O  lord  help  me,  here  is  the 
enemy  of  mankind,   bearing   the   standard 
of  Sodom  and   Gomorrah,  and  talking  with 
all  the  face  imaginable.    But  it  is  the  old 
story,  Moses  was  just  as  curious,  he  wished 
to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  he  fell  into 
as  familiar  conversation  with  this  new  form 
of  hell  as  Eve  did  with  the  Old  Serpent.     He 
yields  to  temptation,  desires  to  see  god   face 
to  face,  which  is  life,  and  he  gets  as  before 
nothing  but  death,  though   many  will  see 
resurrection  and  life  everlasting,  as  emblema- 
tic of  its  operations. 

Thus  might  fallible,  unregenerate  human 
nature  have  reasoned,  if  it  had  not  learnt 
from  St.  Paul  to  interpret  the  invisible  by 
visible  things,  in  the  likeness  of  one  thing  to 
see  the  likeness  of  all,  and  from  god's  infinity, 
shown  in  one  instance  by  such  a  finite  object, 
to  judge  that  all  the  rest  of  revelation  was 
included  in  it.  All  those  fulfilments,  which 
the  tender  christian  contemplates  in  the 
body  of  his  redeemer  on  the  cross,  the  pas- 
sion of  his  saviour,  the  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood,  are  all  to  be  found,  and 
were  comprised  beforehand  in  this  simple 
original.  It  was  probably  in  allusion  to  this 
that  some  thinking  christians  called  the 
bible,  the  breeches  bible,  and  published  it 
under  that  title.  All  the  contents  of  the 
sacred  volume  are  certainly  to  be  contained 
in  that  portion  of  wearing  apparel  inexpres- 
sible to  ears  polite,  which  god  threw  aside 
when  he  showed  his  behind  to  Moses,  and 
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again  when  he  was  crucified  in  presence  of  I 
his  people  Israel.  I  will  only  refer  to  a 
few  more  points  of  resemblance,  I  will  not 
destroy  the  pleasure  which  christians  must 
have  in  working  out  the  rest  of  this  beautiful 
analogy  through  nature  and  religion.  The 
destroying  -angel  passed  over  those  of  tbe 
Israelites  who  had  marked  their  door-posts 
with  blood.  Thus  does  flagellation  pass 
over  the  sign  of  the  deity  we  bear  in  our 
bodies,  and  mark  us  for  salvation.  We 
assist  at  the  feast  as  children,  which  when 
we  are  grown  up  is  performed  for  us,  once 
for  all,  by  god  himself,  when  he  took  the 
place  of  the  paschal  lamb,  gave  his  bloody 
self  to  save  the  rest,  and  bear  the  punish- 
ment of  our  sins.  Thus  did  god  pass  over 
Moses,  and  save  him  from  the  consequences 
of  seeing  his  glory,  when  he  hid  him  in  the  rock, 
and  exposed  his  person  in  the  thoroughfare. 
Dreadful  it  would  be  for  the  Jews  when 
they  should  see  all  of  him,  as  they  did  on 
the  cross.  The  former  was,  as  Paul  calls  it, 
the  baptism  of  the  cloud,  changed  into  the 
baptism  of  blood.  But  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  crowning  miracle  of  all,  and  which  is 
deducible  from  this  passage  in  Exodus,  is, 
that  not  only  a  virgin  produced  a  child,  but 
the  back  parts  produced  a  son.      W.  J.  B 

THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XLVII. 

I  have  traced  in  my  various  articles,  the 
transmutation  of  species,  or  the  blending  of 
one  animal  into  another,  the  growing  out  of, 
or  changing   of,  one  form  into  another.     I 
commenced    with   the   fossils  found  in  the 
different  geological  strata  of  the  earth,  and 
showed,  that  not  only  were  simple  forms 
associated  with  more  complex  ones,  but  that 
the  simplest  forms  of  animals  were  contem- 
poraneous with  the  lowest,  or  earliest  strata, 
and  that,  as  we  proceed  upwards  from  the 
granites  to  the   tertiary,    the    number    of 
complex  forms  increase,  until  at  last,  upon 
the  tertiary  strata,  we  find  man,  associated, 
however,  with  forms  as  simple  as  those  found 
in  the  lowest  strata.      The  first  evidences  of 
animal  life,    the    sponges   and    zoophytes, 
would    scarcely    be    discoverable    but    for 
chemical  analysation.     From   the    sponges 
and  zoophytes,  we  next  proceed  to  either  the 
articulata  or  mollusca,  both  of  which  exhibit 
some    points  of   resemblance   to    the  class 
above  and  below  them — in  both  articulata 
and    mollusca  are  animals    much  superior 
to    the    lowest    vertebrata,    and    in    both, 
also,  we   find  species   which   are  in  many 
respects       below       the      highest      radiata. 
Here  we   see  one  of  the  facts  for   which 
Lamarck  contends — the  blending  of  animals 
one  into  the  other,  so  as  to  defy  the  dis- 
covery of  distinct  species.     In  the  mollusca 
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we  find  a  near  approach  to  the  cartilaginou  s 
fishes,  or  the  lowest  order  of  fishes.  In  th  e 
lowest  class  of  the  vertebrata  (fishes)  we 
find  the  first  type  of  the  shoulder  blade,  bone 
of  the  upper  arm,  hones  of  the  fore  or  lower 
arm,  bones  of  the  wrist,  the  os  hyoides,  this 
latter  reaching  a  high  degree  of  development, 
and  many  other  approximations  to  higher 
orders,  as  well  as  assimilations  to  lower 
ones.  After  fishes  come  the  amphibia — but 
here  we  have  scarcely  any  advance  upon 
fishes — they  connect  fishes  with  reptiles.  In 
the  reptilia,  we  meet  with  a  still  higher 
grade  of  development  than  in  the  amphibia, 
both  in  the  skeleton,  the  viscera,  and  other 
parts  of  the  system.  Next  in  order  come 
birds,  in  which  the  approaches  towards  the 
human  type  are  very  numerous.  At  last 
we  arrive  at  the  mammalia,  or  the  class  to 
which  man  belongs.  This  class  contains 
thirteen  orders,  and  the  approximation  of 
each  to  the  human  type  is  proportioned  to 
the  distance  naturalists  have  assigned  it  from 
that  standard.  The  dolphin  and  whale, 
although  inhabitants  of  the  great  deep,  pre- 
sent many  points  of  resemblance  to  man — 
not  only  from  the  peculiar  circumstance  of 
their  suckling  their  young,  by  means  of 
mammae,  or  teats,  but  also  in  respect  of  their 
osseous  system. 

That  there  is  a  regularity  in  the  succes- 
sion of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  is  not  disputed, 
and  the    lower  or  earliest   formations    are 
considered  to  be  more  crude  and  simple  than 
the  later  or  highest  deposits.     Tn  the  vege- 
table world  the  plants  are  classed  according 
to  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  their  struc- 
ture— so  also,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  men  are 
guided  by  the  same  rule  in  determining  the 
order  of  arrangement.     But  although  whilst 
thus  employed,  men  begin  with  those  phe- 
nomena which  are  of  so  doubtful  a  character 
as  to  divide  opinion  upon  their  real  nature — 
although   they    proceed    step  by    step,   by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees  from  one  form 
of  being  to  another — although  they  perceive 
throughout  all  their  investigations  no  other 
agent  in  operation  but  matter — notwithstand- 
ing  that  their  most  minute  search  after  a 
principle  independent  of  matter,  has  ended 
in    disappointment  —  still,    do   they    perti- 
naciously and  dogmatically  insist  that  such 
a  principle  is  in  existence,   and   that   the 
various   operations  of  nature  could  not  be 
carried  on  without    it.     To    disprove    this 
assertion    is    impossible,  but    all  facts  are 
opposed  to  its  probability.     Immaterialists, 
aware  of    the  weakness  of    their  position, 
cunningly  demand  of  materialists  a  disproof 
of    their    assumption  —  such    a    challenge 
should  never  be  heeded,  it  is  sufficient  to 
show  its  utter  absurdity  and  untenableness. 
To   attempt  positively  to  demonstrate  the 
non-existence   of  an   immaterial  principle, 
that  "directs  the   atom  and   controls  the 
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aggregate  of  nature,"  is  waste  of  time — but 
a  few  facts  in  illustration  of  the  folly  of  such 
a  belief  may  not  be  ill-timed. 

The  foundation  of  atheism  is  materialism, 
that  is,  the  doctrine  of  the.infinite  extension, 
and  eternal  duration  of  matter.  The  atheist 
rejects  as  puerile  the  idea  of  the  creation, 
either  of  matter  or  its  modes.  Accepting 
reason  alone  as  his  guide,  he  follows  where- 
ever  she  leads,  and  halts  where  she  halts. 
Reason  teaches  that  that  which  cannot  be 
destroyed,  can  never  have  been  created,  and 
as  matter  cannot  be  destroyed,  it  can  never 
have  been  created — hence  all  the  modes  or 
forms  of  matter  which  we  see,  must  have 
been  derived  from  matter's  inherent,  unas- 
sisted properties.  The  same  principle  which 
produces  the  cohesion  of  particles  in  a  stone, 
causes  the  moon  to  revolve  round  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  round  the  sun — causes  the 
sap  to  ascend  the  plant,  and  the  blood  to 
circulate  through  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
an  animal — why  the  results  should  be  so 
different  we  cannot  tell,  but  that  they  are  so 
we  know. 

Religionists,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
compelled,  to  be  consistent,  to  contend  for  a 
bona-Jide  absolute  creation  of  matter  out  of 
nothing,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  if 
matter  was  not  created,  its  properties  were 
not  given  to  it,  for  its  properties  cannot  be 
detached  from  it — we  know  matter's  proper- 
ties, but  not  matter  itself.  If  matter  was 
not  created,  the  various  forms  and  modes  of 
its  existence  which  we  see  around  us, 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  result  from 
matter's  action.  Motion  is  a  property  of 
matter,  matter  has  eternally  existed,  matter 
then  must  have  been  eternally  in  motion — 
must  have  been  eternally  changing  its  modes 
and  forms  of  existence,  exhibiting  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  shapes  and  phenomena. 

Materialism  being  the  foundation  of  athe- 
ism, the  idea  of  a  superior  being  or  power, 
who  directs  and  controls,  manufactures  and 
keeps  in  order,  the  infinite  variety  of  forms 
and  phenomena  displayed  in  the  universe  is 
necessarily  rejected,  and  the  atheist  has  to 
seek  for  reasons  for  what  he  sees,  in  what 
he  believes  can  alone  be  the  cause, 
namely,  the  properties  of  matter.  Satis- 
fied with  explaining  visible  effects,  he 
never  dreams  of  solving  final  causes — hence, 
in  this  series  of  articles,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the 
belief  that  animal  organisms  have  derived 
their  existence  from  matter's  action,  and  not 
from  the  manipulation  or  conjuration  of 
an  immaterial  spirit,  or  being,  called  god. 

Just  Published — Price  Sixpence. 
THE  (intended)  DEFENCE  OF  THOS. 
FINLAY  FOR  BLASPHEMY,  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  Edinburgh. 
The  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  th^a  victims. 
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THE  SCOTCH  GOD  WAR. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the 
Gateshead  Observer,  of  Sep.  23,  under  the 
head  of  "  Notes  of  a  Truant  Tourist :" 

"  By  the  bye,  there  was  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Waterloo  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  last  week 
(the  Lord  Provost  in  the  chair),  to  give  pub- 
lic expression  to  sympathy  with  Dr.  Kalley, 
a  Scotch  gentleman  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, who  has  for  some  time  devoted  himself 
to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Madeira, 
and  who,  it  is  said,  has  been  imprisoned  by 
the  Portuguese  authorities  of  the  island,  as 
a  *  heretic  '  and  '  blasphemer.'  Dr.  Can- 
dlish,  who  was  the  chief  speaker,  described 
Dr.  Kalley  as  a  benevolent  physician,  who 
had  ministered  long  and  freely  to  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  the  islanders.  He  distributed 
the  sacred  scriptures,  and  preached  periodi- 
cally in  an  apartment  of  his  house,  accom- 
modating 400  persons.  He  was  commanded 
to  desist  from  preaching,  and,  on  his  refusal 
to  obey,  was  prosecuted  at  law.  The  result 
was  a  decision  in  his  favour  (from  which  it 
would  seem  that  protestants  enjoy  more 
liberty  in  catholic  Madeira,  than  do  the 
episcopalians  in  England,  or  the  free  church 
in  Scotland;  for  the  former  may  not  have 
preachings  in  a  private  house,  and  the  latter 
may  not  have  a  place  of  worship  on  the 
broad  lands  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland). 
Some  time  after  the  decision  in  Dr.  Kalley 's 
favour,  he  was  cast  into  prison — why  and 
wherefore,  Dr.  Candlish  could  not  clearly 
explain.  At  the  close  of  his  speech,  the 
doctor  dwelt  emphatically  on  popery, 
and  reprobated,  very  wisely  and  justly,  the 
inclination  of  certain  whigs  and  tories,  in 
the  present  day,  to  extend  the  stipendiary 
support  of  the  state  to  the  catholic  priests 
of  Ireland.  But  Dr.  Candlish  is  only  op- 
posed to  this  measure,  because  he  thinks  the 
roman  catholics  to  be  in  error.  He  would 
have  the  state  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  true  and  what  is  false  in  religion,  aud  to 
'  establish  '  the  former.  But  the  state  must 
come  to  the  same  conclusions  as  Dr.  Can- 
dlish, or  their  conclusions  will  be  false ! 
Would  it  not  be  better,  good  doctor,  to 
spare  the  state  all  trouble  in  the  matter  ? 
Well !  when  Dr.  Candlish  had  made  his 
motion,  and  it  had  been  seconded  by  coun- 
cillor James  Duncan,  a  Mr.  Jeffery,  whom 
the  newspapers  term  a  socialist,  came  for- 
ward to  speak.  This  was  the  signal  for 
instant  uproar  and  confusion.  You  are 
aware  that  certain  parties  in  Edinburgh, 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  recognise  no 
divinity  in  the  christian  religion,  and  who 
have  outraged  the  feelings  of  christians  in 
Scotland,  have  been  prosecuted  and  punished 
for  '  blasphemy.'  These  men  were  anxious, 
it  would  appear,  on  Monday  night,  to  show 
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that  the  catholics  of  Madeira  were  just  doing 
the  same  thing  to  the  protestants  of  that 
island,  that  the  christians  of  Edinburgh  had 
been  doing  to  the  unbelievers.  But  the 
christians  would  not  hear  them,  and,  when 
they  persisted  in  breaking  in  upon  the  pre- 
concerted order  of  the  meeting,  handed  them 
over  to  the  custody  of  the  police.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  then  brought  to  a  close.  It  is 
to  be  deprecated  that  such  a  course  should 
have  been  pursued  towards  those  opponents 
of  Christianity.  It  placed  the  christians  in 
the  wrong — it  exposed  them  to  an  imputa- 
tion of  inconsistency — and  had  a  tendeucy 
to  injure  the  cause  of  truth.  The  Witness — 
the  organ  of  a  church  which  complains  of 
persecution — taunts  the  socialists  with  their 
poverty — a  strange  taunt  to  proceed  from  a 
christian — a  professing  disciple  of  him  '  who 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head!'  Jeffery's 
supporters,  says  the  Witness,  '  cheered  and 
waved  their  hats — as  many,  at  least,  as  had 
them.'  At  last,  adds  your  contemporary, 
Jeffery  was  '  bundled  off,  to  pick  out  the 
softest  deal  in  the  police-office,  in  which  to 
pass  the  night !'  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander, 
too,  is  reported  to  have  spoken  of  the  social- 
ists as  '  fellows  with  more  brass  in  their  faces 
than  in  their  pockets!'  All  this  is  very  bad, 
and  especially  from  men  who  call  themselves 
christians." 

I  differ  from  the  gentleman  in  this  parti- 
cular— deeming  Christianity  to  be  the  very 
cause  of  such  conduct. 


PROSECUTION  OF   McNEIL! 

ATHEISTICAL     RAMBLINGS. 
I. 

In  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  John  Mc 
Neil,  of  Glasgow,  by  the  authorities  of 
Stirling,  for  the  vending  of  blasphemy,  and 
being  animated  by  a  desire  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  of  Campsie  with  that  food 
which  had  been  debarred  them  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Lee  of  that  village,  the  "  Man 
Paterson,"  and  myself,  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  every  weapon  that  infidelity  has  forged, 
sallied  forth  early  last  week,  to  have  a 
worry  with  the  bigots  of  Dumbartonshire. 
Our  operations  were  confined,  however, 
to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  shire — but 
like  the  pebble  that  is  dropped  into  the  lake, 
we  sent  from  our  encampment  the  magic 
circle  of  truth,  which  shall  expand  its  ring 
until  every  hamlet  in  the  country  is  enscon- 
ced within  its  circumference.  Kerkintil- 
loch  and  Campsie  were  the  villages  wherein 
we  made  our  debut.  The  former  is  on  the 
line  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway, 
distant  from  Edinburgh  about  30  miles, 
with  a  population  of  2  or  3000 — the  latter 
lies  three  miles  farther  north,  with  a  similar 
population,  which  is  principally  employed  in 
large  printfields  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  Kirkin- 
tilloch, except  that  the  Union  Canal,  passing 
through  the  principal  street,  breaks  the 
monotony  that  pervades  the  place.  Camp- 
sie, on  the  other  hand,  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  a  situation  more  beautiful  than 
poetry  can  express.  It  is  there  that  com- 
merce has  been  shorn  of  its  harshness — that 
the  clanking  of  machinery  is  softened  by  the 
warbling  of  the  feathered  songsters  of  the 
grove — that  the  precipitous  rock  protects  the 
tiny  factory  from  winter's  pitiless  storm — ■ 
that  the  huge  chimney-stalk  rears  its  naked 
trunk  beside  the  well-clad  oak  and  lofty 
pine,  vomiting,  in  fitful  mood,  the  curling 
smoke,  envious  of  the  mountain  mists — 'tis 
there  that  the  work-bell  rings  but  to  rouse  a 
thousand  echoes  from  surrounding  heights, 
making  the  workman's  toil  musically  sweet 
— that  commerce  may  be  seen  enrobed  in 
richest  drapery  of  romance.  The  vale  of 
Campsie  is,  indeed,  the  loveliest  of  vales  ! 
But  more  of  this  anon. 

We  left  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
having  previously  resolved  to  go  all  the  way 
to  Glasgow,  that  the  friends  there  might    be 
consulted   upon   the  object   of  our  mission. 
On  our  arrival,  after  two    hours'  travelling, 
we  met  our  excellent    friend,  and    honest 
atheist,  Mr.  Henry  Jeffery,  social  missionary. 
Having  evolved  our  plan  of  attack  to   that 
gentleman,  it  met  with  an  il  approving  nod," 
and  he  volunteered   to  join  our  ranks  forth- 
with.    This  was  assented   to,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  we  were  whirled  by  railway 
to   the   village  of    Kirkintilloch.       In   that 
place  we  spent  an   hour  or  two  preparing  for 
battle:  met  at  the  gloaming,  walked  quietly 
through     the  village  with   our    bill-sticking 
implements,  by  the   aid   of  which  the  gates 
and   walls  of  the  place  were  in  a  very  short 
time  decorated  with  il  typical  tid-bits  "  from 
the  Jew-book,"  contained  in  a  large  placard, 
with  a  woodcut    at    the   top.        "  The   Man 
Paterson's  "  advertisements  were  also  thickly 
posted,  along  with."  Homethrusts,"  "  Rolls 
and  Treacle,"  "  Godology,"  &c.      This  ac- 
complished,   we   wended    our  way   towards 
Campsie,  the  moon  throwing  her  soft  rays 
at  our  fet,t  and  waiting   faithfully  on  us  as 
we  trotted   on  our  march   to  post  a  few  bills 
on  this   gate  or  that   large  birch   tree  by  the 
way  side.       In   this  way  did  we  employ  our- 
selves on    the   road   to   Campsie,   where   we 
found   ourselves   at    9   p.m.        One    of    our 
friends  met  us  at  the  entrance  of  the  village, 
and    led   the  way   to   one   of    those   houses 
where  accomodation  may  be  found  for  "man 
and    beast."       Here,    after    satisfying    the 
"inward   man,"  we  replenished  our  ammu- 
nition-bag, and,  under  the  guidance  of  our 
active   friend,   played     the   same     game     in 
Campsie  as  we   had   done  in   Kirkintilloch. 
This  terminated  our  nocturnal  freaks. 

Next    morning,    after    walking    into     a 
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u  Scotch  breakfast,"  the  "  Man  "  and  I  came 
forth  with  our  stock  of  publications  upon  the 
very  spot  where  friend  McNeil  was  apprehen- 
ded. The  "  stall "  on  which  our  books  were 
displayed  was  a  low,  broad  wall,  about  three 
feet  in  height,  situated  in  the  greatest 
thoroughfare  of  the  village.  Our  appearance 
cleared  up  the  mystery  of  the  placards,  about 
which  the  inhabitants  had  been  puzzling 
themselves  for  some  hours,  and  set  all  the 
beldames  of  the  village  cackling  like  geese. 
Between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  the  work- 
men of  the  place  crowded  round  our  stall 
amazed  at  the  bolduess  of  the  exhibition. 
Small  cards,  advertising  the  works,  lay  here 
and  there.  The  following  are  fac  similes  of 
two  of  them: 

(No.  1.) — "Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws! 
*  Rolls  and  Treacle  '  for  the  Unemployed  of 
Campsie  !" 

(No.  2.)— "Fencing  for  the  Million! 
Lesson  First:  A  Home-thrust  at  the  Atro- 
cious Trinity  !     Price  one  penny.'' 

W.  Budge. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ORIGINAL  JEM  CROW. 

Air,  "  Jem  Crow." 

I  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory 

Of  a  little  Jew  named  Joe, 
"Whom  some  folks  nickname  Jesus  Christ : 

Don't  you  do  so. 

But  wheel  about,  turn  about,  do  just  so  : 

Every  time  you  speak  of  him,  call  him  Joe! 

"When  he  was  but  a  little  child,* 

He  made  some  birds  of  clay, 
He  made  the  clay-birds  eat  and  drink, 

He  made  them  fly  away. 
Wheel  about,  turn  about,  do  just  so: 
A  mighty  little  conjuror  was  this  young  Joe. 

They  took  him  to  the  synagogue 
When  he  was  twelve  years  old  ; 

And  all  the  bearded  parsons  there 
He  regularly  sold. 

Wheel  about,  turn  about,  do  just  so  : 

Now  was'nt  he  a  clever  kid,  this  young  Joe? 

In  Cana  of  Galilee, 

All  at  a  marriage  feast, 
He  turn'd  the  water  into  wine, 

And  got  drunk  as  a  beast.f 
He  wheel'd  about  and  turn'd  about,  he  did 

just  so : 
AndFatherMatthew  J  he  stood  by  and  wink'd 
at  Joe. 

He  went  into  the  stock-exchange, 

And  with  a  knotted  whip, 
He  drove  the  "  bulls  "  and  "  bears  "  about 

And  smote  them  "  thigh  and  hip." 
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Wheel  about,  turn  about,  do  just  so. 
O,  Christ,  he  made  them  "  waddle  "  well, 
did  brave  young  Joe. 

With  five  loaves  and  a  little  fish 

He  fed  five  thousand  men  : 
They'll  make  him  one  of  the  poor-law  kings 

If  ho  should  come  again. 
Wheel  about,   and  starve   'em  out,  and  do 

just  so, 
But  he  gave  them  a  bellyful — did  our  young 
Joe. 

He  met  his  friend  the  devil  once, 

A  taking  of  a  walk  ; 
He  sent  him  into  a  herd  of  swine 

And  spoiled  all  the  pork. 
Tear  about,  and  grunt  about,  and  do  just  so : 
Pretty  pork  he  made  of  it :  gallus  young  Joe. 

A  going  to  Jerusalem, 

Two  donkeys  Joey  stole  : 
And  like  Ducrow,  both  cruppers  strode — 

The  ass  and  the  ass's  foal. 
Wheel  about  and  turn  about,  do  just  so, 
They  gave   him   six   weeks   at   the   mill.§ 
Alas,  poor  Joe  ! 

Then  he  kicked  up  a  shindy, 

And  could 'nt  hold  his  mag  : 
So  they  had  him  'fore  the  beaks  again, 

And  jugged  him  for  a  lag.«fi" 
Wheel  about,  and  turn  about,  and  do  just  so, 
He'll  nab  it  if  he  comes  again,  poor  young 
Joe !  J.C. 

*  See  Gospel  of  the  Infancy. 
f  See  St.  John  for  that  matter. 
J  Father  Matthew  was  an  evangelican  publican 
in  those  days. 

§  Apocryphal  Gospels.        *ft  Ibid. 
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Vendors — George  Adams,   imprisoned   for  one  mouth  for  selling  No.  25,  in  Cheltenham  ;  and 
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REPEAL  BY  ASSASSINATION. 
The  interest  excited  by  the  discussion  of  the 
above  question  in  these  pages — evinced  by 
the  increased  sale — induces  me,  contrary  to 
my  previous  intention,  otice  more  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  subject,  nothing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  communications  of Diagoras 
Atheos  and  Charles  Dent.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  many  persons  who,  originally, 
were  much  opposed  to  the  idea  of  any  other 
force  hut  moral  force,  or  o  any  other  power 
but  the  power  of  gentleness,  for  eradicating 
the  ills  of  society  —  have  been  induced,  in 
consequence  of  the  arguments  and  evidence 
furnished  by  W.J.B.and  myself,  to  suspect 
the  truth  of  their  previous  opinions,  &  to  doubt 
the  infallibility  of  their  favourite  remedy.  I  do 
not  say  that  we  have  convinced  them — that 
is  more  than  I  expect  — but  to  have  caused 
them  to  think,  and  to  look  with  a  less  preju- 
diced eye  upon  the  dark  side  of  the  picture, 
is  a  great  deal  gained,  and  deserves  not  to  be 
lightly  treated  or  neglected,  lest  a  relapse 
should  take  place,  and  all  our  labour  be  in 
vain.  For,  though,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion,  I  am  quite  indifferent  whether 
others  agree  with  me  or  not — yet,  as  a  great 
principle,  involving  the  happiness  of  millions 
— as  a  question  of  morality,  clear  and  well 
defined — I  am  anxious  to  ob:ain  the  suffra- 
ges of  others  in  its  favour,  and  where  I  may 
venture,  without  tiring  my  readers,  will 
notice  the  objections  that  may  be  brought 
against  the  principle  of  assassination,  as  ad- 
vocated by  W.  J.  B.  and  myself. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  drummer  who 
could  not  please  the  man  whom  he  was  Hog- 
ging. If  the  drummer  struck  high,  it  was 
too  high — and  if  he  struck  low,  it  was  too 
low,  compelling  him  at  last  to  declare,  that 
do  what  he  would,  in  the  striking  way,  he 
cou'd  not  give  satisfaction.  Now,  really, 
without  offence,  Diagoras  Atheo3  and  Charles 
Dent  appear  to  me  very  much  like  the  man 
who  was  being  flogged — use  what  arguments 
we  might  or  how  we  might,  W.  J.  B  and 
myself  cannot  please  them. 

In  No.  78  it  was  contended  by  W.  J.  B. 
that  so  long  as  the  world  was  governed  by 
physical  force,  the  same  force  must  always  be 
resorted  to,  to  obtain  just  rights  and  real  liber- 
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tits  for  the  people — also,  that  the  Irish  protes- 
tant  church  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  present, 
and  all  previous,  disaffection  in  that  country 
— and  that  the  wisest  course  for  the  Irish  to 
pursue  would  be  to  murder,  or  assassinate, 
some  few  of  the  protestant  parsons,  as  a 
warning  for  the  rest  to  leave  the  country 
and  their  possessions,  the  only  means  by 
which  tranquility  could  be  restored  to  the 
distracted  and  impoverished  inhabitants. 
But  it  was  also  provided,  or  recommended, 
in  the  event  of  the  better  sort  of  protestant 
parsons  not  taking  the  hint,  that  they  like- 
wise should  be  similarly  disposed  of — half 
measures  being  rightly  considered  worse 
than  no  measures.  This  most  horribly 
shocked  "A  Coventry  Socialist  Lecturer," 
was  considered  to  be  "impolitic  "  by  G.J. H., 
and  startled  from  their  propriety  Henry 
JtfFeiy,  and  other  friends  to  atheism  in 
Glasgow,  who  were  astonished  at  u  the  cool- 
ness with  which  murder  was  advised." 

In  reply  to  the  Coventry  Lecturer  directly, 
and  all  other  objectors  indirectly,  W.J.B. 
adduced  a  number  of  arguments  and  autho- 
rities in  support  of  the  general  principle  of 
the  morality  of  a  people  resorting  to  physical 
force  to  redress  their  grievances — and  also  a 
number  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  good  which 
had  resulted  from  the  application  of  the  par- 
ticular description  of  physical  force  recom- 
mended by  him  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

In  No.  86  I  published  my  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  recommendation  of  W.J.B. — 
defended  the  general  principle  involved,  aa 
well  as  the  particular  application  of  that 
principle  to  Ireland,  backing  my  opinion. of 
its  efficacy  by  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  an 
ardeut  Irish  reformer,  Patrick  O'Higgins. 
But  all  this  has  failed  to  produce  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  two  at  least  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Oracle — Diagoras  Atheos  and  Charles 
Dent.  Diagoras  Atheos  conceives"  W.J.B.'s 
line  of  argument  is  unworthy  of  him  as  an 
atheist,"  and  that  his  "  Historical  researches 
are  doubtless  very  instructive,  merely  as  such, 
but  in  the  way  of  argument  they  amount  to 
nothing."  Charles  Dent  asks,  "  But  hour 
does  the  projector  (W.J.B.)  defend  his  sen- 
timent ?  chiefly  by  raking  from  the  pages  of 
doubtful  and  partisan  history,  and  culling 
from  the  speeches  of  partisan  parliamentary 
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declaimers — but  though  such  instances  and 
authorities  were  never  so  numerous,  they, 
the  writers  and  speakers,  were  by  no  mean- 
professed  oracles  of  reason,  or  vindicators  o! 
philosophy.'' 

From  the  writings  of  these  gentlemen  it 
will  be  seen,  that  what  has  hitherto  been 
considered  the  safest  guide  for  humanity, 
namely,  the  experience  of  the  past,  passes  for 
nothing,  or  less  than  nothing,  and  weighs  not 
as  dust  in  the  balance.  Ardently  desiring, 
and  zealously  labouring  to  produce  a  more 
safe  and  happy  constitution  of  society  than 
the  world  has  hitherto  witnessed,  they  reject 
with  scorn  and  indignation  the  resort  to  any 
of  the  modes  of  reform  which  have  hitherto 
been  found  of  service  in  such  states  of  society 
in  which  we  now  exist.  They  are  for  using 
those  means  only  which  we  imagine  will  be 
resorted  to  when  men  have  entirely  changed 
their  present  habits  and  ideas — utterly  re- 
gardless of  their  total  inapplicability  to  our 
present  wants  and  institutions. 

Men  have  never  yet  been  governed  by 
reason — when  they  are,  reason  alone  will  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  changes  which  rea- 
son might  dictate  as  necessary.  When  we 
are  in  Rome  we  must  do  as  Romans  do — or 
take  the  consequences — and  so  long  as  club 
law  is  triumphant,  malcontents  must  either 
oppose  force  to  force,  or  submit  to  have  their 
brains  dashed  out,  if  they  will  grumble. 
Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  pursue  what  course 
he  pleases  when  suffering  from  oppre.-sion. 
I  have  stated  my  feelings  and  convictions, 
and  Diagoras  Atheo3  his — but  I  do  not  see 
the  justice  of  denouncing  my  opinions  as  un- 
worthy of  a  man  or  degrading  to  philosophy, 
simply  because  the  objector  is  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  any  and  every  tyranny,  rather  than 
shed  blood  in  self  defence.  As  a  question  of 
policy,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  unsound, 
and  as  a  principle  of  action  most  .immoral. 
Diagoras  Atheos,  in  No.  92,  speaking  of  my 
reply  to  him,  says,  "  You  look  backward — I 
look  forward — you  style  me  visionary  and 
cloud-clapt — and  I  you,  short-sighted  and 
smoke-enveloped.  Look  at  the  world  as  it  is, 
eh?  and,  I  suppose,  imitate  it  —  quarrel, 
fight,  shoot,  stab,  rob,  pilfer,  and,  finally, 
make  fools  of  ourselves,  and  all  because  the 
world  does  so.  No,  whilst  I  look  at  the 
world  as  it  is,  I  will  not  forego  the  contem- 
plation of  what  it  might  be — and,  as  I  hope, 
will  be."  Neither  will  T — in  fact,  I  ques- 
tion much  whether  Diagoras  Atheos  or  my- 
self would  have  the  heart  to  attempt  any 
reforms  if  we  were  not  emboldened  by  the 
thoughts  of  what  the  world  might  be.  and 
encouraged  by  the  hope  of  what  the  world 
will  be,  even  before  we  become  unconscious 
of  its  passing  scenes. 

When  I  said   "  look  at  the  world  as  it  is," 
it  was  that  we  might  learn  the  cause  of  its 
distempers,  and  apply  an  adequate  remedy, 
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and  not  that  we  should  inoculate  ourselves 
with  its  diseases.  The  maladies  of  present 
and  previoussociety  are, in  my  opinion, mainly 
attributable  to  the  apathy  of  the  multitude, 
and  their  hatred  of  physical  force.  If  1  look 
backward,  I  also  look  forward,  and  do  not 
over-look  the  present  when  thinking  of  the 
future.  The  world  has  hitherto  been  go- 
verned by  force  and  fraud — these  instruments 
of  barbarity  and  tyranny  are  gradually  giving 
way — but  they  are  not  yet  gone,  as  evidenced 
by  the  increase  uf  our  police,  prisons,  and 
churches.  What  would  be  the  most  merciful 
treatment,  and  the  most  sound  policy  towards 
the  monsters  who  could  design,  the  monsters 
who  could  adopt,  and  the  monsters  who  could 
execute  the  duties  in  such  an  ingenious  hell 
as  the  model  prison  of  Pentonville  ?  Some 
men  could  never  be  reformed,  and  these,  I 
should  think,  are  of  the  number. 

Experience,  though  thrown  away  upon 
Charles  Dent  and  Diagoras  Atheos,  may  not 
be  considered  equally  worthless  by  others-— 
and  the  good  likely  to  result  from  a  recent 
case  of  assassination,  might,  with  propriety, 
be  cited  by  me  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  principle  for  which  W.J.  B.  and  rmself 
contend.  Some  time  previous  to  the  1  lth  of 
Aug.  last,  a  private  of  the  5th  Fusileers  died 
from  excessive  fatigue,  caused  by  over  drill. 
On  the  1  lth  of  Aug.  another  private  cf  the 
5th,  named  George  Jubee,  shot  the  adjutant, 
who  was  the  cause  of  the  excessive  drill  of 
which  the  soldiers  complained — Jubee,  on 
being  asked  if  it  was  he  who  committed  the 
murder,  said,  "  Yes — I  might  as  well  be  hung, 
as  killed  by  drill.''  The  opinion  of  the  wau- 
ton  cruelty  of  the  adjutant,  in  enforcing 
such  excessive  drill  is  so  general,  that  I  have 
not  seen  one  single  instance  of  unqualified 
denunciation  of  the  soldier's  conduct  in  any 
of  the  papers  I  have  looked  into.  The 
Dispatch,  while  deprecating  the  conduct  of 
the  soldier,  declared  that  it  hoped  it  would 
act  as  a  warning  to  the  other  martinets  of 
the  army.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was, 
"  That  private  Jubee,  of  the  5th  Fusileers, 
did  kill  and  murder  Adjutant  Robertson 
Mackay,  of  the  said  corps;  ijut  the  jury  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  majority  of  the  men  of  said 
regiment  are  both  murmuring  at  and  suffering 
from  the  drills  and  parades  which  they  have 
daily  to  undergo.  They,  therefore  (the  jury), 
recommend  that  the  proper  authorities  will 
institute  a  strict  and  searching  inquiry  into 
these  matters."  And  I  have  since  read  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  assassination,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief has  resolved  to  establish  a 
uniform  system  of  drill  for  the  whole  force, 
placing  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  cruel  ty- 
rants to  wantonly  torture  those  subject  to 
them.  If  this  be  true,  here  is  an  unexpected 
good  resulting  from  this  very  commendable 
act  of  the  soldier.     To  have  frightened  the 
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other  brutes  in  the  army  would  have  been 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  this  un- 
doubtedly it  would  have  done — but  to  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  a  better  system  generally, 
upon  a  sure  foundation,  is  a  regular  god-send. 

There  must  be  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
men  in  England  who  sympathise  with  Jubee, 
and  who  think  the  adjutant  was  very  pro- 
perly treated — but  they  would  hesitate  to  say 
so  publicly.  These  feelings  are  mine,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  W.  J.B.'s,  also — it  may  be 
indiscreet,  but  it  is  only  honest  in  me  to  ac- 
knowledge it. 

1  hope  those  who  read  these  remarks  will 
well  consider  them,  before  they  decide  against 
the  writer  or  the  writing.  W.  C. 

THE  SCOTCH  GOD  WAR. 


PROSECUTION  OF    McNEIL! 

ATHEISTICAL     RAMBLINGS. 
II. 

A  few  of  the  more  bold   among   the  crowd 
occasionally    ventured    a    purchase.     Back 
numbers  of  the   Oracle   sold   well — particu- 
larly No.  91,  which  was  labelled  the    "  Lee 
Oracle."      About   noon,    the    constable    of 
the  village — a  low  rascal,  named  Maines — 
sneaked  to  the  u  stall,''  and,  after  surveying 
our  collection,  purchased  from  me  Nos    67, 
70,  85,  and  86,  of  the  Oracle.     After  tender- 
ing payment,  he  timidly  said,   "  I  suppose 
you  know  who  T    am  ?"     Upon    receiving 
my  assurance  that  his   person  was  wholly 
unknown    to   me,   he  gave   his   name,    and 
added,  that  the  purchase  which  had  been 
made     was   under   authority    of  the   fiscal. 
"  O,  ho!"  said  I,   "  you   had  better  take  a 
copy  of  '  God  versus  Paterson  ' — I'll  make 
it  threepence   to   you.''     But   the  constable 
was  not  to  be  done      Whether  it  was  that 
the  fourpence  expended  upon  Oracles  was  all 
the    tin    the    authorities   could    raise    that 
morning,  or  whether  it  arose  from  a  meri- 
torious desire  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the 
national  debt,  I  will   not   pretend   to  aver, 
but   "  true  it  is,  and  of  a  verity,"  that   Mr. 
M.  declined  availing  himself  of  my  hand- 
some offer.     I  would  have  presented  it  gratis 
to    the   fiscal  a   ujachall,"   in  name  of  the 
"  Union,"   but   have    strong   objections    to 
"  casting  pearls  ''  you  know  where.     After 
the  restoration  of  Mr.  Maines's  equilibrium, 
he  modestly  said,   "  I'll  take  your  name,  if 
you  please,"  at  the  same  time  drawing  from 
a  greasy  pocket,  a  still  more  greasy  pocket- 
book,  aud,  in   the  right   hand,  flourishing  a 
ha'penny  worth    of  black   lead.     "  You  are 
very  obliging,"  replied  I,"  my  name  is  Boz." 
Down  went  the  pencil  on  a  dirty  leaf  of  the 
aforesaid     pocket-book,    and,    after   a   five 
minutes'  struggle  with   the  intricate  figure  of 
a   capital  "  B,"   and     two    or    three   more 
minutes  consumed  in   the  formation   of  an 
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"  o  "  and  two  "  s's,"  my  name,  for  the  nonce* 
stood  thus:  u  Boss." 

"  Where  do  you  reside  ?  "  was  the  next 
query.  "Everywhere,  I  am  a  flying  sta- 
tioner," was  the  reply.  il  Oh  !  but  what 
particular  place  do  you  reside  at?"  "  Any- 
ivhere,"  was  the  answer.  At  this  juncture 
Mr.  Jeffery  (unaware  who  was  addressing  me) 
came  forward,  and  was  about  joining  the 
conversation,  when  Mr.  Maines  inquired  of 
Mr.  J.  where  he  resided.  "  I  do  not  know," 
replied  Jeffery,  "  at  this  moment  I  may  be 
likened  to  the  Son  of  Man,  I  have  not  where 
to  lay  my  head."  "Oh, then,"  said  Maines, 
"  we'll  perhaps  find  lodgings  for  you  to- 
night," and  immediately  thereafter  "  turned 
and  left  the  spot."  It  would  have  been  a 
finished  tableau  had  he  "leant  upon  his 
baton  aud  wiped  away  a  tear!" 

After  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  from  the 
head-constable  of  the  parish, one  would  have 
thought  that,  like  the  "  walls  of  Jericho,"  we 
would  ere  night  have  been  on  a  level  with 
the  dust.  But  no,  the  solitary  parish  clock 
tolled  hour  after  hour,  as  1  thought  with 
greater  regularity,  and  more  loudly  than 
usual,  as  if  desirous  of  awakening  Maines  to 
a  sense  of  duty  —  still  no  constable  was 
forthcoming. 

At  two  o'clock  the  bellman  of  the  village 
was  hired  to  announce  that  Mr.  Jeffery  would 
address  the  inhabitants  immediately.  In 
half  an  hour  hundreds  had  congregated  in 
the  principal  street,  and  listened  with  pro- 
found attention  and  respect  to  an  eloquent 
address  from  Mr.  J.  on  the  subject  of  prose- 
cution for  opinion's  sake.  The  address 
lasted  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  auditors, 
one  and  all,  seemed  to  have  been  powerfully 
impressed  with  what  they  had  just  heard. 
In  short,  "Mr.  Jeffery  ;s  address "  was  the 
village  theme  up  to  the  hour  of  our  depar- 
ture, aud  cannot  fail  being  productive  of 
great  good  to  freedom's  cause. 

After  dinner  we    took   upon    ourselves   to 
call   on    the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee.     The  manse   lies 
about  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Campsie. 
Imagine  a  fine  semicircular  range   of   hills, 
some  ol  which,  resembling  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,   are  cultivated   to   the  summit. 
The  dell,  or"  clachan,"  formed  by  this  range 
is  beautifully  picturesque  :    the  village  lying 
at   the  entrance  sloping  gently  upwards   on 
each  side.     Beyond  this,  beautiful  clumps  of 
trees,  running  waters,  and   the  placid   pool. 
Here  and  there  a  pretty  whitewashed  cottage 
showing  itself  between  the  interstices  of  the 
umbrageous  plantain  ;  and,  beyond  all,  the 
solitary  two-storied  manse,  haughtily  sending 
forth  its  smoke  in  the  centre  of  the  well-cul- 
tivated glebe — forcibly  reminding  one  of  the 
profession   of   its   occupant.        The   highest 
hill  of  the  range   frowns  upon   the  dwelling 
of  the  man  of  god,  like  the  genius  of  troth 
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threatening    to  crush  the  demon   of  error,  j 
Picture  these  things  to  the  imagination,  and 
you  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  "  clachan." 

After  dinner,  then,  we  called  upon  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lee.  Our  ohject  in  doing  so  was 
to  invite  that  reverend  person  to  a  genuine 
cup  of  "Captain  Pidding,"  in  the  "Ton- 
tine," but,  as  (ate  would  have  it,  Mr.  Lee 
was  not  at  home.  Determined,  however,  to 
leave  behind  us  a  memento  of  our  anxiety  to 
have  an  interview,  Mr.  Jeffery  left  the  fol- 
lowing note  : 

"  The  Rev.  Robt.  T.ee,  minister  of  Campsie. 

"Sir. — Having  heard  of  the  incarceration, 
at  your  instance,  of  a  young  man,  named 
McNeil,  charged  with  vending  works  of  a 
liberal  character,  a  few  gentlemen  from 
Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere,  have  been  in  the 
village  of  Campsie  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  from  that  inquiry  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  short  of  your 
meeting  me  in  public  debate,  on  the  various 
questions  involved  in  vour.  to  me,  most  out- 
rageous, though  christian,  conduct,  must  take 
place.  I  now  beg,  then,  in  the  most  re- 
spectful manner  to  challenge  you  publicly  to 
discuss  the  question,  l  Is  the  christian  reli- 
gion true,  and  its  tendency  beneficial  ?' 

"  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself,  reverend  sir, 
yours,  &c,  Henry  Jeffery. 

"  Campsie,  Oct.  5th,  1843." 

This  note  was  left  for  the  rev.  gentleman 
in  his  own  parlour,  and  we  returned  to 
Campsie, with  the  intention  of  displaying  our 
stall  by  torch-light  during  the  evening,  as 
day-light  was  now  slowly  drawing  on  her 
sable  mantle.  We  scoured  the  village  in 
vain,  searching  for  a  torch,  and  were  at  last 
compelled  to  show  our  books  by  the  light  of 
the  moon.  At  seven  o'clock  the  print-fields 
vomited  their  myriads  of  toil-worn  artisans. 
They  crowded  round  the  stall,  and,  seizing 
the  opportunity,  I  began  to  sell  Oracles  of 
Reason  by  Dutch  auction.  Handful  after 
handful  found  its  way  to  the  crowd,  and 
after  a  brisk  sale  of  one  hour  we  brought  the 
siege  of  Campsie  to  a  termination. 

W.  Budge. 
(To  be  continued  ) 


REPORTS   OF  DISCUSSION 

ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF    GOD, 

At  Branch  A  1,  John  Street,  London. 

FIFTH    NIGHT. 

The  chairman  having  read  the  minutes  of 
the  last  evening  from  the  Oracle,  made  some 
observations  relative  to  the  confusion  which 
had  then  taken  place,  saying,  that  it  had 
been  a  rule  to  allow  parties  to  speak  to  the 
general  question,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
all  the  information  possible  on  the  subject  un- 
der discussion,  and  believed  that  such  latitude 
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was  more  beneficial  than  otherwise — stated 
his  determination  ro  act,  as  hitherto,  with  the 
strictest  impartiality,  and  as  Mr.  L.  Jones 
had  desired  to  speak  to  the  question  generally , 
so  had  he  been  allowed,  as  had  Mr.  Ellis 
previously. 

Mr  McCullough  thought  that  speakers 
should  take  the  affirmative  or  the  negative 
of  any  question  submitted  for  discuss. on, 
otherwise,  instead  of  an  inquiry  about  god, 
we  might  perhaps  be  edified  with  a  discourse 
on  hrick-making,  or  breeches-making.  This 
might  be  called  the  age  of  controversy,  there 
is  now  no  subject  too  abstruse,  no  subject  too 
sacred  for  popular  investigation,  and  the  one 
under  consideration  was  the  most  important  of 
all,  as  it  affects  the  human  race — agreed 
with  Lloyd  Jones,  that  the  god  of  the  bible 
was  the  counterpart  of  the  Jewish  mind — is 
man  prone  to  irritability,  so  is  the  Jew  god  : 
"let  me  alone,  that  my  wrath  may  wax 
hot  against  them'' — to  propitiate  this  god, 
blood  must  be  shed,  but  it  was  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats,  the  christian  god  was  so 
much  the  worse,  as  requiring  human  blood, 
nay,  the  blood  of  an  only  son.  As  to  the 
universality  of  the  god-idea,  Mr.  McC. 
would  ask  why,  if  the  deiry  implanted  this 
idea  in  the  mind  of  man,  is  the  idea  different 
in  every  different  individual,  sometimes  a 
stone,  a  serpent,  or  calabash  ?  Mr.  Lloyd 
Jones  had  asked,  would  not  atheists,  with 
their  dry,  cold  reasoning,  destroy  the  bliss  ul 
feelings  of  our  nature  P  Yes,  when  such 
blissful  feelings  lead  to  death — as  the  travel- 
ler in  a  snowy  region  would  give  all  he 
possessed  for  a  minute's  sleep,  would  another 
not  be  acting  honestly  in  warning  him  of  his 
danger,  and  preventing,  if  possible,  the 
certain  fatal  result?  Just  so  fatal  to  man's 
true  interests  is  religion — and  it  is  the  atheist's 
duty  to  r-use  its  victims  from  their  torpor. 
Mr.  McCullough  assured  Mr.  Jones  he  had 
the  highe-t  respect  for  him,  and  confessed 
himself  converted  from  wesleyanism  by  him 
some  years  since  at  Manchester,  therefore  had 
been  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Jones  say  he 
would  take  the  affirmative  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Pratt,  in  reply  to  Mr.  M'Cullough's 
quesrion.  why  did  not  god  do  this,  that,  and 
the  other?  said,  god  was  placed  in  the 
position  of  the  old  man  and  his  ass — admit- 
ted  as  much  nonsense  on  the  side  of  the 
deist  as  on  that  of  the  atheist — said  that 
thos-  who  asserted  the  infinity  of  matter, 
must  hold  themselves  ready  to  put  the  world 
into  a  glass  bottle— also  assured  his  audience 
that  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  a  tube  of 
mercury. 

Mr.  Dunn  appealed  to  the  common  sense 
of  his  audience,  asking,  does  god  exist,  or  do 
they  themselves  exist  ?  that  is  the  question. 
Nothing  had  been  said  to  prove  a  creative 
p0wer -suppose  a  vacuum,  according  to  Mr. 
Pratt,   is  that  god  ?      Mr.  D.  could  not  see 
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how  the  negative  of  something,  which  is 
nothing,  should  combine  with  other  nothing 
to  produce  a  something. 

The  chairman  observed,  that  the  question 
as  originally  opened  had  been  wandered 
from  —instead  ol  confining  themselves  to  the 
common  notions  of  a  god,  they  had  almost 
wholh  talked  of  a  philosophic  god — that  is 
not  the  question. 

Mr.  Puddeford  said,  he  had  heard  of 
the  spirit  of  narure — now  this  was  as  absurd 
as  no  god  at  all.  All  men  possess  little  or 
more  of  the  spirit  of  nature,  but  the  spirit  of 
nature  has  bft  us  no  record  of  its  tart  in  the 
formation  of  living  things.  That  god  is  infi- 
nite is  presumed  from  the  comparative 
infinity  of  our  own  minds. 

Mr.  Holyoake  said  he  had  not  risen 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Puddeford,  that  gen- 
tleman was  a  sufficient  reply  to  himself. 
Though  the  atheists  formed  a  party  in  this 
discussion,  he  trusted  that  they  were  without 
party  feelings.  The  principles  of  atheism 
should  belong  to  all  parties.  His  ingenious 
friend  Mr.  Ellis  had  invented  a  general 
question  in  the  debate,  he  (Mr.  H  )  had  no 
objection  to  this — it  proved  that  theism  was 
abandoned  by  its  own  champions  as  inde- 
fensible. It  was  something  for  theists  to 
invest  deity  with  the  greatness  of  personality, 
the  glory  of  intelligence,  and  the  splendour 
of  infinite  attributes,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones's 
god  was  an  unintelligent  principle — ragged, 
barren,  bald,  and  bare.  Analogy  proved 
that  intelligence  belongs  only  to  personality, 
and,  as  Mr.  L.  Jones  denied  a  person,  his 
deity  was  an  unintelligent  principle.  The 
debate  properly  related  to  the  existence  of 
gods  in  general — not  to  the  god  of  the  bible 
alone.  Surely  Mr.  J.  never  promised  to  de- 
fend the  god  of  the  bible.  Mr.  J.  had  said 
he  could  not  be  rconeiled  to  the  world 
without  a  deity.  Bur.  Mr.  J.  consented  that 
his  deity  was  electricity — w.  re  they  then  to 
und  rstand  that  it  was  electricity  that  gilded 
nature  and  reconciled  Mr.  Jones  to  the  par- 
snip and  the  magot?  The  Mexicans,  the 
Mohicans,  and  the  Mingoes  had  been  swept 
from  the  world  by  a  horrid  christian  rapacity 
— before  our  own  eyes  vice  rankly  flourished, 
and  honest  merit  was  trampled  down — 
what  consolation  was  it  to  be  told  there 
existed  either  a  power  or  prnciple  who  could 
ayert  these  evils  and  yet  does  not  do  it? 
The  atheist's  was  a  nobler  belief. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  came  forward,  but  the 
audience  preferred  to  hear  a  Mr.  Gwy/nn, 
a  comparative  stranger,  who,  however,  dis- 
appointed them,  occupying  his  time  by 
impressing  upon  his  audience  the  fact  that 
both  Mr.  Hetheiington  and  Mr.  Jones  had 
admitted  the  existence  of  a  power  capable 
ol  producing  all  things,  and  had  also  con- 
fessed it  mysterious,  thereby  placing  them- 
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selves  in  such  a  position  as  to  disqualify 
them  from  judging  of  his  (Mr.  O.'s)  belief  in 
the  god  of  the  bible,  whether  right  or 
wrong.  Mr.  G.  promised  to  give  us  some 
information    about    god    at   a    future    time. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  would  not  hold  himself 
to  be  consistent  through  life  for  any  man  or 
st  t  of  men,  but  would  endeavour  to  act 
consistently  with  truth  and  honesty — had 
not  spoken  of  god  as  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  of  feeling,  and  therefore  stood  alone — 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  a  crowd 
to  give  hirn  sanction  for  bis  opinions,  nor 
look  for  applause  from  any  audience  or 
pack  ol  men  —it  had  been  said  there  were 
but  two  sides  to  this  question,  why  there 
were  a  dozen  sides,  and,  besides  the  unbe- 
liever on  the  one  hand,  and  the  personifier 
on  the  other,  there  were  doubtless  many  in 
the  meeting  who  took  the  same  view  of  the 
question  as  himself — some  scenes  in  nature 
he  felt  delighted  with,  and  this  feeling  he 
called  god — and  the  involuntary  yielding  to 
this  overpowering  feeling  he  called  worship — 
objected  to  the  notion  of  future  punishment, 
but  not  to  the  imagination  of  future  rewards 
— recommended  atheists  not  to  meddle  with 
that  religious  feeling  which  was  better  than 
anything  they  had  put  forward,  observing, 
that,  as  a  party,  they  would  go  far  to  destroy 
man's  capability  of  enjoying  the  delightful 
feelings  ot  our  nature  He  would  unite  with 
all  in  the  attainment  of  a  palpable  physical 
good,  but  not  with  them  in  matters  of 
feeling  or  opinion — and  all  who  interfered 
with  these,  would  be  tyrannical  or  illiberal 
if  they  had  the  power,  whether  members  of 
a  christian,  or  of  an  anti  persecution  society. 

Mr.  Holyoake  moved  another  question, 
name  y,  "  Is  the  belief  in  a  deity  of  any 
kind     morally  beneficial  ?''     Carried   by    a 
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THE  LAW  OF  JE^US. 

Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;  for 
this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.—  Jesus  Christ. 

Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  you.  The  golden  rule  of  all  honest  men. 
— Diugoras  Atheos,  Oracle  oj  Reason,  No.  88. 

These  words  are  susceptible  of  a  variety  of 
meanings,  when  applied  to  practice.  You 
are  commanded  to  do  as  you  would  be  done 
unto,  that  is,  your  feelings  and  volitions  are 
to  be  the  standard  of  the  feelings  and  voli- 
tions of  all  other  people.  A  Bruce  says, 
thinking  religiously,  I  would  wish  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  public  as  I  am  going  to 
treat  Paterson,  if  1  were  guilty  of  similar 
blasphemies.  Judging  from  his  own  idio- 
syncrasy, the  creature  only  of  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  him,  how  possibly  can 
he  be  a  judge,  and  throw  himself  into  the 
situation  aud  organisation  of  another  ? 

Jardine  construes  the  rule  the  same,  and 
inclined  to  do  the  same  thing  as  a  Bruce  or 
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Green,  his  feelings  naturally  carry  him  to 
put  himself  in  their  place.  He  acts, 
accordingly,  in  violation  of  all  justice, 
denies  redress  to  the  injured,  and  acquits  the 
offenders  against  the  laws — but  he  does  as  he 
would  he  done  unto,  as  far  as  himself  and  his 
friends  at  the  bar  are  concerned.  I  believe 
by  far  the  largest  class  of  people  act  upon 
this  interpretation  of  the  new  commandment, 
and  are  impervious  to  all  other  rules  of 
conduct  or  modes  of  reasoning.  Some  there 
are,  that  carry  out  this  view  of  the  saying  to 
a  much  greater  degree  of  extravagance. 
They  have  not  to  act  upon  it,  therefore  it 
may  be  only  what  is  called  the  affectation 
of  fine  sentiment.  They  place  themselves 
in  the  situation  of  all  the  villains — they 
adopt  their  case  as  their  own — they  have  a 
friendly  feeling  for  tyrants,  murderers,  and 
robbers — and  cannot  sympathise  with  the 
victims.  They  address  the  latter,  and  say, 
"  Do  as  you  would  be  done  unto  if  you  were 
in  the  situation  of  the  former — they  are  not 
to  be  hurt  in  their  persons  or  feelings,  but  to 
be  pitied."  They  have  such  an  amiable 
weakness,  they  cannot  find  it  in  their  heart, 
they  say,  to  hate  the  instruments  of  any 
wickedness,  so  much  as  to  pity  them  for 
their  mental  blindness,  induced  by  the  preju- 
dices to  which  unavoidable  circumstances 
have  given  birth.  The  greater  the  instance 
of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  the  more  do  these 
kind  hearts  overflow  with  generous  pity,  and 
are  stirred  up  with  frantic  emotion.  They 
go  about  like  Billy  Lackadays,  with  a  hand- 
kerchief to  their  eyes,  weeping  over  these 
objects  of  their  affection,  and  if  their  loves 
are  in  danger,  they  can  hold  no  longer,  they 
cry  out — save  him,  save  him  !  Thus,  when 
some  one  had  the  indiscretion  to  recommend 
that  very  serious  notice  should  be  taken  of 
the  exploits  of  a  Bruce,  the  natural  conse- 
quences which  Black,  of  the  Chronicle, 
thought  must  have  ensued,  if  there  had  been 
at  the  time  a  man  in  the  shop — a  deist  im- 
mediately confesses  to  the  soft  impeachment, 
that  the  criminal  in  danger  is  the  hero  of  his 
adoration,  and  his  fears  overpowering  his 
reason,  he  imagines  his  dead  body  already 
stretched  across  the  threshold,  and,  like 
another  Achilles,  takes  to  his  arms  afresh, 
and  rushes  to  the  field  to  protect,  the  corpse 
of  his  Patroclus.  The  fate  mentioned  which 
attended  parsons  forced  upon  Scotland,  and 
the  extinction  of  those  christian  pharisees  in 
Ireland  proclaimed  as  a  greater  obligation 
on  humanity,  who,  not  content  with  devour- 
ing widows'  houses,  massacred  them  and 
their  fatherless  babes — than  the  land's 
length  is  filled  with  lamentations,  and  like 
Rachels  weeping  for  their  children,  that 
would  not  be  comforted,  the  apprehensions 
of  many  for  the  safety  of  the  pTorestant 
clergy  cannot  be  pacified.  As  if  they  sus- 
pected what  was  once  written  in  the  pro- 
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phetic  pages  of  the  Oracle  must  prove  true 
and  their  pretty  innocents  must  be  sacrificed. 
The  spirit  of  these  gentle  souls  was  much 
troubled  at  the  shock  which  the  prejudices  of 
the  faithful  received  from  the  proceedings 
last  year,  in  Holywell-street.  Of  c-urse  it 
was  do  as  you  would  be  done  unto,  your 
liberty  was  displeasing  to  the  religious,  you 
would  not  like  it  if  you  "were  they,  you  must 
therefore  consult  their  feelings,  and  make  a 
sacrifice  of  your  natural  rights,  and  the 
object  you  are  endeavouring  to  obtain,freedom 
of  expression.  When  these  remonstrances 
did  not  succeed,  and  Paterson  would  not 
wait  for  the  improvement  of  public  opinion 
and  atheism  made  easy  in  practice,  then 
these  champions  of  the  christians  grew  quite 
furious,  and  the  deists,  infidels,  and  progres- 
sive atheists  swore  it  was  regular  persecu- 
tion— Paterson  and  his  supporters  were  all 
bigots,  and  if  they  came  into  power,  a  reign 
of  blood  and  terror  would  succeed,  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  superstition.  No 
doubt  many  more  than  said  it,  felt  greatly 
relieved  when  Paterson  was  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  the  tender  mercies  of  those, 
whose  unhappy  lot,  in  being  so  long  pre- 
vented wreaking  their  vengeance  on  Pater- 
son, had  excited  the  deep  commiseration  of 
these  philosophers  and  philanthropists.  The 
proceedings  in  Edinburgh,  before  old  wounds 
were  allowed  to  heal  over,  must  touch  up 
the  raw  of  these  Lazarusses  terribly.  Par- 
liament is  over,  and  the  Paterson  session 
begins — there  is  no  more  talk,  and  there  is 
the  devil  to  do — St.  Stephen  is  silent,  but 
St.  Andrew  will  be  walking  out  of  his 
grave  all  the  recess.  There  was  the  intru- 
sion and  non-intrusion  question  settled,  and 
trumpeted  forth  in  the  queen's  speech,  the 
affair  seemed  to  have  ended  to  the  heart's 
content  of  socialists  and  philosophers,  two 
sets  of  preachers  paid  instead  of  one  to  fire 
away  blank  cartridge  at  each  other,  when 
lo  and  behold,  there  was  Paterson  with  his 
"  I  hope  1  dont  intrude,"  setting  up  shop  in 
the  northern  capital,  and  single-handed  and 
ill-provided  with  ammunition,  dealing  in  no 
child's  play,  or  thimble-riggery,  to  raise  the 
wind.  The  infant  atheists,  "  mewling  and 
puking  in  the  nurse's  arms,"  are  not  shocked. 
No,  the  sensations  of  young  England  are  of 
too  refined  a  nature,  but  they  are  truly 
grieved  that  Paterson  and  Co.  should  resent 
the  prosecution  of  Robinson  and  Finlay,  and 
carry  the  war  of  infidelity  into  the  most 
bible-reading,  religious  country  in  the  world. 
According  to  them,  how  can  Paterson  attacl 
his  enemies,  when  he  should  wish  them 
well,  congratulate  the  parsons  on  the  increase 
of  their  numbers,  and  hope  their  flocks  roaj 
be  brimfull  of  superstition  ?  The  goldei 
rule  of  all  honest  men,  "  Do  as  you  would 
be  done  unto,"  is  quite  clear  on  the  occasion, 
and  there  is  no  need  making  a  new  one, 
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Paterson  has  only  to  put  it  to  himself,  how 
he  can  shock  the  prejudices  of  those 
whose  places  and  characters  he  w.  uld 
undoubtedly  occupy  at  this  moment,  had  he 
been  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  same 
circumstances,  and  the  answer  will  be  that 
he  will  pack  up  his  goods,  be  off,  and  leave 
his  bail  to  take  the  consequences.  It  is 
really  distressing  to  see  how  they  compas- 
sionate those  who,  having  received  a  olow  on 
one  cheek,  are  disposed  not  quietly  to  put  up 
with  another,  but  to  pay  their  creditors  with 
interest.  One  would  think,  from  their  anxiety, 
the  fatal  consequences  might  happen  to  them 
which  were  apprehended  from  persons 
allowed  to  attack  the  property  and  life  of 
others.     Instead  of  saying 

Lay  on  Macduff; 
And  damned  be  he  that  first  cries  hold,  enough ! 

they  rush  between  the  combatants,  and  im- 
plore him  who  has  received  the  first  blow, 
and  can  make  out  the  case  of  the  greatest 
injuries,  to  do  the  deed  which  was  intended 
for  himself,  and  heroically  fall  on  his  own 
sword,  rather  than  let  his  enemy  die.  If 
Paterson  had  been  in  Edinburgh  last  cen- 
tury, when  blasphemy  might  be  punished 
with  death,  according  to  the  new  rules  of 
morality,  he  should  have  erected  a  gallows 
before  his  house,  and  some  fine  morning 
shown  himself  hanging  to  the  delighted 
people  of  Edinburgh.  They  would  have 
Paterson  bless  them  that  curse  him,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  him.  No 
doubt  all  the  saints,  when  they  say,  "  Thy 
kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven,''  are  aiming  at  the  same 
results,  and  only  doing  as  they  would  be 
done  unto,  when,  with  the  blessing  of  god, 
they  make  short  work  of  Paterson.  He  must 
already  have  the  moral  dignity  of  his  cha- 
racter severely  tried,  when  having  lost 
several  pounds  worth  of  stock,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered pick-pocketing  and  shoplifting,  if  he 
were  to  take  it  back  again — and  had  he  the 
meanness,  the  cowardice,  and  the  dishonesty, 
deliberately  to  execute  a  rescue,  he  would  be 
avoided  as  a  hissing  viper,  or  any  other 
obnoxious  reptile.  Paterson  has  not  only 
the  golden  rules  of  Jesus,  and  other  mixed 
metal  ones  to  guide  him,  but  the  example  of 
the  great  christian  lawgiver,  and  his  holy 
army  of  martyrs,  to  point  the  moral,  and  to 
second  the  advice  of  some  of  his  atheistical 
friends.  Jesus  finding  that  people  would 
not  do  to  him  as  he  would  be  done  unto — made 
a  great  man  of — he  wheeled  about  and  turned 
about,  and  did  to  himself  what  he  would  do  to 
others,  had  himself  hanged,  and  gave  that 
commandment  to  his  followers,  until  they 
could  kill,  and,  in  their  turn,  do  as  they 
would  be  done  unto.  Thus  does  the  maxim 
suit  itself  to  all  situations.  These  semi- 
christian  atheists  think  the  greater  right  of 
society  is  to  bring  to  the  rope  and  gallows 
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those  who  attempt  to  carry  out  their  favour- 
ite principle,  "  resist  evil."  I  doubt 
whether  they  would  be  gratified  even  in  the 
presentstate  of  various  self-imposed  tyrannies 
moral  and  physical.  It  has  always  b^en 
laid  down  by  the  law  that  a  person  has  a 
right  to  defend  his  house  and  property,  even 
if  it  end  in  the  death  of  the  aggressors,  and 
with  all  the  passive  obedience  of  the  atheists 
in  favour  of  the  utmost  illegal  severity,  I 
doubt  whether  the  christian  judges  of  the 
land  would  agree  to  have  considered  as 
murder,  and  punished  as  such,  the  undis- 
puted privilege  of  an  Englishman.  It 
appears  to  me,  if  Paterson  entertained  the 
ferocious  views  of  an  atheist  who  quotes 
scripture,  and  "  Asserts  the  greater  right  of 
society  to  bring  to  the  rope  and  to  the  gal- 
lows those  who  merely  attempt  to  resist  evil,'7 
Paterson  would,  according  to  this  reading  of 
•'  do  as  you  would  be  done  unto,"  be  justi- 
fied in  coolly  and  deliberately  running 
through  the  body  the  person  of  him  who 
should  intend  to  break  his  bones  and  take 
his  property.  He  would  be  only  doing  to 
another,  according  to  the  prescription  and 
practice,  as  he  would  wish  to  be  done  unto 
under  like  circumstances.  W.J.B. 


NOTICE. 

J.  Merrin's  Song  is  too  long  for  the  Oracle. 

H.  Greensides  recommends  the  formation  of  an 
Atheistic  Union.  He  is  thanked  tor  his  hints  which 
will,  if  possible,  be  acted  on.  His  good-natured 
acrostic  is  not  exactly  suitable.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Anti-Persecution  Union  will  write  to  him. 

M.  R.,  Manchester— His  "  Greatest  Slave"  has 
considerable  merit,  but  does  not  "  ht  "  us. 

E.M.,  Manchester — His  "  Pills  for  the  Pious  "  are 
of  such  dimensions  that  the  holy  gullet  must  be 
greatly  distended  in  swallowing  them.  The  inser- 
tion of  them  is  declined,  because  we  who  war  with 
the  idea  of  the  existence  of  god  care  not  to  reason 
against  the  attributes  of  such  being.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  a  vulgar  notion,  that  "all  things  are  possible 
with  god,"  or  any  being.  But  when  people  have 
credulity  enough  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
deity,  all  other  nonsense  follows  as  amatter  of  course. 
Destroy  the  root  and  the  branches  will  wither. 

It.  K.,  Northampton  sends  some  waggish  lines  on 
the  Jew-book  declaration  that  4i  Some  men  love 
darkness  rather  than  light  .because  their  deeds  are 
evil."  R.  F.  alludes  to  the  famous  posterior  evi- 
dence of  god's  existence  which  Moses  obtained,  and 
says  : 

i*  If  men  love  darkness  more  than  light 

Because  their  deeds  are  evil, 
Then  is  not  god  who  shuns  the  light 
A  child  too  of  the  devil?" 
The  other  verses  are  too  prolix  for  insertion. 

Paul  the  Apostle  of  Atheism,  Wigan — The  same 
objection  applies  to  his  communication'  as  that 
made  to  "  Pills  for  the  Pious."     Declined.- 

Chas.  Dent's  Providence  accepted. 

The  "  Vine,  Wine,  and  Cup,"  declined.  Surely 
the  writer  does  not  wish  us  to  break  our  pledge. 

RECEIVED.— A  New  Christmas  Carol,  byA.R. 
How  should  we  Act?  by  Charles  John  Savage.  M. 
K.'s  Lines  about  the  Man  -wot  stole  the  i\ eddy.  A 
Young  Man  who  has  been  a  supporter  of  the  Oracle 
from  it3  commencement.  The  Wild  and  Wicked 
Youth,byA.C.  AndVV.M.D.,Bath— who  willgieatly 
oblige  the  editor  by  sending  him  Mr.  .L's  address. 

ERRATUM.— In  the  first  line  of  Mr.  H.'s  reply, 
on  page  345,  read  now  for  "  not." 
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HYMNS  FOR  THE  MILLION— No.  4. 

PARODY  ON  JOHN   ANDERSON 
MY  JO. 

Air,  "  John  Anderson  my  Jo." 

My  bonnie  Meg,  my  jo  Meg, 

When  we  gang  up  to  heaven, 
"We'll  sit  upon  Jehovah's  knee 

From  morning  until  even  ; 
And  we'll  fi^ht  and  rlite,  like  angels  bright, 

Although  auld  god  say  no, 
And  we'll  quarrel  through  eternity, 

My  bonnie  Meg,  my  jo. 

My  bonnie  Meg,  my  jo  Meg, 

When  n'ght  begins  to  fa', 
And  god  all  tired's  yone  to  sleep, 

In  heaven's  great  big  ha', 
We'll  scamper  aff  to  hell's  wide  gates 

And  make  the  dril  a  bow, 
And  we'll  ask  admission  i'or  ae  night, 

My  bonnie  Meg,  my  jo. 

My  bonn:e  Meg,  my  jo  Meg, 

When  this  great  god's  ashep, 
And  ad  his  power  and  mightiness 

No  mo  e  than  a  dead  sheep, 
Good  deil,  we'll  say,  now  is  your  time, 

To  heaven  you  should  tjo, 
And  bring  his  aodship  down  to  hell, 

My  bonnie  Meg,  my  jo. 

My  bonnie  Meg,  my  jo  Meg, 

When  god  in  hell  is  laid 
And  he  has  felt  the  fiendish  pangs 

He  for  poor  souls  has  made, 
He'll  rue  he  made  the  lake  of  fire, 

To  burn  himself  in,  so 
He'll  turn  it  into  paradise, 

My  bonnie  Meg,  my  jo. 

Glasgow,  Oct.,  1843. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
tor  the  London  A nti- Persecution   Union. 

Mr.  Gullett <e0    1     0 

Mr.  Palmer 0     1     0 

Beelzebub,  lloxton      0     1     0 

Mr.  Gibbs,  per  W.  J 0     10 

Per  Mr.  McCullough,  collector  No.  20  ..  0  1  ] 
G.J.  H.,  Sec.  A.P.U. 

Subscriptions  for  th?  Anti-Persecution  Union  are 
received  by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  5,  Greengate,  Salford. 

As  the  Scottish  Trials  are  approaching,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Collectors  of  the  Anti- Persecution  Union 
will  spare  no  exertions  in  collecting  funds,  and  that 
they  will  make  their  remittances  by  the  end  of 
October.  G.  J.  H. 

■■■!■■'  .  I  If  I       ■  ^-r^^^^^^-f^^y-^' 

ERRATUM— For  "  Dumbartonshire,"  p.  M'J, 
read  Stirlingshire,  in  "  Atheistical  Rainblings." 

gggp0  A  Shop  for  the  sale  of  all  ki;ids  of  Blasphe- 
my has  been  opened  at  No.  2,  TOWER-LANE, 
Second  Door  from  John  Street,  BRISTOL.  Back 
Nos.  of  the  Oracle  may  be  obtained  by  ordering. 

Nos.  1  and  8  are  now  in  print,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  ordering. 
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London. — Atheism  excites  a  fair  share 
of  attention  here.  The  discussion  at  John- 
street  is  going  on  and  doing  good.  Mr.  Lloyd 
Jones  has  made  his  debut  as  a  goddist,  and 
if  he  has  contributed  little  to  our  edification, 
he  has  added  greatly  to  our  amusement. 
The  Whitechapel  branch,  which  twelve 
months  ayo  was  so  singularly  squeamish,  has 
lately  concluded  a  long  and  spirited  discus- 
sion on  the  god  question,  in  which  Messrs. 
Power,  Mind,  Intelligence^and  Co.  stood  at 
a  prominent  discount  I  "Aam  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  City  Road  Hall,  on 
atheism,  which  are  well  attended.  The 
plain,  blunt  manner  in  which  they  were  an- 
nounced by  placards  as  "  Lecture*  on  Athe- 
ism," excited  a  little  surprise,  and  brought 
out  a  Dr.  Betherheim,  who  put  up  his  name 
and  address  as  "  challenger,"  in  the  chival- 
rous manner  of  the  schoo  s,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  hall.  But  1  am  afraid  the  doctor  will 
not  "  show  fight."  The  Discussion  Class 
at  the  Rotunda  have  posted  up  as  a  question, 
"  The  Comparative  Merits  of  Atheism  and 
Deism."  Three-fourths  of  all  th-  questions 
proposed  th-re  have  been  of  a  theological 
character.  On  S  turday  evening,  passing 
by  a  coffee-room  in  one  of  our  institutions,  in 
which  a  harmonic  meeting  was  assembled, 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  president's 
voice  singing,  "  Poor  Jesus  Christ,  '  one  of  ] 
our  new"  Hymns  for  the  million."  I  cannot 
help  saying  here,  that  1  hope  Mr.  Mainzer, 
nor  Mr.  Hullah  will  overlook  our  enJeavours 
to  provide  popular  songs  for  the  use  of  their 
singing  classes.  I  will  let  you  know  as 
soon  as  they  are  introduced  in  Exeter  Hall. 
Mr.  Bendall,  the  excellent  and  liberal  pro- 
prietor of  the  City  Road  Institute,  informs 
me  that  he  "  Intends  dedicating  his  hall  to 
the  known  god,  as  soon  as  such  god  is  found 
out,  for  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  credit  of  the 
unknown  is  diminishing  every  day.''  This 
sentence  expresses  that  regarding  atheism 
in  Lonc'on,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
brief  report  to  convey.  G.  J.  H. 

Just  Published-— Price  Fourpeuce. 
THE  QUESTIONS  OK  ZAPATA;  a  Spanish 
Friar,  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Salamanca.  Presented  to  the  Junta  of  Doctors, 
1629.  The  questions  were  suppressed,  and  the 
author  consigned  to  the  stake,  at  Valladolirl,  in 
1631.  Abounding  with  Extraordinary  Illustrations 
of  the  word  of  g"d.  London:  Hetherington,  40, 
Holywell-street.  Strand. 
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REPORT  OF  PUBLIC  MEETING 

Of  the  Anli- Persecution    Union,    Rotunda, 
London,  \7th  Oct.,  1843. 

Mr.  Skelton,  chairman,  felt  it  a  hon- 
our to  preside  on  that  occasion.  It  was  the 
proper  business  of  working  men  to  step  for- 
ward and  protect  the  free  expression  of 
opinion.  It  was  of  more  importance  to  them 
than  to  any  other  class.  Besides,  the  defence 
of  the  right  to  publish  heterodoxy  was  a 
radical  right,  and  only  the  working  men 
were  ever  found  to  defend  such  useful  privi- 
leges. The  union  had  conducted  all  their 
public  meetings  in  a  spirit  of  independence. 
They  sought  not  and  cared  not  for  titled 
chairmen.  Their  principles  had  never  been 
compromised  by  wealth,  and  he  hoped  they 
never  would.  The  objects  of  the  union  were 
excellent,  and  he  would  support  it  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power,  and  call  on  others  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  Holyoake. — Religion  was  said  to 
be  a  momentous  question,  it  ought  then  to  be 
an  open  question.     Where  men   were  made 
accountable  they    ought   to    be   free.     The 
plague  spot  of  persecution  had  now  appeared 
in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  of  Camp- 
Isie.     Mr.  McNeile  was  taken,   his  wife  left 
in  want.     At  Cheltenham  they  apprehended 
Mrs.  Adams,  her  husband  and  child,  and  left 
er  family  destitute.     Zeal  for  god  spared 
either  age   nor  sex.     Christianity    was   a 
dangerous     moral    nuisance    which    public 
jpinion  ought  to  put  down.     Robt.  Ha!l  had 
raid  infidelity  was  ferocious — hut  let  Robert 
Hall  look  at  home.     The  resolution  he  moved 
condemned   all  legal  interference   with  opi- 
nion.    Persons  might  argue,    censure,   and 
execrate,  but  not  imprison  or  fine.     That 
nost   ferocious    of  all  journals,   the   Times, 
night  say  what  it  pleased  about   him — and 
|>n  one  occasion  it  had  said  some  complimen- 
\ary   things — if  it    would  but  allow   a   fair 
:hance  of  reply.     Some  persons  had  said  that 
vlr.  Paterson  and  others  bad  provoked  pro 
ecution,  but  such  persons  ought  to  blush  for 
heir  own  degradation.     To   provoke  was  to 
utrage — and    was   it    to    be   considered    an 
utrage  to  speak   out  honestly  ?     He  (Mr. 
I.)  would  peril   his  resolution   rather   than 
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disguise  it.  It  asked  a  licence  for  the  blas- 
phemer. The  free  expression  of  all  opinions 
was  too  broad  a  question  for  a  young  person 
to  speak  of  positively,  but  theological  opini- 
ons he  did  understand,  he  had  had  great  ex- 
perience with  them,  and  was  prepared  to  prove 
that  they  ought  to  be  left  entirely  free.  No 
body  but  the  Anti-Persecution  Union  de- 
fended this  principle.  The  socialist  branches, 
as  branches,  declared  they  could  do  nothing 
in  the  matter.  The  province  of  the  union 
was  distinct  and  noble — they  would  stand  by 
it  as  became  men,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
public  would  support  them  as  became  lovers 
of  liberty.  He  moved,  "  That  this  meeting 
regards  as  a  gross  injustice,  legal  interfe- 
rence of  any  kind,  with  the  expression  of 
theological  opinions." 

Mr.  Savage,  jun.  seconded  the  resolution. 
It  was  a  gross  injustice  to  prevent  the  free 
expression  of  opinions.  The  man  who  does 
not  protest  against  persecution,  is  himself  a 
persecutor.  Galileo  said  one  thing  on  as- 
tronomy and  Moses  another — and  as  Moses 
always  speaks  the  truth,  Galdeo  must  be  a 
liar  -  so  Galileo  was  imprisoned.  All  men 
should  denounce  legal  interference  with 
opinion,  because  force  only  made  men 
hypociites. 

Mr.  McCullough  said,  he  liked  the 
resolution  in  his  hand,  because  of  its  latitude 
and  liberality.  It  embraced  the  defence 
of  both  christian  and  atheist,  when  their 
common  liberty  was  endangered.  These 
persecutions  were  shaking  religion  to  its 
foundation — and  so  they  ought.  He  honoured 
the  Scottish  victims.  They  comprised  men 
who  would  stand  by  liberty  in  all  danger. 
The  public  ought,  endhe  hoped  they  would, 
support  them  as  they  deserved.  He  moved, 
"  That  Messrs.  Finlay,  Robinson,  Paterson, 
and  McNeile,  of  Scotland,  and  Dr.  Kalley, 
of  Madeira,  are  deserving  of  the  active  sup- 
port of  this  meeting." 

Mr.  Holyoake  said,  that  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  who  had  been 
unexpectedly  prevented  from  attending  to 
second  that  reslution,  he  would  do  it.  He 
wished  to  say,  he  knew  Mr.  Paterson  entered 
on  his  work  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  reformer. 
He  did  what  he  felt  to  be  right,  and  he  knew 
to  be  useful,  and  he  asked  no  man's  svmpa- 

vo,-..  ii. 
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thy,  and  would  accept  no  man's  charity. 
Mr.  H.  believed  he  might  say  the  same  of 
the  others.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  union 
made  no  appeal  to  the  cold.  If  any  friends 
of  honest  heterodoxy  were  disposed  to  help, 
they  were  proud  of  their  assistance — and  if 
not,  they  were  quite  coutent  to  struggle 
aloue.  They  scorned  charity — liberty  only 
appealed  to  justice. 

Mr.  Savage,  sen.  said,  that  the  resolution 
he  moved  assumed  that  Christianity  was 
already  contemptible,  and  if  not,  it  was 
time  it  was  so  considered.  Religion  destroys 
the  intellect,  and  then  men  become  slaves. 
He  observed  some  persons  departing.  It 
reminded  him  of  a  parson  who  once  said  he 
thought  his  hearers  did  not  want  to  be 
saved — for  when  they  had  heard  him  but 
half  an  hour,  they  grew  fidgetty — and  he 
concluded  that  if  they  could  not  stop  in  the 
way  of  heaven  half  an  hour,  they  would  not 
like  to  be  there  through  all  eternity.  He 
(Mr.  S.)  hoped  better  things  of  his  hearers. 
His  opinion  was,  that  humanity  triumphed 
over  the  baseness  of  religion,  in  the  few  who 
were  not  persecutors.  Dr.  Watts  had  well 
described  the  effects  of  Christianity  : 

Lift  up  my  banners  saith,  the  lord, 
Where  antichrist  hath  stood; 

The  city  of  my  gospel  foes, 
Shall  be  a  field  of  blood. 

And  they  must  remember  that  christians 
called  everything  "  antichrist,"  of  which 
they  disapproved.  He  moved,  "  That  the 
present  persecutions  of  atheists,  are  disgrace- 
ful to  the  law,  and  the  parties  promoting 
them,  and  only  calculated  to  bring  Chris- 
tianity into  further  contempt." 

In  the  absence  of  J.  C.  Blumeufield, 
occasioned  by  a  professional  engagement — 
a  gentleman  in  the  meeting  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously, 
as  were  the  others. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman, 
the  meeting  separated. 


THE  SCOTCH  GOD  WAR. 


PROSECUTION  OF   McNEIL  ! 

ATHEISTICAL     RAMBLINGS. 
III. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  successful 
attacks  upon  superstition  that  the  Scotch 
people  have  been  subjected  to;  and  we  do 
not  arrogate  to  ourselves,  neither  do  we  pre- 
dicate more  than  will  be  allowed  by  every 
thinking  mind,  when  we  affirm,  that  a  few 
such  noble,  and,  I  shall  call  them,  virtuous 
movements,  will  secure  to  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  Scotlaud  the  right — and  it  is  the 
only  right  worth  struggling  for  —  freely  to 
express  their  thoughts  whatever  those  thoughts 
may  be.  That  right  once  established  iu  the 
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land  o'  cakes,  the  roast  beef  of  "  Old  En- 
gland "  would,  ere  long,  tickle  the  palate  of 
a  nation  that  could  rise  from  the  banquet 
and  pride  itself  on  being  free,  in  the  most 
emphatic  sense  of  the  term  ! 

Atheists  of  Great  Britain!  Are  you  de- 
sirous of  possessing  the  liberty  freely  to  ex- 
press  what  you  think  ?  /  answer  in  the  af- 
firmative !  Are  you  prepared  then  to 
support  those  who  are  ready,  and  eager, 
to  lay  down  their  lives  in  procuring  that 
right?  Do  not  answer  this  until  I  inform 
you  that  there  are  men  in  Scotland  who  will 
do  this — and  /  am  one  of  them  ;  but  do  not 
mistake  me,  when  I  crave  your  support.  I 
do  not  mean  that  support  which  falls  under 
the  sympathetic  category—  such  as  public 
meetings,  the  moving,  seconding,  speaking 
to,  and  carrying  of  empty  resolutions,  which 
resemble  the  toothless  caniue, whose  "  bark  is 
worse  than  his  bite."  Oh  no  !  when  I  use 
the  word  support,  it  is  emblematical  of 
pounds!  shillings!!  and  pence!!!  Do  we 
thoroughly  understand  each  other  now?  I 
presume  so.  If  not,  excuse  me  for  grap- 
pling more  closely  with  the  matter.  You 
are  desirous  of  having  freedom  of  ex- 
pression; to  obtain  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, men  and  money  are  requisite;  I 
can  furnish  the  men — will  you  furnish  the 
money  ?  This  brings  the  matter  to  a  point. 
To  say  more  would  be  to  write  gammon. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  not  yet  concluded  the 
narrative  of  events  in  our  tour  to  the  west. 

After  closing  the  "  stall  "  we  returned  to 
our  "  inn,"  where  a  number  of  the  villagers 
were  assembled  who,  in  the  morning,  would 
have  been  the  first  to  prepare  a  faggot  for 
our  extermination.  It  was  really  pleasaut 
to  observe  the  modification  of  feeling  that  a 
day's  reflection  had  produced.  Instead  of 
the  fanatical  tumult  that  met  us  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  we  were  welcomed  with 
smiles;  and,  "tell  it  not  in  Gath,';  before 
parting  for  the  night,  infidels  aud  christians 
— "  honest  men  and  bonuie  lasses  " — were 
"  tripping  on  the  light,  fantastic  toe,''  and 
mingling  with  each  other  iu  the  "  mazy 
dance"  on  the  clean  stone  floor  of  the 
kitchen  inn'  Aye;  e'en  mine  hostess  went 
through  the  evolutions  of  a  Scotch  reel,  with 
nimble  step,  and  heart  as  light  as  her  pretty 
daughter.  Yes  !  the  few  short  hours  spent 
in  the  kitchen  inn  at  Campsie  have  left  im- 
pressions that  bid  defiance  to  time!  But, 
Mr.  Editor,  let  us  not  become  sentimental 
on  your  hands.     To  return  to  business. 

The  innocent  hilarity  of  the  evening  was 
succeeded  on  the  morn  by  preparations  for 
the  liberation  of  McNeil  from  Stirling  gaol. 
Stirling  lies  at  the  distance  of  22  miles  from 
Campsie,  and  after  breakfast  we  started  on 
that  journey.  In  three  hours  we  were  in  the 
sheriff  clerk's  office  at  Stirling,  where  I  pre- 
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pared  a  petition  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
craving  that  McNeil  might  be  admitted  to 
bail.  Next  morning  the  procurator-fiscal 
granted  a  warrant  for  Mr.  McNeil's  libe 
ration,  on  bail  being  found  for  his  appear- 
ance to  the  extent  of  £30.  I  imme- 
diately volunteered  to  become  bail,  which 
was  accepted  of,  on  my  agreeing  to  procure 
the  certificate  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  that 
my  name  was  "  good  and  sufficient  caution  " 
to  that  extent.  This  I  did  on  my  arrival  in 
Edinburgh  on  Saturday  last;  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  I  transmitted  to  the  sheriff  clerk 
depute  of  Stirling  the  bond  of  caution  with 
the  J.P.'s  certificate,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing in  answer  thereto  by  this  evening's 
post:  "  Stirling,  Oct.  9th,  1843. 

"Sir. — lam  this  morning  in  receipt  of 
yours  of  the  7th  instant,  enclosing  bond  of 
caution  for  the  appearance  of  John  McNeil; 
and  have  sent  to  the  gaoler  a  certificate  of 
caution  having  been  found  in  order  to 
McNeil's  liberation.      I  am,  &c. 

"  Wm.  Grant." 

From  this  letter  we  may  infer  that  McNeil 
is  now  at  liberty.  Wm.  Budge. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 
SIR.— The  columns  of  the  Oracle  have  informed  its 
readers  of  the  rambles  of  Messrs.  Budge,  Jeffery,  and 
myself  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  principal  object 
of  which  was  the  release  of  the  victim  of  priestly 
care  in  Stirling  gaol,  John  McNW,  which  was  ac- 
complished at  no  little  trouble,  expense,  and  risk  to 
ourselves — not  from  bigots — for  whom  we  were  well 
prepared — but  from  the  cant  of  pseudo-liberals  who 
are  busy  among  ourselves. 

My  visit  to  Edinburgh  has  been  advantageous  in 
more  respects  than  one  ;  here  I  have  met  with  the 
boldest  advocates  of  freedom,  along  with  the  veriest 
poltroons  professing  atheism.  Your  remarks  on 
the  Newcastle  anti- superstitionists  are  as  applicable 
here  as  there.  In  fact,  Edinburgh  may  be  called 
a  "  School  for  Scandal,"  for  it  is  a  leading  feature 
of  so-called  liberalism  in  this  city  to  pickup  little 
faults,  if  there  are  any,  or  manufacture  them,  if 
there  are  none,  in  all  who  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  mental  struggle  now  going  forward;  so  that  I 
was  not  at  all  surprised,  on  our  return,  to  find  our 
journey  termed  a  "  wild  goose  chase,"  by  the  gos- 
lings who  may  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Scotch 
agitation,  and  to  hear  the  humane  and  liberal  ex- 
pression, from  one  of  the  Edinburgh  victims,  in 
reference  to  tbe  Campsie  prosecution,  "  Let  them 
fight  their  own  battles  ! ! !"  I  was  not  surprised,  I 
say,  to  rind  that  I  had  become  the  object  of  their 
remarks,  and  was  gravely  told  "  I  had  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  friends,  as  it  was  clear  I  wanted 
to  get  into  gaol,"  meaning,  should  I  get  into  trou- 
ble with  authority,  bail  was  not  to  be  expected. 
Was  ever  such  contemptible  conduct  heard  of? 
Matched  only  in  Newcastle.  Because  I,  along  with 
two  unflinching  votaries  of  liberty,  indignantly 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  a  young  man  already 
rotting  in  gaol,  side  by  side  with  thieves  and  mur- 
derers— because  we  set  at  defiance  the  antiquated 
rules,  and  kicked  aside  the  infantile  prejudices,  of 
the  insane  mob  and  the  bigotted  priesthood— be- 
cause we  ventured  to  stride  beyond  the  temporising 
and  lickspittle  policy,  which  has  for  the  last  few 
years  afforded,  to  those  who  wished  it,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  rational 
society,  and  which  will  ultimately  split  that  body 
into  sects  innumerable  —  because  we  were  bold 
enough,  and  honest  enough  to  think  and  act  for  our- 
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selves,  we  were  taunted— at  least,  /was  taunted — 
by  those  who  certainly  possess  more  money  than 
brains,  but  who,  unfortunately,  do  not  seem  to  know 
the  use  of  either — with  having  "lost  the  confidence 
of  the  friends!"  Really,  Mr.  Editor,  such  melan- 
choly twaddle  disposes  me  to  utter  the  hackneyed 
cry  of"  save  me  from  my  friends  !" 

It  is  certainly  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the 
cause  of  atheism  should  be  clogged  in  its  move- 
ments by  a  set  of  men  who  have  enrolled  themselves 
under  its  banner,  not  through  a  clear  conception  of 
its  sublime  principles — for  they  never  apparently 
possessed  the  slightest  perception  of  any  principle — 
but,  as  it  would  seem,  from  a  vain  desire  to  become 
identified  with  truth  far  above  their  limited 
comprehension : 

"  Their  tongues  are  false,  their  friendship  all  a  cheat, 
Their  smiles  hypocrisy,  their  words  deceit." 

I  now  come  to  ask  ivhat  is  to  be  done?  It  is  a 
question  of  life  or  death  ;  and  I  put  it  as  if  standing 
before  the  inquisitors  of  Spain,with  an  auto  da  fe  on 
the  one  hand,  and  recantation  on  the  other.  I  feel 
as  if  on  the  verge  of  losing  all  that  I  live  for ;  and 
I  do  live  for  atheism  ! — not  that  the  cause  of  atheism 
has  been,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be,  a  source  of  emolu- 
ment to  me — emolument  I  value  not,  and  my  con- 
duct has  established  this.  No,  the  world  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  that  I  seek  not  personal  aggrandise- 
ment— that  I  fight  not  with  the  prie3t  to  wrest  from 
him  the  paltry  stipend — the  glebe  and  the  "  commu- 
nion elements" — that  I  war  not  with  the  "powers 
that  be  "  to  ensconce  myself  into  office,  "lucrative 
without  employment" — that  I  do  not  attack  one 
superstition,  merely  to  make  room  for  another ! 
god  help  the  brains  of  those  who  taink  so  !  My  ob- 
ject is  to  clear  the  way  for  the  firm  establishment  of 
truth ;  to  uproot  oppression  and  error,  wherever 
they  may  present  themselves — whether  under  sacer- 
dotal robes,  or  under  wig  and  gown  of  legal  thief — 
whether  in  the  hall  of  justice  or  the  house  of  God  ! 
But  if  I  am  to  be  thwarted  at  every  step  by  men 
who  have  attached  themselves  to  the  cause  under 
the  specious  mask  of  "  friendship  " — men,  who, 
having  scraped  together  a  few  pounds,  make  money 
the  chief  object  of  life,  and  clandestinely  express 
dislike  to  every  body  and  every  thing  which  seems  to 
threaten  the  security  of  their  already-acquired  pro- 
perty, or  to  retard  their  accumulation  of  more — men 
whose  friendship  is  more  detrimental  than  open 
hostility  ;  if  this  continue,  I  say  let  us  at  once  dis- 
solve the  connection.     Yes  !  Goldsmith  is  correct: 

"And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 
A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep, 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 
But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep?" 

Let  those  pseudo frien ds  of  the  cause,  then,  follow 
the  rich  and  the  famous,  and  leave  me  to  "  weep" 
by  myself;  or  let  them  examine,  and  weigh  well, 
the  motives  that  actuate  men  who  live  but  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  society,  and  all  will  yet  be  well. 

T.  Paterson. 

Transubstantiation. — There  is  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  at  Worms, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  representation 
of  god  the  father,  like  an  old  man,  at  the  top 
of  one  corner,  from  whence  he  seems  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  virgin  Mary,  who  is  on 
her  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  hold- 
ing the  infant  Jesus  by  the  feet,  and  putting 
his  head  into  the  hopper  of  a  mill,  which  is 
turned  by  the  twelve  apostles.  Hard  by  the 
pope  is  painted  upon  his  knees,  receiving  the 
host  of  wafers,  which  fall  ready-made  from 
the  mill,  into  a  golden  chalice  ;  one  of  which 
the  pope  presents  to  a  cardinal,  who  gives  it 
to  a  bishop,  the  bishop  to  a  priest,  and  th© 
priest  to  a  layman. — Mission,  1740. 
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THE  PHILALETHEAN  SOCIETY. 

1    have   received   from   the   vice-president 
of  the  Philalethean  Society  the  following  : 

So  long  ago  as  the  25th  of  January  last,  I  trans- 
mitted to  the  conductors  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason  a 
copy  of  a  work  by  Mr.  Gillespie,  of  our  society,  enti- 
tled, "  An  Argument  a  priori  for  the  Being  and  At- 
tributes of  God,"  and  challenged  any  one  connected 
with  the  Oracle  of  Reason  to  answer  that  argument. 
The  challenge  was  printed  and  accepted  in  theOracle 
of  Reason,  No.  61,  and  I  also  received  a  letter  to  the 
same  effect,  in  which  permission  was  requested  to 
print  Mr.  Gillespie's  argument  in  the  Oracle  in  pa- 
rallel columns  with  the  intended  answer.  This  per- 
mission wa3  immediately  granted,  upon  condition, 
that  if  Mr.  Gillespie  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  to 
any  part  of  the  answer  to  his  argument,  the  reply 
should  also  be  inserted  in  the  Oracle. 

As  Mr.  Gillespie  was  publishing  a  new  edition  of 
his  argument,  I  suggested  that  the  answer  might 
be  delayed  until  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Oracle.  This  was  done,  in  two 
parts,  the  first  part  being  sent  about  a  month  or  so 
after  the  acceptance  of  the  challenge,  and  the  second 
part  about  three  months  ago.  Upon  transmitting 
the  last  part  I  requested  that  its  receipt  might  be 
acknowledged — and  it  accordingly  was  so  m  the 
Oracle. 

Since  then  the  Philalethean  Society  have  been 
expecting  that  the  promised  answer  would  at  least 
be  commenced  in  the  pages  of  the  Oracle — and  the 
question  formerly  transmitted  to  you,  and  which  I 
now  beg  to  repeat,  is — whether  and  when  the  con- 
ductors of  the  Oracle  still  intend  to  attempt  to  an- 
swer Mr.  Gillespie's  work  ? 

I  may  further  mention,  that  in  event  of  your 
failing  shortly  to  proceed  with  the  promised  an- 
swer, it  is  the  intention  of  the  Philalethean  Society 
to  publish  their  challenge  to  the  Oracle — that  that 
challenge  was  accepted  by  the  Oracle,  and  a  pledge 
given  that  an  answer  would  be  forthcoming — and 
that  the  Oracle  has  failed  to  redeem  that  pledge — 
leaving  the  public  to  form  their  own  opinion  upon 
these  facts. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Clark, 
Vice  Presidt.  Phil.  Socy. 

The  statements  made  in  Mr.  Clark's  letter 
are,  I  believe,  correct,  but,  as  far  as  I  am 
conctrned,  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Gillespie's 
work  has  never  been  seen  by  me,  the  copy 
sent  having  been  received  by  M.Q.R.,  who 
expressed  his  willingness  to  undertake  a  re- 
futation, if  Mr.  Southwell  or  Mr.  Holyoake 
did  not  "  Claim  their  acknowledged  priority 
of  title  to  the  picking  up  of  the  theological 
gauntlet." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Clark — if  either  Mr. 
Southwell,  Mr.  Holyoake,  or  M.Q.R.  think 
fit  to  engage  in  discussion  with  Mr.  Gilles- 
pie, the  pages  of  the  Oracle  are  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  disputants.  If  I  were  not  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  G.'s  work, 
my  engagements  would  not  allow  me  to  enter 
the  lists. 

For  the  threat  to  publish  the  challenge  of 
the  Philalethean  Society,  etc.,  those  con- 
nected with  the  Oracle  will  care  but  little — 
those  who  know  them  will  readily  believe 
that  it  is  anything  but  fear  of  Mr.  Gillespie's 
arguments  which  has  caused  the  delay  in 
replying  to  him.  From  my  own  knowledge 
I  can  venture  to  say  that  duties  of  far  greater 
importance  have  occupied  the  attention  of  | 
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M.Q.R. ,  C.S.,  and  G.J.H.,  since  the  time 
when  the  challenge  and  reply  appeared. 
Those  gentlemen  can  now  answer  for  them- 
selves. The  Editor. 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  QUESTION 
"  IS  BELIEF  IN  A  DEITY  OF 
ANY  KIND  MORALLY  BENE- 
FICIAL." 

The  President,  Mr.  Clarke,  having  read, 
from  the  Oracle,  the  report  of  the  last 
evening's  debate,  called  upon  Mr.  Holyoake 
to  open  the  new  question  as  above. 

Mr.  Holyoake. — Public  discussions  have 
this  advantage,  that  in  their  arena  the 
trifles  pertaining  to  any  question  are  dispel- 
led, and  the  important  points  are  rescued 
from  the  oblivion  of  the  closet,  pressed  on 
the  attention,  and  commended  to  the  prac- 
tice of  mankind.  And  from  the  willingness 
with  which  their  president  facilitated  the 
proposal  of  their  present  question,  on  last 
Friday  night,  he  had  doubtless  promoted 
the  interests  of  truth.  The  previous  debate 
had  been  called  "  dry,"  but  such  remark 
discovered  a  narrow  view,  nothing  was  dry 
that  was  useful.  A  hundred  experiences 
corroborate  the  great  truth,  that  whatever  is 
wrong  in  the  abstract,  is  in  the  end  prac- 
tically mischievous  —so  it  would  prove  with 
the  belief  in  duties.  The  socialists  debates 
on  free  will  ™re  termed  "  dry  '*  by  some, 
but  they  produced  good,  and  so  would  their 
past  discussions.  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  had 
proved  himself  superior  to  an  affirmative 
speaker  on  theism.  He  did  not  differ  from 
him  (Mr.  H  )  except  in  calling  nature  by 
the  *'  name  of  god,  which  had  fenced  all 
crime  with  holiness,"  and  in  styling  the 
elevated  feeling  which  nature  produced,  by 
the  polluted  name  of  religion.  A  practice 
about  as  proper,  at  it  would  be  in  them  to 
call  a  republican  a  tory,  or  a  roman  catholic 
a  unitarian.  Atheism  was  in  all  respects 
the  opposite  of  theism,  and  his  plan  would 
be  to  display  the  moral  influences  of  atheism, 
and  if  he  succeeded,  the  pernicious  tendencies 
of  theism  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  was  idle  to  call  atheism  a  mere  negation — 
if  it  was,  then  was  theism  but  a  mere  affir- 
mation. But  all  knew  that  theism  was  of 
potent  influence,  and  so  was  atheism.  The 
atheist  believed  the  eternity  of  matter — this 
invested  the  world  with  new  charms,  and 
bound  him  to  it  with  thrilling  ties.  Nature 
was  the  source  of  his  pleasures,and  the  theatre 
of  his  actions — he  rose  on  her  lap,  was 
nurtured  in  her  arms,  and  expected  at  last 
to  repose  in  the  eternal  stillness  of  her 
bosom.  The  atheists  views  were  not  "gloomy." 
When  the  forest  trees  stretched  their  huge 
arms  to  the  gale,  and  looked  like  "  grandeur 
dreaming  " — they  were  not  less  glorious 
because  there  was  no  metaphysical  abstrac- 
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tion  behind  them.  The  violet  was  not  less 
fragrant,  nor  the  lily  less  beautiful,  because 
no  dry  unintelligent  principle  created  them. 
They  were  in  themselves  delightful — they 
were  gems  in  matter's  eternal  crown — ema- 
nations of  the  ever-varying  beauty  of  self- 
existent  nature.  Even  the  k'  decayed  parsnip" 
manifested  a  marvellous  operation — and  in 
the  "  maggot,"  from  which  Mr.  Jones  started 
with  gloomy  forbodings,  the  atheist  beheld 
vitality  and  beauty  springing  up — phoenix- 
like —  even  from  the  ashes  of  corruption. 
Believing  nothing  of  the  gods,  no  principle 
of  faith  vitiates  the  atheist's  reasonings. 
He  relies  on  experience,  and  dim  chimeras 
perplex  him  not.  He  talks  of  truth  as 
truth,  and  such  terms  as  "divine  providence," 
and  u  divine  truths  "  he  regards  as  the  clap- 
traps of  piety  and  delusion.  His  depen- 
dauce  is  on  himself,  and  his  own  well- 
understood  powers.  With  the  "  will  of  god  " 
he  is  not  bewildered — but  is  guided  by 
utilities,  and  determined  by  facts.  Theism 
is  the  stronghold  of  delusiou,  and  it  is  the 
glory  of  atheism  to  strike  down  delusion. 
Men  who  scorn  deception  on  other  points, 
contend  for  it  here.  Of  religion  even  Burns 
repeats : 

If  a  lie,  what  truth,  so  precious  as  that  lie. 

Religion  stood  alone  in  its  laudation  of 
lies.  Theism  taught  to  look  to  future  states 
— and  hence  tyranny  sat  on  his  haughty 
throne  in  security,  the  slave  kissed  his  fetters 
in  the  pernicious  hope  of  future,  rectification. 
If  tyranny  is  to  be  punished,  it  should  be 
punished  here.  The  very  expectation  of 
future  bliss  was  pernicious — it  unbound 
human  interests.  When  the  atheist  saw  a 
fellow-being  struck  down,  his  days,  or  his 
enjoyments  diminished — he  felt  that  such 
man  was  injured  for  ever,  and  wronged 
without  redress.  This  doubly  nerved  him 
for  the  work  of  reform.  Hence  the  atheist 
pursued  tyranny  with  an  unrelenting  hate, 
and  clung  to  truth  because  it  ennobled  him, 
and  to  justice  because  it  was  the  only  basis 
of  happiness.  The  gentleman  who  concluded 
the  debate  last  evening  would  call  atheism 
the  "sour  advocacy  of  negatives,"  but  he 
(Mr.  H.)  would  tell  him  it  was  the  ardent 
advocacy  of  positive  and  beneficial  principles. 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  atheist  to  be  prac- 
tical, because  he  had  a  double  interest  in 
being  useful  —  therefore  he  detested  the 
puerilities  of  spiritualism.  Emmerson  finely 
says,  that  a  man  leaves  the  busy  hum  of  the 


leave  imagination  unfettered — for  that  which 
surprised  us  in  Homer,  instructed  us  in 
Shakspere,  or  thrilled  us  in  Byron — were 
but  the  deep  impress  of  nature's  realities, 
and  in  those  realities  the  atheist  found  his 
home.  (Mr.  H.  concluded  a  well-spent  half 
hour,  amidst  very  general  applause.) 

Mr.  Puddeford  thought,  that  if  the  mag- 
got and  rotting  vegetable  matter  be  the  highest 
object  of  an  atheist's  contemplation,  his  ideas 
were  grovelling  indeed — the  christian  had 
imaginings  of  a  more  elevating  character  to 
dwell  upon.  He  hoped,  after  this  life,  to 
see  Jesus  with  the  scars  of  his  wounds 
received  upon  earth,  to  live  with  him  in 
mansions  of  eternal  bliss  in  the  city  of  the 
new  Jerusalem,  as  described  in  the  scripture, 
being  1500  miles  sqiwre,  and  high  as  it  is 
broad,  with  walls  of  pure  gold,  and  a  stream 
of  crystal  running  through  it.  He  could 
not  conceive  of  the  annihilation  of  a  human 
mind,  after  a  short  existence  of  threescore 
and  ten  years,  but  believed  it  coeval  with  the 
mighty  mind  which  gave  it  birth. 

Mr.  Edwards  remarked,  that  it  had  been 
said  there  had  never  been  a  commonwealth 
of  atheists,  no,  but  there  had  been  common- 
wealths of  all  kinds  of  believers,  and  the 
consequences  were  of  a  most  pernicious 
character — the  belief  in  a  deity  is  pregnant 
with  political,  social,  and  domestic  misery. 
Is  a  well-formed  child  seen,  it  is  a  beautiful 
work  of  god — if  one  crippled  and  distorted, 
what  a  visitation  of  god — thus  throwing 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  god  the  consequen- 
ces of  their  own  folly  or  neglect.  x\lan 
delights  to  revel  in  the  beautiful  productions 
of  nature  or  art,  without  troubling  himself 
about  their  author.  In  reading  a  beautiful 
poem,  or  surveying  a  work  of  art,  in  sculp- 
ture or  painting,  who  thinks  or  cares  about 
the  author  ?  The  thing  itself  is  the  beauti- 
ful we  admire — not  its  author,  who  may  be 
an  ungainly  cripple — therefore  what  we 
have  to  do  with  is  not  the  creative,  but  the 
created. 

Mr.  Best  did  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Holy- 
oake  disliking  metaphysics,  and  adhering  to 
the  practical,  for  all  our  greatest  philoso- 
phers had  admitted  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  governing  principle.  Bacon, 
Locke,  Newton,  and  others  gave  him  no 
countenance  in  his  unbelief,  and  to  whom 
he  Mr.  H.  would  have  a  difficulty  iu  re- 
plying. Did  not  wonder  at  Mr.  H.'s  par- 
tiality for  the  maggot,  a  fellow  feeling 
makes   us    wondrous   kind — contended    that 


city,  and  in  the  calm  of  the  woods  he  finds  to  elevate  our  moral  characters,  moral  attri- 

himself — so  with  the  atheist,   he  leaves  the  butes  must  be  given  to  mind,  not  to  matter 

mazy  precincts  of  theism,  and   in   the  calm  — did  not  see   what  warrant  an  atheist  can 

of  atheism  he  finds  his  manhood.     Time  did  nave  for  asserting  tyranny  to  be  a  necessary 

not   permit  to  descant  on   the  unfitness  of  result  of  the  belief  iu   a  deity.     An  atheistic 

Christ,  and  other  gods,  as  models  for  man-  government  and  people  would  be   quite  as 

kind — he  would  only  add  that   atheism  did  '  likely  to  have  the  elements  of  discord   and 
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confusion  as  others — all  the  asserted  moral 
excellencies  of  atheism  may  exist  in  a  chris- 
tian community,  and,  in  the  end,  the  chris- 
tian is  more  safe  than  the  atheist. 

Mr.McCuLLOUGH  thought  the  last  speaker 
had  not  even  striven  to  show  the  moral 
advantages  of  god-belief.  The  reason  of 
there  having  been  but  few,  if  any,  avowed 
atheists  in  past  time,  was  on  account  of  the 
worldly  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  pan- 
dering to  religious  prejudices,  and  also  of 
the  barbarous  cruelties  which  awaited  the 
honest  expression  of  opinion.  It  had  always 
been  more  convenient  for  a  government  to 
sacrifice  life  and  brand  opinions  with  in- 
famy, rather  than  allow  such  opinions  to  be 
proved  true.  Bacon,  however,  had  spoken 
favourably  of  atheism.  The  new  testament 
abounds  in  immoralities — for  example,  "  Be 
ye  obedient  to  the  higher  powers,  for  the 
powers  that  be  are  of  god."  Did  not  god- 
worship  lead  to  king-worship,  and  king- 
worship  to  man-worship?  Did  not  Charles 
the  first,  acting  on  this  principle,  refuse 
obedience  to  the  people's  will,  and  cause  all 
the  evils  of  civil  war  thereby  ?  Are  not 
queens  flattered  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
god's  vicegerents,  by  the  base  hypocrisy  of 
fawning  courtiers,  disrobing  to  preserve  the 
royal  feet  from  the  contamination  of  the 
filthy  earth  ?  The  most  degrading  immo- 
rality finds  a  licence  in  the  bible — the  most 
atrocious  cruelties  perpetrated  on  the  human 
race,  are  but  echoes  of  bible  records — and 
he  was  happy  to  say,  that  though  there  never 
was,  yet  he  hoped  there  would  yet  be,  a 
nation  of  atheists. 

Mr.  Wright  thought  there  had  been  a 
commonwealth  of  atheists  in  France — at  the 
revolution  atheists  took  the  lead  in  public 
affairs,  and  innumerable  murders  were  the 
result.  Said  that  the  new  testament  abounds 
in  moral  precepts,  and  that  christians  in 
consequence  were  doing  all  the  good  possible 
— they  were  freeiug  the  slaves,  building 
model  prisons  (laughter),  forming  city  mis- 
sions, &c.  Man's  superiority  over  the  brute 
shown  by  his  foreknowledge  of  death. 

The  chairman  said  there  was  time  for  Mr. 
Holyoake  to  briefly  reply,  and  put  it  to  the 
meeting  if  they  wished  that  he  should — ■ 
which  being  assented  to — 

Mr.  Holyoake  said  he  had  been  asked 
by  a  previous  speaker  to  justify  his  objection 
to  Jesus.  The  great  men  of  Greece  and 
Home  lived  to  some  purpose  and  died  for 
some  great  end,  but  judging  of  Christ,  as  a 
man,  he  lived  to  little  purpose  and  died  to 
less.  Christ's  much-lauded  sermon,  among 
other  foolish  things,  blessed  "the  poor  in 
spirit."  Now  the  poor  in  spirit  were  unfor- 
tunate beings — they  were  poor  in  energy — 
poor  in  moral  purpose — they  were  poor  spe- 
cimens  of  humanity.      Christ  had   neither 
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uttered  commendable  sentiments,  nor  set  a 
noble  example.  Mr.H.  dpfended  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  character  of  Robespierre. 
He  said  our  own  christian  government  were 
preparing  bloodier  scenes  for  Ireland  than 
the  French  revolutionist  ever  enacted.  There 
was  the  Times  newspaper — par  excellence  a 
christian  journal — had  a  page  in  every  copy 
written  in  blood.  Let  christians  free  them- 
selves from  base  atrocities  before  they  calum- 
niate a  great  people's  defence  of  liberty  ! 
The  horrors  of  the  French  revolution  were 
born  of  religion  —  the  revolutionists  were 
obliged  to  strike  down  religious  tyrants,  or 
be  struck  down  themselves,  and  he  (Mr.  H.) 
would  say  better  that  one  tyrant  die,  than 
that  10,000  honest  men  should  perish. 

Mr.  H.  seemed  to  make  a  deep  impression 
on  another  crowded  audience.  CD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Mr.  Editor. — 1  have  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Henry  Hartzbnrgh,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne — the  secretary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Superstition — the  society 
to  which  your  article  in  No.  95,  and  to 
which  my  notice  in  No.  89,  relate.  In  my 
communication  I  mentioned  that  I  spoke  of 
a  report  of  a  report  which  appeared  in  the 
New  Moral  World.  This  is  true,  and  Mr. 
Hartzburgh's  complaint  is  that  the  editor  of 
the  New  Moral  World  did  not  present  a  fair 
portraiture  of  his  sentiments,  as  set  forth  in 
his  original  report.  Mr.  H.  contends  that 
had  the  report  appeared  entire  it  would  not 
warrant  the  construction  put  upon  it.  In 
justice  to  Mr  H.  you  will  insert  this  expla- 
nation, for  though  we  promptly  condemn 
narrow  prejudice,  neither  you  nor  I  would, 
for  a  moment,  lend  ourselves  to  perpetuate  a 
misrepresentation.  Mr.  Hartzburgh  I  be- 
lieve to  be  in  every  respect  an  estimable 
man,  and  an  indefatigable  friend  of  liberty. 
He  is  an  Israelite,  one  of  "god's  chosen 
people,''  and  I  can  safely  add  that  if  the 
individual  referred  to,  had  selected  all  his 
"people"  of  Henry  Hartzburgh's  stamp, 
they  would  have  been  the  glory,  instead  of 
the  disgrace,  of  the  world,  and  we  should  now 
have  neither  vice  nor  superstition  to  write 
against.  Gr.  J.  H. 


[As  a  general  principle,  men  are  far  more 
tardy  in  correcting  errors,  than  in  com- 
mitting them.  Mr.  Hartzburgh  would 
only  have  done  right  by  immediately 
removing  the  erroneous  impression  which 
the  report  in  the  socialist  organ  was 
certain  to  produce.  But  when  Mr.  Holy- 
oake's  remarks  appeared,  that  which  was 
previously  a  simple  act  of  justice,  became 
an  imperative  duty,  the  neglect  of  which 
was  a  wilful  deceiving  of  the  public.  The 
willingness  of  the  editor  of  the  socialist 
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organ  to  do  anything  to  injure  this  paper, 
is  well  known — and,  doubtless,  he  seized 
with  delight  the  opportunity  afforded  him 
by  Mr.  Hartzburgh's  report,  for  gratifying 
his  propensity  at  another's  expence — for 
what  appeared  was  in  the  report,  although 
perhaps  much  garbled.  "Where  men  will 
not  act  honestly,  until  they  are  soundly 
thrashed,  I  am  an  advocate  for  soundly 
thrashing  them  to  compel  them  to  do  so — 
and  I  do  not  regret  a  single  expression 
which  I  used  in  reference  to  the  Newcastle 
Society,  in  No.  95.— W.  C] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Sir. — In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  first 
letter  contained  in  the  Investigator,  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  John-st.  institution, 
Mr.  Southwell  expresses  his  surprise  at  the 
introduction  of  the  god-question  for  discus- 
sion within  the  walls  of  their  institution, 
which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  that  gen- 
tleman does  not  expect  from  free  inquirers 
the  fruits  which  are  seasonable  and  reasona- 
ble, and  which  exclusively  belong  to  them. 
But  in  the  name  of  a  few  friends  of  socialism 
I  would  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Southwell  and 
the  atheistical  public  that  the  question  is 
gaining  considerable  ground  in  the  attention 
of  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  this  town. 
It  is  true  that  that  question  is  not  discussed  in 
our  social  institution,  but  it  is  not  because 
it  is  not  allowed  by  the  managers  of  the 
branch,  neither  because  it  is  not  thought 
desirable,  but  for  lack  of  opposition.  For 
this  reason  a  few  of  our  friends  have  at- 
tended a  discussion-class  formed  and  held  in 
Mr.  Bairstow's  public  room,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  free  investigation  of  all  sys- 
tems and  opinions.  Soon  after  the  opera- 
tions of  the  class  commenced,  the  subject 
li  Chartism  versus  Socialism  "  was  discussed, 
which  lasted  for  several  meetings — questions 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  followed  in  succession — ultimately  a 
chartist  proposed  to  open  and  take  the  affir- 
mative of  the  question,  "  Ig  there  a  creative 
power,  and  what  is  it  ?"  which  question  has 
been  adjourned  three  times.  Mr.  Bairstow 
has  used  his  eloquence  in  defence  of  a  some- 
thing superior  to  the  vulgar  traditions  and 
opinions  of  men;  and  likewise  superior  to 
the  absurd  idea  of  the  eternity  of  matter, 
which  idea  that  gentleman  says  leads  us  to 
an  eternal  pig,  an  eternal  tree,  and  an  eter- 
nal man — this  something  is  the  god  of 
nature,  as  exhibited  in  the  laws  of  nature. 
Of  the  treatment  of  the  negative  of  the 
question  modesty  forbids  me  saying  a  word — 
only  take  this  as  an  earnest  of  what  is  bting 
done  by  a  few  individuals  in  this  locality. 
Leicester,  Oct.  16,  1843.  T.  E. 

JJos.  1  and  8  are  now  in  print,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  ordering. 
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Copied  from   the  "Youth's  Magazine,"  fur 
June,  1818. 

u  Written  by  an  idiot — which  shows  what 
a  correct  idea  even  idiots  may  have  of  their 
creator,  and  of  his  goodness. 

u  Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill, 

Was  the  whole  earth  of  parchment  made, 

Was  every  single  stick  a  quill, 

Was  every  man  a  scribe  by  trade  ; 

To  write  the  love  of  god  alone, 

Would  drain  the  ocean  dry  ; 

Nor  would  the  scroll  contain  the  whole, 

Though  stretched  from  sky  to  sky  !" 

It  was  a  work  of  supererogation,  to  tell 
us  the  above  was  written  by  an  idiot.  But 
even  the  religious  can  occasionally  speak 
the  truth,  when  it  serves  their  purposes. 
Doubtless  the  idiot  who  wrote  it,  and  the 
idiots  who  printed  it,  considered  the  loss  of 
reason  a  special  evidence  of  god's  love — and 
if  a  man  may  use  his  reason  to  his  own 
damnation,  why,  to  be  deprived  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  faculty  must  be  a  blessing.  I 
hope  never  to  be  so  honoured  by  his  lordship, 
for  I  love  reason  more  than  his  love. — W.  C. 

AN  ELEGY  ON  MR.  SHELLEY. 

Written  soon  after  his  Death. 
BY     ALLEN     DAVENPORT. 

SING,  weeping  muse  !  ah  sing  awhile  of  him 

Who  conquered  prejudice  and  broke  her  tetters — 

Tore  from  the  mind  the  intellectual  film, 

And  halt  reformed  the  dreaming  world  of  letters. 

Wildly  majestic,  daringly  sublime, 
Though  future  worlds  ne'er  occupied  his  care, 

Of  conscious  life  beyond  the  reach  of  time 
He  had  no  hope,  and  therefore  felt  no  fear. 

A  god  superior  to  humanity, 

His  philosophic  mind  ne'er  understood, 

The  cant  of  priests  to  him  was  vanity, 

The  heaven  he  sought  was  that  of  doing  good. 

And  yet  shall  his  imperishable  mind, 
Deeply  engraved  on  adamantine  pages, 

Excite  the  admiration  of  mankind, 

Through  an  eternal  chain  of  future  ages. 

The  philosophic  Plato  reasoned  well, 

Who  stamped  the  soul  with  immortality, 

For,  though  in  prime  of  manhood  Shelley  fell, 
His  soul  still  lives — "  Queen  MaV  can  never  die. 

Could  he  be  wrong  ?  his  "  life  was  in  the  right," 
Because  in  things  unknown  he  would  not  trust, 

Can  god  spurn  such  a  man,  and  with  delight 
Smile  on  the  pious  knave?     Then  god's  unjust ! 


NOTICE. 
RECEIVED. — J.    Smith.      J.  H.,    Argyle-street, 
Glasgow.     A  Constant  Reader,  Manchester.     Kuen 
and  Others. 
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Infidelity  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury.— "  But  the  extreme  superstition  of 
the  popular  creed,  the  conversation  of  Jews 
and  mohametans,  the  unbounded  admiration 
of  pagan  genius  and  virtue,  the  natural 
tendency  of  many  minds  to  doubt  and  per- 
ceive difficulties,  which  the  schoolmen  were 
apt  to  f  n  1  everywhere,  and  nowhere  to  solve, 
joined  to  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  aristo- 
telian  philosophy,  especially  as  modified  by 
Averroes,  could  not  but  engender  a  secret 
tendency  towards  infidelity,  the  course  of 
which  may  be  traced  with  ease  in  the 
writings  of  those  ages.  Thus  the  tale  of 
the  three  rings  in  Boccace,  whether  original 
or  not,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  sports 
of  a  sceptical  philosophy.  But  a  proof,  not 
less  decisive,  that  the  blind  faith  we  ascribe 
to  the  middle  ages,  was  by  no  means  uni- 
versal, results  from  the  numerous  vindi- 
cations of  Christianity  written  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Eichhorn,  after  referring  to  several 
passages  in  the  works  of  Petrarch,  mentions 
defences  of  religion  by  Marsiluis,  Ficinus, 
Alfonso  de  Spina,  a  converted  Jew,  Savana- 
role,  iEneas  Sylvins,  Pieus  of  Mirandola. 
He  gives  an  analysis  of  the  first,  which,  in 
its  course  of  argument,  differs  little  from 
modern  apologies  of  the  same  class." — (Hal- 
lam's  Literature  of  Europe,  from  1400  to 
1440,  vol.  1,  p.  189,  91.)  —  Hallam  gives 
as  a  cause  of  infidelity,  the  extreme  super- 
stition of  a  creed.  According  to  this 
reasoning,  popery  would  make  more,  and 
protestantism  fewer  infidels  in  countries 
where  they  were  respectively  the  established 
religions.  Unless  altered  by  other  circum- 
stances, this  is  very  o'ten  the  case.  It  is  a 
common  topic  with  protestant  apologists  of 
Christianity,  that  the  unreasonableness  of 
popery  makes  unbelievers — but  the  reason- 
ableness of  protestantism  is  of  a  conservative 
character,  and  deprives  infidels  of  all  argu- 
ments against  their  reformed  faith.  The 
Edinburgh  Review,  dwelling  upon  the  invin- 
cibility of  Christianity,  supported  by  protes- 
tantism, warns  the  puseyites  of  the  tendency, 
which  experience  declares  their  revival  of 
popish  superstitions  will  have  in  reviving 
infidelity.  These  protestant  reviewers 
flatter  themselves  they  have  laid  infidelity 
low,  and  say  they  will  have  to  do  their  work 
over  again,  if  puseyism  reinstates  the  dragon 
for  these  champions  to  overcome.  The 
atheism  of  the  period  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion has  often  been  said  to  h;ive  been  conse- 
quent on  popery  being  the  religion  of  France. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  Boccace  was  an 
Italian.  The  writers  mentioned  by  Hallam 
in  defence  of  Christianity,  were  all  of  that 
nation,  which  goes  pretty  far  to  prove  who 
were  the  infidels.  Later,  Jordano,  Bruno, 
and  Vdnini,  the  first  modern  atheists,  both 
burnt,  were  Italians  brought  up  as  Koman 
catholics. 
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Picture  of  a  Saint. — I  have  seen 
several  of  the  paintings  of  Guercino.  One 
was  the  representation  of  the  founder  of  the 
carthusians  exercising  his  austerities  in  the 
desert,  with  a  youth  as  his  attendant  kneel- 
ing beside  him  at  an  altar;  on  another  altar 
stood  a  skull  and  a  crucifix  ;  and  around 
were  the  rocks  and  the  trees  of  the  wilder- 
ness. I  never  saw  such  a  figure  as  this 
fellow.  His  face  was  wrinkled  like  a  dried 
snake's  skin,  and  drawn  in  long  hard  lines; 
his  very  hands  were  wrinkled.  He  looked 
like  an  animated  mummy.  He  was  clothed 
in  a  loose  dress  of  death-coloured  flannel, 
such  as  you  might  fancy  a  shroud  might  be, 
after  it  had  wrapped  a  corpse  a  month  or 
two.  It  had  a  yellow,  putrified,  ghastly 
hue,  which  it  cast  on  all  the  objects  around, 
so  that  the  hands  and  face  of  the  cirthusian 
and  his  companion  were  jaundiced  by  this 
sepulchral  glimmer.  Why  write  books 
against  religion,  when  we  may  hang  up 
such  pictures  ?  But  the  world  either  will 
not,  or  cannot,  see. — Shelley's  Le'ters  from 
Italy. 
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As  the  Scottish  Trials  are  approaching,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Collectors  of  the  Anti-Persecution  Union 
will  spare  no  exertions  in  collecting  funds,  and  that 
they  will  make  their  remittances  by  the  end  of 
October.  G.  J.  H. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  CANT   AND 
SACRED  SLANG. 

And  I  will  take  away  my  hand,   and  thou  shalt  see 
my  back  parts. — Jew  Book. 

In  a  former  article  on  parliamentary  religion, 
I  said  there  is  not  a  charge  made  against 
the  religion  of  the   Indians,   which  I  could 
not  produce  as  having   been  made  against 
Christianity,  and  of  which  I  could  not  more 
or  less   convict  it.     Macaulay,  speaking  of 
the  Somnauth  gates,  said,  u  To  what  religion 
is  it  that  the  offering  was  made  ?     It  was  to 
lingamism — to  a  religion  which  is  polytheism 
in  its  worst  form,  which  in  its  nature  presents 
the  most    degrading,  the  most  odious,   the 
most  polluted  representation  of  the  supreme 
being.     It  is  that  doctrine  which,  more  than 
any  other,  is  fundamental  to  everything  in 
the  Hindoo  religion,  and  it  is  in  violation  of 
all  those  principles  which  we  are  taught  to 
consider  as  the  mainspring  of  Christianity.'' 
Here  I  join  issue  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  and 
have  the  law  and  the  prophets  with  me.     I 
say  what  god  showed  to   Moses  instead  of 
"his  glory" — divine  undoubtedly  as  it  was — 
yet  in  its  nature  presents  the  most  degrading, 
the  most  odious,  the  most  polluted  represen- 
tation of  the  supreme  being.     Lingamism  is 
the    worship  of  the   organs   of  generation. 
I  should  therefore  say  the  christian  doctrine 
in  Exodus  xxxiii.  is  much  more  fundamental 
than  the  belief  of  the  Hindoos — I  should  say 
the  difference  in  their  favour  is   as  great  as 
the  sight  of  glory  would  have  been  to  shame, 
had  the  christian  deity  exhibited  the  one  in- 
stead of  the  other.     I  think  I  showed  in  a 
previous  paper,  on  prophecies,  that  Exodus 
xxxiii.  embraced   a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  the  only  visible  thing  seen  of 

J  god,  which  he  gave  to  make  understood  his 
invisible  things — that  it  was  the  open  gate  be- 
hind when  the  front  entrance  was  shut  to  sin- 
ners— that  it  was  the  revelation  to  revelation, 
and  the  seat  upon  which  the  catholic  church 
very  naturally  sat.  Considering  the  light 
we  look  upon  what  is  mentioned  as  shown  to 
Moses  in  comparison  with  the  front,  the  mo- 
ral effects  of  the  worship  of  the  one  in  com- 
parison with  the  other,  the  crime  which  devo- 
tion to  the  former  would  insinuate,  when  the 
results  of  the  Utter  would  become  virtues — 
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makes  me  think,  speaking  humanly,  the  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  Christianity,  not  only  an 
insult  to  truth,  but  an  act  of  treason  against 
civilisation  and  against  humanity.  These 
fundamental  principles  are,  I  believe,  and 
have  shown  to  be  the  mainspring  of  Christi- 
anity, but  I  should  say  the  generative  doc- 
trines of  hindooism  were  not  only  the  main  - 
spring  of  humanity,  but  of  the  world,  perhaps 
of  the  universe.  The  one  is  death,  the  other 
is  life.  The  one  is  the  destroyer,  the  other 
the  preserver.  Siva  the  one,  Crishna  the 
other.  Christianity  the  one,  hindooism  the 
other.  The  one  the  end,  the  other  the  be- 
ginning.    The  one  behind,  the  other  before. 

Hume,  in  his  dialogues  on  natural  religion, 
argues  against  an  intelligent  power  being 
the  supreme  being,  on  the  ground  that  gene- 
ration is  a  superior  cause  to  intelligence. 
What  intelligence  could  produce  its  own 
kind,  or  make  life  ?  What  are  the  feeble 
works  of  men's  minds  compared  to  the  repro- 
duction of  animated  matter.  This  argument 
did  make  some  ancient  philosophers  suppose 
the  worlds  were  formed  by  generation. 

Sylvain  Marechal,  in  his  dictionary  of 
atheists,  pp.  248-9,  says  of  the  lingam,  "  At 
the  bottom  of  the  most  ancient  temples  in 
India,  is  found  placed  a  colossal  figure, twelve 
cubits  in  height,  as  many  as  there  are  signs 
in  the  zodiac.  This  statue,  or  rather  this 
group,  represents  at  once  a  man  and  a  wo- 
man, who  hold  together  and  adhere  one 
to  the  other,  so  much  so  that  the  two  make 
only  one,  and  so  well  is  it  contrived  that  the 
half  of  the  head,  one  arm,  one  hand,  a  side 
of  the  body  belongs  to  each  of  them.  Each 
of  them,  however,  is  man  and  woman,  osten- 
sibly and  perfectly  distinct  the  one  from  the 
other.  It  is  the  Phallus  of  the  Egyptians, 
of  the  Greeks,  and  tlie  Romans.  Mountain* 
and  seas,  rivers  and  fishes,  animals  and 
plants  are  represented  on  this  double  body. 
Upon  the  stomach  of  the  man  the  sun  is 
painted,  the  moon  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
woman.  The  face  looks  to  the  east,  the 
right  side  is  to  the  north,  and  the  left  to  the 
south.  The  Hindoos  adore,  under  this  cari- 
cature, their  great  divinity.  To  men  instruc- 
ted in  the  national  antiquities,  it  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  active  and  passive  principle  of 
generation,    it  is   the  character   of  nature, 
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which  possesses  and  includes  in  itself  causa 
and  effect,  which  hats  need  only  of  itself  to 
be  and  to  exist  eternally.  It  is  the  image 
of  eternity,  of  the  all-raightiness  and  univer- 
sality of  nature,  it  is  the  woild.  It  is,  in  a 
word,  the  universe,  the  grand  whole,  the  god 
Pan,  or  the  Jove  of  Greece  and  Rome.  To 
sum  up,  it  is  spinosisra,  or  rather  it  in  at  lie  ism 
per  oni/ied."  If  this  ne  atheism  in  its  more 
/leasing  form,  I  should  say  the  appearance 
of  god  to  Moses,  conveyed  atheism,  however 
truthful  it  might  be,  yet  in  a  most  disgusting 
character.  If  the  one  implied  all  the  affir- 
mative qualities,  the  other  seems  to  refer  to 
all  the  negatives  in  the  universe.  But  not 
content  with  this  dirty  symbol  of  nothing- 
ness and  destruction,  the  christians  must 
needs  have  their  active  principle,  their  pre- 
server, Jesus  and  his  church,  under  the  ob- 
scene images  in  which  Solomon  illustrates 
the  procreation  of  the  species.  Ihus  the 
christians  have  symbolical  badges,  which  if 
the  scriptures,  as  St.  Paul  says,  are  given 
for  their  instruction  and  example,  teach  them 
a  kind  of  worship  much  worse  than  any  Mr. 
Macaulay  meant  and  could  not  mention — 
and  the  very  forms  of  christian  worship  are 
connected  with  the  worst  forms  of  prostitu- 
tion, which  the  fanatical  member  for  the  pu- 
ritanical city  of  Edinburgh  had  ever  seen  or 
read  of  in  the  temples  of  India. 

We  may  gather  from  the  writings  of  Saint 
Paul  that  all  the  abuses  which  he  charges 
to  the  Romans  were  quickly  introduced 
among  his  own  converts.  The  incestuous 
conduct  of  one  is  spoken  of  as  approved  of 
by  the  rest,  though  it  far  exceeded  in  enor- 
mity, St.  Paul  says,  anything  done  by  the 
pagans.  They  met  once  a-day  at  their 
love-feasts  or  sacraments,  and  as  regularly 
got  drunk — we  may  therefore  imagine  the 
other  consequences  which  must  have  resulted 
from  such  a  meeting  of  the  two  sexes.  All 
experience  tells  us  what  must  have  been  the 
result,  and  therefore  shows  that  there  must 
have  been  truth  in  the  accusation  of  pagans 
against  christians,  that  their  love-feasts  were 
scenes  of  lust.  In  fact,  we  may  fancy  what 
feasts,  called  love- feasts,  in  celebration  of 
affection  between  all  mankind,  commenced 
by  wine  and  carried  on  to  intoxication,  must 
have  realised  in  expression  of  that  passion 
they  were  met  to  commemorate. 

The  christians  soon  charged  each  other 
with  the  grossest  practices  in  their  religion, 
when  split  into  sects.  These  accusations  have 
been  suppressed  by  those  who  remained  up- 
permost in  the  struggle,  and  we  have  only 
those  against  heresies  preserved.  As  Bayle 
and  Strauss  suggest,  it  is  a  great  pity  we 
have  not  the  writings  of  those  called  heretics, 
as  they  would  point  to  the  texts  which  au- 
thorised their  proceedings,  or  they  could 
shov*  other  gospels  in  their  favour,  or  at  least 
tradition,     They  have  probably  been  misre- 
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presented,  and  we  do  not  know   that  they 
were  not  the  orthodox  christians,  since  their 
history  has  been  only  told  by  their  enemies. 
Passages  in  Paul's  epistle  are  said  to  refer 
to   them.      They    were  from  the   origin  of 
Christianity,    they     were    very    numerous, 
and  of  course  thought  themselves  the  only 
true  christians.     They  therefore   belong  as 
much  to  Christianity,  as  the  sect  at  Somnauth 
belonged    to.  hindooism.       They   were    un- 
doubtedly the  most  learned  and  philosophical 
of  the^hristians,  and  were  therefore  called 
gnostics,  the  useful-knowledge  men  of   the 
day.     When  the  more  ignorant  and  ortho- 
dox, and  therefore  the  most  intolerant  and 
persecuting,  came  into  power,  one  hundred 
thousand  of  the.se  heretics  were  slaughtered 
in  the  Roman  empire.      I  cannot   mention 
their  alleged  rites — those  who  would  kuovr 
particulars,    must  search  the  latin  notes  of 
church  histories,  and  the  article  in  Bayle's- 
dictionary.      In  a  word,   the  ceremonies  of 
these   christians    corresponded    with    those 
said  to  have  been  performed  at  Somnauth. 
Their  principles  seem   to  have  been   much 
the  same — there   are  details  given  of  these 
christians,   which  1  think   Macaulay  could 
not  find   equalled  by   his  Hindoos.     As  in 
fundamental  principles,  Exodus  chap,  xxxiii., 
verses  18  to  23,  so  in  all  others,   the  chris- 
tians have  ever  errived   at  a  singularity    of 
excellence,  unapproachable  by  the  religious 
of  other  creeds.     This  fact  is   one   of  the 
strongest   evidences  in   favour  of  the  truth 
of  the  christian  religion,  and  recommends  it 
most  strongly   to   our    faith.       Search    the 
world,  and  you  will  not  find  the  like  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  found  in  the  scrip- 
tures and  the  history  of  Christianity.     There 
it    stands    pre-eminent    in    foolishness,  an 
offence  to  reason,  a  stumbling-block  to  virtue 
— let  not  Macaulay  then  tamper  with  ortho- 
dox faith,  and  endeavour  to  show  us  that 
any  other  religion  was  more  monstrous  in  its 
vices,    more   unnatural   in    its    lusts,   more 
ferocious  in  its  cruelties,  more  incomprehen- 
sible  to   common   sense,   more   opposed    to 
humanity.     If  he  could  do  it,  this  divinity 
would  at  once  fall,  and  become  no  more  than 
man — heaven  no  more  than  earth — and  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, the  demonstration  of  the  deity's  exis- 
tence, as  set  down  in  Exodus  chap,  xxxiii. 
ver.  18  to   23,  would  cease  to  be,  when  no 
longer  followed  up  by  similar  evidences,  and 
proved  by  all    the   reverse   arguments    and 
positions  in  nature. 
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to  vote  for  repeal  candidates  —  because, 
"above  all  their  vote  would  be  recorded  on 
high."  This  was  wrong.  The  people  above 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Be- 
sides, there  was  nothing  higher  than  justice 
Men  ought  to  be  taught  that  justice  was  the 
greatest  consideration.  if  the  corn  laws 
were  unjust  that  was  conclusive  against  them, 
I  and  if  they  were  just  he  (Mr.  H.)  would  vote 
for  their  continuance,  though  it  should  be 
portant  axioms  established  in  modern  times  recorded  iu  all  the  heavens  the  corn-law- 
was  this — that  no  inquiry  was  without  its  j  league  ever  heard  of.  Utility  again  only 
use.  When  Julius  Csssar  retired  from  the  I  was  in  question,  and  all  departures  from  it 
luxury  of  the  court,  to  fortify  his  constitution  were  injurious-  George  Loveless,  one  of  the 
by  exercise,  there  were  many  who  could   not  |  Dorchester  labourers,  related   that  a  fellow. 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE  QUESTION 
"  IS  BELIEF  IN  A  DEITY  OF 
ANY  KIND  MORALLY  BENE- 
FICIAL," AT  BRANCH  A  1. 

Second  Night. 

After  the„usual  reading  of  the  rules,  and 
minutes  of  last  evening,  Mr.  H>lyoake 
resumed  the  debate. 

Mr.  Holyoake. — One  of  the  most  im- 


see  the  use  of  it,  but  its  use  was  seen   in   his 
great  achievements,  and  the  lasting  reputa- 
tion which   he  built  up.     People  could   not 
see  the  use  of  the  subterranean  study  and 
half-shaven   head   of  Demosthenes,  but  the 
result  appeared  in  the  liberty  of  Athens,  aud 
the  defeat  of    Philip — and   who   knew  but 
that  these  discussions — recondite  and  useless 
as  they  had   been  called — might  aid   in    the 
defeat  of  superstition  itself?      He   believed 
that  they  would    reap   from   them   a  large 
measure  of  utility — vigour  of  thought,  clear- 
ness of  perception,  singleness  of  purpose,  and 
new  energies  for    moral  improvement.      It 
had  been  implied   that  the  mere  love  of   de- 
bate induced    them   to  appear  there  —  but 
some    persons    reasoned     as    though    they 
groped  for  arguments  in  the  very  pit  of  im- 
proper   intentions.       The  atheistical   party 
aimed   only  to  be   useful — and   therefore  it 
was,  that  neither  implied   nor  open  censures 
had   turned   them  aside.     He   had   charged 
the  belief  in  deities  as  being  morally  perni- 
cious, and   he  stood   there  to  support  that 
charge  by  facts.     Bacon,  with  his  character- 
istic penetration,  had  condemned  the  doctrine 
of  final  causes,  for  men  assumed  that  deity 
had  caused   this  or  that,   and    then  inquired 
no  further.       This    practice  not  only   pre- 
vented investigation  but  it  vitiated  reasoning. 
The  concordists  at  Ham   once   debated   the 
propriety  of  taking  milk,  aud,  starting  with 
the  proposition,  as  an  axiom,  that  the  milk 
of  every  animal  was  designed  for  its  kind, 
they  concluded  that  they  could  not  take  the 
milk  of  the  cow  unless  they  entered    them- 
selves as  so  many  calves.      Utility  was  the 
true  ground   to  debate  the  question  on.     If 
milk  was  nutritious  he  (Mr.  H.)  would  think 
it  right  to   take   it,  though  all   the  gods  at 
once  had  designed  it  for  a  different  purpose. 
The  people  at  Ham  had   amiable  vagaries, 
and  he  respected  their  eccentricities,  but  the 
dogma  of  "  design  "  marred  their  reasonings. 
The  corn-law-league,  who  were  engaged   in 
the  three-fold  object  of  benefitting  the  com- 
mon   people,  humbling   the  aristocracy,  and 
agjjrandising  themselves,  had  sent  a  card  to 


convict  was  once  about  to  shoot  another  con- 
vict, but  dropped  his  guu  as  soon  as  he 
thought  of  hell -fire.  The  misery  he  might 
inflict,  the  hopes  he  might  mar,  the  expec- 
tant wife  and  family  whom  he  might  disap- 
point for  ever,  moved  not  the  heart  of  this 
monster  of  piety,  he  thought  only  of  hell. 
He  might  be  a  christian,  but  he  was  an  in- 
sensate, sordid,  selfish  wretch.  Had  that 
man  been  taught  humanity  as  he  had  reli- 
gion, he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  act  of 
murder,  without  the  coward  fear  of  hell. 
But  piety  did  not  cultivate  human  sympathy. 
They  might  as  well — 

Talk  of  spring  to  the  trampled  flower, 
Of  light  to  the  fallen  star ; 

Of  glory  to  him  who  in  danger's  hour 
Lies  cold  on  the  field  of  war, 

as  expect  to  awaken  kindly  emotions  in  the 
breast  of  a  truly  god-fearing  man.  Religion 
obscured  properly  human  considerations,  and 
created  the  evils  it  pretended  to  cure.  That 
religious  sanctions  were  no  longer  needed, 
the  success  of  Father  Mathew  in  Ireland 
proved.  Dr.  Wiseman  had  shown  that  the 
oath  taken  was  a  moral  one,  and  if  a  moral 
oath  would  bind  the  bigotted  Irish  from  the 
allurements  of  intemperance,  a  religious 
sanction  was  not  needed  in  any  case. 
Religious  delusions  were  supposed  pleasing, 
if  so,  it  was  no  more  censurable  to  dispel 
them  than  it  was  to  alarm  the  sensualist  or 
warn  the  drunkard.  Men  became  drunk 
with  superstition,  and  reason  was  destroyed. 
For  persons  to  talk  of  the  atheist's  "dry 
world  of  realities"  was  as  wise  as  talking 
of  dry  waters.  The  highest  glories  of 
poetry  were  but  the  faint  pictures  of  reali- 
ties. All  imagination  fell  short  of  nature's 
beauties.  Atheism  was  the  genius  of  equa- 
lity. It  alone  taught  men  their  true  posi- 
tion and  proper  interest.  Miiton  had  said 
that — 

To  know 
That  which  before  ns  lies  in  daily  life 
IS  PRIME  WISDOM. 

That  was  the  wisdom  of  atheism,      Mr.  tl. 
spoke  of  imitation  in  relation  to  the  influence 
all  the  electors  in  the  kingdom,  urging  them  j  of  theism,  and  said  that  as  copying  made  but 
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second-rate  artists  so  it  produced  but  second- 
rate  men.  When  Bacon  said  atheism  left 
men  to  "  sense,  reputation,  philosophy,  and 
the  laws,"  and  as  atheism  was  the  opposite 
of  theism,  his  words  implied  that  religion  did 
not  leave  them  to  such  influences.  There- 
fore as  men  of  sense,  they  would  see  which 
to  prefer. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Smith  explained  for  Mr.  H.'s 
special  benefit  the  difference  in  meaning  of 
the  words  atheist  and  auti-theist — said  that, 
according  to  his  notion,  the  sceptic  was  an 
atheist.  He  would  bring  the  word  anti- 
theist  in  more  frequent  use,  as  applying  to 
Mr.  H.  and  others.  Mr.  H.  had  said  that 
imitators  or  copyists  were  always  second-rate 
men — were  not  his  first-rate  men  imitators, 
copyists  of  nature  ?  The  picture  of  Hayden, 
iu  the  Pantheon,  Ox  ford- street,  was  full  of 
faults  because  the  author  attempted  to  be 
original,  instead  of  a  copyist  of  nature. 
Atheism  tends  to  subvert  the  whole  social 
system.  Men  acknowledging  no  superior, 
children  would  follow  their  example  and 
acknowledge  no  superiority  in  the  parent. 
Mau  has  none  too  many  organs,  why  not 
exercise  his  veneration,  and  render  homage 
— the  child  to  the  parent,  mau  to  superior 
worth  ?  The  evils  which  afflict  society  are 
the  results  of  external  circumstances — reli- 
gion is  not  an  external  circumstance.  Athe- 
ists are  unable  to  appreciate  the  religious 
feeling — the  temperance  pledge,  as  adminis- 
tered by  Father  Matthew,  understood  to  be 
a  religious  obligation. 

Mr.  Burn  considered  all  things  occupying 
much  thought  and  producing  no  evident 
good,  morally  bad,  such  was  the  god-idea. 
Abraham  had  offered  his  son  Isaac,  Jephthah 
his  daughter,  Juggernaut  its  innumerable 
victims,  thus  proving  the  god-idea  morally 
pernicious,  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  and 
the  tool  of  cheats.  Children  are  to  remain 
uneducated  unless  tutored  into  god-belief  by 
the  church.  Man  has  prayed  to  god,  but 
received  no  acknowledgment,  he  should 
henceforth  depend  upon  himself  and  he 
would  be  happy. 

Mr.  Best  considered  religion  the  main- 
spring of  humau  morals,  and  productive  of 
that  happiness  which  no  law  of  nature  can 
alloy — religion  may  be  abused,  as  also  may 
love,  charity,  etc.,  but  in  themselves  they 
were  morally  good  and  tending  to  render 
men  happy.  The  christian  has  two  motives  to 
abstain  from  evil,  the  atheist  but  one.  Con- 
sidered natural  consequences  a  very  trifling 
stimulant  to  moral  actions. 

Mr.  McCullough,  referring  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Smith's  charge  that  atheists  had  brought  for- 
ward no  argument  against  the  morality  of 
god-belief,  said  his  audience  were  too  keen 
not  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Smith  had  sat  down 
without  adducing  the  shadow  of  an  evidence 
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in  support  of  the  affirmative  of  the  question 
Religion  was  nothing  more  than  fashionable 
superstition,  both  known  by  being  insepara- 
bly connected  with  priests,  creeds,  aud  gods. 
It  had  been  said  the  atheist  had  but  one 
motive  to  virtue,  true,  but  a  sufficient  one — 
christians,  with  their  double  stimulus,  filled 
our  gaols,  hulks,  penetentiaries,  and  penal 
settlements  with  criminals,  our  workhouses 
with  paupers,  our  streets  with  the  law's  myr- 
midons. "While  crime  against  god  can  be 
expiated  by  money,  as  in  our  christian  com- 
munities, morality  must  necessarily  be  at  a 
low  ebb. 

A  Gentleman  said  he  had  come  to  see 
Mr.  Holyoake — he  had  now  both  seen  and 
heard  him,  and  was  glad,  but  thought  that 
Mr.  H.  had  not  done  justice  to  Christianity — ' 
that  it  had  by  him,  and  others,  been  misre- 
presented, and  made  to  appear  what  it  was 
not.  Compared  it  in  one  respect  with  the 
social  system — Mr.  Owen  he  knew  to  be  a 
good  mau,  and  believed  the  system  so  too, 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  justly 
chargeable  with  the  faults  or  follies,  or  vices, 
of  all  who  assume  to  be  expounders  of  such 
system.  The  sum  and  substance  of  Christi- 
anity as  taught  by  its  founder  was,  "  love  to 
god,  and  your  neighbour."  But  if  this  pre- 
cept be  violated,  it  was  no  fault  of  its  author. 
If  all  things  be  moral  which  promote  our 
happiness,  so  then  is  the  belief  in  a  future 
state.  What  more  delightful  conception 
can  there  be,  than  that  of  a  reunion  hereafter 
of  a  mother  and  child,  or  wife  and  husband  ? 
What  at  the  same  time  more  harmless  than 
the  personification  of  one's  affections  ?  man 
makes  his  god  it  is  true,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  his  education.  The  mere  fact  of 
infinity  being  indemonstrable  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  the  play  of  the  imagination.  The 
calm  and  dignified  bearing  of  this  gentleman 
won  him  the  esteem  of  the  whole  of  a 
numerous  audience. 

It  having  been  decided  by  the  meeting 
that  Mr.  Holyoake  should  reply, 

Mr.  Holyoake  said,  that  he  wished  that 
the  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  had 
oftener  favoured  them  with  his  wisdom  and 
experience.  He  (Mr.  H.)  was  aware  that 
Christianity  had  not  been  fully  stated,  and 
he  regretted  that  persons  competent — like 
the  last  speaker— had  not  appeared  in  its 
defence.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  out 
what  was  good  in  Christianity.  A  short 
time  ago  he  (Mr.  H4)  had,  in  Worcester, 
praised  St.  Matthew 's  account  of  the  last 
judgment,  because  it  bore  out  the  view  that 
not  they  who  believed  most,  but  they  who 
had  done  best,  were  to  be  rewarded — when 
up  rose  a  good  christian  and  charged  him 
(Mr.  H.)  with  having  garbled  the  scriptures 
—for  Christ  had  said  that  "  he  who  believed 
should  be  saved  and  he  who  did  not  should' 
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be  damned."  Since  that  event  he  had  been 
unable  to  make  anything  certain  of  either 
Christ  or  the  scriptures.  The  desire  of  the 
youth  to  see  his  mother  hereafter  was  very 
affectionate.  But  because  such  hopes  were 
pleasing,  were  they  justified  in  declaring 
them  certain  ? — that  was  the  question.  With 
refined  distinctions  he  did  not  deal,  but 
with  broad  influences  and  well-understood 
effects.  In  practice  the  hope  of  the  future 
was  found  to  be  effeminate.  Shades  of  piety 
there  were,  not  far  removed  from  morality, 
but  his  quarrel  was  with  the  national  system, 
real,  solid,  and  expensive,  built  on  supposi- 
tion only.  He  aimed  to  show  that,  and 
shake  the  system  down.  Morality  was  dis- 
tinct from  religion.  Morality  did  that  which 
was  useful,  and  asked  not,  and  cared  not, 
whether  the  gods  approved  or  no.  The 
christian  took  the  will  of  god  for  his  guide, 
and  there  was  no  one  competent  to  state 
that  will ;  if  he  went  right  it  was  by  acci- 
dent and  not  by  design.  Mr.  H.  then 
briefly  replied  to  the  other  speakers,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

THE    PHILALETHEAN     SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 
Mr.  Gillespie's  a  priori  argument,  most 
courteously  forwarded  in  sheets  by  the 
secretary  of  the  "  Philalethean  Society,  for 
Peaceably  Suppressing  Infidelity,"  was  ne- 
glected by  me,  and  me  only.  I  received  the 
last  sheet,  and  acknowledged  it  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Paterson,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
undergoing  the  course  of  suffering  servilely 
prescribed  by  lickspittle  police  lawyers,  and 
brutally  administered  by  the  petty  Nero  of 
Tothill-fields.  I  plead  guilty  to  the  negli- 
gence, and  beg  to  apologise  to  the  phila- 
letheans. 

Had  god-belief,  either  a  priori  or  a  pos- 
teriori, produced  justice-loving  societies  for 
"peaceably  suppressing  infidelity,"  as 
numerous  or  influential  as  those  for  violently, 
plunderingly  abolishing  it,  my  time,  pro- 
perty, health,  and  almost  caste  in  society, 
would  not  have  been  so  nearly  destroyed, 
and  I  would  have  been  enabled  to  have  paid 
the  respect  due  to  the  polite  attentions  of 
the  philalethians.  So  much  for  the  past. 
I  do  not  purpose  contributing,  otherwise 
than  casually,  to  the  pages  of  the  Oracle,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  volume,  but  should  it 
be  continued  beyond  the  104th  number,  or  a 
substitute  be  started,  as  is  in  contemplation, 
I  pledge  myself  either  to  take  up  the  con- 
troversy, or  see  it  placed  in  competent 
hands.  M.  Q.  R. 


[Mr.  Southwell,  in   a  private  letter,  says, 
"  About  Gillespie — I   shall  be  willing   to 
consider   his    i  Argument,'    after   coming 
trials — can't  before.'' — Ed.] 
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THE  REPEAL  and  THE  CHARTER. 

During  the  time  the  repeal  question  has 
been  in  agitation,  the  press  has  made  a  com- 
parison of  Ireland  before  and  after  the  union, 
with  and  without  its  so-called  parliament . 
They  have,  by  a  studious  exclusion  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  inferred  from  what  an 
Irish  parliament  was  before,  what  it  would 
be  under  entirely  different  circumstances. 
Seats  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland  were  en- 
tirely confined  to  protestants — and  not  until 
the  last  moment  of  its  existence  were  catho- 
lics even  capable  of  being  electors.  The 
protestants,  it  is  well  known,  have  all  the 
landed  property  of  the  country,  the  roman 
catholics,  the  original  proprietors,  having 
lost  it  by  frequent  confiscations,  and  long 
been  disabled  by  penal  laws  from  holding, 
transferring,  or  purchasing  land.  Thus  was 
the  government  abridged  to  a  parcel  of  con- 
querors, in  order  to  continue  the  terms  of 
their  conquest.  The  press  would  make  of 
such  a  non-representation,  a  comparison  with 
later  and  more  real  parliaments,  and  one 
proposed  to  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
and  a  free  choice  of  members  in  the  electoral 
body.  Now  the  danger  is  becoming  more  im- 
minent, and  recourse  may  be  had  to  arms,  in 
assertion  of  rights  the  press  adopt  new  assum- 
ptions with  regard  to  the  course  of  the  conflict 
and  its  results.  Suppose,  say  they,  Ireland  was 
successful  in  a  first  outbreak,  would  she  be 
able  to  withstand  the  immense  forces  by  sea 
and  land  England  would  direct  against  her  ? 
This  is  supposing  the  Irish  would  be  so  very 
foolish  as  to  wait  whilst  the  power  of  Eng- 
land, in  possession  of  the  money,  was  allowed 
quietly  to  make  its  preparations.  The  fault 
James  II.  committed  was  waiting  for  Wil- 
liam III.  It  was  long  before  the  conqueror 
of  England  was  able  to  collect  forces  and  ob- 
tain funds  to  proceed  to  the  re-conquest  of 
Ireland.  The  Irish,  if  successful  in  a  rising, 
should  precipitate  themselves  on  England, 
and  with  common  courage  might  make  an 
easy  conquest  of  her,  undefended  by  troops 
and  fortifications.  The  Irish  should  not 
wait  till  they  were  surrounded  by  ships,  and 
if  not  fought  with  starved  out,  but  whilst 
there  is  no  fleet  riding  between  them  and 
England,  they  should  seize  every  steam  and 
sailing  vessel,  every  plank  that  would  trans- 
fer the  scene  of  operations  from  themselves 
to  their  enemies.  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
would  be  at  their  mercy,  a  part  of  the  country 
exceeding  in  population  that  of  London  and 
the  south,  and  not  unwilling  to  join  against 
the  government.  Then  their  united  forces 
might  be  able  to  march  upon  the  capital  and 
insist  upon  the  charter.  The  weathercock 
of  the  Times  points  to  this  consummation,  in 
a  leading  article  on  the  amalgamation  of  the 
repealers  and  the  chartists. 

W.J.B 
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THE  SCOTCH  GOD  WAR. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

38,  West- Register-street,  Edinburgh, 
Oct.  25,  1843. 
Dear  Sir. — The  "  Man  Paterson  "  was, 
on  Monday  evening  last,  served  with  an 
indictment  to  appear  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary  here,  on  Monday,  the  8th  of 
November  next.  Robinson's  was  also  served 
that  evening.  The  latter  indictment  is, 
mutatis  mutandis,  as  the  lawyers  say,  but  a 
counterpart  of  his  former  one,  and  I  there- 
fore waive  an  enumeration  of  its  features; 
the  former  (Paterson's)  is  built  up  of  eight 
or  nine  hundred  Oracles — copies  of  Paine — 
the  Investigator — several  hundred  placards — 
Dale  Owen's  pamphets,  etc.,  from  which  the 
lord  advocate,  with  wonderful  sagacity,  has 
culled  the  following,  as  being  worthy  of  es- 
pecial notice  at  the  forthcoming  trial, 
namely  : 

"The  Bible  an  Improper  Book  for  Youth.'' 
(Copious  extracts  are  made  from  this  little 
eye-sore). 

u  God  versus  Paterson."  (Southwell's  "  Jew 
Book "  article  has  been  quoted  in  part 
from  this  "  tissue  of  abuse.") 

Diderot's  "  Thoughts."  (Large  quotation 
from  this.) 

"  The  Protestant's  Progress."  (Good  quo- 
tation from  this.) 

Carlile's  "  Holy  Bible  "  Tract.  (Quoted  in 
full.) 

"  God  Checkmated  by  the  Devil."  (Quoted 
in  full.) 

"  Oracle  of  Reason,"  No.  52.  (Home-thrust 
quoted  in  full  ) 

"  Oracle  of  Reason,"  No.  85.  (Quotation 
from  "  Cant  of  Christianity.")  And — 

"  Thomas  Paterson,  the  only  Scottish  Athe- 
istical Publisher."     (Advertisement.) 

From  the  above  list,  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  lord  advocate  has  shown  himself 
to  be  an  admirable  "  pointer."  The  dog's 
owners,  however,  will  find  it  difficult  to  bring 
down  infidel  game. 

Can't  afford  to  say  more  on  these  matters 
at  present.  Busy  preparing  for  the  levee  on 
Monday  week.     I'll  write  then. 

By  the  way,  John  McNeil,  the  Campsie 
victim,  writes  me  that  he  resumed  his  "  old 
trade"  in  that  village,  on  Thursday  last. 
While  standing  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  lus- 
tily bawling"  Blasphemy  for  the  Million!" 
Mr.  Maines,  the  constable,  ventured  to  ap- 
proach. u  Well,''  said  the  heroic  constable, 
"what  have  you  got  there?"  "Nothing 
less,"  replied  Mac,  "  than  blasphemy  for  the 
million,  and  I  think  you  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lee  would  have  done  better  never  to  have 
taken  any  notice  of  me,"  in  which  observa- 
tion the  conservator  of  the  public  peace  ac- 
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quiesced  in  these  memorable  words:  uYe$, 
it  would  have  been  better,  for  the  village 

HAS  BEEN  IN  AN   UPROAR  EVER  SINCE  !" 

Santa  Maria  !  the  world  is  upside  down — 
policemen  talking  like  philosophers — judges 
like  fools  !  We  must  elevate  Maines  to  the 
bench  directly;  I'll  be  sixpence  myself  to- 
wards a  wig  aud  gown.  *'  Boss." 


Mr.  Jeffery  was  bound  over  on  the  19th  ult, 
in  £20,  to  keep  the  peace  for  twelve  months, 
for  endeavouring  to  speak  at  the  public  meet- 
ing in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  Edinburgh, 
called  to  commisserate  with  Dr.  Kalley. 
Paterson  did  not  attend,  but  sent  a  note  sta- 
ting his  disinclination  to  "  dance  attendance 
on  parsons  or  others." 

RIGHTS. 
Mr.  G.  Powell,  Bristol,  has  sent  a  very 
vehement  letter,    disputing  the  correctness 
of  the  article  on  rights,  recommended  in  No. 
69  of  the  Oracle. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  one  passage  in  the 
article  favours  the  god-idea,  and  he  seems 
to  think  that  it  is  inconsistent  in  the  Oracle 
to  recommend  anything  favouring  that 
notion. 

I  admit  that  one  passage  does  favour  the 
god-idea,  but  it  would  be  very  cynical  to 
condemn  an  article,  the  general  scope, 
spirit,  and  object  of  which  is  useful,  because 
a  small  part  is  erroneous.  I  still  think  that 
the  article  is  fraught  with  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

G.  Powell  contends  that  we  do  possess 
inherent  rights,  which  musty  parchments, 
priests  and  statesmen,  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away. 

I  do  not  profess  by  a  few  hasty  clashes  of 
the  pen,  to  settle  this  very  important,  much 
contested,  and  littl*  unele-stood,  question. 
It  will  be  something  to  throw  but  a  taper's 
light  upon  the  dark  ocean  of  such  a  subject. 

Political  philosophers,  a  class  of  men  by 
no  means  too  numerous,  all  seem  to  agree, 
that  right  is  that  which  is  ruled  or  ordered. 
Tf  I  understand  what  they  mean,  rather 
than  what  they  say,  the  question  may  be 
stated  thus : 

There  are  no  political  rights,  except 
those  which  law  establishes.  Where  there 
is  no  government,  no  political  right  exists — ■ 
because  there  can  be  no  political  wrong. 
Every  man  acts  as  he  is  inclined.  But  the 
moment  a  government  is  set  up,  that  govern- 
ment orders  that  this  or  that  shall  be  clone, 
and  sueh  orders  constitute  political  right. 
But  a  radical  would  exclaim,  "  What  if  the 
government  order,  or  privilege,  the  few  to 
live  upon  the  many — is  it  right  to  do  so  ?" 
Yes — politically  right.  The  English  govern- 
ment, as  most  modem  governments  do, 
professes  to  appoint  only  that  which  is  useful 
and  proper  for  the  welfare  of  the  state—and 
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every  law  on  the  statute  book  is  supposed  to 
be  useful  on  the  whole.     Should  I  be  asked, 
is  it  useful  that  only  ton  pound  householders 
should  vote  at  elections,   I  should  answer 
no.     I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  permit 
every  man  to  vote  upon  the  conditions   laid 
down  in  the  "  Charter."     As  a  chartist,  1  I 
may    contend  that   my  claim   ought   to   be 
allowed  by  the  government,   and  that  the  j 
right  of  voting   should    be   conferred   upon 
roe,  but,  for  me   to  say  T   have  a  right  to 
vote,  would  be  nonsense.     Let  me   go  to  a 
polling-booth  and  exclaim,  "  I  have  a  right 
to  vote,"  and  insist  upon  it — unless  my  name 
was    enrolled    upon    the  electors'    list  —  a 
policeman   would    hand   me    to  the  station- 
house,  as  a  disturber  of  public  business  and 
a  violator  of  the  law. 

When  the  moralist  talks  of  right,  he 
refers  to  what  ought  to  be — but  when  the 
politician  uses  the  term  right,  he  refers  to 
what  is  by  law  established. 

We  have  the  sweet  word  fair.  We  say 
a  fair  girl,  when  we  allude  to  her  clear 
smooth  skin — we  say  a  fair  day,  and  we 
mean  fine  bright  weather — we  say  fair 
dealing,  when  we  mean  equal  justice.  Now 
what  should  we  think  of  the  precision  of  that 
speaker  who  should  use  the  word  fair  in  the 
sense  of  fair  dealing,  when  he  meant  a  fair 
girl  ?  So  of  the  word  right  in  the  mouths  of 
politicians,  it  is  used  to  speak  of  what  is, 
when  they  are  talking,  like  the  moralist,  of 
what  ought  to  be. 

These  remarks  may  somewhat  assist  the 
political  tyro.  They  are  desultory,  and  not 
so  illustrated  by  example  as,  perhaps,  the 
argument  requires — but  as  my  prescribed 
limits  are  reached,  I  shall  leave  the  question 
for  the  present.  When  I  return  to  it,  several 
points  shall  be  illustrated  by  extracts  from 
our  known  political  speakers.  The  other 
night  I  went  to  hear  Mr.  H.  Vincent  lec- 
ture in  the  National  Association  Hall,  on 
"  Democracy.''  His  intentions  are  doubt- 
less as  good  as  my  own,  and  I  approve  the 
object  of  his  lecture,  as  I  am  a  democrat — 
but  as  far  as  the  philosophy  of  his  subject 
was  concerned,  his  lecture  was  but  a  speci- 
men of  how  long  a  man  might  talk  without 
his  words  meaning  anything.  Mr.  Vincent 
in  a  moral-force  chartist,  but  his  lecture 
amounted  to  physical  force,  with  god-al- 
mighty put  in  place  of  the  pike.  So  rich 
was  the  food  for  contemplation  afforded  by 
Mr.  V.,  that  I  shall  make  a  separate 
article  upon  his  lecture,  though  ten  years 
elapse  first. 

There  is  abundant  apology  for  circum- 
scribed information  of  the  theory  of  rights, 
on  the  part  of  chartists  generally.  But  Mr. 
Vincent  is  differently  situated.  He  has 
access  to  Dr.  Black,  a  gentleman  well- 
known  to  the  politicians,  and  complete  suf- 
fragists of  London.  Dr.  Black  is  profoundly 
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versed  in   these  topics,    and  communicate* 
his  information  to  others  with  great  facility, 

G.  J.  H. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  ANTI-PERSECUTION 

UNION. 
The  following  address  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
A.  P.  U.  and  is  commended  to  the  careful  attention 
of  its  friends  and  the  public  : 

Messrs.  Finlay,  Robinson,  Paterson,  and  M'Nei!, 
of  Scotland,  and  Dr.  Kalley,  of  Madeira,  are  the 
present,  victims  of  atrocious  prosecutions  for  blas- 
phemy. The  Anti-Persecution  Union  continues  its 
exertions  in  defence  of  these  most  unjustly  im- 
pisoned  men,  and  makes  all  honorable  appeals  to 
the  friends  of  liberty  on  their  behalf. 

Some  persons  object  to  the  sentiments  these  parties 
hold,  and  others  to  their  manner  of  expounding 
them;  but  the  Union  would  respectfully  submit,  that 
it  is  no  man's  province  to  decide  what  opinions  his 
fellow-man  shall  entertain,  or  in  what  manner  he 
shall  put  them  forth.  The  friend  of  liberty  is  called 
upon,  only  to  see  that  no  one  is  imprisoned,  or  other- 
wise legally  injured  for  freedom  of  expression.  If 
foolish  or  useless  opinions  are  advanced,  they  can 
be  refuted;  and  if  they  are  beneficial,  no  power 
should  be  suffered  to  suppress  them. 

The  christian  side  of  the  argument  against  blas- 
phemy prosecutions  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  Dundee 
Herald:  "  If  a  man  is  so  daring  as  to  publicly  de- 
clare that  the  christian  religion  is  a  mere  cheat, 
what  has  his  neighbour  to  do  with  it  ?  '  Vengeance 
is  mine,  saith  the  lord' — '  Vengeance  is  mine,' saith 
man;  which  of  these  two  declarations  are  we  to 
believe  ?  If  the  first — man  is  an  usurper  and  a  liar. 
If  the  second— god  is  the  author  of  a  lie."  The 
same  paper  speaks  of  the  danger  of  these  prosecu- 
tions, and  says  that  "  the  eyes  of  millions  have  been 
directed  to  Messrs.  Finlay  and  Robinson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  curiosity  of  millions  has  been  roused 
by  their  trial,  to  know  for  what  they  have  been 
dragged  before  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  country. 
Instead  of  growing  wise  by  experience,  our  pseudo 
religionists  still  blindly  pursue  the  same  stupid 
policy,  and  of  course  at  every  trial  experience  the 
same  humiliating  defeat.''  It  is  therefore  the  in- 
terest of  christians  to  prevent  prosecutions  for  blas- 
phemy, because  of  their  inutility,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  atheist  to  supress  them,  because  of  their  in- 
justice. 

All,  of  every  shade  of  theological  opinion,  or  of 
no  theological  opinion  at  all,  who  desire  to  avert 
the  iniquitous  iterference  of  the  law,  and  protect  the 
objects  of  its  vengeance,  may  aid  us  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  There  is  none  so  poor,  so  nninrluential,  or 
so  isolated,  as  to  be  incapable  of  assisting  the  mighty 
cause  of  free  discussion  by  his  purse,  his  time,  or 
his  personal  exertion. 

He  may  become  a  useful  ally  in  a  thousand  ways, 
if  he  will  seriously  reflect  on  the  imperious  necessity 
of  the  co-operation  of  all  liberty-loving  and  honest 
men,  when  so  many  and  such  daring  attacks  are 
made  on  our  dearest  liberties. 

He  may,  among  many  little  services  that  will  occur 
to  him,  unprompted — assist  by  annual,  weekly,  or 
other  periodical  subscriptions. 
By  donations. 

Taking  charge  of  a  collecting-book. 
Placing  subscription-sheets  in  places  of  resort. 
Collecting  funds  by  penny  subscription  cards. 
Furnishing  names  and  addresses  of  friends  to  the 
cause. 

Sending  notices  or  reports  of  proceedings,  etc.,  to 
the  press. 

Transmitting  to  the  secretary  favourable,  or  other, 
notices  from  the  press. 

Acquainting  editors  of  journals  with  intended 
meetings,  proceedings,  etc. 

Looking  up  and  furnishing  information  respecting 
statue  ana  common,  or  judge-made  law,  affecting 
blasphemy  offences. 

Noting  or  procuring  for  the  use  of  the  commit  tea 
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authentic  or  official  accounts  of  blasphemy  prosecu- 
tion cases. 

Obtaining  particulars  of  persecutions,either  of  his 
personal  knowledge  or  well  authenticated. 

Furnishing  names,  addresses,  and  other  informa- 
tion concerning  secretaries  of  societies,  clubs, lodges, 
institutions,  or  associations  in  general. 

Facilitating  the  intercommunication  with  sym- 
pathisers or  co-operators  abroad. 

Giving,  or  getting  up  lectures,  essays,  tracts,  hand- 
bills, posting-bills,  advertisements,  public  meetings, 
in  furtherance  of  the  cause. 

Signing,  preparing,  sending  round,  or  displaying, 
in  public  places,  petitions  or  memorial  papers,  and 
getting  them  presented  by  the  members  of  parliament 
in  the  locality.  Such  memorials  to  include  not  only 
a  remonstrance  against  ill-treatment  of  the  victims 
of  the  law,  but  earnest  appeals  for  the  abrogation  of 
all  blasphemy  law. 

Obtaining  a  pledge  from  parliamentary  candidates 
to  support  such  measures  in  the  house. 

Distributing  the  addresses,  etc.,  of  the  Union. 

The  committee,  which  continues  to  convene  public 
meetings,  from  time  to  time,  in  various  localities  of 
the  metropolis,  would  gladly  aid  in  facilitating 
such  objects  in  the  provinces. 

G.  JACOB  HOLYOAKB,  Secretary. 

Address,  40,  Holy  well-street,  Strand,  London. 


N.B.  The  Scottish  Trials  are  expected  to  commence 
on  Monday  next,  when  means  of  procuring,  at  will, 
legal  assistance  will  be  of  the  first  importance. 
Success  or  defeat,  a  valuable  acquittal,  or  along  im- 
prisonment, may  hang  on  a  very  trifle.  Let  our 
friends  and  collectors  think  of  this,  and  be  unre- 
mitting in  their  endeavours  to  furnish  proper  assis- 
tance. A  crisis  in  Scottish  liberty  has  been  brought 
about,  and  it  will  be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  let  it  pass 
unimproved. 

All  orders  to  be  made  payable,  to  Mr.  Holyoake  at 
the  General  Post-Office,  London. 

"A  Subscriber  to  the  Anti-  Persecution  Union"  is 
informed  that  the  reports  of  public  meetings  of  the 
"Union"  are  intended  to  serve  as  " addresses. " 
In  the  limited  pages  of  the  Oracle  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  addresses  and  reports  of  public 
meetings  in  one  week — hence  they  are  varied. 
Thi3  plan  seems  to  have  an  advantage,  for  the  re- 
ports of  meetings  contain  those  stirring  topics  that 
would  appear  in  an  address,  besides  setting  the 
example  to  the  provinces  of  holding  public  meet- 
ings. G.  J.  H.  Sec. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

For  the  London  Anti- Persecution   Union. 

Per  Mr.  Johnson,  Collector  15       . .     . .     jtO    8    0 

Per  Mr.  Abrams,  Collector  1 0     10 

Sale  of  Trials      023 

G.J.  H.,  Sec.  A.P.U. 

NOTICE. 

A.  C.  The  genius  of  his  "Wild  and  Wicked 
Youth  "  so  pervades  his  muse  that  we  must  decline 
his  production. 

W.  M.  D.  and  W.  E.  both  send  pieces  on  th?  ad- 
venture of  Jesvt3  with  the  asses.  Poets  are  sensitive 
and  we  must  be  mild.  The  subject  is  hackneyed, 
and  requires  a  stroke  of  original  wit  to  set  it  in  a 
new  light. 

A.  R.'s  "Carol"  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive 
from  its  unfortunate  race. 

"  A  Young  Man  who  has  been  a  Supporter  of  the 
Oracle  from  its  Commencement,"  is  desired  to  send 
his  address.     His  letter  is  very  gratifying. 

C.J.  Savage's  "How  Should  we  Act?"  has  left  us 
in  doubt  as  to  "how  we  should  act"  with  his  useful 
article.  A  press  of  matter  prevents  its  immediate 
insertion,  but  it  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  relative  to  a  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  paper,  which  will  afford  proper  facili- 
ties for  these  and  other  important  matters. 

Koen,  Glasgow,  sends  a  "  Negro  Melodv,"  to  the 
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air  of  Lucy  Long.     We  can  only  find  room  for  the 
opening  lines  : 

"  If  old  Jehovah  willing 

We'll  sing  de  family  song, 
And  play  de  christo's  banjo, 

De  vigrin's  got  a  son. 
Oh  no  man  shine  like  Jesu 
Dat  Jesu,  Mary's  son." 
"  A  Constant  Reader,"  Manchester,    is  thanked, 
for  his  candid  and  well-intentioned  hints.  Would  he 
favour  us  with  his  address  ?     Mr.  Holyoake  would 
then  write  him  relative  to  his  proposal.  The  subject 
is  under  careful  consideration. 
J.  H.,  Glasgow.  His  two  pieces  are  declined. 
J.  Smith,  Westminster,  obliges  us  with  the  Hypo- 
thesis for  the  Existence  of  the  Soul  Independently  of 
Revelation,  by  H.ConstantineJennings.    It  will  pro- 
bably be  used.     Though  it  is  useless  to  the  atheist. 
The  first  proposition,  from  which  all  the  others  flow, 
is  a  theistical  one,  consequently  the  whole  argument 
is  weightless  with  an  atheist. 

RECEIVED. — Lines  by  W.E.  "The  Misappli- 
cation of  Speculation,"  by  G.  Hammond.  "  The 
Cross,"  by  Lucian.  And  W.  D.'s,  Bath,  requested 
information,  with  thanks. 

ATHEISM. 

M.  Q.  RYALL  will  deliver  a  course  of  Three  Lec- 
tures, each  to  be  followed  by  discussion,  at  the  Hall 
of  Science,  City  Road,  near  Featherstone-street,  the 
first,  on  Sunday,  October  29,  1843— An  inquiry  into 
the  GOD-IDEA,  its  origin,  nature,  and  varieties — 
type  of  god-idea  in  physical  phenomena,  individual 
character,  or  national  peculiarities — revealed  and 
"  philosophical  "  gods — progressive  notions  of  deity 
— Indian,  Egyptian,  Jewish,  christian,  mohamme- 
dan,  and  other  varieties — tradition  and  scripture 
theology — a  theometer  or  god  scale. 

On  Sunday,  November  5th— THE  GOD-BASIS 
examined  as  a  foundation  of  morals.  Faith,  wor- 
ship, order  of  priesthood,  churchism  and  sectarian- 
ism, tendency  to  exclusivisra,  domination,  social 
inequalities  and  persecution,  discouragement  of 
self-reliance  and  checks  to  temporal  happiness 
investigated  as  influences  or  sources  of  action — 
levitical  and  other  theological  ordinances — Christ's 
and  Mohamed's  precepts — "spirit  of  Christianity" 
and  forms  of  Christianity  —  morality  of  natural 
theologians. 

On  Sunday,  November  12th— MORALITY  WITH- 
OUT GOD.  Basis  of  facts  in  nature,  individual  and 
social  man — consequences  of  rejecting  revelation — ■ 
moral  systems  of  ancient  philosophers  less  discor- 
dant and  irreconcileable  with  nature  than  theologies 
— code  of  morals  according  to  Volney,  Rousseau, 
Bentham,  Morgan,  Combe,  and  Owen. 
Admission  at  Half-past  Six. 
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THE   TRIALS  OF  ROBINSON  AND 
PATERSON. 

Whilst  this  number  is  being  printed,  or 
shortly  after,  Pa'erson  and  Robinson  will  be 
taking  their  trials  before,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
but  not  to  be  expected,  impartial,  or,  at  least, 
honest,  juries, in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary. 
The  venerable  old  infidel,  Finlay,  I  learn 
both  from  Southwell  and  Paterson,  is  not  to 
be  tried — this  is  good — it  would  have  been 
well  for  the  Scotch  bugaboo-defenders  if  they 
had  stretched  their  wisdom  a  wee  bit  further, 
and  let  Paterson  and  Robinson  alone.  They 
have  burnt  their  fingers  rather  severely  al- 
ready, but  wanting  the  discretion  of  children, 
to  avoid  what  has  injured  them,  they  are 
rushing  heedlessly  into  the  fire,  and  will  pre- 
sently be  enveloped,  as  Shadrac,  Meshec, 
and  Abednego  are  said  to  have  been — if  the 
Scotch  louns  escape  without  singeing  their 
whiskers,  if  they  have  any,  or  the  hair  of 
their  head,  if  they  lack  whiskers,  why  I 
shall  be  very  much  deceived.  But  why  is 
not  Finlay  tried  ?  Surely  there  was  sufficient 
matter  in  the  indictment  preferred  against 
him,  and  which  was  copied  into  the  Investi- 
gatory to  go  before  a  jury  with — it  contained 
long  extracts  from  the  "  Ecce  Homo!  or  a 
critical  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ,  being  a  rational  analysis  of  the  gos- 
pels "— "  The  Life  of  David";  or  the  history 
of  the  man  after  god's  own  heart  " — "  Apho- 
risms, opinions,  and  reflections  of  Thomas 
Paine  " — "  The  god  of  the  Jews,  or  Jeho- 
vah unveiled"  —  "The  bible  an  improper 
book  for  youth" — and  "The  protestant's 
progress  from  church  of  Englandism  to  infi- 
delity." Not  only  were  the  extracts  long, 
but  they  were  exceedingly  strong,  very  spicy 
indeed — quite  choice  mors-ls,  regular  literary 
devils,  for  blasphemy  gourmands — the  argu- 
ments were  trite  and  well  put,  and  the  lan- 
guage anything  but  mincing  and  suited  for 
"  respectables,"  even,  in  our  own  ranks, 
much  less  the  orthodox  in  the  ranks  of  our 
enemies. 

Why  then  has  so  rich  an  indictment  been 
abandoned  ?      Has    Paterson's    courageous 
defence  of  the  principle  of  free  discussion  in 
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Edinburgh  anything  to  do  with  it  P  I 
think  it  has,  much,  if  not  everything.  Pater- 
son's determined  opposition  to  the  persecu- 
ting spirit  evinced  by  the  Edinburgh  wor- 
thies, brought  their  conduct  into  such 
deserved  contempt,  that  they  would  gladly 
have  dropped  proceedings  against  Robinson, 
as  well  as  Finlay,  and  doubtless  would  have 
done  so,  but  that  the  obscene  books  unfor- 
tunately found  in  Robinson's  shop,  enabled 
them  to  screen  their  real  motives,  and  to 
throw  around  them  a  mantle  which  was 
certain  to  excite  the  disgust  and  execration 
of  those  parties  who  would  shrink  from 
participation  in  proceedings  avowedly  insti- 
tuted to  suppress  theological  opinions.  The 
impression  is  strong  upon  me,  that  Paterson's 
disinterested  and  noble  sacrifice  of  self,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  cause  to  which  he  has 
declared  himself  wedded,  would  have  led  to  the 
result  of  which  I.  speak,  but  for  the  unto- 
ward circumstance  mentioned  above.  I 
much  regret  the  accident  which  has  thus 
given  freedom's  foes  an  opportunity  of 
wreaking  their  vengeance  upon  one  of  its 
supporters,  without  exciting  disgust  in  the 
minds  of  honest  men — but  whilst  I  regret, 
I  do  not  blame,  Mr.  R.,  the  most  wary  may 
sometimes  be  found  tripping,  and  weazles 
no  doubt  do  sleep,  though  seldom  caught  at 
it.  The  assurance  of  Mr.  Southwell  that 
Mr.  Robinson  has  done  all  in  his  power 
to  suppress  the  sale  of  obscene  works, 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  those  found 
on  Mr.  Robinson's  premises  were  not 
there  willingly  on  his  part,  and  it  is  said 
that  a  day  or  two  would  have  found  them  in 
the  hands  of  their  owners — virtuous,  moral 
christians. 

If  the  Scotchmen  want  a  character  of 
Paterson,  let  them  write  to  London,  to  men 
lonar  and  honourably  known  for  their  oppo- 
sition to  tyranny  and  corruption— 7m en  who 
have  fought  by  his  side,  who  know  his 
worth,  and  who  would  entrust  liberty  or  life 
to  his  keeping  with  perfect  confidence. 

The  secretary  of  the  London  Anti-Persecu- 
tion Union  has  put  forth  such  earnest  and 
eloquent  appeals  to  the  justice  of  all  honest 
haters  of  oppression — calling  upon  them  by  all 
they  hold  sacred,  not  to  permit  the  Scottish 
victims  to  be  sacrificed, through  their  apathv, 
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to  a  grossly  unjust  and  tyrannical  law, 
sought  to  be  enforced  from  a  bloody  spirit  of 
persecution — that  it  will  be  sufficient  that  I 
reiterate  that  appeal — the  day  has  come 
when  the  battle  must  be  fought,  and  Freedom 
demands  that  every  man  should  do  his  duty 
— he  who  shrinks,  he  who  hesitates  injures 


his   cause,  assists  his    foes 

himself be     honest! 

GENEROUS! 


> 

BE 


and   disgraces 
just  !      BE 
W.  C. 


PATERSON  AND  THE  WATERLOO 

ROOMS  ROW. 
"  On  Tuesday  evening,  1  was  apprehended 
on  a  warrant  for  contempt  of  court,  and  to 
answer  for  disturbing  the  public  meeting  in 
the  Waterloo  Rooms.  I  was  kept  in  a  dark 
cell  fourteen  hours,  they  refusing  to  take 
bail,  although  it  was  offered  to  any  amount. 
When  brought  before  the  sheriff,  yesterday, 
after  ascertaining  I  was  indicted  for  next 
week,  he  adjourned  my  case  till  Monday 
week,  on  my  finding  bail."  T.  P. 

The  Northern  Star,  which  1  am  much 
pleased  to  perceive  has  taken  more  notice 
of  our  proceedings  than  it  was  wont  some 
short  time  since,  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Jeffery's 
treatment,  as  reported  in  our  last  number : 

"  How  Mr.  Jeffery's  attendance  resulted, 
we  have  seen  by  the  Scotsman.  That  gen- 
tleman writes  to  us  that  after  being  confined 
in  a  cell  for  two  hours,  with  several  felons, 
he  was  liberated  by  Mr.  Robert  Peddie,  the 
late  inmate  of  Beverley  Gaol,  becoming  his 
security  in  the  sum  required.  A  word  upon 
this  shameless  and  senseless  decision  of  the 
Edinburgh  sheriff.  Shameless,  because  the 
parties  who  should  have  been  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  were  those  who  '  dragged 
Mr.  Jeffery  from  the  platform;1  those  who 
'  seized  Mr.  Paterson  by  the  neck  and  dragged 
him  through  the  meeting ;'  those  who  '  tore 
the  hair  from  his  head,  beat  him  with  sticks, 
and  laid  his  head  open.'  These  bloodhounds, 
calling  themselves  christians,  were  the  par- 
ties who  should  have  been  *  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace,'  and  not  Mr.  Jeffery,  who 
peaceably  heard  every  other  man,  and  only 
insisted  upon  his  right  to  free  speech  in  a 
public,  and  what  ought  to  have  been,  a 
deliberative  assembly. " 

PARLIAMENTARY  CANT  AND 

SACRED  SLANG. 

And  I  will  take  away  my  hand,  and  thou  phalt  see 
my  back  parts. — Jew  Book. 

Tacitus  and  Suetonius  speak  of  the  perni- 
cious superstitions  of  the  christians,  which 
even  in  Rome,  where  everything  vile  and 
base  met  together,  affrighted  the  propriety 
of  these  writers.  These  are  better  witnesses 
against  Christianity  than  Macaulay  in  its 
favour,  and  against  hindooism.  While  these 
historians  remain  to  all  time,  the  epheme- 
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ral  reviewer  and   his  testimony  just  serve  the 
temporary  purposes   of   delusion,  and    then 
die  away.      At  the  same  time  that  Tacitus 
and    Suetonius  wrote,   we  see    in   Mosheim 
(Soames's  edition,  pp.  56-7)  mention   made 
cf  the  slanders  against  the   christians — the 
basest  calumnies,  he  says,  were  disseminated 
against    the  christians  and    their    religion. 
This   ecclesiastical  historian    prudently    re- 
frains from  telling  you  what  they  were,  they 
may  be  learned,  he  says,  from   the  writers  of 
apologies   for  Christianity  in  the  early  ages. 
In   like  manner  we  are   to  learn   the  accusa- 
tions of  the  Jews  against  Jesus  from  the  four 
gospels,   where  the  only  evidence  given  is 
called    false,  though  stated   by  the  wituess 
just  as  Jesus  had  spoken  the  words.     Surely 
they  must  have  been  of  a  very  beastly  cha- 
racter, when  Mosheim  calls  them  base,  and 
will  not  mention   what  they  are,  though  a 
writer,  Kortholt,  has  published  them  in  three 
volumes  quarto,  called    "  The   Pagau    De- 
tractor, or  the  Calumnies  of   the   Gentiles 
against   the  Christians,"  and    in  that  lan- 
guage (Latin)  which  veils  what  is  too  inde- 
cent to  be  seen   by  the  public.     As  to  the 
morals  of  the  christians  of  the  first  century, 
Mosheim  says  (vol.  i.,  p.  97),  "  Their  lives 
are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  precepts  and  ex- 
hortations of  their  teachers  now  extant,  and 
those  who  have  written  concerning  the  inno- 
cence and  holiness  of  the  early  christians  (he 
says)  may  be  con  futed  by  the  clearest  evidence 
of  both  testimony  and   facts."     In  the  first 
century  arose  that  sect  which  we   have  been 
speaking  of  as  a  pendant  to  the  Hindoos  at 
Somnauth,  the   gnostics.       In    the  second 
century  they  flourished  also  under  the  name 
of  marcionites,  carpocratians,  valentinians, 
and  minor  gnostic  sects.     In  the  third  cen- 
tury, under  the  title  of  manicheans.     Lord 
Brougham  speaks  of  them  as  deserving   of 
attention  from  being  the  only  christians  who 
were  metaphysically  and   philosopically  reli- 
gious, and  that  their  opinions  would  have 
been  still  more  universal,  if  they  had   not 
mixed  them  up  with  impure  rites.     Mosheim 
says  in  the  fifth  century  (vol.  i.,   p.  472), 
"  The  love-feasts  were  abolished ;  because,  as 
piety  diminished  gradually  and  continually, 
these  feasts  gave  to  many  persons  occasions 
for  sin."     Here  we  have  the   fact  acknow- 
ledged, when  the  christians  have  it  all   their 
own  way,  that  they  were  obliged  to  do  away 
with  those  attractions  of  the  flesh,  which  in 
the  beginning  produced  them  converts,  and 
were  such  a  scandal  to  the  pagans.      We 
agree  with  Mosheim,  that  as  piety  or  religion 
diminished,  some  natural  sense  of  morality 
gained   the  ascendancy.     The  reason   itself, 
given  by  Mosheim,  is  not  the  truth,  but  the 
reverse,  as  we  have  the  testimony  of  Paul  to 
the  occasions  of  sin  in  the  love-feasts,  when 
christian  piety  came  flowing  pure  and  strong 
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from  it-J  source.  When  Jesus  associated 
with  mid  women,  prostitutes,  men's  wives, 
and  sinners,  we  may  well  suppose  there  were 
among  such  a  set  more  occasions  for  sin  at  a 
love-feast,  than  when  the  christians  became 
less  pious  and  more  respectable.  What  the 
early  christians  were  we  may  also  imagine 
from  the  judgments  passed  upon  them  by 
their  go  1  himself — the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  Minor  were  so  bad,  that  one  of  the 
apostles  sent  them  to  hell,  and  in  fulfilment 
of  the  new  covenant,  promised  that  they 
should  be  swept  off  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  their  sius.  The  greater  the  punish- 
ment the  greater  the  crimes,  therefore  we 
must  imagine  these  were  the  worst  people 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

However,  we  have  the  authority  of  church 
historians  for  supposing  that  those  who  abo- 
lished the  love-feasts  were  heretics.     Though 
Mosheim    approves  of   this  innovation,   in 
every  other  respect  he  says  the  christians 
were  far  removed    from  original  Christianity. 
Those  called   heretics,  on   the  contrary,  now 
no  more,  who  kept  up   the  love   feasts  with 
all  their  indecencies,  were,  according  to  Mo- 
sheim, Semler,  andSoames(see  vol.ii.  p.  251), 
in  all  other  points  very  orthodox.       They 
have  been  denounced  accordingly  by  Bossuet 
as  protestants,  in   his  book  "The  Variations 
of  Protestants."      They  existed   up   to  the 
ninth  century  under  the  name  of  paulicians, 
when  they  died  martyrs  to  the  rites  of  Som- 
nauth.     Give  up  their  faith  they  would  not, 
therefore  murder  and  robbery  was  legalised 
in  the  persons  of  orthodox  christians,  putting 
to  death  and  confiscating  the   property  of 
the  heterodox.      One  religious  woman,  the 
Empress  Theodora,  took    by   surprise    and 
massacred  a  hundred  thousaud.     Those  who 
escaped  these  persecutions,  however,  always 
fought  bravely,  so  that  manj'  more  thousands 
perished,  and  many  cities  were  destroyed  in 
this  question  of  the  Somnauth  ceremonies. 
Some    lay   concealed,   others     took   refuge 
among  the  pagans  of  the  north,  others  joined 
with  the  Saracens,  and  were  last  among  the 
mohammedans.     If  all  history  did  not  show 
that  Christianity  and  all  its  rites  were  borrow- 
ed  from  the  east,  one  would   be  inclined   to 
suppose,  according  to  the  orthodox  account 
of  resemblances  to  Christianity  in  India,  that 
these    primitive  christians,   gnostics,   mani- 
cheans,   valeufinians,  earpocratians,    pauli- 
cians, went  and  established  their  ceremonies 
at  Somnauth.     Those  few  who  remained  in 
Europe,  and  were  content  to  propagate  their 
faith  silently  amongst  themselves,  are  not 
only  charged  by  roman  catholics  with  being 
the  protestants  whore-appeared  at  the  refor- 
mation, but  are  accepted  by  some  protestant 
writers  "  as  witnesses  for  the   truth   in   their 
times."       Therefore    Macaulay   belongs    to 
that  Christianity  which   most  resembles  the 
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hindooism  at  Somnauth,  and  he  should  not 
vilify  his  own  faith  in  attacking  that  of 
others,  where  the  two  in  the  circle  of  the 
world  and  of  events  meet  and  show  their 
common  antiquity.  I  advise  him  to  rest 
content  and  not  open  the  question,  lest  the 
puseyites  show  him  not  only  the  primitive 
Christianity  in  the  rites  of  Somuanth,  but 
the  real  original  of  our  faith  and  proper 
worship,  in  Exodus  chap,  xxxiii. 

Nor  did  these  witnesses  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  as  preserved  at  Somnauth,  ex- 
pire in  Europe.  Directly  there  was  a  spirit 
of  reformation,  the  gnostics,  and  the  mani- 
cheans,  and  new  varieties  of  these  sects  re- 
appeared. The  inquisition  hunted  them 
out  and  put  them  to  death,  and  even  re- 
formers, such  as  the  hussites,  massacred  a 
large  body  of  them  in  Bohemia. 

Mosheim,  in  his  ecclesiastical  history, 
(Soames's  edition,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  68),  gives  a 
chapter  upon  them.  They  were  marked  by 
just  the  same  characteristics  as  before,  all 
the  present  doctrines  of  the  reformation, 
mixed  up  with  impurities,  which  made  them 
hateful  to  reformers  themselves.  Their  opi- 
nions, such  as  that  the  internal  mau  was  not 
defiled  by  the  deeds  of  the  external,  and  the 
practices  of  some,  both  sexes  meeting  in  a 
state  of  nature,  were  also  accompanied  by 
the  greatest  ascetism  on  the  part  of  others. 
This  extraordinary  union  observed  amongst 
the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  these  christians, 
is  borne  out  by  the,  same  intermixture  of  ap- 
parently contradictory  opinions  and  prac- 
tices among  the  Hindoos  of  Mr.  Macaulay. 
While  some  will  practise  Somnauth  rites, 
others  will  suffer  the  most  horrible  self-in- 
flicted tortures  and  privation.  Some  com- 
bine both,  as  in  the  case  of  marriage  and 
death,  and  a  new  birth  unto  life  under  the 
wheels  of  Juggernaut.  These  several  sects, 
which  Mosheim  includes  under  the  maniche- 
au  heresy,  were  called  the  adamites,  the 
white  brethren,  the  men  of  understanding, 
the  new  flagellants.  Whatever  they  might 
entitle  and  think  themselves  the  people  of 
the  fifteenth,  were  something  like  the  Macau- 
lays  of  the  nineteenth,  century,  and  did  not 
understand  them,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  was  again  lost  to  the  world.  This  has 
been  the  case  with  Somnauth,  it  and  its  rites 
have  passed  away,  and  the  worship  which 
Macaulay  so  piously  decries,  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  unknown  term  Chris- 
tianity, has  become,  if  it  exists  at  all  as  be- 
fore, of  rare  occurrence  in  the  east.  The 
overthrow  of  Somnauth  was  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  aud  thus,  a  long  time  after  that, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  same  faith  still 
survived  in  Europe. 

That  contemporaneous  with  Christianity 
in  all  its  developments,  a  Somnauth  system 
of  worship  has  existed,  is  a  fact  brought  to 
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light  almost  at  the  time  Mr.  Macaulay  was 
inveighing  against  Hindoo  practices  of  some 
hundred  years  ago.  I  will  extract  the  whole 
account,  word  for  word,  from  "  Laing's  Notes 
of  a  Traveller,"  p.  226:  "The  only  posi- 
tively immoral  religious  sect  of  the  present 
times,  in  the  christian  world,  arose,  and  has 
spread  itself  in  the  most  educated  part  of 
the  most  educated  country  in  Europe — in 
and  about  Konigsberg,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  old  Prussia.  The  muckers  are  a 
sect  who  combine  lewdness  with  religion. 
The  name,  mucker,  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  a  local  or  sporting  term,  indicating  the 
rutting  season  of  hares.  The  conventicles 
of  this  sect  are  frequented  by  men  and  wo- 
men in  a  state  of  nudity;  and  to  excite  the 
animal  passion,  but  to  restrain  its  indulgence, 
is  said  to  constitute  their  religious  exercise. 
Many  of  the  highest  nobility  of  the  province, 
and  two  of  the  established  clergy  of  the  city, 
besides  citizens,  artificers,  and  ladies,  old 
and  young,  belong  to  this  sect,  and  two 
young  ladies  are  stated  to  have  died  from 
the  consequences  of  excessive  libidinous  ex- 
citement. It  is  no  secret  association  of  pro- 
fligacy, shunning  the  light.  It  is  a  sect, 
according  to  the  declarations  of  Von  Tippel- 
skirch,  and  of  several  persons  of  considera- 
t;on  in  Konigsberg,  who  had  been  followers 
of  it  themselves,  existing  very  extensive^ 
under  the  leadership  of  the  established  minis- 
ters  of  the  gospel,    Ebel   and  Diestel,  of  a 

Count   Von   Kaniz,   of  a  lady   Von  S , 

and  of  other  noble  persons,  and  of  several  of 
the  citizen  class;  and  it  appears  that  a  great 
part  of  the  nobility  of  the  province  belong 
to  it.  The  notice  of  the  government  was 
first  attracted  to  its  existence  by  a  complaint 
to  the  consistory,  of  a  Count  Von  Fink,  who 
had  been  a  zealous  member  of  the  sect,  that 
the  minister  Ebel,  one  of  the  pastors  of  the 
city,  and  who  is  one  of  its  leaders,  had  at- 
tempted to  seduce  his  wife,  under  the  pretext 
of  procreating  a  messias.  The  consistory 
appointed  two  commissioners  to  examine, 
and  report  to  government  upon  this  business. 
The  system  and  theory  of  this  dreadful  com- 
bination of  vice  with  religion  are  of  course 
very  properly  suppressed.  All  that  can  be 
gathered  from  the  Allgemeinen  Kirchen- 
zeitung,  of  1836,  and  the  historical  writings 
of  that  year,  is  that  this  horrible  sect  was 
spread  so  widely  that  the  official  people  were 
themselves  slow  in  the  investigation  of  the 
matter,  and  that  the  countess  who  had  dis- 
closed the  practices  of  the  sect  was  in  danger 
frpm  their  fury,  and  had  to  be  protected  by 
the  police  —  that  a  very  strict  hierarchy 
existed  in  the  sect,  that  it  was  divided  in 
three  classes,  and  that  the  apprenticeship  in 
the  first  class  must  be  accomplished,  before 
the  reeeptiou  into  the  second  class ;  and 
that  the  strictest  trials  wert  required  for 
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being    admitted     into     the    third    clas?,   of 
which    the  members   were  called   by  a  name 
of  honour — that  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the   muckers   were   a   mixture   of   mysticism 
and  gnosticism,  of  fanaticism  and  lust ;  and 
the  heroes  and    heroines  who   had   sustained 
the  trials  of  their  continence,  or  power  over 
the   flesh,  were  rewarded    with  the  seraphim 
kiss,  with    which    the  most  abominable  ex- 
cesses  were   conuected.        The    government 
wisely  suppressed  the  examinations  and  pro- 
ceedings, although  copies  of  some  of  the  first 
official  reports  and  depositions  had   got  into 
circulation  among  the  curious,  and  the  case 
was  transferred    from  the  local  courts  of  the 
province,  to  Berlin,  for  further  consideration, 
in  1837,  but  nothing   since   has  been   made 
known   to   the  public  on    the  subject.     The 
sect  itself  appears,   by    Dr.    Bretschneider's 
account  of  it,  to  have  been  so  generally  dif- 
fused, that  he    says,  '  It  cannot   be  believed 
that  the   public  functionaries  were  in   igno- 
rance   of  its  existence,   but  that  they  were 
afraid  to  do  their  duty  from  the  influence  of 
the  many  principal  people  who  were  involved 
in   it.'        (See   Dr.    Karl   Venturini's    Neue 
Historische    Schriften,      Brunswick,     1839  ; 
also  Allgemeine  Kirchenzeitung,  Jahr,  1836, 
No.  50;  also  Pragmatische  Geshichte  unse- 
rer  Zeit,  das  Jahr,  1835,  Leipsic,  1837;  for 
what  is  knowing  to  the  public  respecting  the 
muckers.)      In    his   honest    indignation   he 
proposes  as  the  only  means  of  extirpating  it, 
that  all   religious  meetings,  all    conventicles, 
missionary  societies,  religious  tract  societies, 
and,  in  short,  all   pious  doings  of  the  public 
among  themselves,  should   be   put  down   by 
the  state.     This  remedy  is  a  little   too  Prus- 
sian, dreadful  as  the  enormity  is  in  a  civilised 
country  of  such  a  sect  having  existed   in  this 
age.      It  is  only  in   the   history  of  Otaheite 
that  its  parallel  can  be  found. ;'     True,  if  he 
means  a  parallel  to  all  the  cases  of  this  sort 
to  be  found   in  church  history.     But  what  a 
minor  speck  in   size,   time,   and  atrocity  to 
the  vast  field   of  lust   cultivated    under  the 
auspices  of  Christianity.      The  theory,  too, 
of  this  christian   belief  and   practice  is  just 
what  is  wanting   to  explain   to   us    fully  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity,    and  show   what  a 
complete  revelation  it  is  for  all  the  bad  pur- 
poses of  mankind.  W.  J.  B 

THEORY  OF  REGULAR 
GRADATION. 

XLVIII. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  all  religions  is 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  immaterial 
being,  whose  attributes  are  infinite  power 
and  wisdom,  and  sometimes  goodness.  But 
all  nature  cries  aloud  against  this  assumption, 
for  the  earth  is  crowded  with  imperfections 
and  folly — there  is  no  thing  perfect,  no  not 
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one.  Man  is  the  victim  of  numberless  dis- 
eases, and  the  earth  is  continually  convulsed 
by  the  jarring  elements.  Neither  animals 
nor  plants  are  secure  from  decay,  and  the 
merest  trifles  often  produce  disease  and  death. 
These  obstacles  to  the  belief  in  a  wise, 
powerful,  and  good  god  interfere  not  with 
the  natural  theologian  or  the  revelationist — 
they  will  not  see  them  unless  they  are  pointed 
out,  and  when  they  are  forced  upon  their  at- 
tention they  declare  they  are  necessary,  to 
enable  us  to  appreciate  the  good  which  exists, 
or,  that  god,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  has 
undoubtedly  a  reason,  good  and  sufficient, 
for  creating  such  circumstances,  or,  rather, 
in  their  jargon,  for  permitting  sin  and  death 
to  continue — which  reasons,  however,  his 
inscrutable  wisdom  does  not  see  fit  to  make 
known  to  us.  This  worse  than  ridiculous — 
this  vilely  pernicious  teaching,  the  atheist 
rejects  with  contempt  and  disgust — contempt 
for  those  who  wrould  enforce  such  principles, 
and  disgust  for  principles  thus  sought  to  be 
enforced.  But  so  long  as  men  remain  in  ig- 
norance such  ideas  will  obtain — not  only  be- 
cause the  untutored  mind  finds  in  them  a 
ready  solution  of  the  greatest  of  all  difficul- 
ties— but,  also,  because  wherever  there  is 
ignorance  there  is  sure  to  be  cunning,  turn- 
ing that  ignorance  to  its  own  account,  and 
no  article  in  the  fraudulent  market  has  sold 
so  rapidly,  so  generally,  and  produced  such 
high  prices,  as  the  god  article.  Iron  is,  par 
excellence,  the  staple  of  English  manufacture, 
and  has  produced,  from  first  to  last,  an  im- 
mense, unaccountable  amount  of  wealth — 
but,  in  comparison  with  the  profits  which 
have  resulted  from  god-mongery,  the  profits 
upon  ironmongery  are  as  a  grain  of  sand  to 
a  mountain. 

When  the  atheist  rejects,  as  puerile  and 
demoralis  ng,  the  fables  of  the  goddist,  he 
must  show  a  reason  for  the  faith  which  is 
within  him,  or  submit  to  be  calumniated, 
ridiculed,  and  to  stand  alone  without  sympa- 
thy or  support.  If  he  disbelieves  the  state- 
ments of  priests,  it  is  asked  why  ?  if  he  re- 
jects a  manufacturer  of  natural  phenomena, 
he  is  asked  why  ?  He  should  be  able  to  re- 
ply— he  should  have  satisfied  himself  why 
he  differs  from  the  majority,  and  if  he  has 
done  so,  the  odds  are  but  he  will  be  able  to 
explain  himself  to  another. 

The  first  query  with  which  a  scepticism  of 
god  belief  is  met,  is — how  can  you  account 
for  natural  phenomena  without  a  god  ?  The 
sceptic  replies  that  he  does  not  attempt  to 
explain,  or  pretend  to  understand,  the  causes 
of  recognised  effects.  But,  persists  the  theist, 
if  you  reject  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
which  I  offer  you,  and  which  to  me  appears 
reasonable  and  conclusive,  you  have,  doubt- 
less, some  motive  for  it — give  me  the  reasons 
for  your  contrary  belief  that  I  may  test  their 
value,  and  become  of  your  opinion  if  I  find 
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them  better  than  my  own.  Although  you 
frankly  declare  that  you  do  not  attempt  to 
explain,  or  solve  final  causes — you  surely 
do  not  sit  apathetically  down,  an  indifferent 
spectator  of  passing  events,  never  caring  to 
think  about  the  hidden  springs  which  pro- 
duce such  regular  and  perpetual  motion. 
Things  exist.  Supposing  you  can  never 
demonstrate  why  they  exist — can  you  prevent 
your  brain  endeavouring  to  frame  a  reason- 
able hypothesis  for  their  existence  ?  "Where 
there  is  mystery  there  is  always  curiosity — 
though  men  know  they  cannot  solve  the  uni- 
verse, still  will  they  endeavour  to  satisfy 
themselves  for  its  existence.  Men  may  talk 
of  the  pivot  of  doubt,  but  it  is  a  phantom,  a 
self-delusion,  a  weakness  of  which  honest 
men  should  be  ashamed.  Men  may  believe 
without  being  bigotted — those  who  are  guided 
by  reason  have  nothing  to  fear  from  embra- 
cing error,  tis  only  necessary  that  they  see 
their  folly  to  relinquish  it.  .To  me  god-be- 
lief appears  reasonable,  and  by  it  I  explain 
all  difficulties — how  do  you  attempt,  without 
a  god,  to  account  for  what  you  cannot  under- 
stand ? 

This  would  be  my  language  were  I  a  theist, 
and  I  should  be  disappointed  if  the  atheist 
replied  that  he  only  knew  that  things  did 
exist,  but  why  they  existed  as  they  did  ra- 
ther than  in  any  other  form,  he  cared  not  to 
inquire,  because  he  was  certain  he  should 
never  succeed  in  solving  the  enigma.  Men 
must  have  reasons  for  the  faith  which  is 
within  them — they  may  frequently  be  bad 
reasons,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  rea- 
sons of  the  holders,  and  if  you  require  them 
to  be  surrendered  you  must  offer  better  ones 
in  their  place.  The  believer  in  a  god  will 
not  give  up  his  belief  for  the  barren  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  all  is  a  mystery,  which 
can  never  be  explained — for  he  can,  with  his 
god,  explain  it  to  his  own  satisfaction — and 
that  is  far  preferable  tod.  ubt  and  uncertainty, 
if  a  man  could  endure  in  such  a  state,  but  he 
cannot — and  failing  reasons  in  materialism, 
or  atheism,  which  will  relieve  his  mind,  he 
relapses  into  theism,  and  rests  satisfied. 

Many  theists  believe  in  the  eternity  of 
matter,  but  contend  for  a  god  as  necessary  to 
fashion  it  into  the  infinite  variety  of  shapes 
and  conditions  observable  around  us.  The 
properties  of  matter,  they  say,  are  not  suffi- 
cient alone  to  produce  the  phenomena  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life — it  requires  intel- 
ligence to  produce  life  and  to  perpetuate  it, 
and  this  intelligence  is  god.  This,  though 
a  mere  assumption,  must  be  met,  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  show  that  the  interference  of 
a  superior  being  is  quite  unnecessary,  a 
work  of  supererogation — for  an  attentive  ex- 
amination of  natural  phenomena  satisfies  the 
reasonable  man  that  matter  is  not  only  all 
that  exists,  but  that  it  is  all-sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  varied  phenomena  observable  in  the 
universe. 
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From  these  remarks  will  be  seen  the  im- 
portance which  attaches  to  the  Theory  of 
Regular  Gradation,  or  the  Transmutation  of 
Species — it  attacks  theism  in  its  strong  hold, 
refutes  its  favourite  arguments,  and  satisfies 
its  greatest  scruples.  If  atheists  can  show- 
that  matter  may  make  a  man,  reasonable, 
or  honest,  theists  will  waive  all  other 
objections  to  materialism.  The  object  of 
this  series  of  articles,  as  before  stated,  was  to 
show  the  reasonableness  of  the  belief  that 
matter  can  make  men  and  women,  and  every 
other  natural  phenomena — unassisted,  un- 
directed, and  uncontrolled.  If  success  has 
attended  my  efforts,  it  i*  more  than  I  expect, 
seeing  the  disconnected  and  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  I  have  performed  my  work.  I 
may,  however,  say,  that  considering  the  re- 
stricted sources  from  whence  I  gathered  my 
information,  and  the  very  limited  time  I  have 
been  able  to  devote  to  the  subject,  I  have 
made  the  best  job  I  could —  and  imnerfec- 
must  be  excused.  W.  C. 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  QUESTION 
"  IS  BELIEF  IN  A  DEITY  OF 
ANY  KIND  MORALLY  BENE- 
FICIAL," AT  BRANCH  A  1. 

Third  Night. 
Mr.  Best,  in  resuming  the  debate,  apolo- 
gised for  the  insufficiency  of  his  education, 
but,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  would  guard 
the  unwary  aginst  the  moral  poison  dissemi- 
nated by  atheists,  whose  reason  he  considered 
to  be  as  much  perverted  as  was  that  of 
mad  Tom  of  Canterbury — gave  them  credit 
for  sincerity,  but  when  he  heard  them  laud 
the  maggot  as  an  object  of  their  adoration, 
and  call  the  lord  Jesus  an  evil-minded 
person,  he  was  justified  in  believing  their 
reason  perverted.  With  regard  to  the 
design  argument,  he  thought  that  the  ttouble- 
some  vermin  consequent  upon  uncleanliness, 
an  evidence  of  fore-intended  punishment  and 
disgrace — contended  for  the  necessity  of  hope 
and  fear  as  essential  helps  to  morality.  As 
to  the  objection  of  the  atheist,  that  a  belief 
in  another  world  tends  to  the  neglect  of 
this,  such  is  not  what  Christianity  requires — 
he  would  read  from  the  new  testament  the 
passage  so  frequently  alluded  to,  *•  Set  your 
affections  on  things  above,  and  not  upon  the 
things  of  the  earth  " — by  this  he  understood 
St.  Paul  to  mean  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  and  of  morality,  and  avoidance  of 
lewdness,  hypocrisy,  lying,  etc.,  as  things 
•of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Kemp  differed  from  the  last  speaker 
in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  St  Paul's  pre- 
cept. If  the  explanation  of  Mr.  B.  be 
correct,  then  was  St.  Paul  wrong — inasmuch 
as  morality  and  intellectual  refinements  are 
as  much  things  of  the  earth  as  their  oppo- 
sites — looked  upon  god-belief  and  crime  as 
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parent  and  child,  and  referred  to  Robespierre, 
a  god-believer,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  bloodiest  tyrants  it  has  been  the  world's 
misfortune  to  see — signing  away  the  lives  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  fellow-creatures  one 
evening,  and  next  morning  heading  a  proces- 
sion in  honour  of  a  supreme  being — thought 
Robespierre  most  unworthy  the  character 
given  him  on  a  former  evening,  by  Mr. 
Holyoake.  Were  the  idea  of  the  christian's 
god  for  a  moment  admissible,  he  (Mr.  K.) 
would,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  be  disposed 
to  tell  the  dispenser  of  reward  or  punishment 
he  was  acting  most  irrationally,  most 
absurdly.  The  follies  of  mad  Tom  were  a 
consequence  of  god-belief. 

Mr.  Snell  admitted  considerable  talent 
on  the  side  of  the  atheist,  and  agreed  with 
them,  that  many  of  the  deity's  attributes 
were  degrading  and  debasing — was  as  great 
an  enemy  to  priestcraft  as  any  one,  but 
believed  that  were  the  idea  of  a  god  entirely 
destroyed,  priestcraft  would  still  exist 
where  ignorance  of  nature  obtained.  In 
some  parts  of  Africa  they  have  no  idea  of 
god,  but  priests  and  conjurors  are  there  to 
bring  rain,  or  fair  weather,  and  are  well 
paid  for  so  doing.  To  the  objection  that  the 
belief  in  a  future  world  leads  to  a  negl'ect  of 
this,  he  would  say,  that  the  injunction  love 
god  and  your  neighbour,  made  not  two 
separate  interests  to  be  attended  to,  but 
while  doing  one  you  were  necessarily  doing 
the  other.  It  had  been  said  that  a  belief 
1  in  the  governance  of  god  would  stop  inquiry 
into  physical  phenomena — not  so,  our  great- 
est philosophers  were  believers,  and  at  the 
same  time  pushed  their  investigations  to  the 
utmost  possible  limits. 

Some  interruption  here  occurred,  which 
ended  in  the  forcible  ejection  of  some  three 
or  four  disturbers — after  which, 

Mr.  Savage  junior,  came  forward,  and 
referred  to  the  cases  of  Galileo  and  Lawrence, 
as  exemplifications  of  hypocrisy  resulting 
from  god-belief.  Buckland,  the  writer  of  a 
Bridgwater  Treatise,  had  subsequently 
disavowed  the  paternity  of  some  passages 
therein,  favouring  materialism.  The  felicity 
of  a  belief  in  meeting  in  a  future  world, 
counteracted  by  the  enhanced  fear  of  eternal 
separation,  as  in  the  case  of  Lazarus  and 
Dives — thought  that  as  there  were  so  many 
true  religions,  'twere  better,  instead  of  only 
believing  in  one,  to  believe  in  all,  and 
thereby  not  throw  a  chance  away.  Would 
show  from  the  scriptures  themselves,  had  he 
time,  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  christian 
being  moral — spoke  of  their  treatment  of 
Carlile,  and  concluded  by  a  powerful  appeal 
in  support  of  the  Man  Paterson,  calling  on 
them  to  rescue  him  from  the  fangs  of  his 
christian  persecutors.  (Responded  to  by 
hearty  and  long  continued  applause.) 

Mr.  Puddeford  now  made  his  appear- 
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ance,  but  unfortunately  only  to  divert  the 
audience  with  his  extravagances  of  speech 
and  gesture.  He,  however,  essayed  to 
show  Christianity  was  the  source  of  all  good 
— it  had  reclaimed  America  from  hordes  of 
wild  beasts  and  wilder  men,  tribe  after  tribe 
had  been  destroyed  as  fast  as  they  appeared, 
and  at  length  it  has  become  the  peaceful 
abode  of  a  nation  of  christians. 

At  this  moment  the  audience  were  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  the  speaker  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  o'ertop  the  accumulating 
din  —  the  chairman  interposed  to  obtain 
order,  but  Mr.  P.  rejected  with  disdain  the 
proffered  aid — filled  writh  christian  zeal,  his 
anti-socialist  bile  rushed  forth  in  torrents 
upon  his  devoted  auditory — he  anathematised 
the  New  Moral  World  as  crawling,  serpent- 
like, warily  into  the  public  mind — still 
unrestrained,  his  wrath  waxed  hot  against 
its  members,  hurling  his  firebrands  of  invec- 
tive and  abuse  (christian  charity  and  good- 
will, in  their  most  insinuating  forms)  unspa- 
ringly about — he  charged  the  social  body 
with  employing  duplicity  to  fill  its  ranks, 
opening  their  halls  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  free  discussion,  but  with  the  design  of 
robbing  the  young  of  their  religious  faith, 
and  adding  numbers  to  infidelity,  adding 
that,  for  candour  and  openness  of  purpose, 
they  were  inferior  to  the  atheists  (long 
reiterated  applause,  which  was,  however, 
not  allowed  to  subside  until  Mr.  P.  retired, 
which  he  at  length  did  most  ungraciously, 
full  of  pious  rage  against  the  New  Moral 
World). 

Mr.  Clarke,  the  chairman,  rose  and  re- 
pudiated the  charge  laid  to  the  socialists,  of 
speciously  alluring  the  young  to  these  dis- 
cussions— they  addressed  themselves  more  to 
the  adult  than  to  the  youth,  more  to  the 
matured  reason  than  to  the  religious  feeling. 
For  impartiality  in  the  discharge  of  the 
onerous  duties  of  chairman,  he  would  yield  to 
no  one — that  Mr.  Puddeford  was  the  only 
christian  advocate  attending  these  discus- 
sions, was  no  fault  of  socialists,  who  treated 
all  with  like  courtesy.  He  (Mr.  C  )  consi- 
dered it  a  duty  he  owed  to  himself  and  the 
body  to  which  he  belonged,  to  demand  an 
apology  from  Mr.  P.,  otherwise  he  should 
call  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  meeting,  as  to  whether  he  Mr.  P. 
should  be  allowed  to  speak  at  any  of  their 
future  meetings,  unless  upon  a  promise  of 
good  behaviour. 

A  show  of  hands  was  called  for,  when  all 
seemed  of  opinion  that  Mr.  P.  did  not  know 
what  public  decency  required  of  public  men. 

Mr.  Puddeford  again  rose,  and  com- 
plained that  he  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with 
by  the  New  Moral  World,  in  being  tried  and 
condemned  without  being  called  on  for  his 
defence,  and  continued  to  inveigh  against  the 
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New  Moral  World  and  its  treatment  of  him- 
self and  brother  christians  at  other  places. 
Mr.  Ryall  adjourned  the  inquiry. 


If  Mr.  Puddeford  be  desirous  of  shining 
as  an  orator,  let  him  stand  upon  the  shore 
and  declaim  to  the  winds  careering  over  the 
Thames,  at  Battersea.  If  he  be  desirous 
of  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  strange  vaga- 
ries of  the  internal  spirit,  let  him  emigrate 
to  America,  he  will  there  find  camp-meet- 
ings enough  tor  his  purpose.  If  he  be  emu- 
lous of  his  lord  Jesus — let  him  follow  the 
example  of  his  lord,  and  with  a  knotted 
scourge  seek  the  money-changers  in  our 
temples  of  commerce,  that  is,  places  of  wor- 
ship— or  send  a  brother  in  search  of  a  donkey, 
saying  Puddeford  hath  need  of  him,  but  let 
him  not  hope  to  bring  down  a  John-street 
audience  to  his  own  intellectual  level — let 
him  not  expect  to  cram  his  stale  trash  down 
the  throats  of  even  Jobn-street  children, 
they'll  none  of  it,  and  if  he  were  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  characteristic  impudence 
of  a  christian  advocate,  he  would  long  ago 
have  shrunk  abashed  into  obscurity,  nor 
continue  to  have  obtruded  his  crude  ima- 
ginings on  men  wrho  set  a  value  on  their 
time.  Let  us  hope  when  next  we  report 
Mr.  Puddeford  to  find  that  he  has  mended 
his  manners.  Charles  Dent. 

(FROM  GOETHE.] 

THE  SUPREME— THE  HEAVENLY  HOST. 

To  them  Mephistophiles . 

(The  three  archangels  advance,  contemplating  the 
universe.) 

Raphael. — The  sun,  in  soft  accord,  as  wont  of  old, 
Joins  in  proud  rivalry  his  brother  spheres  : 

And  all  their  t'ore-ordain'd  journey  hold, 
Closing  in  thunder-sounds  their  circuit  years! 

The  glorious  sight  ennervea  the  angelic  soul — 
Yet  none  may  fathom  the  display 

Incomprehensible! — the  wondrous  WHOLE 
Sparkles,  as  on  creation's  day. 

Gabriel. — Rapid — immeasurably  quick 
The  earth-pomp  whirls  and  circles  round, 

Changing  its  bright  light — beatific  ! 
For  shudderings,  and  night  profound. 

In  foaming  tides,  the  broad  seas  roam, 
Dashing  their  surges 'gainst  the  rocks' foundations, 

And  dragged  are  rocks,  and  seas,  and  foam, 
For  ever  on,  in  swift  rotations. 

Michael. — And  storms  in  opposition  raging 
From  seas  o'er  land — from  land  o'er  ocean, 

In  conflict  mad  engaging, 
Build  deep-laid  barriers  by  their  motion. 

Now  the  destroying  lightning's  vivid  flame 
Foreruns  the  awful  thunder's  roar — 

Yet,  lord !  thy  messengers  proclaim  thy  name, 
And  the  calm  tenure  of  "  thy  day  "  adore. 

The  Three  Archangels.  —  The  glorious  sight  en- 
nerves  the  angelic  soul — 
Yet  none  may  fathom  the  display 

Incomprehensible  ! — the  wondrous  whole 
Sparkles,  as  on  creation's  day. 

Mephistophiles. — Since  thou,  O  lord,  hast  ouce 
again  drawn  near, 
And  askest  how  terrene  affairs  have  been  : 

And  as  thou'rt  wont  to  be  well-pleased  when  I 
appear, 
So  now  amongst  thy  servants  I  am  seen. 

Pardon  my  simple  tongue — too  blunt  for  guile — 
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Can't  coin  high  words !     Thy  menials,  sire,  may 
mock ! 
But  pathos  from  me  would  only  make  thee  smile, 
And  since  thou'st  ceased  to  laugh,  th'  attempt  might 

shock ! 
About  the  sun  and  worlds— I've  no  report  to  give, 
I  only  scan  how  grumblingly  men  live! 
The  little  god  o'  th'  earth,  however  keeps  his  caste, 
And  is  to-day  as  whimmy  as  o'  th'  past ; 
He,  perhaps,  a  trifle  better  might  have  thriven, 
Hadst  thou  not  given  him  that  seeming  light  of 

heaven, 
Which  he  calls  reason — but,  beyond  dispute, 
It  makes  him  far  more  beastly  than  the  brute. 
He  seems  to  me,  with  th'  high  permission  of  your 

grace, 
To  be  much  in  the  long-legged  cricket's  case — 
Which  ever  flickering  flies,  and  flying  hops, 
And  then — to  grind  its  "old  tune" — into  gras3  it 

drops. 
'Twere  better  from -the  grass  he  never  rose — 
In  every  filth  he  plunges  now  his  nose ! 

The  Supreme.—  Has  thou  tome  then  nothing  more 
to  say  ? 
Dost  come  eternally  complaints  to  lay? 
Nothing  seems  right  on  earth  with  thee ;  for  ever 
sad. 
Mephistophiles. — My  lord,  I  find  things  there,  as 
heretofore,  confounded  bad! 
Men  are  so  wretched  with  your  way  to  please  them, 
That  !  can  scarcely  find  it  in  my  heart  to  tease  'em. 
The  Supreme. — Dost  taou  know  Faust? 
Mephistophiles. — The  doctor  ? 
The  Supreme. — My  servant. 
Mephistophiles. — To  be  sure  I  do  !     He  serves  thee 

in  strange  guise,  I  think. 
Not  earthish  is  the  numskull's  meat  and  drink  ; 
His  fermentations  drive  him  phantom  joys  to  chase — 
And  half  aware  too  is  he  that  his  head's  possess'd  ! 
From  heaven  he  would  the  brightest  stars  displace, 
And  from  the  earth  the  choicest  pleasures  wrest ; 
But  all  that's  near,  and  ali  that  moves  in  space, 
Contents  not  his  deep-working  haughty  breast. 
The  Supreme. — Though  now  he  serves  me  with 
entangled  means, 
He  soon  a  clearer  light  shall  know. 

Kens  not  the  gardner  when  the  sapling  greens, 
That  bloom  and  fruit  next  year  will  show  ? 
Mephistophiles. — What  is  the  bet?    You'll  lose 
him  too, 
If  I  permission  have  from  you 
By  pleasing  steps  to  lead  him — my  own  way. 

The  Supreme. — So  long  as  earth-beclogged  is  his 
condition, 
So  long  I  do  not  say  thee,  nay. 
Man's  prone  to  err  in  acquisition. 
Mephistophiles. — Thou  hast  my  thanks — for  with 
cold  clay 
I  never  willingly  did  come  in  contact — 
'Tis  with  the  plump  red-cheeked  ones  I  have  tact. 
A  corpse  is  far  beyond  my  tutelary  care, 
Mine  is  a  "  cat  and  live  mouse  "  affair. 

The  Supreme.  —  Well !  be  he  committed   to   thy 
management, 
Entice  his  spirit  from  its  fountain-head. 

And  lead  it  (hast  thou  the  power  to  circumvent) 
With  thee — thy  downward  path  to  tread — 

But  stand  abashed  when  failure  thou  must  own  : 
To  a  good  man,  even  in  his  darkest  tribulation, 
The  righteous  path  is  not  unknown  ! 
Mephistophiles. — Enough — if  thou  delay  not  the 
probation, 
I  shall  not  quake  for  my  human  speculation  ! 
Have  T  success,  which  doubtless  will  ensue, 
You'll  grant  me  a  triumphant  chaunt? 

Dust  shall  the  doctor  chump,  and  lose  it  too, 
Like  to  the  far-famed  serpent,  my  maternal  aunt. 
The  Supreme. —  Even   thou  mays't  then   appear 
without  a  lower — 
'Gainst  such  as  tbee  I  have  no  loathing  hate. 

Of  all  the  spirits  that  denied  my  power, 
The  wag's  the  one  I  lightest  execrate. 

(To  the  heavenly  host.) 
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As  man's  activity  is  prone  to  done,  you  know, 
(He  being  all  too  fond  of  unconditional  ease) 
I  willingly  have  given  him  one  to  tempt  and  tease, 
Who,  being  devil,  provides,  and  keep3  him  on  the 
go. 
But  you,  ye  sons  of  god  !  of  purest  soul, 
Delight  ye  in  this  moving  beauteous  whole — 

The  crescentive  !  that  ever  lived  and  wrought, 
Embrace  ye  with  the  hallowed  bands  of  love. 
And  such  appearances  as  wavering  seem  to  move 
Them,  make  ye  firm  with  everlasting  thought. 
(The  heavens  close— the  angels  separate.) 
Mephistophiles. — From   time   to   time   I    see   the 
ancient  lord 
Most  willingly — and  hard  to  give  offence. 

(To  the  pit.) 
'Tis  vastly  flattering,  on  my  word, 
For  devil  to  confab  with  omnipotence. 


[TN  the  early  translations  of  Goethe's  "  Faust  "  this 
opening  scene  was  omitted,  as  too  blasphemous. 
Nevertheless  the  poem  could  not  be  understood 
without  it.  It  shows  the  devil  in  his  true  colours, 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  ensnare  us,  but  god  is 
always  jeopardising  our  souls,  our  good  or  ill 
being  mere  gambling  transactions  between  him 
and  Satan.  "  Our  father  which  art  in  heaven," 
being  a  sort  of  slave-dealer,  makes  our  purchase 
or  our  sale  a  game  of  chance,  these  demoralising 
practises  not  even  having  the  excuse  of  being  the 
means  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood.  Thus 
were  our  first  parents  and  the  human  race  disposed 
of  with  the  same  levity  with  which  they  were 
made.  Both  father  and  son  have  proved  them- 
selves such  extravagant  dogs,  we  must  cut  the 
acquaintance.  As  fast  as  they  are  provided  with 
the  ready — new  coined  laitht'nl,  fresh  from  the 
mint  of  credulity — they  lose  them  to  the  devil. 
In  the  poem  of  Goethe,  Faust  goes  the  way  of  all 
before  him,  carrying  along  with  him  sundry  other 
innocents  to  perdition.  The  trinity,  as  usual, 
lost  in  the  clouds  !  Moral  evils  of  physical  temp- 
tation, win  the  soul  of  the  doctor.  The  devil 
seems  on  too  good  terms  with  god,  to  have  mocked 
him  by  the  usual  methods  of  victory,  and  gained 
his  servant  by  the  sins  consequent  on  the  revela- 
tion of  heaven  given  to  man.] 
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BUFFOONERY— POLITICAL     AND 
RELIGIOUS. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that,  read  without  the 
spectacles  of  faith,  there  is  something  ridi- 
culous in  the  transactions  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Even  he  could  repose  the  whole  history  of 
his  church  upon  a  pun.  It  being  well-known 
that  petros,  the  Greek  name  for  Peter, 
means  rock.  As  if  O'Connell  were  to  say 
of  Captain  Rock,  upon  Rock  I  will  build 
repeal.  There  is  a  littleness  in  the  miracles 
of  Jesus,  which  compared  with  some 
of  those  of  Moses,  certainly  pass  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ndiculous.  The  water  turned 
into  wine — walking  upon  the  sea  — the  storm 
upon  a  lake — the  few  loaves  and  fishes,  and 
the  crumbs  becoming  more — even  the  indivi- 
dual cures — his  body  anointed  for  the  se- 
pulchre by  Mary  Magdalene — his  rout  out 
of  the  dealers — and,  worst  of  all,  that  inex- 
plicable passage  which  makes  Jesus  ride  on 
two  donkeys  into  Jerusalem.  If  it  be  true, 
as  Stiauss  says,  that  they  are  imitations  of 
past  events  in  the  old  testament,  they  are 
certainly  very  minature  representations,  and 
would  make  us  as  much  pity  as  laugh  at  the 
rustic  grossness  of  the  conceptions  which  in- 
spired such  an  extraordinary  revelation. 

Hutten,  one  of  the  first  German  reformers, 
was  stigmatised  by  Luther  as  a  buffoon. 
He  was  a  satirist,  and  dealt  his  blows  on  all 
parties  who,  in  the  violence  of  revolutions, 
show  the  ridiculous  extremes  of  opinions,  and 
could  he  have  beaten  them  into  moderation 
would  have  been  a  glorious  exception  to  the 
rest  of  his  brethren  of  the  pen,  who  gene- 
rally only  write  for  the  feelings  of  the  soli- 
tary wise,  and  the  amusement  of  the  indif- 
ferent public.  The  title  of  buffoon  we  think 
was  therefore  more  applicable  to  the  princi- 
pal performer,  Luther  himself,  who,  in  his 
style  of  writing,  courted  the  grossness  of  the 
most  vulgar  buffoonery,  and  in  many  of  his 
actions  seemed  to  wish  to  suit  them  to  the 
laughter-loving  and  wondering  gaze  of  an 
excited  populace,  rather  than  the  dispassion- 
ate criticism  of  a  more  discerning  public. 
He  was  a  great  actor,  and  resorted  to  some 
niserable  clap-traps  to  astonish  the  ground- 
ings. His  example  was  soon  followed,  and 
produced  the  school  <  of  Cariostadt,  Herman 
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Shapraeda,  Rothman,  John  de  Mathieson, 
and  John  of  Leyden.  They  outdid  their 
master,  and  Luther,  who  feared  not  to  pro- 
gress when  he  was  the  first,  was  afraid  he 
had  gone  too  far  when  he  was  distanced  in 
the  race.  Luther  it  was  who  originated  the 
sensual  interpretation  of  theology,  instead  of 
the  more  material  moral  of  the  roman  catho- 
lic. We  are  told  he  was  possessed  by  kis 
own  mental  phantasmagoria  and  wished  to 
impose  it  upon  others,  no  man  in  his  writings 
is  more  lavish  of  this  pictorial  effect,  the 
allegorical  entrance  and  after  action  of  stage 
pantomime.  He  averred  that  the  then 
religion  was  too  spiritual  and  refined,  and 
he  wished  to  introduce  it  under  childish 
imagery,  which  in  other  hands  soon  became 
metamorphosed  into  bloody  play.  This  lite- 
rary taste  went  all  in  the  same  direction,  he 
declared  except  the  bible,  he  knew  no  better 
book  than  iEsop — from  the  one  he  gained  all 
his  mental,  moral,  and  worldly,  from  the 
other  his  divine,  wisdom. 

It  may  here  be  observed  in  favour  of  all 
established  religions,  how  much  purer  they 
are  from  extravagances,  than  new  dispen- 
sations, reformations,  and  a  love  of  change. 
The  principle  of  the  Jewish  religion  which 
it  avowed  on  entering  Canaan,  was  one 
which  it  soon  renounced  the  practice  of, 
when  it  became  settled  in  the  enemy's 
country.  We  do  not  see  the  milder  policy 
of  David  and  Solomon — in  the  prime  of  Jeru- 
salem's glory,  when  its  kings  were  made 
after  god's  own  soul — was  less  favoured  than 
the  bloody  one  of  the  Jewish  invaders.  The 
religion  of  the  sword  is  always  urged  against 
mohammedanism,  but  the  charges  are  not 
very  heavy  and  well  authenticated  against 
them  of  cruelty.  When  the  Arabs  went 
forth  to  found  a  kingdom,  and  afterwards 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  impartial 
historians,  when  they  came  in  contact  with 
christians,  the  behaviour  of  the  latter  was 
much  worse  than  that  of  the  former.  The 
Greek  idolatry  was  much  more  refined  than 
the  Roman,  which  we  refer  to  the  much 
greater  consistency  of  their  faith  compared 
to  the  lust  of  novelty,  so  scandalous  in  the 
city  of  Rome.  The  latter,  when  too  late, 
wished  to  bring  back  paganism  to  what  they 
protested  were  its  original  principles,  a  sys* 
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tem  refined  by  Symmachus,  Porphyrius, 
etc.,  but  which  adaptation  to  Christianity 
could  not  run  beside  the  original  itself.  In 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity  there  were  ex- 
cesses committed  which  Gibbon  has  laid 
hold  of  as  matter  of  accusation,  and  which 
christians  themselves  do  not  defend,  but 
which  comparatively  passed  away  when 
religion  became  a  consolidated  whole.  When 
religion  revived  in  the  reformation,  it  passed 
through  the  same  slough—Erasmus  and 
Bossuet  were  much  more  seemly  characters 
and  conducted  the  dispute  in  a  more  be- 
coming mariner  than  Luther  and  his  coadju- 
tors, who  in  reinstating  the  christian  religion 
also  introduced  all  its  primitive  convulsions. 
We  may  clearly  see  how  this  is  the  march 
of  the  human  mind,  when  to  day  those  de- 
scendants of  Luther  and  the  German  refor- 
mers, have  brought  religion  to  the  converse 
of  the  reformation,  and  in  the  excess  of  these 
spiritual  refinements  are  par  excellence 
called  the  transcendentalists.  Pantomime 
and  buffoonery  had  it  all  to  themselves  in 
early  revolutions,  and  we  may  say  did  as 
much  or  more  than  the  press  in  modern  and 
more  recent  times.  The  revolution  in  En- 
gland may  be  mentioned  against  our  opinion, 
but  our  people  soon  left  the  press,  as  in  Ger- 
many, to  rush  into  pantomimic  action,  paro- 
dying the  scripture  heroes,  Cromwell  himself 
the  biggest  buffoon  of  all,  whose  pantomime 
regularly  outwitted  the  rest,  and  who  played 
a  successful  part  in  obtaining  political  as- 
cendancy, which  his  brother  Jfciffoons  of 
Germany  could  not  effect ;  during  his  reign 
we  had  the  buffoonery  of  impiety,  in  the 
place  of  religion,  and  in  the  succeeding 
monarchy,  to  show  how  every  thing  ought  to 
be  acted,  we  had  the  buffoonery  of  immo- 
rality, since  which  we  have  proceeded  more 
piano  as  a  government  in  religion,  politics, 
and  morality. 

The  reign  of  terror  was  the  most  politi- 
cally-extravagant buffoonery  ever  seen  in 
the  world,  and  ended,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  by  a  spectacle  the  most  astonishing 
ever  exhibited  to  the  wondering  and  admiring 
eyes  of  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe — 
Napoleon  became  chief  performer  instead  of 
Cromwell.  But  though  we  look  with  much 
horror  on  the  tragic  buffoonery  of  the  French 
revolution  and  the  age  of  burlesqued  reason, 
yet  we  judge  unfairly  if  we  condemn  this 
saturnalia  of  republican  politics  more  than 
the  many  examples  of  fanaticism  and  folly, 
under  the  guise  of  religion,  and  the  pretence 
of  hierarchy.  We  may  remark  how  com- 
pletely these  two  revolutions  were  panto- 
mimic representations.  We  have  before  us 
ludicrous  imitations  of  past  histories.  If 
they  had  not  been  attended  with  such  direful 
results,  and  the  drama  was  real  instead  of 
a  mere  enactment  on  the  stage,  we  should 
laugh  heartily  when  we  read  of  Cromwell  ^ 
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and  the  Praise- God-Barebones  Parliament 
— their  ludicrous  imitations  of  the  sublime  in 
the  scriptures — the  Catos,  Brutuses,  Hermo- 
diuses,  Aristogitons,  the  modern  represen- 
tatives of  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories, 
and  their  quick  shifting  to  Caesar  and  Alex- 
ander, conquest  and  universal  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  persons  of  Napoleon  and  his 
generals.  Now  it  is  all  past  it  seems  but 
one  of  the  Christmas  entertainments  of  yes- 
terday— we  witness  and  forget,  where  the 
mighty  of  the  earth  are  made  the  passing 
pastime  of  the  spectators.  In  Paris,  those 
who  have  witnessed  Avant,  Pendant  et  Apres, 
know  how  comic  are  the  associations  pro- 
duced by  the  political  past— the  French  can 
find  amusement  and  laughter  in  their  repub- 
lican follies.  But  they  still  reserve  for  their 
vanity  and  love  of  spectacle  the  exploits  of 
Napoleon — but  we  must  confess  the  unhal- 
lowed heresy,  we  have  found  as  much  or 
more  to  laugh  at  than  admire  in  seeing  an 
equestrian,  horses,  and  a  mob  of  actors,  per- 
forming Napoleon,  his  victories,  and  stage 
apotheosis. 

We  do  not  see  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
burlesquing  ourselves,  except  a  few  perhaps, 
as  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  who  turn  it  to 
their  own  purposes,  when  we  commit  our- 
selves to  the  violence  of  agitated  times,  until 
the  appearance  of  another  so  far  out  Herods 
Herod  and  ourselves,  that  we  begin  to  per- 
ceive the  ridicule  of  our  own  situations.  Or 
in  an  after  period  of  calm  we  can  admit  the 
folly,  and  it  is  shown  up  in  divers  ways  by 
our  own  consent — even  in  smaller  matters 
we  are  imperturbable  to  ridicule  when  it  runs 
alongside  with  our  present  tastes,  the 
fashions  always  burlesque  themselves,  soon  af- 
ter they  are  received  ;  and  European  civilisa- 
tion, its  vulnerable  points,  are  all,  says  Miss 
Martineau,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ameri- 
cans,  palpably  displayed  in  the  antic  per- 
formances of  their  negroes. 

But  in  contradistinction  to  the  religious 
and  political  pictures  we  have  been  drawing, 
where  there  was  such  a  confusion  of  sense 
and  nonsense,  rationality  and  lunacy,  and 
in  religion  heaven  and  hell  ever  oh  earth, 
divines  and  devils,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to 
the  honourable  exception  of  the  American 
revolution — which  was  accomplished  with  an 
absence  of  all  buffoonery — and  the  revolt  of 
Switzerland  under  Tell,  both  which  events 
have  remained  the  permanent  triumphs  of 
liberty.  But,  divested  as  our  manners 
are,  and  particularly  our  religion,  from 
all  forms,  it  is  curious  how  long  we  have 
indulged  in  a  spectacular  fashion  of  faith. 
When  a  fanatic  sets  up  a  new  sect,  he  gives 
us  a  pantomimic  history  of  his  own  inspira- 
tion, sundry  apparently  very  unmeaning  re- 
velations to  the  sober-minded,  but  which  seize 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and 
transport  them  into  huntingdonians,  shakers, 
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jumpers,  and  hearers  of  unknown  tongues. 
Taking  the  literal  sense  of  the  scriptures,  it 
is  certain  Paul  mentions  a  form  of  inspira- 
tion delivered  in  strange  cries,   but  from  the 
general  analogy  of  the  past  we  think  it  must 
have  been  accompanied  by  some  correspond- 
ing actionv    Jn  a  crowded  audience  of  Mr. 
Irving's  it  was  difficult  to  tell  under  what 
bonnet  proceeded  all  the  utterance,  this  shows 
under    what  a  marvellous    loss  of  physical 
feature  we  labour,  when  a  Delphian  priestess 
would  have  delivered  her  oracles  in  a  frenzy. 
A  popular  preacher  disdains  a  book,  be- 
cause a  great  part  of  his  effect  lies  in   his 
pantomime,  which  is  sometimes  more  ener- 
getic than  the   action  of  Italian  ballerini, 
but  miserably  contracted  in  its  circle  without 
the  means  and  varied  appliances  of  their  art. 
If  you  listen  you  will  find  his  discourse  to  be 
a  series  of  very  vivid  and   coarse  pictures, 
the  very  images  in  speech  which   the  roman 
catholics  give  us  in  colours — he  tries  to  find 
the  saviour  in  all  his  sufferings,  the  audience 
weep,  this  is  the  pathos,  then  for  the  sublime, 
an  eternity  of  hell-fire  with  devils  and   all 
the    horrors,    the    stifled    crying    becomes 
shrieking,  the  women  go  off  into  swoons  and 
fits,  and  many  end  their  lives  in  a  mad- house. 
This  is  a  description  of  field-preaching  by 
Mrs.  Trollope,  in  America,  but  it  is  no  less 
true  of  revivals  and  puritanism  in  England. 
This    has  a  more     powerful    effect   than 
painting  or  sculpture,  because  you  are  wit- 
ness in  every  Italian  roman  catholic  church 
to  this  appeal  to  the  senses — a  wooden  figure 
of  a  bloody  Christ,  depicted  with   shocking 
reality,  and  bodies  in  hell-fire  surrounding 
you  on  every  side,  and  devils  in  every  shape 
handing  the  -victims  to  their  eternal  homes — 
the  women  do  not  faint  before  these  figures 
though  a  protestant  or  roman   catholic  of 
England     turns   away  in   disgust,    and     I 
knew  a  case  where  one  was  introduced  into 
a  chapel  at  Dublin,  and    it    was  removed 
after   a   time   as  too  overpowering  for  the 
feelings,    and   yet   the   instances    with    the 
Italians  of  religious  madness  are  very  rare 
in     comparison    with    the    English.        By 
removing  these  witnesses  of  the  faith  to  the 
eye  we  have  let  in  much  worse  idolatry  of 
the  soul. 

With  the  reformation  down  went  the 
images,  and  with  the  images  down  went 
extempore  preaching,  which  seems  universal 
in  all  catholic  countries  ;  and  produced  with 
us  an  idiotic  neglect  of  action  in  our  pulpit 
oratory,  and  transferred  its  fine  workings  to 
the  coarse  keeping  of  spiritual  demagogues. 

W.  J.  B. 


It  is  my  decided  and  deliberate  opinion, 
from  very  long  and  anxious  consideration, 
that  the  danger  is,  not  of  the  people  learning 
too  much,  but  knowing  too  little.  — Lord 
Brougham. 
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HOW  SHOULD   WE  ACT  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Sir. — There  is  a  certain  class  of  persons, 
calling  themselves  atheists,  who  seem  very 
ambitious  of  being  respectable,  and  who  refuse 
to  support  the  Oracle,  because  it  does  not  tell 
the  truth  in  a  "  respectable  manner."     This 
class  of  men  also  refuse  to  support  or  coun- 
tenance the  Anti-Persecution  Union,  "  Be- 
cause," say  they,   "the  persons   whom  the 
union  protects  court  imprisonment  and  per- 
secution,  and  should  therefore  be  satisfied." 
These  "  respectable  atheists  "  appear  to  for. 
get  that  ths  inrluenee  of  bad  laws  can  only 
be  destroyed  by  a  determined  opposition,  or 
that  the  abuse  of  a  good  law  can  only  be 
prevented  by  a  resistance  of  that  abuse.     I 
should  be  glad  to  bring  some  of  these  "re- 
spectables "  back  to  reason,   or,    failing  in 
that,   to  point  out  what  I   consider  the  best 
manner  of  proceeding  with  the  agitation  for 
religious  equality.     It  is  a  fact  which  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  war  of  athe- 
ism  is  entirely  defensive — that   the    atheist 
himself  is,  in  reality,  an  outlaw — that  if  he  is 
known  as  an  atheist,  he  cannot  obtain  the 
protection  of  any   civil  or  criminal  court  of 
law,  and  therefore  as  the  atheist  is  oppressed 
and  insulted  to  such  an  extent,   all  that  he 
can    do   will   only   amount   to    a    defensive 
warfare.      It   cannot  be  expected  that  all 
atheists    should   place   themselves    in    open 
hostility  to  the  power  that  is  exercised  over 
them,  but  they  can  all  support  those  who  do 
come  forward  to  defy  the  oppressor.     It  will 
do  very  little  towards  giving  the  atheist  an 
equality   with  the  religionist  to  continue  to 
respect  prejudices — if    those   prejudices    are 
wrong,  the  sooner  they  are  shown  to  be  so 
the  better — and,  at  all  events,  being  preju- 
dices, whether  right  or  wrong,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  respect.     But  why  should  they 
require  us  to  respect  prejudices,   when  they 
have  never  considered  it  enough  to  attack  the 
opinions  of  their  opponents  ?     But,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Paine,  Carlile,   Taylor,   Voltaire, 
and  others,  every  ephithet  of  reproach  and 
calumny  has  been  heaped  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  those  opponents,  and  every  sunday- 
school  teacher  will  say,   in    answer  to  any 
difficult  question  from  an  infidel,  by  repeating 
like  a  parrot,  "  Look  at  the  deathbed  of  that 
wretch,    Thomas    Paine,"    and     the    very 
mildest  term  that  would  be  used  in  reference 
to  the   apostate   minister,  would  be,  il  that 
miscreant  Taylor — ''  but  these  are  arguments 
which     atheists      have     never      used      in 
answer   to   christian   objections.      But    my 
purpose  is  more  immediately  to  point  out  a 
method  of  agitation.     I  think  we  could  not 
do  much  better  than  follow  the  example  of 
the  Man  Paterson,  that  is,  to  post  blas- 
phemous  bills   wherever  there  are  bills  of 
any  kind  posted,  this  would  raise  an  excite. 
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ment,  which  could  not,  as  the  "respectables  *' 
imagine,  be  injurious,  because  it  would  lead 
many  to  think  and  reason  upon  the  matter 
who  will  not  do  so  till  they  are  startled  by 
some  public  excitement.  Another  plan  is 
by  holding  open-air  meetings  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  matter,  and 
wherever  there  is  one-  of  the  genus  parson, 
engaged  in  open-air  preaching,  any  other 
person  has  the  same  right  to  make  his  stand, 
the  licence  to  preach  giving  just  as  much 
protection  as  the  preacher  possesses  without 
it.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that 
wherever  any  of  the  genus  are  engaged — 
that  friend  whom  the  spirit  may  move 
should  take  his  stand  in  opposition.  At 
these  meetings,  subscriptions  might  be 
raised  for  the  A.  P.  U. 

Again,  there  are  unfortunately  many 
persons,  who  are,  by  the  bad  arrangements 
of  society,  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution, 
who  would  sell  the  Oracle,  and  other  perio- 
dicals of  the  same  kind  in  the  streets  ;  this 
might  be  the  cause  of  increased  opposition  to 
the  Oracle,  and  of  more  strenuous  exertions 
to  crush  it.  Let  these  be  frustrated  by 
publishing  the  Oracle  by  subscription.  Your 
readers  will  doubtless  remember  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  unstamped  news  some  years 
ago,  when  the  same  plan  was  adopted  with 
success.  The  man  who  refuses  to  assist  in 
some  way  or  other,  tacitly  declares  himself 
a  supporter  of  the  present  system,  and  "  he 
that  is  not  for  us,  is  against  us.''  With 
these  I  would  recommend  a  widely  different 
plan  of  proceeding — and  as  they  are  ena- 
moured of  the  present  system,  let  them  see 
it  in  its  full  glory.  Let  those  of  them 
who  keep  small  shops,  be  proceeded  against 
under  the  29th  of  Charles  TL,  if  they  open 
them  on  Sunday  morning — let  them  be  com- 
pelled, under  the  law  of  Elisabeth,  to  wear  a 
red  woollen  cap  when  they  attend  church — 
let  the  law  be  put  in  force  against  every 
working-man  who  goes  to  church  in  a  dress 
of  greater  value  than  four  shillings — and 
against  every  person  who  does  not  attend 
some  place  of  worship  on  Sundays — and  then, 
probably,  some  of  the  "respectables''  will 
come  to  their  senses — at  present,  however, 
this  is  certain,  that  we  have  no  opponents 
more  decided  in  their  opposition,  than  the 
"  respectable  atheists." 
I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Charles  John  Savage. 

27,  Mape-street,  Bethnal  Green. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  OUR  VIEWS, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 
Mr.  Editor. — I  was  glad  to  observe  in  a 
recent  Oracle  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  cor- 
respondent for  the  formation  of  an  atheistic 
society — I  hope  the  suggestion  will  be  acted 
upon,  and  that  speedily — I  think  the  time 
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most  seasonable,  and   the  atheistic  elements 
sufficiently  numerous  for  combination.      But 
two  years  since,  and  atheism  had   scarcely  a 
local  habitation.     The  socialists  had  a  god, 
but  so  attenuated  as  to  afford  no  sustenance 
for  priestcraft,  hence  the  malediction  of  the 
clergy — but  a  heavier  blow  awaited  the  craft, 
in    the  establishment  of  the    Oracle,   whose 
every  word  threatened  to  be  a  raking  probe 
in   the   black  heart  of  religion,    and    whose 
threats  have  been  so  far  accomplished  as  to 
have  done  more  in  its  day  to  cripple  the 
monster-curse  than  have  all  the  efforts  of  the 
redoubtable  phalanx  of  deists  whose  names 
embellish    the    page    of    European    history 
these  "  sixty  years  since."     Verily  the  Oracle 
has  bettered   their  instructions — its  seeds  of 
atheism  have  germinated  to  some  purpose, 
and  the  clerical  vermin  of  Bristol,  Glouces- 
ter,   Loudon,    and    Edinburgh  —  unwitting 
suicides — have  aided  in  the  dissemination  of 
the  truth,  which  will  prove  to  them  the  bit- 
terest   poison.     It    is    true   there   are    men, 
of  otherwise  most    liberal  minds,    who  still 
object  to    the  word  atheism — who  call  it  a 
mere  negation,  a  dry,  cold,  reasoning  thing, 
a  hatred  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  aiming 
at  nothing  but  the  blighting  of  human  hopes, 
the  withering  of  human  affections,  in  short, 
a  fell  destroyer  of  everything  contributing  to 
human  happiness — thus  it  is  human,  human, 
human — as  though  human  and   brute  atoms 
were  distinct  and  separate  in  their  essence  as 
the  limits  of  the  uucircumscribed  universe. 
Cannot    these    humans  see  atheism    in  the 
whole  animal  world,  coupled  with  the  fondest 
affection,  the  most  untiring  solicitude  ?  is  not 
the  bird  an  atheist,  whose  exquisite  form  aud 
voice,  and  superb  clothing  are  calculated  to 
create  envy  in  man  ? — in  a  word,  what  do 
animals  possess  that  man  does  not  covet? — 
what  does  man  possess  that  would  be  an  ac- 
quisition to  any  other  animal?     Man  alone 
is  the  unhappy  brute  of  the  earth — brutalised 
by  his  imagination.     A  world  is  his  for  his 
gratification,  yet  he  insists  upon  two  others, 
for  his  torment.     It  is  not  enough   that  he 
chooses  to  be  slave  here,  but  he  insists  upon 
being  slave  hereafter.     What  a  piece  of  work 
is  man,  and  what  a  piece  of  work  is  made 
about    him. —  philosophy,  however,   or   real 
knowledge  of  things,  is  at  work  for  him,  and 
spite  his  every  effort,  will  make  him  inde- 
pendent of  these  slavish  notions.     In  some 
this  good  work  is  already  effected — the  two 
supreme  omnipotences,    god  and  the  devil, 
are  sacked,   and  are  sulkily   on  the   tramp 
together— the  world,  unfortunately,  is  at  pre- 
sent still  before  them,  where  to  choose  their 
place  of  rest.     It  therefore  behoves  all  whose 
eyes  have  been  stripped  of  ghostly  cobwebs 
to  aid    in    the  establishment  of   a    society, 
whose  functions  shall  supersede  those  of  the 
Anti  -  Persecution    Union,   and   whose  fund 
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shall  be  at  the  service  of  those  who  work  for 
and  with  us,  and  none  others.  The  new 
work  in  contemplation  to  supersede  the 
Oracle,  will  be  a  most  efficient  organ,  and 
small,  but  regularly-paid,  weekly  sub- 
scriptions, it  is  hoped  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
permanency  to  the  fund,  and  provide,  though 
never  adequately,  for  the  victims. 

C.  Dent. 

REVIEW. 

The  People's  Library — Cain:  a  Mys- 
tery. By  Lord  Byron.  London  :  Merri- 
raan  and  Phillips,  3,  Holywell-street, 
Strand  (removing  to  51,  Barbican). 

This  is  a  very  beautifully-printed  edition  of 
Lord  Byron's  admirable  drama.  It  is  a 
royal  8vo  ,  double  columns,  with  a  neat  rule 
border  round  each  page,  and  is  quite  equal 
to  any  "  people's  editions  V  of  more  orthodox 
works  which  have  been  published  by  our 
,l  respectable"  booksellers.  I  hail  the  ap- 
pearance of  heterodoxy  in  such  a  charming 
dress  with  pleasure — it  improves  the  taste  of 
the  u  workers,"  produces  a  longing  for  a  su- 
perior order  of  things,  and  a  hatred  for  that 
system  which  dooms  them  to  toil,  and  want 
and  squalor — it  is  a  nail  in  the  coffin  of 
priestcraft  and  godmongery,  and  ''  movers" 
should  support  such  publications  as  a  duty. 

I  have  read  Cain  more  than  once,  but  the 
beauty  of  this  edition  has  again  induced  me 
to  go  through  it — a  book  well-printed  courts 
perusal,  and  indifferent  arguments  and  lan- 
guage often  have  a  charm  given  to  them  by 
the  aid  of  typography  which  they  would 
never  have  possessed  without  it.  As  good 
tailoring  makes  a  man  shapeable,  so  good 
printing  makes  a  book  readable — both  serv- 
ing as  cloaks  for  natural  defects.  But  where 
defects  are  absent,  or  very  trifling,  and  both 
the  sight  and  sense  are  equally  gratified,  the 
delighted  reader  devours,  as  it  were,  the  ideas 
of  the  author,  which  appear  more  clear  to  his 
comprehension  from  the  type  being  so  to  his 
vision — this  is  the  case  with  the  edition  of 
Cain  now  under  review. 

There  are  a  number  of  notes  to  this  edition, 
which  I  have  not  seen  in  other  editions,  be- 
ing the  opinions  of  some  of  our  most  talented 
literati  upon  the  work — they  add  much  to 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  poem.  A  ju- 
dicious selection  of  the  extraneous  matter 
generally  attaching  to  valuable  books,  in  the 
form  of  notes,  appendix,  etc.  is  very  service- 
able to  that  portion  of  the  community  for 
whom  "  people's  libraries  "  and  "  people's 
editions"  are  published,  these  being  the  only 
channels  through  which  they  can  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
great  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  notes  in 
this  edition  of  Cain  were  new  to  me,  and  I 
should  think  would  be  to  many  others  of  my 


class.  Of  the  poem  itself  I  do  not  feel  com- 
petent to  express  more  than  a  general  opi- 
nion— the  arguments  are  clear  ana  convinc- 
ing, and  the  poetry  Byron's  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  says,  "  The  censorious  may  say  what 
they  will,  but  there  are  speeches  in  the  mouth 
of  Cain  and  Adah,  especially  regarding  their 
child,  which  nothing  in  English  poetry  but 
the  '  wood-notes  wdd  '  of  Shakspere  ever 
equalled.''  "  Of  Lucifer  (says  Bishop  Re- 
bel), as  drawn  by  Lord  Byron,  we  absolutely 
know  no  evil  :  on  the  contrary,  the  impres- 
sion which  >ve  receive  of  him  is,  from  his 
first  introduction,  most  favourable.  He  is 
not  only  endued  with  all  the  beauty,  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  unconquerable  daring  which 
Milton  has  assigned  him,  and  which  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  spirit 
of  so  exalted  a  nature,  but  he  is  represented 
as  unhappy  wi'hout  a  crime,  and  as  pitying 
our  unhappiness.  Even  before  he  appears, 
we  are  prepared  (so  lar  as  the  poet  has  had 
skill  to  prepare  us)  to  sympathise  with  any 
spiritual  being  who  is  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Jehovah.  The  conversations,  the 
exhibitions  which  ensue,  are  all  conducive 
to  the  same  conclusion,  that  whatever  is  is 
evil,  and  that,  had  the  devil  been  the  crea- 
tor, he  would  have  made  his  creatures 
happier." 

A  reperusal  of  Cain  has  induced  me  to 
make  a  couple  of  short  extracts — they 
follow : 

Cain.  And  this  is 

Life — toil!  and  wherefore  should  I  toil  ? — because 
My  father  could  not  keep  his  place  in  Eden. 
What  had  /  done  in  this  ? —  I  was  unborn  : 
I  sought  not  to  be  born ;  nor  love  the  state 
To  which  that  birth  has  brought  rue.     Why  did  he 
Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman  ?  or, 
Yielding,  why  suffer?     What  was  there  in  this ? 
The  tree  was  planted,  and  why  not  for  him  ? 
If  not,  why  place  him  near  it,  where  it  grew, 
The  fairest  in  the  centre?     They  have  but 
One  answer  to  all  questions,  "  'Twas  his  will, 
And  he  is  good."     How  know  I  that?    Because 
He  is  all-powerful,  must  all-good,  too,  follow  ? 
I  .judge  but  by  the  fruits — and  they  are  bitter — 
Which  I  must  feed  on  for  a  fault  not  mine. 
*  *  «  *  •  * 

Adah.  What  is  the  sin  which  is  not 

Sin  in  itself?    Can  circumstance  make  sin 
Or  virtue? — if  it  doth,  we  are  the  slaves 
Of 

Lucifer.     Higher  things  than  ye  are  slaves :  and 
higher 
Than  them  or  ye  would  be  so,  did  they  not 
Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  the  smooth  agonies  oj  adulation, 
In  hymns  and  harpings,  and  selt-seeking  prayers, 
To  that  which  is  omnipotent,  because 
It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love, 
But  terror  and  self-hope. 

Just  Published — Price  Fourpence. 
THE  QUESTIONS  OF  ZAPATA;  a  Spanish 
Friar,  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Salamanca.  Presented  to  the  Junta  of  Doctors, 
1629.  The  questions  were  suppressed,  and  the 
author  consigned  to  the  stake,  at  Valladolid,  in 
1631.  Abounding  with  Extraordinary  Illustrations 
of  the  word  of  god  London:  Hetherington,  40, 
Holywell-street,  Strand. 
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SCRAPS. 

The  Scepticism  of  Shakspere. — In 
the  British  Museum  there  is  a  copy  of  a 
translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  withShak- 
spere's  name  written  in  it  by  himself.  Some 
of  the  commentators  have  remarked  a  simila- 
rity between  some  parts  of  the  "  Tempest  " 
and  the  Essays.  Montaigne  was  considered 
to  be  a  sceptic  in  religion.  Shakspere  often 
dwells  upon  materialism  in  the  most  forcible 
language,  and  instead  of  making  his  heroes 
look  to  the  consolation  of  religion,  makes 
them  see  in  death  an  end  of  all  things.  Mon- 
taigne says  death  and  earth  are  evidently 
the  termination  of  our  career.  Plutarch, 
the  favourite  author  of  Montaigne,  whom 
Shakspere  is  said  to  have  also  read,  speaks 
in  favour  of  suicide,  and  Shakspere  always 
appears  to  incline  more  to  it  than  the  con- 
trary. Puritans  and  catholics  he  alike  ridi- 
cules. Though  he  makes  people  speak  in 
conformity  with  their  characters,  yet  ab- 
stractedly he  never  utters  his  eloquence  in 
favour  of  religion. 


The  following  is  from  the  last  April  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  Puseyism : 
"  Guides !  A  very  moderate  course  of  patris- 
tic allegories,  conceits,  visions,  legends, 
miracles,  and  superstitions  of  Barnabas  and 
Hermas,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Jerome,  and 
Ambrose  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  reclaim 
any  sane  mind  from  such  abasement ;  while, 
if  we  were  to  judge  by  any  spicilegium  of 
their  errors,  collected  out  of  that  menstruum 
of  insipidity  and  commonplace  in  which  they 
usually  float,  we  should  imagine  that  we  had 
got  into  the  company  rather  of  a  set  of  Bed- 
lamites than  of  christian  sages ;  and  should 
be  unable  to  conceive  the  reason  of  that 
reverence  with  which  they  are  regarded,  ex- 
cept on  that  principle  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
which  connected  insanity  with  inspiration; 
or  that  which  dictated  the  custom  of  the 
mohammedans,  to  worship  and  reverence  as 
saints  those  who  are  fairly  out  oj  their 
senses."  Is  not  this  equally  true  of  the 
books  and  writers  in  the  old  and  new 
Jew-book  ? 


Crumbs  for  Christians. — When  a 
christian  looks  out  of  the  window  of  a  mor- 
ning, in  London,  he  sees  a  living  image  of 
his  saviour,  in  the  man  wot  sells  asses'  milk, 
riding  on  a  donkey  and  the  foal  following. 
There  he  goes  curing  the  body,  as  the  man 
wot  rode  into  town  with  the  same  animals 
gave  his  own  blood  as  a  drink  to  save  the 
souls  of  sinners,  and  made  asses  of  those  who 
swallowed  it.  The  firstling  of  an  ass  was, 
according:  to  the  leviticallaw,  to  be  redeemed 
with  a  lamb — but  if  thou  wilt  not  redeem 
him  then  thou  shalt  break  his  neck.  (Exo- 
dus xiii.)     This  was  a  prophecy  of  the  mes- 
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siah,  who  was  such  an  ass,  that,  though  his 
first-born,  his  father  would  not  redeem  him 
with  a  lamb,  but  left  him  to  be  hung  up. 
In  a  sermon  on  the  invisible  seen  in  the 
visible,  published  by  the  preacher  of  the 
Foundling,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  is  the 
following:  u  The  world  which  we  see  actu- 
ally subsists  by  the  shedding  of  blood— lives 
on  the  sacrifice  of  innocent  victims:  does 
uot  this  fact  give  a  colour  of  assurance  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  future  well-being  of 
man  is  interwoven  with  the  offering  of  his 
precious  blood  who  was  brought  as  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter.''  This  is  why  christians  eat 
lamb  on  Easter  Sunday.  What  pleasure 
they  must  have  in  a  butcher's  shop — and  the 
lord  and  his  worshippers,  what  a  set  they 
make  themselves  out  to  be. 


Liberty  and  Necessity. — Boswell: 
"  It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  predestination, 
or  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  cannot  be  avoided, 
if  we  hold  an  universal  prescience  in  the 
deity."  Johnson :  "  Why,  sir,  does  not 
god  every  day  see  things  going  on  without 
preventing  them?"  Boswell:  il  True,  sir, 
but  if  a  thing  be  certainly  foreseen,  it  must 
be  fixed,  and  cannot  happen  otherwise  ;  and 
if  we  apply  this  consideration  to  the  human 
mind,  there  is  no  free  will,  nor  do  I  see  how 
prayer  can  be  of  any  avail.''  He  mentioned 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  Bishop  Bramhall  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity,  and  bid  me  read  South's 
Sermons  on  Prayer,  but  avoided  the  question 
which  has  excruciated  philosophers  and 
divines  beyond  any  other.  I  did  not  press 
it  further,  when  I  perceived  that  he  was  dis- 
pleased, and  shrunk  from  any  abridgment 
of  an  attribute  usually  ascribed  to  the  divi- 
nity, however  irreconcilable  in  its  full  extent 
with  the  grand  system  of  moral  government. 
His  supposed  orthodoxy  here  cramped  the 
vigorous  powers  of  his  understanding.  He 
was  confined  by  a  chain,  which  early  imagi- 
nation and  long  habit  made  him  think  massy 
and  strong,  but  which,  had  he  ventured  to 
try,  he  could  at  once  have  snapt  asunder. — 
From  BoswelVs  Lije  of  Johnson. 


Moral  Physiology. — Sir  Francis  pub- 
lished, in  1837,  a  pamphlet,  "  Inquiry  into 
the  avowed  or  secret  causes  of  the  small  pro- 
portion of  births  at  Montreux,  in  Switzer- 
land." The  postponement  of  the  marriages 
to  a  later  age,  and  also  the  fewer  births  in 
families,  Sir  Francis  ascribes  to  a  moral  re- 
straint acted  upon  by  the  population  of  this 
parish,  both  before  marriage,  and  also  after 
they  have  entered  into  the  marriage  state — 
a  restraint,  it  seems,  which  their  untutored 
good  sense  leads  them  to  exert,  and  entirely 
conformable  to  the  moral  restraint  inculcated 
by  Malthus  and  Dr.  Chalmers.— Lainfs 
Notes  of  a  Traveller. 
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Maximize  Morals,  minimise  Religion. — BENTHAM. 


Edited  by  G.  JACOB   HOLYOAKE. 
Assisted  by  M.  Q.  RYALL. 

The  world  is  progressive,  and  the  Move- 
ment is  one  of  its  phases.  The  dragons' 
teeth  sown  hy  the  wrong  and  oppression  of 
past  generations,  are  springing  up  in  this — 
armed  men.  Mere  customs  are  disregarded, 
creeds  are  questioned,  and  prejudices  blown 
aside — the  murmur  of  many  voices  is 
gathering,  and  the  Movement  comes  to 
swell  the  cry — for  justice,  utility,  and  truth. 

Theology  will  first  engage  the  attention  of 
the  Movement.  Supernaturalism  of  every 
shade  will  be  fearlessly  examined,  with  a 
view  to  destroy  its  pernicious  influences  on 
the  destinies  of  mankind. 

The  Movement  will  be  emphatically  a 
paper  of  this  world — subscribing  to  the 
golden  words  of  Milton — 

To  know 
That  which  before  ns  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom. 

The  Movement  will  be  plain  and  prac- 
tical, earnest  and  uncompromising.  It  will 
always  be  candid — no  man  will  be  in  doubt 
as  to  what  it  means,  or  which  side  it  takes. 
It  will  scorn  all  subterfuge  and  equivocation, 
and  when  authority  forces  it  from  this  high 
position,  like  the  Romans  of  old,  the  Move- 
ment, of  its  own  accord,  will  cease  to  live. 

The  Movement's  style  will  be  dictated 
by  its  conception — rugged  or  smooth,  just  as 
its  subjects  are  so.  When  it  speaks  of  the 
beautiful  and  true,  it  will  woo  all  golden 
words  and  alluring  phrases,  but  when  it  wars 
with  Jesuitry  and  injustice,  its  sentences 
will  be  as  sharp  and  as  jagged  as  hate. 

The  Anti-persecution  Unions  of  England 
and  Scotland,  are  the  only  bodies  who  claim 
the  unrestricted  right  of  publishing  tbeolo- 
logical  opinions.  The  Movement  will  be 
their  organ,  and  in  its  pages  their  claim  will 
be  explained  and  defended,  and  the  voice  of 
the  persecuted  will  be  heard. 

The  Movement  will  utterly  disclaim 
that  false  and  misplaced  sympathy  which 
can  make  excuses  for  the  brutal  oppressor, 
and  withold  the  balm  of  consolation  from 
the  prostrate  victim.  Mere  adversaries  in 
opinion  will  be  treated  with  all  possible 
urbanity,  but  they  who  interfere  with  free- 
dom of  expression  will  be  shown  no  quarter. 

In  Philosophy,  materialism  will  be  ad- 
vanced as  the  only  sound  basis  of  a  rational 
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superstructure  of  thought  and  practice.  In 
Politics,  republican  principles  will  be  asserted 
andjustified,  and  the  question  of  rights  con* 
tested  on  the  ground  laid  down  by  political 
philosophers.  In  Morals,  self-reform  will 
be  earnestly  inculcated,  on  the  principle  that 
a  wise,  virtuous,  and  happy  community,  can 
only  be  composed  of  wise,  virtuous,  and 
happy  individuals. 

A  Record,  will  be  presented  of  the  struggle 
between  young  liberty  and  old  oppression, 
at  home  and  abroad,  with  a  view  to  the  di- 
rect advancement  of  what  may  emphatically 
be  termed  the  "  movement."  Also  Reviews 
of  such  important  works  as  relate  to  the  vital 
objects  of  the  paper.  An  Exposition  of  va- 
rious novel  systems  of  opinion  will  be  drawn 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and,  where 
practicable,  it  will  be  done  by  the  acknow- 
ledged leaders  of  the  parties  represented. 

Another  feature  will  be  the  Discussion,  by 
competent  debaters,  of  forbidden  points  in 
theology,  the  elucidation  of  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  promotion  of  correct  thought  and 
just  action. 

Education,  Science,  and  the  Arts  will  re- 
ceive a  due  share  of  attention — that  their 
improving  and  refining  influence  may  ever 
polish  manners  and  adorn  liberal  opinions. 

It  has  been  said  by  Judge  Haliburton, 
that  in  England  "  Talk  has  a  pair  of  stays, 
and  is  laced  up  tight  and  stiff."  The  Move- 
ment will  not  emulate  such  literary  cox- 
combism.  Utility  and  vivacity  should  go 
hand-in-hand.  Tongue  and  thought  should 
both  be  free. 

The  Movement  will  be  a  Weekly  Jour- 
nal, Eight  pages  8vo.  of  closely-printed 
matter,  in  double  columns. 

London :  Hetherington,  40,  Holywell- 
street,  Strand. 


Salford. — The  indefatigable  collector  of 
the  Anti-Persecution  Union,  Mr.  George 
Smith,  writes  Mr.Holyoake  thus :  "  We  shall 
suceed  despite  the  cold,  phlegmatic,  pseudo 
infidels,  who  screen  their  pockets  by  exclaim- 
ing, '  Oh  I  can't  approve  such  rashness.' 
In  one  or  two  cases  I  have  not  let  this  sub- 
terfuge serve — I  have  picked  their  little  souls 
and  got  their  mite,  by  telling  them  that  only 
through  the  unconquerable  zeal  of  such  men 
as  the  union  protected  that  they  were  per- 
mitted to  drag  on  their  puny  existence  as 
socialists,  and  were  saved  from  the  fang  of 
the  god-worshipper.  We  are  getting  a  1000 
of  your  addresses  printed  for  to-morow  night." 
A  public  meeting  is  about  to  be  held  in 
Manchester— Mrs.  Martin  in  the  chair — on 
behalf  of  the  Anti- Persecution  Union,  the 
managers  having  granted  the  use  of  the  Hall 
of  Science  for  that  purpose.  We  suppose 
that  this  is  the  "  morrow  night ''  to  which 
Mr.  Smith  alludes. — Ed.  of  0. 


THK    ORACLE    OF    REASON. 


THE  SCOTCH  GOD  WAR. 


THE   TRIALS  OF  ROBINSON  AND 
PATERSON. 

I  have  only  time  this  week  to  notice  the 
result  of  the  trials  of  Messrs.  Paterson  and 
Robertson.  Paterson  was  first  tried,  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  8.  The  trial  and  defence 
occupied  the  court  from  half-past  one  to 
seven,  when  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  summed 
up,  and  the  jury,  after  deliberating  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  announced  that  the 
charges  were  declared  to  be  proven  by  a  large 
majority.  The  sentence  was  deferred  until 
the  next  day,  when  Robinson  was  tried,  who 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  first  and  second  charges, 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  books  libelled. 
His  lordship  then  called  Paterson  up  for 
judgment,  and  senteuced  him  to  fifteen 
months'  imprisonment,  and  afterwards  sen- 
tenced Robinson  to  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment, stating  that  his  plea  of  guilty  availed 
him  nothing.  I  hope  the  Edinburgh  friends 
will  forward  all  the  information  in  their  pos- 
session, that  proper  publicity  might  be  given 
to  these  last  cases  of  christian  villany. — Ed. 


FATE  OF  PATERSON. 

Perish  the  very  name  of  god  !  If  Voltaire 
ever  did  say  crush  such  a  fiction,  I  will  en- 
dorse the  saying  henceforth  and  for  ever. 
I  have  just  read  in  an  Edinburgh  paper  the 
sentence  of  the  L<>rd  Justice  Clerk  on  Pa- 
terson, and  to  me  it  seems  not  only  brutal  in 
substance  but  vindictive  in  form.  How 
Paterson  must  rejoice  that  he  has  laboured 
so  well  to  destroy  the  cause  of  piety,  which 
engenders  such  malignancy.  When  Hanni- 
bal swore  eternal  enmity  against  Rome,  he 
had  not  half  the  cause  to  do  it  that  every 
lover  of  justice  has  to  swear  eternal  enmity 
against  religion.  For  every  hour  that  Pa- 
terson suffers  a  felon's  fate  shall  I  think  it 
my  sternest  duty  to  u  heap  coals  of  living 
fire "  on  the  bald  and  villanous  head  of 
orthodoxy. 

I  announced  his  fate  last  night  at  the 
Rotunda,  and  received  immediate  subscrip- 
tions for  his  support  in  prison.  May  this 
example  every  where  be  followed. 

G.  J.  H. 

MlBIRiUE¥  ©if  pMg®f!o 

NOW    READY. 

THE  FALLEN  STAR;  or  THE  HIS- 

TORY  OF  A  FALSE  RELIGION. 

By  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer. 

Received  by  Mr.  Paterson. 
From  Kate  and  female  friends  at  Hoxton  £ 0    3    0 

From  Beelzebub  and  Legion,  do 0    4    0 

From  his  friend  W.  J 0    2    6 
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2    6 
5    6 


1    0 
1     0 


3    6 


1     0 
1     0 


1     0 


2    0 

9  8J 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
For  the  London  Anti-  Persecvtion  Union. 

Mr.  Jno.  Haxton,  second  sub.            ..  ,-fO 

Per  Mr.  Liddle,  collector  36   ..         ..  0 

Per  Mr.  W.  H.  Holyoake,  Leicester. 

Mr.  Chamberlin 0 

"    Gimson        ..         ..         ..         ..  0 

"     Plant             0 

"    Austin          0 

"    Cook 0 

"    Knox            ..     ' 0 

A  Friend 0 

Several  Friends 0 

Per  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  Salford. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  S.M 0 

"     Win.  Stavier           0 

"    Jas.  Dnthie 0 

"    Jno.  Parthington 0 

"    Wood           0 

"    Drinkwater . .         ..         ..         ..  0 

S 0 

Mr.  Crabtree ..  0 

"    Geo.  Creekly           0 

"     Holden         0 

"    Brown           0 

A  Friend 0 

A  Friend  to  Liberty  of  Conscience    . .  0 

Mr.  Josh   Shires 0 

"    Geo.  Holden           0 

Two  "  Summers "         0 

By  several  friends         . .         . .         . .  0 

The  Stockport  friends,  forwarded  by  Mr.  G.  Smith. 

Dr.  Goulding 0    2    6 

D.  B 0    2    6 

Mr.  J.  Parritt 0     10 

By  pence  at  door         \ 0    2    2 

A  few  friends 0     1  11 

Per  Mrs.  E.  H.  Martin. 

Collection    at    Public    Meeting,     Hall  of 

Science,  Manchester ..         . .  3  10    0 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  Stepney,  third  sub.     ..  0     10 

G.  J.  H.,  Sec. 
ERRATUM— In  list  of  subscriptions  for  A.  P.  U. 
last  weak,  for  collector  17,  Bristol,   15s.  4d.,  read 
15s.  Ild. 


NOTICE. 

The  "  Song  for  Easter  Sunday,"  Liverpool,  is 
declined.  Our  correspondents  will  think  we  have 
grown  poetically  fastidious,  but  the  truth  is  that  it 
is  out  of  kindness  to  them  that  some  pieces  are 
rejected. 

The  lines  by  W.  E.  declined. 
G.  Hammond — accepted.     Let  him  try   to  excel 
this  effort.     He  is  capable  of  improvement. 

Lucian's    "Cross"   is  rather  at    cross-purposes 
with  our  designs.     He  must  think  that  nothing  will 
frighten  us.      His  piece  begins  with  the  following 
verse.       The  quotation   in   the  first  line  is  from 
Kirke  White's  poem,  entitled  "  The  Christiad  :" 
"  I  sing  thf>  cross,"  the  bloody  cross, 
On  which  the  demon  Jesus  hung; 
Let  far  and  wide,  its  horrors  dire 

Be  known,  its  hellish  mischiefs  sung." 

ERRATUM— For  "  cloud  clapt,"  in  the  last  com* 
munication  from  Diagoras  Atheos,  and  in  the  first 
article  in  no  97,  read  "  cloud  cap't." 

The  Editor  returns  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Gillespie, 
for  his  kindness  in  sending  him  a  copy  of  his 
pamphlet,  "  The  Argument,  a  priori,  for  the  being 
and  Attributes  of  a  great  first  cause,"  and  assures 
Mr.  G.  he  will  read  it  with  attention,  and  "master 
the  contents  " — if  he  can. 

C.  Dent's  report  of  the  John-street  discussion  9ent 
too  late. 

Printed  and  Published  by  WILLIAM  CHILTON, 
No.  40  Holywell-strect,  Strand,  London. 
Saturday,  Nov.  18,  1843. 
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THE  SCOTCH  GOD  WAR. 


THE   TRIALS  OF  ROBINSON  AND 
PATERSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Dear  Sir. — Wednesday,  the  eighth  of 
November,  1843,  will  long  be  remembered 
in  Scotland — as,  on  that  day,  an  individual 
had  the  moral  hardihood  to  avow,  and  justify, 
on  the  floor  of  its  High  Court  of  Justiciary, 
Lis  disbelief  in  a  god.  Need  I  add,  that  that 
individual  was  Thomas  Paterson — "  The 
Man  Paterson  versus  God" — as  the  Witness 
originally  designates  him.  He  undauntedly 
passed  the  most  fearful  of  Rubicons,  and,  if 
the  friends  of  freedom  do  not  at  once  bestir 
themselves,  will  suffer  a  worse  fate  than 
Caesar's.  There  is  a  killing-by-inches-yrac- 
tice  that  prevails  in  some  Scotch,  as  well  as 
English,  prisons,  that  can  only  be  put  an 
end  to  by  united  and  vigorous  exertion. 
The  Edinburgh  Courant  announces  that 
Paterson  and  Robinson,  with  shaven  heads, 
are  set  to  break  stones,  which  is  probable 
enough,  as,  when  Paterson  wished  to  know 
whether  in  his  imprisonment  he  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  common  felon,  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  said,  in  a  tone  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
the  court  had  no  power  to  control  the 
arrangements  of  the  prison,  which  lay  with 
the  General  Board  of  Directors  of  Prisons, 
of  whom  he  (the  Lord  Justice  Clerk)  was 
one — adding,  that  any  request  he  (Paterson) 
had  to  make,  must  be  made  to  them — but  he 
might  rest  assured  there  was  not  the  least 
chance  that  any  request,  such  as  that  alluded 
to  by  him,  would  be  successful.  So  it  is 
plainly  the  intention  of  this  bitter  lord 
justice  and  his  co-christians,  to  have  sacri- 
fice, not  mercy— this,  I  repeat,  is  their 
obvious  intention,  which  all  will  allow,  if  a 
good  one,  is  well  fitted  to  piece  up  hell's 
pavement.  I  am  extremely  sceptical  as  to 
either  of  the  criminals  coming  out  alive. 
Robinson's  general  health  is  deplorable,  and 
if  for  no  other  reason,  he  is  unfit  to  occupy 
the  post  of  danger.  Indeed,  I  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  the  twelve  months' imprisonment 
awarded  to  him,  do  not  break  up  his  already 
shattered  constitution.  Paterson's  fifteen 
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months'  imprisonment  may  not  do  him 
serious  mischief.  What  I  fear  is,  that  he 
will  be  goaded  by  his  tormentors  into  acts 
of  insubordination,  the  consequences  of 
which  will  be  terrible  only  to  himself.  While 
in  Tothill  Fields  prison,  he  suffered  a  mar- 
tyrdom more,  much  more  severe,  during  the 
one  month  he  tenanted  that  infernal  den, 
than  1  did  during  my  thirteen  months'  imp'ri- 
sonment  at  Bristol.  He  is  sadly  deficient  in 
that  kind  of  tact  (often  exceedingly  useful) 
which  enables  some  men  to  shape  to  their 
own  purposes,  even  those  who  are  placed  in 
authority  over  them.  There  is  nothing 
conciliatory  in  his  manner,  nothing  calcu- 
lated to  win  upon,  or  inspire  with  respect 
those  enemies  with  whom  he  will  now  be 
almost  perpetually  in  contact.  Those  who 
know  Paterson  intimately,  may  say  of  him 
as  Goldsmith  did  of  Johnson,  "  he  has 
nothing  of  the  bear  but  his  skin" — his  gaolers, 
however,  neither  know,  nor  care  to  know 
him,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  his  repulsive- 
ness  will  have  a  very  unfavourable  influence 
upon  his  own  condition.  Kicking  against 
pricks  is  not  wise,  and  for  my  own  part, 
were  hell  not  a  fable,  and  I  doomed  to 
companionship  with  its  devilish  tenants, 
it  would  be  my  study  to  be  on  the  best 
possible  terms  with  them.  Paterson  is 
quite  sensible  that  his  unconciliatory 
demeanour  is  an  immense  drawback  upon 
him — and  more  than  once  has  intimated 
to  me  his  intention  to  soften,  by  habit, 
that  harshness  of  conduct  which,  by  habit, 
had  become,  as  it  were,  natural  to  him — 
and  I  was  much  gratified  to  observe  how 
manfully  he  struggled,  on  the  day  of  trial, 
to" subdue  his  temper  to  the  level  ef  good 
sense.  There  was  resolute  purpose  about 
everything  he  said  and  did,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  comparative  gentleness  and  repose, 
which  told  greatly  in  his  favour.  To  my 
certain  knowledge,  many  who  went  into 
court,  writhing  under  feelings  generated  by 
personal  pique,  went  away  forgetful  of  all, 
save  the  coolness,  fortitude,  and  temper  he 
displayed.  Such  miserable  scribes  as  he  of 
the  Courant,  may  sneer  at  his  want  of 
"genteel  education,"  and  insinuate  that  he 
was  unable  to  read,  without  great  difficulty, 
his  own  defence,  "  though  it  was  written  in 
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a  large  hand,*'  but  they  cannot  accuse  him 
of  betraying  a  principle,  through  fear  of 
punishment — nor  say  that  he  stood  abashed 
before  his  judges,  fearing  to  repeat  in  their 
presence  what  he  had  so  often  declared  else- 
where. Robinson,  I  regret,  being  compelled 
to  write,  has  done  these  things.  He  has 
been  betrayed  into  the  betrayal  of  a  prin- 
ciple. He  did  stand  abashed  before  his 
judges,  not  daring  to  declare  before  their 
faces,  what  he  so  often  volunteered  behind 
their  backs.  But  he  is  far  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  Weak  in  intellect, 
as  well  as  body,  he  unwarily  fell  into  the 
trap  set  for  him  by  some  persons  calling 
themselves  "legal  advisers:"  a  set  of  fel- 
lows, who  would  do  what  Judas  is  fabled  to 
have  done,  namely,  sell  Jesus  Christ  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Verily,  if  any 
human  tabernacles  "  ought  to  be  damned," 
these  are  they.  "Why,  up  to  the  very  night 
before  trial,  Robinson  emphatically  assured 
me,  that  no  earthly  consideration  would 
induce  him  to  put  in  a  plea  of  guilty.  Judge 
then,  sir,  if  you  can,  my  horrid  astonish- 
ment, when  he  pleaded  "  Guilty  to  the  first 
and  second  charges,  with  the  exception  of 
the  second  article  in  the  first  charge  " — that 
is,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  atrocious  charge  of 
wickedly  and  feloniously  vilifying,  aspersing, 
et  cet.,  the  holy  scriptures,  and  the  christian 
religion.  IN  ay,  more,  by  that  plea,  he 
admitted  his  intention  in  vending  the  objec- 
tionable works,  was  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
her  majesty's  lieges — for  on  the  indictment's 
face,  he  stood  charged  with  those  monstrous 
crimes.  So  astounded  was  I,  by  this  extra- 
ordinary proceeding,  that  1  could  scarce 
credit  my  own  ears,  and  thought  with 
Byron : 

Nothing  so  true  as  not  to  trust  the  senses, 

but  having  recovered  a  little  from  the 
intoxicating  influence  of  astonishment, 
I  remembered  the  other  line  : 

But  then,  what  are  your  other  evidences  ? 

and  speedily  composed  myself  into  a  belief  that 
Robinson  had  pleaded  guilty  to  the  marrow 
of  an  indictment  which,  rather  than  do,  he 
had  told  me  twelve  hours  before,  he  would 
part  with  his  best  limb.  That  he  was 
sincere  when  he  said  so,  allow  me  again  to 
express  my  conviction — but,  when  in  court, 
the  poor  fellow  lost  heart,  and  the  legal 
gentlemen  before  alluded  to  literally  badgered 
him  into  the  adoption  of  that  miserable  line 
of  policy  which  cannot  fail  to  disgust 
every  individual  with  any  pretensions  to 
intelligence  and  honourable  feeling.  Robin- 
son's case  was  undoubtedly  a  peculiar,  and 
peculiarly  unfortunate,  one,  but  having,  as  I 
have  had  substantial  reason  to  think,  taken 
a  false  position,  "in  ignorance,  and  not  in 
cunning,"  the  least  his  friends  had  a  right 
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to  expect  of  him  was,  a  line  of  conduct 
calculated  to  redeem  his  partially  compro- 
mised character,  and  raise  him  up  instead 
of  lowering  him  still  lower  in  popular  esti- 
mation. At  any  cost,  he  should  have  pleaded 
not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  wickedly  and 
feloniously  corrupting  the  morals  of  her 
majesty's  lieges,  by  the  sale  of  books  called 
blasphemous.  As  to  some  of  the  books 
charged  in  the  indictment  as  obscene,  he 
might,  and,  indeed,  ought  to  have  pleaded 
guilty  of  telling  them,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  (as  he  has  often  done  to  me)  his 
sorrow  for  having,  in  any  way,  aided  their 
circulation.  Books  of  the  sort  referred  to, 
are  sold  at  an  enormous  profit,  and  only  for 
that  reason  can  people  be  found  reckless 
enough  to  publish  them.  I  must  agree  with 
the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  that  such  works, 
"  If  not  sold  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
corrupting  the  moral  principles  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  were  so,  from 
the  base  motive  of  gain,"  and  my  resolve  is 
never  to  ally  myself,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  any  publisher,  who  lends  himself  to  so 
despicable  a  traffic.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
speak  now  with  any  confidence  about 
Robinson,  but  should  he  outlive  his  severe 
imprisonment,  I  do  not  think  he  will  ever 
again  so  much  as  suffer  a  book  properly 
obscene  to  enter  his  shop.  Bitter  is  the 
lesson  he  has  received.  May  he  fully 
profit  by  it — may  it  teach  him  the  wicked 
folly  of  mixing  up  purity  and  impurity. 
May  it  stamp  upon  the  tablet  of  his  memory, 
in  characters  ineffaceable,  the  glorious  truth, 
that,  even  in  courts  of  injustice,  honesty  is 
the  best  policy.  He  has  seen  that  Paterson, 
who  had  taken  pains  to  make  himself 
obnoxious  to  authority — who  insulted,  as 
well  as  defied  it — who,  moreover,  preached 
atheism,  and  defended  it  in  open  court — 
was,  after  all,  only  adjudged  to  suffer 
imprisonment  three  months  longer  than 
himself,  notwithstanding  a  plea  of  guilty, 
and  the  pitiful  pleadings  of  an  unprincipled 
counsel.  As  to  the  plea,  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  declared  "  It  could  not  operate  with 
the  court  to  the  extent  of  altering  the  pu- 
nishment in  this  case  " — a  declaration  which 
must  have  been  most  mortifying  to  Robin- 
son, who  had  been  led  by  his  counsel  to 
expect  that  the  plea  of  guilty  could,  and 
would,  operate  favourably  with  the  court. 
Not  only  did  this  li  learned  "  counsel  deceive 
his  client  in  this  particular,  but  had  the 
effrontery  to  i(  Disavow,  in  the  most  explicit 
manner,  all  concurrence  in,  and  sympathy 
with,  the  very  offensive  crimes  charged  against 
that  individual."  Plague  take  such  coun- 
selling, say  I.  If  Mr.  McNeil  calls  this 
style  of  pleading  beneficial  to  his  client,  what 
on  earth  could  damage  him  ?  Oh  god  !  if 
there  is  a  god,  deliver  me  from  lawyers — 
and  poor  Robinson  has  ample  cause  to  say 
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the  like,  night  and  morning,  for  the  coming 
twelve  months.  But  decidedly  the  ugliest 
feature  to  be  found  in  the  whole  face  of  this 
ugly  business,  is  the  cool  falsehood  Robinson 
allowed  his  counsel  to  call  truth,  "in  miti- 
gation of  punishment."  This  was  the  worst 
part  of  a  ba"d  business. 

Mr.  McNeil  observed,  "  There  was  no- 
thing he  could  say  which  would  entitle  the 
prisoner  to  expect  the  court  to  look  with 
leniency  on  the  crime  with  which  he  had 
been  charged,  but  one  or  two  circumstances." 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  one  of  the  two  circum- 
stances was,  "  That  he  did  not  stand  in  the 
position  of  a  person  who  boldly  denied  his 
guilt,"  the  other,  oh,  shade  of  Regulus !  that 
"  He  was  not  a  party  to  the  composition  of 
them,  or  of  any  portion  of  them  ;  and,  more- 
over, that  he  ceased  to  vend,  or  have  in  his 
2>ossession,  any  of  the  boohs,  as  soon  as  the 
authorities  interfered  to  challenge  their 
contents  /"  at  the  statement  of  which  circum- 
stance the  judges  pricked  up  their  ears,  to 
the  manifest  disconcertion  of  their  wigs  ;  but 
I  could,  and  Robinson  should,  have  told 
them  that  so  much  of  the  statement  as  I 
have  italicised,  is  not  true,  for  he  vended, 
and  of  course  had  in  his  possession,  copies 
of  all  the  books  cited  in  the  indictment  as 
blasphemous  up  to  the  day  of  trial.  Whe- 
ther Robinson  did  or  did  not  instruct  his 
counsel  to  state  so  barefaced  a  falsehood,  I 
am  unable  to  say,  but  I  must  needs  presume 
that  he  did. 

That  the  judges  were  considerably  molli- 
fied by  it  is  certain.  The  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  spoke  of  the  lie  as  u  a  circumstance 
most  satisfactory  for  the  court  to  learn," 
and  it  is  probable  that  had  it  not  been  told, 
Robinson  would  have  received  a  severer 
sentence  than  Paterson.  "  Gutter  hole  " 
politicians,  who  make  all  the  virtues  do 
homage  at  the  altar  of  what  they  call  expe- 
diency, may  applaud  such  a  mode  of  doing 
the  judges,  they  may  admire  the  prudence 
that  suggested  so  safe  a  poliey,  but  for  my 
own  part,  Mr.  Editor,  1  see  nothing  either 
to  admire  or  applaud  in  it,  on  the  contrary, 
I  despise  and  abhor  such  policy.  It  is  un- 
principled, therefore  1  despise,  it  is  perni- 
cious, therefore  I  abhor,  it.  Had  Robinson 
acted  upon  my  advice  he  would  have  been 
unencumbered  by  the  assistance  of  lawyers, 
he  would  have  pleaded  guilty  only  to  such 
portions  of  the  indictment  as  were  in  a 
moral,  as  well  as  technical,  sense  relevant. 
Finally,  he  would  not  himself  have  spoken 
falsely,  nor  allowed  any  one  else  to  do  it  for 
him,  in  order  to  escape  punishment.  By 
taking  the  course  that  I  from  the  first  pro- 
posed to  him,  he  might  have  been  condemned 
to  suffer  eighteen,  instead  of  twelve,  months' 
imprisonment  What  then  ?  Is  character 
worth  nothing?  Is  it  not  worth  paying  for 
in  the  shape  of  six  months,  or  even  six  years' 
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imprisonment  ?  Some  men  have  estimated 
character  at  a  much  higher  rate,  and,  in 
conclusion,  sir,  I  will  observe  that  it  is  spe- 
cially incumbent  on  those  who  make  a  de- 
cided stand  against  the  errors  and  evils  of 
religion  to  hold  fast  by  character,  for  that 
and  that  only,  is  their  anchor  of  safety. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  very  sincerely, 
Charles  Southwell. 

Glasgow,  34,  Kent-street, 
Nov.  11th,  1843. 

OUR   PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

The  history  of  our  party  and  of  its  organ, 
the  Oracle,  is  fraught  with  interest  and  in- 
struction. Without  self-glorification,  or 
magnifying  the  efforts  of  the  ultra  movement 
party,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  our  progress 
has  been  identified  with  that  of  freedom  and 
liberty,  in  its  fullest  signification.  This  is 
said  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  breadth 
of  the  assertion.  I  have  so  thorough  a  con- 
tempt for  the  vague  generalities  of  the 
pseudo  liberty-lovers,  both  religious  and 
political,  as  to  regard  one  humble  and 
honest  effort  worth  all  the  high-sounding 
common-places  that  have  tickled  the  ears  of 
the  present  generation.  The  history  of  the 
Oracle  and  its  associations  presents  a  series 
of  such  efforts.  Not  a  single  active  exer- 
tion has  been  made  with  the  pen,  the  tongue, 
or  the  purse,  without  a  beneficial  result  to 
the  cause  of  truth.  In  the  worst  cases, 
those  even  in  which  our  dearest  sympathies 
and  affections  have  been  most  rudely  and 
violently  assaulted,  in  which  the  friend,  the 
sister,  the  parent,  the  companion  of  our  bo- 
som, have  been  snatched  away  to  listen  to 
the  malignant  taunts  of  christian  judges,  or 
endure  degradations  and  petty  tyrannies 
from  christian  gaolers — in  these  extreme 
instances  of  individual  suffering,  the  cause 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged  has  ad- 
vanced towards  its  triumph.  From  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs,  say  the  godly,  have 
sprung  forth  the  seeds  of  the  church.  With 
tenfold  more  strength  have  germinated  the 
seeds  of  truth,  further  and  wider  have  been 
published  the  principles  of  liberty.  More  than 
all  things  besides,  for  immediate  and  obvious 
results,  are  the  spirit  of  malignity,  the  thirst 
of  domination,  and  the  atrocious  acts  of 
cruelty  which  are  proved  to  be  the  invariable 
concomitants  of  god-worship. 

The  theological  exposures  of  this  little 
half-sheet  have  undeceived  and  liberated 
many  from  a  debasing  thraldom,  but  the 
self-exposure  of  the  bigots  has  most  largely 
contributed  to  disgust  and  alienate  the  least 
god-led  of  their  own  party. 

The  realisation  of  our  most  cherished  ob- 
jects would  be  cut  off,  and  our  most  ardent 
aspirations  for  the  future  would  be  extin- 
guished, should  the  completion  of  the  present 
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volume  ©f  the  Oracle  not  be  followed  up  by 
the  establishment  of  another  equally  power- 
ful and  fearless  advocate. 

Something  more  than  the  mere  continu- 
ance of  our  agitation  and  its  organ  is  now 
demanded.  If  our  capacities  increase  with 
our  growth  and  strengthen  with  our  strength, 
so  do  our  wants.  To  remain  stationary  is 
impossible,  we  must  advance  or  retrograde. 
Our  position  is  strong  without  precedent, 
yet  to  maintain  it  we  must  make  renewed 
exertions  and  fresh  sacrifices. 

The  god-influence  must  be  shaken  beyond 
our  present  sphere  of  action,  our  out-spoken 
allies  must  be  more  effectually  defended  and 
supported,  we  must  be  brought  more  fully 
into  contact  with  the  intelligent  and  the 
honest  of  all  classes.  An  advocate  should 
now  appear  to  reach  the  homes  and  hearths 
of  all  who  are  open  to  the  affections  and 
sympathies  of  our  common  nature.  An  or- 
gan should  be  established  to  speak  plainly 
to  all  who  are  approachable  by  reason.  A 
wider  diffusion  of  our  sentiments,  a  more 
extensive  dissemination  of  the  principles  of 
free  discussion,  a  stronger  and  more  efficient 
association  for  self-protection  are  essential. 

"The  Movement,"  a  journal  of  theo- 
logy, morals,  and  politics — organ  of  the 
Anti-Persecution  Union,  and  record  of  pro- 
gress— has  been  projected  with  these  views 
and  objects.  "With  such  an  amount  of  sup- 
port as  the  atheists  and  republicans  can 
readily  afford,  access  may  be  obtained  to 
the  lovers  of  liberty  in  general.  With  Mr. 
Holyoake  to  conduct  the  Movement,  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  is  afforded  as  to  principles 
and  style  to  our  past  friends,  and  it  depends 
on  them  mainly,  in  the  first  instance,  whether 
the  undertaking  will  be  sufficiently  sustained 
to  advertise  and  otherwise  publish  it  to  the 
intelligent  of  all  sects,  parties,  and  classes. 

I  have  taken  measures  to  enable  me,  after 
a  long,  and  I  need  hardly  add,  a  compulsory 
recess,  to  co-operate  in  rendering  our  perio- 
dical worthy  the  support  of  all  sincere  re- 
formers. The  old  contributors  to  the  Oracle 
will  be  retained  in  our  service,  and  some 
new  allies  will  be  enlisted.  It  was  in  con- 
templation to  bring  out  a  sheet,  instead  of  a 
half-sheet,  weekly,  as  more  accordant  with 
the  extent  of  our  desires.  Such  an  extension 
of  space  would  have  accorded  better  with  the 
extent  of  our  plans,  and  our  estimate  of  the 
wants  of  the  liberal  world.  An  anxiety  to 
carry  out  the  undertaking  to  an  honourable 
conclusion  has  finally  determined  us  as  to 
form  and  size.  Occasional  additional  half- 
sheets  may  be  issued  should  press  of  impor- 
tant matter  require  it.  In  price,  which  is 
seen  to  be  higher  than  before,  we  have  been 
guided,  after  mature  and  careful  considera- 
tion, by  all  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
Oracle  with  whom  we  have  been  able  to 
communicate.  M.  Q.  R. 
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THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  CHRIS- 
TIANISED, 

According  to  the  New  Jew  Book, 

Wherein    the    undutiful  son  gives    the   lie 
direct  to  his  father. 

I.  Thou  shalt  have  three  gods — 'father,  son, 
and  holy-ghost. 

II.  Thou  shalt  make  to  thyself  the  like- 
ness of  a  man  nailed  upon  a  cross,  pigeons, 
mother,  child,  old  men,  myself,  papa,  and 
mamma,  riding  on  clouds :  thou  shalt  worship 
and  bow  down  to  them  as  thou  didst  to  me 
on  earth. 

III.  Thou  shalt  take  more  oaths  than 
any  other  nation,  or  religion,  curse  and 
swear,  as  I  and  my  father  did  in  our  wrath, 
and  take  my  name  in  vain,  or  never  speak 
truth,  as  I  never  did. 

IV.  Remember  that  thou  work  the  seventh 
day  on  the  Sabbath,  and  rest  the  first  day  of 
the  week  in  honour  of  me. 

V.  Hate  your  father  and  your  mother,  for 
my  sake,  or  else  you  will  go  to  hell. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  worship  a  father  who 
murdered  his  son,  and  myself  who  commit- 
ted suicide,  and  allowed  myself,  and  incited 
others,  to  be  put  to  death ;  murder  for  my 
sake,  as  Peter  attempted  in  cutting  off  the 
ear  of  the  officer  on  my  command,  and  do 
as  all  true  christians  in  doing  their  god  good 
service  have  done,  when  they  murdered  each 
other  wholesale  and  retail. 

VII.  You  may  commit  adultery,  if  you 
think  people  are  not  better  than  yourself  in 
other  respects,  and  have  no  right  to  judge 
you,  you  may  live  with  half-a-dozen  women, 
girls  of  the  town,  maids  and  men's  wives, 
if  you  are  not  caught  in  the  fact.  Thus  I 
preached  and  practised  when  on  earth,  and 
with  this  view  of  the  law  celibacy  gives 
more  freedom. 

VIII.  You  may  follow  no  industry,  and 
take  bread  when  you  are  hungry,  allow  no 
virtue  to  any  man  if  he  won't  give  you  all 
his  money,  you  may  steal  donkeys,  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  swell-mob  by  creating  a  riot, 
destroying  property,  and  threatening  life. 

IX.  You  may  bear  false  witness  against 
your  neighbours  and  damn  them  to  eternal 
hell — nevermind  the  sense  of  words,  or  mean- 
ing of  things,  witness  to  one  thing  at  one 
time,  another  at  another,  the  consequences 
must  fall  on  those  who  are  made  not  to  under- 
stand, and  you  may  lie  with  impunity  against 
nature,  against  morality,  and  against  god. 

X.  All  things  belong  on  earth  to  the  faith- 
ful and  much  more  will  they  have  in  heaven; 
Herod's  steward's  wife,  the  maid,  and  public 
prostitute,  were  not  only  coveted  but  had  by 
me.  I  had  no  need,  but  I  monopolized  two 
donkeys  for  my  own  riding.  Christians 
have  murdered  those  of  another  faith,  stolen 
their  property,  aud  appropriated  to  them- 
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selves  the  tenth  of  all  men's  goods.  Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  servants  !  They 
have  not  hid  their  talents  under  napkins, 
they  have  taken  more  than  coveted.  The 
former  commandments  were  but  the  words, 
the  new  ones  are  the  living  examples  of  your 
lord  and  master  upon  earth,  and  without 
writing  them  upon  the  heart  no  doubt  you 
all  practise  them. 

(Signed)  JESUS, 

And  addressed  to  all  christian-polytheists, 
idolators,  swearers,  sabbath-breakers,  disobe- 
dient children,  murderers,  robbers,  false  wit- 
nesses, covetous.  Proved  passim  in  the  words 
and  works  of  Jesus  and  the  history  of  his 
holy  religion. 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  QUESTION 
"  IS  BELIEF  IN  A  DEITY  OF 
ANY  KIND  MORALLY  BENE- 
FICIAL," AT  BRANCH  A  1. 

Fourth  Night. 
Mr.  Snell  wished  to  correct  an  error  in 
last  Oracle.  The  attributes  he  admitted  as 
debasing  and  degrading,  were  those  "  falsely" 
ascribed  to  the  deity. — Mr.  Puddeford,  too, 
it  appears,  had  admitted  his  willingness  to 
speak  without  giving  offence,  providing  the 
new  moral  world  would  accord  him  a  more 
courteous  hearing  than  heretofore. 

Mr.  Ryall  resumed  the  debate,  by  ob- 
serving that  the  question,  like  all  others,  was 
one  of  comparison,  good  or  bad  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  human  conduct — man  had,  in  his 
ignorance,  invented  and  employed  words  to 
express  his  feelings,which,  in  course  of  time, 
became  disused  and  obsolete.  Such  would 
be  the  end  of  the  words  god  and  religion — 
he  believed  every  idea  in  the  mind  to  have 
its  type  in  nature,  but  the  belief  in  an  in- 
telligent god  he  believed  to  be  caused  by  a 
morbid  manifestation  of  the  brain,  or  the  re- 
sult of  ratiocination  run  mad,  and  every  con- 
sequence of  such  belief  morbid,  unhealthy, 
monstrous.  He  would  at  once  discard  the 
words  super,  sub,  or  un-natural,  as  not  be- 
longing to  the  question — morals  related  to 
man,  as  a  natural  being,  living  in  communi- 
cation with  his  fellows — but  the  god-idea  had 
often  led  man  to  anchoritism,  had  led  him 
from  his  brother  man  into  solitude,  where 
his  life  was  spent,  without  regard  to  his  fel- 
lows or  his  own  healthy  existence,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  an  unhealthy  ima- 
gination. Some  had  defined  god  to  be  all-in- 
all — this  was  ridiculous,  and  in  itself  con- 
tradictory, and  placed  him  (Mr.  K.)  in  ra- 
ther a  strange  position,  being  god  and  yet 
denying  god.  Many  philosophers  had  en- 
deavoured to  trace  the  god-idea  to  its  source 
— some  had  ascribed  it  to  hope,  some  to  fear, 
but  most  to  ignorance.  The  bible,  or  series 
of  tracts  so  called,  had  always  enjoined  obe- 
dience, rather  than  inquiry,  and  submission 
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to  human  authority  rather  than  that  self- 
respect  which  would  give  the  best  stability 
to  human  society.  In  all  theocracies  men 
have  been  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  religious 
despotism — some  few  have  even  pretended 
to  be  in  communication  with  the  deity,  and 
the  commands  issued  by  them  to  the  people 
have  been  of  the  most  demoralising  character, 
inasmuch  as  man  was  to  hold  but  a  subordi- 
nate place  in  his  own  estimation,  in  short, 
to  be  a  very  slave  to  a  word  of  three  letters. 

Mr.  Loski  advocated  his  favourite  doc- 
trine of  pantheism,  as  a  better  remedy  for 
moral  evil  than  atheism.  Mr.  Emerson,  in 
America,  and  the  members  of  the  university 
of  Paris  were  pantheists,  in  short,  it  was 
becoming  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
continent  and  America.  The  French  had 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  atheism  for 
years — the  religion,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  scourge  of  France — and  having  no  illu- 
minating influence,  had  at  length  brought 
that  country  under  a  strictly  military  des- 
potism. With  regard  to  the  words  "  all-in- 
all, ''  he  would  use  the  phrase  in  reference  to 
god,  as  Shakspere  had  in  reference  to  men  : 
"  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  shall  not  look 
upon  his  like  again."  The  last  speaker  had 
called  the  bible  a  compound  of  lies,  imposition, 
and  scandal — but  had,  at  the  same  time, 
admitted  some  good  in  it.  Why,  all  chris- 
tians were  ready  to  admit  much  grossness 
and  immorality  in  it,  according  to  our 
present  notions,  and  it  must  be  a  clever 
book,  inasmuch  as  atheists  say  it  will  afford 
texts  for  all  parties  and  all  purposes.  Mr. 
L.  concluded  by  observing  that  youth  was 
beset  by  illusions,  and  atheism  was  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  Rose  was  glad  to  hear  of  pantheism, 
and  would  be  glad  to  hear  more — believed  it 
would  be  the  religion  of  the  future — said 
atheism  had  no  binding  principle,  and  would 
like  to  bring  about  a  real  belief  in  a  god, 
inasmuch  as  idolatrous  ceremonials  had  led 
to  false  and  degraded  notions  of  the  supreme 
being. 

Mr.  Pratt  would  ask  Mr.  Ryall  if  the 
religious  belief  of  such  men  as  Locke, 
Newton,  and  Paley,  was  a  diseased  mani- 
festation of  the  mind — were  they  mono- 
maniacs upon  this  and  upon  no  other  subject  ? 
It  had  also  been  said  that  the  bible  incul- 
cated blind  obedience — does  not  the  book  of 
nature  even  do  that  ?  Do  not  horses,  birds, 
and  other  animals,  follow  a  leader  in  their 
excursions  ?  It  had  been  said  that  excess 
always  accompanied  religion,  either  gluttony 
on  the  one  hand,  or  self-mortification  on 
the  other.  Why,  even  without  religion, 
men  will  run  into  excess,  as  witness,  the 
Ham  Common  socialists,  who  suffer  their 
hair  and  beards  to  grow,  as  being  in  accord- 
ance with  nature.  In  conclusion,  he  would 
say  that  the  cloak  of  religion  was  often 
worn  by  those  unworthy  of  it. 
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Mr.  McCullough  thought,  in  reference 
to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Loski,  that  ma- 
ture age  was  not  always  exempt  from  folly, 
nor  youth  at  all  times  deceived  by  illusion. 
He  (Mr.  L.)  had  said  of  god,  we  should 
never  look  upon  his  like  again,  he  sincerely 
hoped  not — he  would  ask  Mr,  L.  if  things 
were  worse  now  in  France  than  prior  to  the 
revolution  ?  the  horrors  of  which  event  were 
not  brought  about  by  atheists,  but  by  god- 
believers.  As  to  the  social  mischief  of  god- 
belief.  Mr.  M'C.  would  refer  to  the  recent 
police-case  in  Dubliu,  of  the  white  quakers, 
who,  in  their  zeal  in  god's  service,  refused  to 
obey  human  laws,  uutil  a  god-offender  had 
been  given  up  to  them  for  condign  punishment 

Mr.  New  would  caution  the  atheists 
upon  the  hazard  of  disbelieving  a  god  and  a 
future  state — they  might  lose  an  eye,  an  ear, 
or  a  limb,  and  still  live  and  live  well,  but 
they  had  got  but  one  soul  and  that  immortal. 
He  would  have  them  look  through  nature  up 
to  nature's  god,  and  not  as  now  believe  the 
soul  extinct,  and  trace  their  carcases  only 
through  their  changes  from  clay  to  grass, 
to  flesh,  to  milk,  and  finalty  into  a  lady's  tea- 
cup, and  then  rest  contented.  He  would 
have  them  trace  as  well  the  destiny  of  miud, 
before  they  yielded  their  belief  in  a  god  and 
a  future  state. 

Mr.  Savage  adjourned.  C.  D. 


Progress. — An  animated  discussion  took 
place  in  the  Coffee  Room,  on  the  subsequent 
Sunday  morning,  having  for  its  object,  or 
probable  result,  the  substitution  of  the  words 
nature  and  morality,  for  the  words  god  and 
religion,  in  the  school  and  the  connexions 
of  the  branch. — Adjourned. 


PUBLIC  MEETING  IN  MANCHESTER. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  at  a 
public  meeting,  held  in  the  Hall  of  Science, 
Manchester,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  7,  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Martin  in  the  chair  : 

Resolved  1st.  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  fear  is  the  worst  motive  to  ac- 
tion, and  punishment  is  in  itself  an  evil : 
that  opinions  are  the  results  of  capacity  and 
circumstances,  and  that  the  free  publication  of 
all  opinions  is  the  only  way  to  destroy  error. 

2nd.  That  prosecution  for  the  imaginary 
crime  of  blasphemy  is,  above  all  other  pu- 
nishments, a  senseless  and  cruel  infliction, 
failing  in  its  objects  and  producing  unquali- 
fied injury  to  individuals  and  governments. 

3rd.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  every 
lover  of  progress  to  use  his  purse,  his  voice, 
and  his  general  influence,  to  support  the 
victims  of  persecution  for  opinions,  whenever 
and  wherever  found,  and  this  meeting  do 
hereby  approve  of  the  establishment  of  an 
Anti-Persecution  Union  to  guard  the  sacred 
right  of  free  thought  and  utterance. 
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A  FEW  HINTS  TO  THE  WEAK  IN 
PRACTICE. 

It  is  common,  in  the  present  day,  to  hear 
some  persons  say,  "We  are  atheists  in  prin- 
ciple " — and  others,  "  We  are  socialists  in 
principle,"  et  cet.  And  yet,  after  all,  if  we 
examine  closely  the  practice  of  these  very 
men,  we  find  them  not  only  departing  from 
the  truth  of  their  declarations,  but  their  con- 
duct forwarding  the  cause  of  preistcraft  and 
superstition,  and  endangering  that  of  liberty 
and  truth.  Such  men  as  these  are  not  athe- 
ists, and  should  this  be  read  by  them,  let 
them  halt  and  consider — what  am  I  doing  :; 
principle  and  practice  must  agree.  If  athe- 
ism is  bad,  why  embrace  it? — if  it  is  good, 
carry  it  out  to  the  letter.  It  is  an  old  phrase 
of  the  Jew-book,  that  the  fearful  are  ranked 
with  unbelievers.  I  should  call  fearful 
atheists  god-almighty  defenders.  These 
are  times  in  which  there  must  be  no  shirking, 
atheists  should  be  more  staunch  and  determi- 
ned to  carry  out  the  practice  fully.  Not  quib- 
bling with  those  who, to  promote  a  public  good 
go  a  step  beyoud  what  such  nice  feelings  will 
admit  of.  The  rapid  progress  of  atheis- 
tical principles  with  good  practice  has  made 
tyrants  tremble  in  their  capitals,  and  Christi- 
anity, in  all  its  damnable  forms,  must  finally 
fall  before  it.  Cold-blanketism  is  most  un- 
called for.  If  ever  the  propagation  of  our 
principles  was  important,  it  is  now,  and 
must,  with  the  boldness  of  a  Southwell, 
Holyoake,  and  Paterson,  obtain  the  triumph 
we  are  seeking.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  all  systems  shall  only  be  continued 
from  their  real  merit,  and  the  professing 
atheist,  with  all  other  professors  merely,  will 
be  condemned,  as  I  have  before  stated.  To 
such  I  would  say,  consider  your  ways  and  be 
wise — he  factotum  atheists,  and,  as  Paterson 
has  it,  all  will  yet  be  well.  T.  B. 

SONNET  TO  THOS.  PATERSON, 
Upon  his  second  conviction  for  blasphemy. 
What,  Paterson  !  have  god-almighty's  fools 
Again  tripped  up  thy  heels,  and  laid  thee 

sprawling 
In  christian  dungeon-filth  ?     while  they 
are  calling 
With  hate's  envenom'd   breath— delusion's 

tools ! — 
Upon  their  crime-creating  monster-god 
To  bless  their  efforts  in  his  holy  cause. 
What  to  their  hell-hot  zeal  are/mm«ralaws, 
Or  human  happiness  ?  on  both  they've  trod  ; 
To  serve  a  phantom  of   their  own  seared 
brain, 
Called  from  its  stagnant    nothingness— a 
thing 
Of  horror,  crime,  remorselessness,  and  pain — 

A  fiend  of  idiot  imagining — ■ 
The  aggregated  vices  of  mankind 
Impersonated,  named,  adored,  enshrined! 

M.  A.  L. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Sir. — I  was  sorry  to   learn  from  Thomas 
Paterson's  letter  in  No.  98  of  the  Oracle, 
that  the  "  respectable  "  mania  had  extended 
to  Edinburgh,   and  I   regret  that  any  one 
professing  a  desire  for  liberty  of  conscience 
should  use  such  an  expression  as  "  Let  them 
fight  their  own  battles,"  in  reference  to  one 
who  is  persecuted  for  the  sale  of  their  own 
works.     If  this  is  to  be  the  rule  of  action  let 
it  be  fully  carried  out — let   the  Anti-Perse- 
cution Union  be  immediately  dissolved — let 
Messrs.   Robinson,  Finlay,  and   McNeil   be 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  but  never 
again   assume    the    name   or   character   of 
friends  of  liberty.     If  this  be  done,  the  op- 
pressors   will    have   all    they  desire — the 
destruction  of  all  other  rights  will  follow  the 
destruction  of  this — let  this  be  crushed  and 
the  opinions  of  all  other  parties  are  in  dan- 
ger— and  we  shall  soon  have  a  return  to  the 
glorious  old  times  of  church  authority,  and 
the  convincing  arguments  of  the  stake  and 
the  faggot  will  again  be  triumphant.     The 
assurance  that  Paterson  had  "lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  friends  "  for  that  which  should 
have  increased  their  confidence  was  indeed 
contemptible,  and  as  an  intimation  that  he 
must  not  expect  bail  it  was  cowardly.      If 
we  allow  Paterson  to  be  crushed  after  all  he 
has  done  for  the  cause,  it  will  be  a  death- 
blow to  atheism  for  the  present   generation. 
I  hope  for  the  honour  of  the  cause  that  these 
are    the    expressions   of    but    one   of    the 
"  friends."      If  we  sacrifice  Paterson,  then 
there  is  no  safety  for  any.     We  have  more 
to  fear  from  cowardice  and  treachery  among 
ourselves  than  fro;ri  the  severest  opposition 
of  our  enemies.     The  one  is  open  and  may 
be  prepared  for,  but  the  other   is  insidious 
and  cannot  be  guarded  against.     From  such 
friends  I  should  decidedly  withdraw  all  con- 
fidence as  allies,  though  not  support  as  vic- 
tims of  persecution.     If  we  consign  the  man 
who  has  perilled  his  life  in  our  cause  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Christianity,  farewell  to  all 
hopes  of  liberty.      But  I  hope  better  things, 
and  in  that  hope  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Chas.  John  Savage. 
27,  Mape-street,  Bethnal  Green, 
Oct.  27,  1843. 

THE  "MOVEMENT." 

All  interested  in  the  success  of  the  forth- 
coming periodical,  to  succeed  the  Oracle, 
will  please  to  send  their  names  and  addresses 
to  G.  J.  Holyoake  or  M.  Q.  By  all,  40, 
Holywell-street. 


NOTICE. 
Mr.  James  Millor,  Hunter's  Lane,  York- 
shire-street, Oldham,  is  appointed  a  collector 
of  the  Anti-Persecution  Union. 

G.  J.  H.  Sec. 
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Justice. — The  idea  of  justice  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  human  nature.    Man  perceived 
it  at  once,  but  he  perceived   it  as  a  flash  of 
lightning  in    the   dark   night  of    primitive 
passions;  he  sees  it  unceasingly  violated,  and 
at  every  moment  effaced    by  the  necessary 
disorder  of  passions  and   contrary  interests. 
What  has  been   pleased  to  be  called   natural 
society,  is  only  a  state  of  war,  where  reigns 
the  right  of  the  strongest,  and  where  justice 
is  never  introduced    but  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  by  the   passions.       But  at  length   this 
idea  strikes  also  the  mind   of  man;  and   it 
responds  so  completely  to  his  most  intimate 
feelings,  that  by  degrees  it  becomes  an   im- 
perious necessity  to  realise  it,  and  as  belore 
he  had   formed  a  new  nature  upon   the  idea 
of  the  useful,  so  in  the  same  manner  here,  in 
the  place  of  primitive  society,  where  all  was 
confounded,  he   creates  a  new  society  upon 
the   basis  of  a  single   idea,  that  of  justice. 
Established  justice,  is  the  government  of  the 
state.     The  mission  of  the  state  is  by  force 
to  make  justice  respected,  according  to  the 
idea  inherent  in  that  of  justice,  to  wit,  that 
injustice  must    not  only   be  repressed    but 
punished.       Thence,   gentlemen,  a  new  so- 
ciety, civil  and  political  society,  which  is  no 
less  than  justice  in  action,  by  means  of  the 
legal  order  that  the  state  represents.     The 
state  does  not  take  any  account  of  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  human  elements  which  were 
at  issue  in  the  confusion  and  chaos  of  natural 
society,  it  does  not  embrace  the  entire  man ; 
it  considers  him  only  iu  relation  to  the  idea 
of  just    and    unjust,  as  capable  of  being 
trammelled    or    putting     others    in    tram- 
mel,   whether    by  fraud   or   by  violence,  in 
the   exercise   of    their    free  and    voluntary 
activity  as   far  as   this   activity  is   in   itself 
inoffensive.     Thence  all  duties  and  all  legal 
rights.      The  only  legal  right  is  to  be  re- 
spected in  the  peacabJe  exercise  of  liberty ; 
the  only  duty  (I  mean  civilly)  is  to  respect 
the  liberty  of  others.     Justice  is  only  that, 
justice    is   the    maintenance    of    reciprocal 
liberty.     The  state,  therefore,  does  not  limit 
liberty,  as  some  say,  it  developes  and  assures 
it.     Moreover,  in  primitive  society,  all  men 
are  necessarily  unequal,  by  their  wants,  their 
feelings,   their    physical,    intellectual,    and 
moral  faculties— but  belore  the  state,   who 
considers  men  only  as  persons,  as  free  beings, 
all  men  are  equal,  liberty  being  equal  itself, 
and  the  unique  type  and  only  measure  ot 
equality,  which  out  of  that  is  only  a  resem- 
blance, that  is  to  say,  a  difference.     Equality, 
the  fundamental  attribute  of  liberty,  makes 
then  with  this  same  liberty,  the  basis  of  legal 
order  and  of  this  political  world,   which  id 
the  relations  of  men  among  themselves,  is  a 
creation  of  the  genius  of  man,  more  wonder- 
ful   than    the    actual    world    of    industry, 
relatively  to   the  primitive   world  of  nature. 
—  Victor  Cousin, 
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THE   ATHEIST'S   GRAVE. 
I  sauntered  among  the  church-yard  dead, 

On  a  sunny  sabbath  day  ; 
And  I  marked  one  grave,  where  the  sexton 

That  an  atheist's  ashes  lay.  [said 

A  headstone  pointed  the  lonely  spot, 

Inscribed  with  his  age  and  name  ; 
But  other  memorial  was  there  not 

To  draw  either  praise  or  blame. 
Yet  the  daisy,  there,  was  as  fresh  in  hue, 

The  elms  did  as  lightly  wave  ; 
And  the  spring- tide  grass  as  greenly  grew, 

As  over  a  christian's  grave. 
And  I  marked  that  the  sunbeams,  through 

Fell  as  brightly  on  the  sod,          [the  trees, 
As  though  its  inmate  had  been  of  these 

Who  lived  in  the  faith  of  a  god. 
And  over  my  mind  reflections  came 

Of  a  new  and  startling  kind  ; 
'Twas  whispered  within  me  that  man  may 

Where  nature  no  fault  will  find,     [blame, 
The  bigot's  curse,  from  the  Gothic  pile ; 

On  the  sceptical  few  may  fall, 
But  nature  extends,  with  a  mother's  smile, 

Her  pity  and  love  to  all. 


The  Misapplication  of  Specula- 
tion.— Speculation  maybe  defined  the  ten- 
dency of  cultivated  thought  to  look  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
The  legitimate  exercise  of  this  tendency  is 
frequently  violated  by  many  of  our  public 
speakers  at  the  social  institutions — who,  in- 
stead of  drawing  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween what  is  real  and  what  is  fiction,  in- 
termix one  with  the  other  with  such  outra- 
geous liberty,  that  it  is  impossible  for  persons 
to  be  otherwise  than  deceived  by  them.  This 
course  is  pursued,  too,  by  a  great  many  who 
pride  themselves  upon  their  rationality. 
What  has  reason  to  do  with  such  conduct  ? 
Reason  would  prompt  us  to  exhibit  know- 
ledge as  knowledge,  and  faith  as  faith. 
Were  our  so-called  rationalists  to  discuss  in 
this  manner,  they  would  be  rationalists 
indeed,  not,  as  now,  nominalists.  Such  tri- 
lling with  humanity  must  be  checked  by 
atheists.  We  must  insist  upon  a  reason  be- 
ing given  for  all  blending  of  the  real  with 
the  imagined.  When  this  is  done,  we  shall 
find  men  and  women  depend  upon  themselves, 
not  trembling  and  crouching  beneath  idiotical 
faiths.  Faith  in  the  unknown  is  destructive 
to  reason.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
would  be  no  faiths  in  unknowns,  unless  we 
misapplied  speculation.  From  the  little 
which  has  been  said,  I  am  convinced  that 
were  we  all  to  insist  that  speculation  be 
treated  as  speculation,  and  reality  as  re- 
ality, we  should  very  soon  become  reason- 
able beings.  Soon  see  through  the  trade  of 
the  priests — leave  off  dungeoning  one  ano- 
ther for  opinion's  sake — cause  religion  to 
retreat  to  the  back-ground  of  ignorance 
whence  it  came — and  finally  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  thing?. — G.  Hammond. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

For  the  London  Anti- Persecution   Union. 

On    Mr.  Holyoake's  announcement  of  the* 

fate  of  Paterson  at  Rotunda. 

Mr.  Friend £0     1 

Mr.  J.  Thome       0     3 

S.  B.,  second  subscription     . .        0     2 

Several  friends        0     6 

A  few  Hand-Loom  Weavers,  Dal- 

ton,  per  Mr.  Watson 
Per     Mr.    J.    Cook,    Infidel 

Ipswich. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook,      ....        01 

Mr.  James  Jervis 0     1 

Several  friends       0     2 

Per  Mr.  McCullough,  Collector  20. 
Collection    in  John-street    Coffee 

Rooms         0     7 

Per  Mr.  Gurney. 
A    few     friends,  Long    Buckley, 

Northamptonshire      . .     . .        0     6     0 
Per  Mr.  Drummond,  Preston         0     2     0 

Per  Mr.  W.  H.  Holyoake,  Leicester. 
Mr.  Samuel — no  relation  of  Samuel 

the  prophet 0     10 

Messrs.  Read,  Hall,  Bentley,  and 

Clifton         0     4 

Several  friends        0    3 


0 

0 

6 

11 


0     2     0 

Repository, 


°2 


A  friend,  Coventry,  1st  annual  sub.O  10 
Mr.  S.  B.  Richardson,  Coventry    0     2 

Mr.  Finicly,  do 0     1 

Several  friends        0     7 

The  friends  of  Ashton-Under-Line 

per  Mr  John  Hindle  . .     ..        0  10    3 
Per  Mr.  Uttly,  Burnley. 

Mr.  H.  Uttly         0     2     6 

Messrs.  Edwards,  Dyson,  Dicken- 
son, Greenwood  and  ButterworthO     5     0 

Several  friends        0  3     0 

Per  Mr.  Johnson,  London,  collec- 
tor 15  0  10     0 

G.  J.  H.,  Sec. 

LATEST  INTELLIGENCE. 
On  the  eve  of  going  to  press,  I  have  learnt 
that  on  Friday  morning  last  Paterson  was 
sent  to  the  Penitentiary,  at  Perth.  While 
ill  Edinburgh  he  was  seen  by  one  of  the 
friends,  who  states  that  Paterson  looked  well 
in  his  new  dress,  and  appeared  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent spirits.  A  public  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  liberty  of  opinion  was  held  in  the 
Large  Waterloo  Room,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Nov.  21,  at  which  Messrs,  Peddie,  Southwell, 
Jeffery,  Tankard,  Gumming,  and  M'Rae 
were  to  attend.  I  learn  with  great  satisfac- 
tion that  the  chartists,  the  only  useful  move- 
ment body  in  the  country,  are  entirely  with 
our  friends  in  their  opposition  to  the  "  powers 
that  be" — a  full  attendance  of  the  chartist 
body  was  anticipated  at  the  public  meeting, 
a  report  of  which  will  appear  in  next  O. — Ed. 

Printed  and  Published  by  WILLIAM  CHILTON, 
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ROBINSON  AND  PATERSON. 
PUBLIC  MEETING,  EDINBURGH. 
A  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  was  held  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms 
there,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Nov.  21,  to 
sympathise  with  Messrs.  Paterson  and 
Robinson,  the  victims  of  persecution — to 
memoralise  her  majesty's  government  for 
their  release  from  prison — and  to  petition 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  laws  under  which  they  have  been 
convicted.  During  the  whole  evening,  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  committee  of 
the  u  union  "  had  almost  resolved  to  post- 
pone the  meeting ;  but  the  zeal  of  Scotch- 
men was  not  to  be  subdued,  even  though 
cold  water  were  thrown  upon  it  from  the 
"  window  of  heaven."  At  the  hour  an- 
nounced, the  body  of  the  room  was  com- 
fortably filled,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
audience  had  swelled  to  eleven  or  twelve 
hundred.  Mr.  Robert  Peddie  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  stated  the  objects  of  the 
meeting.  Had  much  pleasure,  mingled 
with  pain,  in  presiding  on  that  occasion — 
'pleasure  to  see  so  many  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens met  to  denounce  persecution, pain  that, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  itshould  be  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  No  country  more  loudly 
denounced  persecution  than  this,  and  yet  no 
country  had  so  much  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
its  persecuting  spirit.  He  then  briefly  alluded 
to  the  vile  enactments  of  the  Scotch  Kirk, 
after  it  became  the  state  religion,  all  tending 
to  the  coercion  of  conscience,  and  alleged 
that  no  state  religion  ever  existed  ivithout 
persecution — it  was  its  essence,  its  very 
spirit.  Complained  of  christians  paying 
missionaries  to  cram  their  dogmas  down  the 
throats  of  others,  and  not  allowing  those 
others  the  same  liberty — putting  down  any 
such  attempt  by  the  interposition  of  the 
secular  arm.  They  Sampled  upon  every 
principle  of  liberty.  He,  for  one,  was 
determined  to  resist  such  interference.  The 
chairman  concluded  an  excellent  speech, 
which  was  interrupted  oi-casionally  by  loud 
applause,  by  calling  upon  the  secretary  to 
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the    Scottish    Anti- 
read  the 


read   the    address    of 
Persecution  Union. 
Mr.  Henry    Jeffery  then 

following 

Address  of  the  "  Scottish  Anti-Perse- 
cution Union." 
The  severe  sentences  passed  upon  Messrs. 
Paterson  and  Robinson,  of  Edinburgh,  for  the 
publication  of  works  advocating  unpopular 
opinions  ou  religious  topics  (and  therefore 
accounted  blasphemous),  must  convince 
every  reasonable  individual  that  we  do  not 
possess,  in  Great  Britain,  that  liberty  of 
which  we  so  often  boast.  Inquiry  is  checked, 
the  press  is  feitered,  and  trammels  are  placed 
upon  the  human  mind.  To  aid  strenuously 
in  the  removal  of  these  iniquitous  restrictions, 
is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  man  and  wo- 
man who  professes  to  be  a  lover  of  the  truth, 
and  a  friend  to  mental  emancipation. 

It  seems  strange,  that  in  a  country  calling 
itself  protestant,  there  should  be  any  ne- 
cessity for  bringing  forward  reasons  against 
persecution  for  opinion's  sake  ;  but  the  late 
proceedings  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary, 
show  that  such  necessity  really  exists.  Sub- 
joined are  a  few  of  the  considerations  point- 
ing out  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  the 
prosecutions  referred  to: 

1.  Blasphemy,  if  a  crime  at  all,  is  undis- 
coverable  by  any  fallible  human  tribunal. 
It  is  a  thing  of  chronology  and  geography. 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  blasphemer,  according  to 
the  Jews — Dr.  Kalley,  the  presbyterian  pro- 
testant, is  now  imprisoned  in  Madeira  for 
being  a  blasphemer,  according  to  the  roman 
catholic  authorities  there — and  Messrs. 
Paterson  and  Robinson  are  now  incarcerated 
in  Edinburgh,  for  being  blasphemers,  ac- 
cording to  the  authorities  here.  In  short, 
every  man  who  denies  all  religions  but  his 
own,  is  an  infidel  and  blasphemer  to  every 
religion  except  the  one  which  he  professes. 

2.  1 1  one  sect  or  body  of  men  have  a  right 
to  persecute,  all  have  the  same  right. 
Hence,  were  the  principle  and  practice 
carried  out,  society  would  be  involved  in 
continual  confusion,  cruelties,  and  atrocities. 

3.  Society  is  further  injured,  by  the  re- 
pression of  mental  activity:  corruption 
being  the  certain  ell'ect  of  stagnation. 
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4.  Such  prosecutions  are  detrimental  to 
morality,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  produce 
deceit  and  hypocrisy.  When  men  are 
punished  for  speaking  their  sincere  convic- 
tions, do  not  the  punishers  practically  direct 
them  to  be  hypocrites  and  liars? 

5.  If  religion  be  divine  truth,  it  must  be 
triumphant  over  the  attacks  of  infidels  with- 
out the  aid  of  physical  force.  Indeed,  chris- 
tians often  boast,  that  the  most  unanswerable 
defences  of  Christianity  have  been  instigated 
by  the  writings  of  sceptics.  Truth  asks  no 
assistance  from  dungeon  bars,  or  policemen's 
batons. 

6.  Infidelity,  or  any  false  doctrines,  or 
unjust  vituperations  of  truth,  can  be  refuted 
by  argument  and  exposure  only. 

7.  It  is  glaringly  inconsistent  in  protes- 
tauts  to  punish  men  for  being,  like  them* 
selves,  protestors  against  what  they  conceive 
to  be  error.  By  so  doing  they  practically 
countenance  the  popish  presumption  of 
assuming  infallibility. 

8.  History  shows  that  persecution  has 
rarely  been  successful  in  producing  the  end 
contemplated.  In  these  days,  when,  thanks 
to  the  progress  of  liberalism,  extirpation  by 
fire  and  sword  cannot  be  resorted  to,  the 
interference  of  courts  of  law  with  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  can  never  suppress  them. 

9.  Curiosity,  zeal,  and  sympathy,  are 
excited,  and  the  demand  for  the  prosecuted 
works  is  increased. 

10.  Belief,  or  disbelief,  being  dependent 
on  evidence,  and  not  on  the  will,  the  bolts, 
bars,  and  walls  of  a  prison  cell,  are  not  the 
agents  calculated  to  effect  conversion. 

11.  The  supporters  of  oppression  and 
error  are  foes  of  a  free  press,  because  it  is  a 
foe  to  them.  A  free  press  is  the  palladium 
of  liberty — a  promoter  of  virtue — a  mighty 
contributor  to  enlightenment,  and  the  best 
means  of  eliciting  truth. 

Injustice  is  seldom  without  an  excuse, 
however  flimsy  ;  and  therefore  many  persons 
defend  prosecutions,  because,  in  their  opi- 
nion, the  parties  prosecuted  used  strong  lan- 
guage, harsh  expressions,  and  ridicule,  and 
because  mere  abuse  of  Christianity  can  only 
be  answered  by  punishment,  not  by  argu- 
ment. To  this  we  reply  by  asking,  what 
right  one  man  has  to  dictate  to  another  the 
style  he  shall  use  ?  Is  it  fair  for  one  side 
in  a  controversy  to  be  the  sole  arbiters  of 
what  is  argument  in  a  debate,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  inflict  pains  and  penalties  for  what, 
upon  their  dictum  alone,  is  deemed  villifica- 
tion  ?  Strong  language  is  often  necessary 
to  express  the  truth.  Jesus  Christ  spoke  of 
some  men  as  being  "  serpents,"  and  "  gene- 
rations of  vipers,"  with  other  villifying  ex- 
pressions of  a  like  description.  Luther, 
Calvin,  Knox,  and  other  great  reformers, 
have  not  thought  it  proper  to  oppose  fatal 
errors  in  the  polite  terms  of  drawing-room 
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phraseology,  but  they  have  spoken  from  the 
heart  in  withering  denunciation  of  the  cor- 
ruptions they  have  combatted.  If  any  doc- 
trines are  false,  we  ought  to  call  them  false  ; 
if  they  are  ridiculous,  we  ought  to  ridicule 
them ;  and  if  contemptible,  we  should  hold 
them  up  to  contempt.  Strong  i/rcpressions 
give  rise  to  strong  expressions,  and  it  is  a 
violation  of  fair  discussion  to  prevent  any 
man  from  using  the  terms  adequate  to  the 
imparting  of  his  ideas. 

It  is  untrue  to  assert  that  unfounded 
abuse  and  unfair  ridicule  cannot  be  answer- 
ed. Fallacious  arguments  can  be  refuted, 
and  unjust  villification  may  be  exposed.  If 
an  individual  erroneously  endeavour  to  bring 
religion  into  contempt,  let  his  charges  be 
proven  false;  but  if  he  be  persecuted  for  his 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  we  are  led  to  sus- 
pect his  charges  to  be  true.  Away,  then, 
with  this  paltry  pretence — this  sophistical 
attempt  to  countenance  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  opinions  must 
be  palpably  true,  or  palpably  false,  or  their 
character  in  this  respect  must  be  doubtful. 
If  evidently  true,  they  ought  not  to  be 
prosecuted  ;  if  palpably  false,  they  can  do 
no  mischief,  and  prosecution  is  useless  ;  if 
doubtful,  no  authority  has  a  right  to  decide 
by  force,  and  suppress  them  by  violence. 
Persecution  has  no  plea  left;  it  stands  be- 
fore us  in  its  naked  deformity. 

The  formation  of  a  Scottish  Anti-Perse- 
cution Union,  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  Scotch 
prosecutions.  That  union  is  made  up  of 
individual  professors  of  almost  every  kind  of 
opinion — political,  religious,  and  irreligious. 
It  is  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  setting 
free  the  tongue  and  the  press  ;  therefore,  all 
who  are  persecuted  for  expressing,  or  other- 
wise publishing  their  opinions,  will  have  a 
legitimate  claim  to  its  support. 

The  Scottish  Anti- Persecution  Union 
will  neither  be  a  party  engine,  nor  struggle 
for  party  or  sectarian  purposes.  It  will  nei- 
ther know  nor  care  anything  about  opinions 
peculiar  to  individuals.  If  they  are  perse- 
cuted, the  union  will  recognise  and  aid 
them,  simply  because  they  are  persecuted. 

Let  all  professing  liberality  and  enlighten- 
ment, unite  then  to  forward  these  important 
objects.  Assist  with  your  purse  or  your 
personal  exertions — do  your  duty — provide 
the  means  of  agitation,  and,  ere  long,  the 
land  will  be  purged  of  persecution,  and  in 
truth  shall  we  be  enabled  to  say  "  We  are 
free."     By  order  of  the  Committee, 

Henry  Jeffery,  Secretary. 

Letters,  money  orders,  &c,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  H.  Jeffery,  Secretary,  at  W. 
and  H.  Robinson's,  11,  Greenside-street, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Charles  Southwell  moved  the 
first  resolution,  "  That  all  penal  restrictions 
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upon  the  tongue  or  the  press,  to  prevent  the 
utterance  or  publication  of  opinion,  are  de- 
trimental to  truth  and  morality  and  to  the 
welfare  of  society,  and  that  all  laws  fettering 
freedom  of  expression  should  be  immediately 
abrogated."     Mr.  S.  agreed  with  that  bright 
luminary  Sir    William    Jones,  that    there 
could  be  no  happiness  for  man  without  vir- 
tue, no  virtue  without  freedom,  and  no  free- 
dom without  liberty  of  the  press.     The  reso- 
lution in  his  hand  contended  for  liberty  to 
speak  and    write  freely ;     and,    to    attain 
that    glorious  liberty,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  make  sacrifices,  he,  tor  one,  was  prepared 
to  run  all  risks.     Lord  Justice  Clerk  talks 
too  fast  if  he  prate  about  infidelity  in  Scot- 
land having  received  its  death-blow  at  his 
hands.     As  Paterson  had  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  "  Where 
one  shop  existed  before,  there  will  be  three 
or  four  called  into  existence  after,  the  pro- 
secution."      The  victims  were  accused  of 
bringing  Christianity  into  contempt.     Chris- 
tianity  required    no    such    assistance;     it 
brought    itself    into    contempt.        Religion 
could  not  bear  a  critical  examination,  and 
she  called  in  the  arm  of  flesh  to  defend  her. 
Truth   asked    not    the  assistance  of  civil 
power;  she  courted  examination,  for,  in  the 
language    of    Milton,    continued    Mr.   S., 
€t  Truth  can  no  more  be  soiled  by  human 
touch,  than  a  sunbeam."      The  more  it  is 
tried  in  the  furnace,  like  gold,  the  more  pure 
will  truth  become.     Mr.  S.  commented  in  a 
very  amusing  style  upon  an  article  in  the 
Witness  newspaper,  headed  "  The  Atheist 
Paterson."     He  then  read,  from  the  Weekly 
Dispatch,  a  portion  of  Publicola's  letter  on 
*'  Toleration  in  our  Universities,"  in  which 
that  vigorous  writer  asks,  who  can  define 
blasphemy  ?     Mr.  S.  pointed  out  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  so-called  crime  of  blasphemy, 
and  was  warmly  applauded  during  his  obser- 
vations.     He  adverted  to  a  paragraph  in 
BelVs  Life,  touching  the  cases  of  P.  and  R., 
in  which    the  editor  expresses  most  pious 
horror  of  these  cases.     It  was  really  laugh- 
able to  read  such  twaddle  in  a  paper  whose 
very  existence  was  dependent  upon  the  de- 
moralisation of  mankind.     Mr.  S.  concluded 
amidst  general  applause. 

Mr.  Cumminq  had    much    pleasure  in 
seconding  the  resolution.     As  a  christian  he 
was  truly  ashamed  to  stand  where  he  did. 
Religion  did   not   sanction    persecution  for 
opinion's  sake.      The  scriptures  told  us  to 
"  prove  all  things."     Considered  that  prose- 
cutions such  as  those  against  Paterson  and 
Robinson  were  opposed  to  reason,  justice, 
and  revelation.      All  but  atheists  had  the 
liberty  of  expressing  and  printing  their  opi- 
nions.    This  ought  not  to  be.     Would  wish 
to  see  the  principle  of  free  inquiry  universal. 
The  Chairman  having  put  the  resolution,  a 
Mr.  Stark  roge  to  move  an  amendment. 
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Mr.  Southwell  had  said  that  christians 
brought  themselves  into  contempt.  This 
was  partly  true  and  partly  false.  Christians 
sometimes  were  inconsistent,  but  the  bible 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Sorry  that 
although  Paterson's  shop  was  shut,  another 
had  been  opened  (tremendous  cheering). 
He  begged  to  move  as  an  amendment, 
"  That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  sen- 
tences passed  upon  Messrs.  Paterson  and 
Robinson." 

A  Mr.  Murray  rose  to  second  the 
amendment.  They  were  assembled  to  peti- 
tion for  the  abrogation  of  laws  about  which 
they  knew  nothing.  He  insisted  on  having 
the  laws  read. 

The  Chairman. — I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  bring  to  this  meeting  a  library 
of  statute  books.  Two  persons  have  been 
convicted  under  laws  which  the  lord  advocate 
says  are  extant.  You  have  that  authority, 
the  fact  of  the  conviction,  and  the  speech  of 
the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  in  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence of  those  laws.  All  these  justify 
the  present  meeting. 

Mr.  Murray  said  that  P.  and  R.  had 
been  imprisoned  for  breaking  the  law,  and 
not  for  infidelity.  Had  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Tankard  considered  the  amendment 
to  be  out  of  place.  The  resolution  took  no 
notice  either  of  P.  or  R."s  case.  It  con- 
tained the  assertion  of  a  great  principle. 
Did  not  approve  the  opinions  of  Paterson, 
but  contended  for  his  right  to  publish  them. 
Had  the  indicted  works  been  of  a  de- 
moralising character,  would  not  have  at- 
tended that  meeting.  Asked  his  fellow- 
christians  present  to  follow  the  example 
of  Christ,  "  persecute  not,  though  ye  be 
persecuted  ;"  "  when  ye  are  smitten  on  the 
one  cheek  turn  ye  the  other  also."  Chris- 
tians were  doing  more  harm  to  their  cause 
than  infidelity  itself. 

Mr.  Hood  ascended  the  platform  and 
said  that  he  concurred  in  what  had  fallen 
from  the  previous  speaker.  He  was  a  chris- 
tian, and  would  devote  his  life  to  the  cause. 
Disapproved  of  Paterson's  prosecution  as 
much  as  he  did  of  his  opinions.  He  would 
say  "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind."  Christianity  needed  no 
crutches.  It  should  stand  or  fall.  Hoped 
to  see  the  day  when  all  laws  checking  opi- 
nion should  be  expunged  from  the  statute 
book. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  amendment, 
when  10  hands  (including  the  mover  and 
seconder)  were  held  up  in  its  favour,  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  meeting.  The  resolution 
was  then  put  and  carried  amid  tremendous 
applause. 

Mr.  Jeffery  rose  to  move  the  second 
resolution,  which  was  to  the  effect,  "  That 
the  imprisonment  of  Thomas  Paterson  anet 
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Henry  Robinson,  booksellers,  of  this  city, 
for  vending  works  containing  denials  of  the 
truth  of  the  prevalent  religious  doctrines,  is 
impolitic,  unjust,  and  intolerant."     Allusion 
had  been  made  to  the  charges   of  obscenity 
in  Robinson's  case.     The  guilt  imputed  to 
Robinson  on  that  head,  did  not  properly  lie 
at  his  door.     The  so-called  obscene  works 
had  been,  and  were  still,  advertised  in  the 
London  prints  by  the  publishers  of  them, 
and  Robinson  had  always  striven  to  bring 
down    the   sale   of  such   books.     Robinson 
was  a  general  bookseller,   and  had   never 
encouraged  that  branch  of  his  trade.     The 
plates   seized  in   his   shop   were   all    of   a 
classical  character — engravings  of  subjects 
from  the  Napoleon   Gallery  at  Paris,  and 
other   picture    galleries.     They    were    not 
obscene.     To    those    who    looked    through 
dirty  eyes  they  might  be.     Persecutors  were 
always  anxious  to  hide  their  real  intentions. 
The  charge  of  obscenity  was  a  mere  cloak 
for  the  other  ;  and  Dr.  Candlish  had  said,  in 
that  very  room,  some  weeks  ago,   that  the 
authorities  of  Maderia  would  have  trumped 
up  any  other  charge  against  Dr.  Kalley,  but 
the  one  of  blasphemy,  to  screen  themselves 
from  merited  odium.     Happy  to  say,   how- 
ever, that  Paterson's  case  was  one  of  pure 
blasphemy.     He    never    would   have    been 
directly,  or  indirectly,  instrumental  in  diffu- 
sing among  the  people,  anything  that  could 
demoralise — his    object   was   the   elevation, 
not  the  degradation,  of  the  people.     Sure  no 
one  there   would  aid  in  the  propagation  of 
obscenity.       Glad    to    find     christian     and 
infidel    meeting   on   one    common    ground. 
Happy,  too,  that  the  chartists  made  common 
cause   with  the  atheists   on  that  occasion. 
Mr.     Jeffery    concluded    a   most    effective 
speech,  amidst  great   applause,  by  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  John  Grant,  as  a  christian,  had 
much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution. 
He  entirely  disapproved  Paterson's  manner 
of  opposing  Christianity,  but  contended  for 
the  right  of  every  man  to  do  as  he  thought 
proper.  The  Jews  of  old  were  more 
tolerant  than  modern  christians.  Jesus 
Christ,  when  a  mere  stripling,  had  been 
permitted  to  discuss  with  them  in  their 
synagogue,  and  they  heard  him  with 
patience.  Modern  churchmen  were  not 
remarkable  for  their  toleration  in  that 
respect.  Prosecutions  were  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  addressed 
itself  to  the  understanding  of  man.  Would 
again  say,  that  he  had  much  pleasure,  as  a 
christian,  in  seconding  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  from  the 
chair.  Mr.  Murray  brought  forward  his 
old  amendment,  but  no  one  seconding 
his  motion,  the  resolution  was  carried  enthu- 
siastically by  the  meeting. 

The  hour  being  late,  Mr.  Tank  ard  would 
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simply  move  the  adoption  of  the  petition 
and  memorial,  then  read,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Sergeant,  of  Manchester.  Carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Jeffery  would  move  that  Thomas 
Duncombe,  Esq.,  be  requested  to  present  the 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Sutherland.  Car- 
ried unanimously. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair,  the 
meeting  separated.  ''Boss." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  21,  1843. 
Dear  Friend. — Having  heard,  on  the  18th 
current,  that  PatersoD  was  shortly  to   be  re- 
moved   to    the  new    prison   at    Perth,    and 
wishing  to  see   him   previous  to  his  depar- 
ture, on   the  16th  I  called    at   Calton  Gaol, 
and  sent  a  note  to  the  governor,  requesting 
an    interview    with    the  "  Man    Paterson " 
(who  has  had  the  honour  of  being  made  a 
second  time,  by  pious,   meek,  non-judging, 
forgiving  christians,  the   defendant  against 
the  plaintiff  god),   the  answer  returned    was 
that  at  half- past  three,   p.m.,    I   would  be 
permitted  an  interview;  I  accordingly  went 
at  the  time  appointed,  and    in   passing  the 
entrance  of  the  gaol,  saw  the  governor,  who 
showed   me  into  a  room,  and   sent   for  our 
honest  friend ;   we  shook  hands,  and   had  a 
short  conversation  on  ordinary  topics  of  in- 
terest (the  governor  was  present  all  the  time), 
he  looked  well,  and   was  cheerful,  had   on  a 
new   prison    dress,    but   had    not   his    head 
shaved,  nor  had   he  been   breaking  stones, 
as  falsely  stated  in   the  newspapers,  the  ser- 
vile, dishonest  editors  of  which   love  to  feed 
the  revengeful  feelings  of  the  christians,  who 
more  than  love  to  persecute  those  who  dare  to 
advocate  opinions  at  variance  with  their  own 
religious  dogmas  ;  he  requested  me  to  write  to 
W.C.and  W.J.B.,  and  asked  me  to  send  him 
"Chambers's  Information   for  the  People," 
provided   the  meek,   loving  christians  would 
permit    him  to  read,  when  in   Perth  Gaol. 
We  then  parted,    he    to  his  cell,  appointed 
for  him  by  those  who  make  themselves  equal 
to  god-almighty,  as  Christ  says,  at  John  viii. 
15,  "  Ye  judge  after  the  flesh,  I  judge  no 
man ;"  and  the  apostle  says,  at  Romans  xii. 
19,  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay  saith 
the  lord;"  again,    at  Luke  vi.  37,    "Judge 
not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged:  condemn 
not  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemued :  forgive 
aud  ye  shall  be  forgiven:"  again,  at  James 
ii.    4,   "  Are  ye  not  then  partial  in   your- 
selves,   and    are    become    judges    of    evil 
thoughts  ?" 

And  his  judges  also  make  themselves  sin- 
less, as  Christ  says,  at  John  viii.  7,  "  He 
that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first 
cast  a  stone  at  her" 

"  And  Jesus  said  unto  her,  neither  do  I 
condemn  thee  :  go  aud  siu  no  more." 
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John  xiii.  35,  "  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another." — Where  are  his  disci- 
ples ?  and  echo  answers,  where  ? 

Romans   xii.  17,    "  Recompence  tono 

MAN  EVIL  FOR  EVIL." 

That  informer,  the  very  pious  Captain 
George  Robert  Douglas  Heniugton  Macken- 
zie, of  Northumberland-street,  Edinburgh, 
a  man-butcher  by  trade,  hired  to  murder 
and  rob  poor  Indians,  was  a  witness  against 
Paterson,  and  exhibited  that  revengeful 
spirit,  in  accordance  with  his  view  of  Chris- 
tianity— -can  he  believe  in  the  above  extracts, 
or  the  following  out  of  the  new  testament  ? 

Matt.   v.  44,    "  But  I  say   unt  >    you 

LOVE  YOUR  ENEMIES,  BLESS  THEM  THAT 
CURSE  YOU,  DO  GOOD  TO  THEM  THAT  HATE 

YOU."  Matt.  vi.  15,  "  But  if  ye  forgive 
not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
father  forgive  your  trespasses." 

The  conduct  of  (the  righteous  men  in  their 
own  conceits)  his  judges  and  accusers,  ren- 
ders them  infidels,  they  having  acted  in  di- 
rect variance  to  the  precepts  of  Jesus. 

The  christian  captain  showed  that  want 
of  moral  courage,  so  conspicuous  in  those 
who  have  injured  another — shunning  Pater- 
son, and  refusing  to  converse  with  him,  after 
placing  him  in  the  hauds  of  the  law  harpies, 
instead  of,  as  at  II.  Timothy  ii.  25,  "  In 
meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose 
themselves." 

Luke  iii.  14,  "  And  the  soldiers  likewise 
demanded  of  him,  saying,  and  what  shall 
we  do  ?  and  he  said  unto  them  do  violence 
to  no  man."  If  they  did  violence  to  no 
man,  there  would  be  no  use  for  soldiers,  but 
the  hypocrite  Mackenzie,  like  the  rest  of 
Paterson 's  accusers  and  judges,  possesses  an 
Indian-rubber  conscience,  stretching  at  con- 
venience; as  for  the  lawyers,  we  don't  look 
to  them  for  a  conscience  at  all — their  trade 
being  supported  solely  by  vice  and  misery, 
and  is  a  by-word  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
even  Christ  denounces  them  most  emphati- 
cally, as  at  Luke  xi AG,"  Woe  unto  you  also, 
ye  lawyers  !  for  ye  lade  men  with  burdens 
grievous  to  he  borne." 

Verse  52,  "  Woe  unto  you  lawyers! 
for  ye  have  taken  away  the  hey  of  know- 
ledge :  ye  enter  not  in  yourselves,  and  them 
that  were  entering  in  ye  hindered." 

The  justice  clerk  said  that  Christianity 
was  the  law  of  the  land ;  it  was  originally 
a  judge-made  law,  which  has  never  been 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament  ■  Jeremy 
Bentham's  admirable  answer  to  its  being 
the  law  of  the  land,  is  as  follows  : 

"  If  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  disobedience  to  any  of  the 
precepts  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  an  indictable  offence." 

The  coolness  with  which  christians  swear 
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in  a  court  of  law,  in  face  of  the  emphatic 
words  against  that  vice,  is  truly  blasphemous, 
for  we  find  at  Matt.  v.  34-5-7,  "  But  I  say 
unto  yon  sivear  not;  neither  by  heaven, 
for  it  is  god's  throne,  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it 
is  his  footstool  :  but  let  your  communication 
be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay,  for  whatsoever  is  more 
than  these  cometh  of  evil." 

James  v.  12,    "  But  above  all  things,  my 
brethren,  swear  not,"  etc. 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  said  that  a  person 
refusing  to  take  an  oath  when  the  court  re- 
quired it,  was  liable  to  imprisonment;  thus 
making  the  laws  of  man  more  to  be  obeyed 
than  the  laics  of  god.  The  passages  con- 
tained in  the  new  testament  inculcating 
the  love,  the  forgiveness,  and  the  non- 
judging  of  our  fellow-men  are  too  numerous 
and  in  too  plain  language  for  Paterson 's 
judges  and  accusers  to  get  over,  they  know 
too  well  that  revenge  was  their  feeling, 
and  gratified  it  must  be,  even  at  the  risk  of 
"  eternal  damnation." 

The  roinau  catholics  will  not  allow  the 
bible  to  be  read  by  any  persons  but  their 
own  priests.  The  puseyites  say  it  is  wrong 
to  let  the  people  read  that  volume,  and  the 
unitarians  say  it  is  an  uninspired  work. 
However,  persecution  will  never  make  Pater- 
son believe  that  book  to  be  true  (when  did  it 
ever  make  a  true  convert?);  but  he,  like  his 
judges  and  accusers,  may  become  very  moral 
by  studying  that  excellent  book  for  youth, 
the  old  testament.  Wishing  prosperity  to 
the  cause  of  free  thinking,  and  wishing  you 
health  and  happiness, 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully,  A.  T. 

P.  S.  I  much  doubt  whether  his  cruel 
christian  keepers  will  even  let  him  write,  as 
I  expected  a  letter  ere  this.  A.  T. 

Manifesto  of  Matilda  Boalfe,  Bookseller, 

105,   Nicolson-street ,   to    the  people  of 

Edinburgh. 
The  serio-comic  farce  lately  enacted  in  your 
High  Court  of  Justiciary,  must  destroy  all 
d  ubiousness  as  to  the  fact,  that  to  sell,  or 
cause  to  be  sold,  books  calculated  to  bring 
the  christian  religion  into  contempt,  is  felony 
in  law. 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  the  chief  perfor- 
mer on  that  occasion,  laid  down  the  startling 
principle,  that  whatever  set  of  religious  opi- 
nions the  legislature  may,  in  its  wisdom, 
think  fit  to  establish,  none  must  dare  to  im- 
pugn, ridicule,  or  otherwise  bring  into  con- 
tempt those  opinions  on  pain  of  being  "  se- 
verely punished.  ,y 

Such  is  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  expounded 
by  its  Lord  Justice  Clerk;  such  is  the  law  in 
"  a  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  "  such 
is  the  law  among  a  people  who  rejoice  in  the 
name  of  christians  ;  and  such  is  the  law  i"  am 
resolved  not  to  obey. 
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Let  the  multitude  listen  with  respectful 
dread  to  the  priestly  voice  potential,  always 
raised  in  deprecation  of  truth  and  rational 
liberty  ;  let  them  believe  that  such  poor  mi- 
serable sinners  as  themselves  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them ;  I  will  not 
be  n  partner  in  their  degradation,  but  resist 
any  and  every  law  which  makes  sincerity  a 
crime  when  practised  by  unbelievers. 

Your  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  with  a  wisdom 
worthy  of  Daniel  himself,  assures  us,  that 
all  are  free  to  believe  as  they  please,  as 
though  'twere  possible  for  us  to  help  believ- 
ing some  propositions,  any  more  than  we  can 
help  disbelieving  others  ;  or  as  though  legis- 
lation could  reach  our  thoughts,  and  say 
even  to  the  humblest  members  of  society, 
"thus  far  shalt  thou  think  and  no  farther.'' 
To  talk  about  the  law  declaring  every  man's 
faith  to  be  free,  is  to  prattle  downright  non- 
sense, our  faith  being  determined  by  evi- 
dence, not  by  law. 

And  surely  it  is  a  scandal  to  the  christian 
name,  that  Christianity  is  no  otherwise  to  be 
bolstered  up  than  by  u  judge-made  laws," 
and  those  who  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  per- 
nicious fable,  no  otherwise  be  answered  than 
by  murderous  punishments. 

If  christians  have  reason  on  their  side — 
if  their  religion  is  in  very  truth  built  upon 
a  rock,  why  so  much  alarm  ?  Why  should 
they  who  lay  claim  to  the  sword  of  the 
spirit,  disgrace  themselves  by  wielding  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate  ? 

That  religion  cannot  be  divine  which  is 
incapable  of  sustaining  itself  against  the 
most  insidious  and  violent  assaults  of  error. 
It  has  become  proverbial  in  all  civilised 
nations,  that  ll  error  alone  needs  artificial 
support,  truth  can  stand  by  itself." 

If  Christianity  is  fabulous  and  demoral- 
ising, as  many  excellent,  as  well  as  learned, 
men  have  thought,  it  should  be  brought  into 
contempt,  laws  to  the  contrary,  notwith- 
standing. Good  laws,  all  the  good  will 
respect — but  none  save  those  in  whom  false 
education  has  quenched  every  lofty  and 
generous  emotion,  will  tamely  tolerate  the 
tyranny  of  bad  laws.  "  If,"  said  the  noble 
Emmet,  "  our  laws  are  beneath  the  people, 
we  should  not  degrade  the  people  to  the 
level  of  the  laws,  but  pull  up  the  laws  to  the 
level  of  the  people." 

The  persons  who  call  themselves  Scotland's 
Free  Church,  have  avowed  their  determi- 
nation to  set  the  laws  of  men  at  defiance, 
whenever  those  laws  are  at  variance  with 
what  they  choose  to  call  the  laws  of  god. 
Now,  I  pretend  to  no  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  god,  nor  of  the  laws  of  any  incom- 
prehtnsible  deity  worshipped  here  or  else- 
where, but  I  lay  claim  to  some  knowledge 
of  the  laic  of  reason,  and  my  resolve  is  by 
that  to  square  my  actions. 

All  human  law  which  is  in  harmony  with 
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the  law  of  reason,  it  has  ever  been,  and,  I 
trust,  ever  will  be,  my  pride  to  respect  and 
obey;  but  that  law,  whether  it  be  called 
christian  or  any  other  name,  which  is  an 
outrage  upon  human  reason,  I  never  will 
voluntarily  obey. 

The  law  touching  liberty  of  publication, 
and  of  speech,  as  laid  down  by  Justice 
Clerk  Hope,  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Pater- 
son,  I  proclaim  to  be  an  insult  to,  as  well 
outrage  woon,  human  reason— a  law  that 
would  not  for  an  instant  be  tolerated  in  any 
country  worthy  to  be  called  free,  and 
assuredly  will  not  in  this,  so  soon  as  a 
majority  of  its  inhabitants  shall  be  relieved 
from  the  shackles  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
crafty  teachers  of  a  religion,  every  fragment 
of  which  has  been  borrowed  —  without 
acknowledgment  —  from  the  mythological 
fables  of  antiquity. 

Our  laws  prohibit  the  discussion  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
render  severely  punishable  the  crime  of 
bringing  it  into  contempt,  because  the  laws 
were  framed  by  priests,  or  the  tools  of  priests, 
who  found  it,  as  they  still  find  it,  far  more 
convenient  to  silence  than  to  answer  infidels, 
to  cast  them  into  prison,  than  to  convince 
their  understandings;  and  to  keep  the 
vulgar  in  subjection  by  stuffing  their  heads 
with  fudge,  has  been,  with  scarce  an  excep- 
tion, the  policy  of  those  arch  enslavers  of 
intellect,  who,  according  to  St.  Paul,  are 
ministers  of  god  for  good  !  Take  my  word 
for  it,  truth-seeking  reader,  that  the  suppor- 
ters of  a  law  which  treats  as  feloniously 
criminal  the  honest  supporters  of  any 
opinions,  are,  at  the  best,  persons  who  agree 
with  the  pious  bishop  Synesius,  "  That  as 
darkness  suits  the  blear-eyed  better  than 
light,  falsehood  suits  the  vulgar  better  than 
truth."  Mystery-men,  who  laugh  in 
their  sleeves,  at  that  public  goose  whose 
feathers  they  so  mercilessly  pluck,  ever  and 
anon  saying  (sotto  voce)  with  Pope  Leo  X., 
"  What  riches  this  fable  of  Christ  has  brought 
us."  To  aid  in  destroying  the  influence  of 
such  men,  by  bringing  into  contempt  the 
fabulous  trash  they  palm  upon  the 
ever-credulous,  ever-deceived  multitude,  as 
genuine  religion,  is  the  great,  the  sole 
object  of  my  ambition.  I  neither  hope 
nor  fear  anything  from  authority,  and 
am  resolved  to  supply  the  public  with  works 
of  a  controversial  and  philosophical  charac- 
ter whether  such  works  do  or  do  not  bring 
into  contempt  the  holy  scriptures  or  the 
christian  religion. 

Liverpool. — On  Sunday  evening,  Nov. 
19,  Mr.  J.  C.  Farn  delivered  a  lecture  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Paterson.  The  subscriptions 
given  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  the  Anti- 
Persecution  Union.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
generous  example  will  be  followed. 
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IS  THERE  A  GOD? 

HtfME  might  practise  the  doctrine  of  reserve 
in  atheism,  and  keep  back  his  opinion,  but 
Diderot  and  D'Holbach  were  atheists,  glory- 
ing in  the  profession.     Brougham,  however, 
will  have  it,  that  Hume  was  an  atheist,  but 
that  the  above  authors  of  the  System  of  Na- 
tui-e  were  deists.     In  Brougham's  discourse 
on   Natural  Theology,  he  says,  "  There  oc- 
curs everwhere  in  this  book  (the  System  of 
Nature)  a  vague  and  mysterious  idea  of  a 
force  or  living  power  belonging  to  matter, 
and  almost  a  deification  of  this  force,  utterly 
unintelligible:    but  in  a  hater  of  deity — a 
derider  of  all  gods — quite  marvellous.     The 
passage  in  which  this  idea  is  most  strikingly 
announced  is  the  11th  chapter  of  part  II., 
where  he  is  answering  the  position  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  atheist  in  the  world. 
*  If  by  atheist  they  mean  a  man  who  denies 
the  existence  of  an  inherent  power  in  nature, 
and  without  which  nature  cannot  be  conceiv- 
ed, and  if  it  is  to  this  motive  power  that 
they  give  the  name  of  god,  there  exists  no 
atheists,  and  the  word  by  which  they  are  de- 
signated announces  only  madmen.'     Can  any 
one  doubt,  that  after  rejecting  all  reasonable 
and  consistent  notions  of  a  deity,  this  writer 
had  really  made  unto  himself  other  gods, 
bowed  down  before  them,  and  worshipped 
them  ?     For  what  is  the  force  inherent  in 
matter  ?     And    what    is  *  nature '   and  the 
essence  of  nature,  or  that  thing  '  without 
which  nature  cannot  be  conceived ?,}} 

As  to  the  assertion  of  a  vague  and  myste- 
rious idea  of  a  force  or  living  power,  and  its 
deification  in  the  Systeme  dela  Nature,  such 
an  idea  appears  to  me  to  have  no  place  but 
in  the  brain  of  the  god-maker  Brougham. 
In  the  mention  of  power  we  have  the  word 
made  to  stand  for  Mr.  Mackintosh's  deity, 
but  with  this   difference,   Mr.  Mackintosh 


assumes  a  moral  power,  gives  it  human  at- 
tributes, and  makes  a  god  after  the  fashion 
of  all  creators,  who  assuming  god  made  this 
world  and  men,  immediately  prove  that  they 
have  made  god  after  their  own  image.  Now, 
by  the  power  or  force  in  the  System  of  Nature 
Brougham  might  have  very  well  seen  is 
meant  a  property  or  a  quality  of  a  thing  or 
things,  an  abstract  idea.  Because  we  ac- 
knowledge heat,  cold,  childhood  as  the  qua- 
lities of  objects,  we  do  not  deify  them.  The 
pagans  did  impersonate  all  such  abstractions, 
but  because  we  acknowledge  these  effects  as 
well  as  Brougham,  neither  he  nor  we  can  be 
said  "To  have  made  unto  ourselves  other 
gods  and  bowed  down  before  them  or  wor- 
shipped them.''  That  motion  is  the  univer- 
sal property  of  matter  we  cannot  deny  to  the 
experience  of  our  senses,  but  we  do  not  stick 
up  any  symbol  of  it  and  adore  it.  To  deny 
matter  and  its  properties,  would  be  to  be 
without  our  senses,  and  its  proof  our  non-ex- 
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istence  to  question  it.  It  is  only  the  verbi- 
age of  insanity  that  can  write"  But,  we  have, 
in  truth,  already  shown  that  matter,  as  far 
as  the  present  controversy  is  concerned,  offers 
no  more  precise  idea  to  our  contemplation 
than  mind  or  spirit,  and  that  its  existence 
and  qualities  rest  on  less  conclusive  evidence 
then  do  those  of  mind."  Disprove  matter, 
and  the  mind  or  spirit  resulting  from  it, 
which  is  proved  by,  and  exercised  on,  mate- 
rial objects,  is  gone.  Prove  that  we  our- 
selves and  the  world  do  not  exist,  and  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  a  deity.  W.  J.  B. 

DEEPLY    IMPORTANT 

And  Interesting  to  all  Classes! 
THB    MOVEMENT, 

Weekly  Journal,    Price  Threehalf-pence  ; 

Containing  16  closely-printed  columns, 

Devoted  to  Theology,  Philosophy,  and 
Politics  ; 

Organ  of  the  "  Anti-Persecution  Union," 
and  Record  of  Progress. 

The  Movement  is  started  to  carry  out 
what  has  already  been  attempted  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed and  limited  manner,  and  to 
advance  objects,  the  necessity  for  which  has 
Ions  been  felt. 

Theology  will  be  freely  and  fearlessly 
handled,  its  origin  and  history  developed, 
with  a  view  to  abolish  its  extensively  per- 
nicious influences. 

The  Philosophical  subjects  will,  without 
the  garnish  of  affectation,  or  the  dishonesty 
of  cant,  be  treated  in  a  manner,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  familiarise  them  to  the  most  unprac- 
tised  thinkers. 

Political  and  Social  Principles,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  rights  of  all  without  resort  to 
party  tactics,  are  advocated  on  a  strictly 
equalitarian  basis. 

As  organ  of  the  Anti-Persecution  Union 
all  interference  with  the  utterance  of  opinion 


will    be    unflinchingly    opposed,     and     all 
victims  of  persecution  aided  and  defended. 

Morals  and  Education,  on  the  basis  of 
rationality,  instead  of  revelation,  will  receive 
prominent  attention. 

As  a  Record  of  Progress,  Meetings, 
Discussions,  expositions  of  important  new 
views,  and  elucidation  of  old  ones,  together 
with  the  agitations  for  liberty  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  will  be  briefly  and  scrupu- 
lously chronicled. 

The  pages  of  the  Movement  will,  besides, 
be  freely  thrown  open,  with  the  necessary 
limitations,  to  controversy  on  its  own,  or  the 
exposition  by  others,  of  leading  adverse 
opinions. 
I      Hetherington, London,  and  all  booksellers. 


THE   ORACLE   OF    REASON. 


SCRAPS. 


Freedom  of  the  Press. — The  punish- 
ing wits  enhances  their  authority,  and  a  for- 
bidden writing  is  thought  to  be  a  certain 
spark  of  truth  that  flies  up  in  the  faces  of 
them  who  seek  to  tread  it  out. — Bacon. 

Difference  of  Opinion. — What  is  the 
life  of  man  ?  Is  it  not  to  shift  from  side  to 
side — from  sorrow  to  sorrow? — to  button-up 
one  cause  of  vexation,  and  unbutton  another? 
(Lawrence  Sterne,  the  christian.) — When  I 
reflect,  as  I  frequently  do,  upon  the  felicity 
I  have  enjoyed,  I  sometimes  say  to  myself, 
that,  were  the  offer  made  to  me,  I  would  en- 
gage to  run  again,  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  same  career  of  life.  All  I  would  ask, 
should  be  the  privilege  of  an  author,  to  cor- 
rect, in  a  second  edition,  certain  errors  of 
the  first.  (Benjamin  Franklin,  the  infidel.) 
• — Header  !  which,  think  you,  was  the  hap- 
pier man  ? 


As  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  wise  men  to 
retrench  the  evils  of  life  by  the  reasonings  of 
philosophy,  it  is  the  employment  of  fools  to 
multiply  them  by  the  sentiments  of  super- 
stition.— Addison. 


Truth  is  omnipotent,  and   free  discussion 
is  her  glorious  arena. — George  Combe. 

PROGRESS. 


or  indirectly,  with  any  of  the  public  autho- 
rities relative  to  my  prosecution,  uor  any 
other  subject.  But  since  the  trials  I  have, 
at  the  suggestion  of  my  friends,  applied  to 
the  sheriff,  the  lord  advocate,  the  crown 
agent,  and  the  fiscal,  for  the  restoration  of 
my  seized  property,  but  as  yet  I  have  not 
obtained  any  redress." 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

For  the  London  Anti- Persecution  Union. 

Per  Mr.  Marshall,  collector  12,Whitechapel. 

Messrs.  Hammond,  Hewitt,  &  Crockett  2     6 

Per  Mr.  Edwards,  collector  11,  ditto. 

Mr.  B 10 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cron     . .  , .  . ,    1 


Mr.  Draper       . .  . .  . .  , ,    1 

Two  Saints        . .  _  •  ••  . .    I 

Several  Friends  . .  . .  - .  3 

Sunday  Evening,  Nov.  19. 
C.  W.,  for  Mr.  Paterson        ..  .10 

Several  Friends  . .  . .  . .   5 

Per  J.  Allen,  collector  10. 
Messrs.  Williams  and  R.  Kemp         ..    1 
Mr.  Alleu  ..  ..  ..  . .    1 

Proceeds  of  Lecture  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Paterson,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Farn,  Liver- 
pool . .  . .  . .  . .  ..10 

J.  B.,  Hoxton 0 

G.  J.  H.,  Sec. 


The  Whitechapel  Branch. — On  Sun- 
day evening  Mr.  Holyoake  lectured  at  this 
institution,  and  at  the  conclusion,  at  the  re- 
quest of  several  of  the  members,  introduced 
the  case  of  Mr.  Paterson.  A  feeling  of  great 
friendliness  was  manifested,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions then  given,  together  with  what  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  collectors,  Mr.  Edwards 
and  Mr.  Marshall,  amounted  to  £1  14s.  8d. 
It  has  lately  been  made  a  point  of  dramatic 
condolence  that  this  branch  has  been  discus- 
sing atheism — it  may  therefore  be  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  attention  they  have  given 
to  such  disquisitions  has  neither  diminished 
their  sense  of  justice,  their  love  of  humanity, 
nor  their  cordial  and  substantial  hatred  of 
oppression. 


Edinburgh. — In  a  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  the  London  Anti-Persecution  Union,  Mr. 
Finlay  quaintly  says,  relative  to  the  recent 
prosecutions,  "  I  wonder  as  much  at  being 
let  alone  as  I  did  at  being  meddled  with — 
and  the  best  reason  I  can  allege  for  their 
dropping  me  is  the  good  one  that  they  ought 
never  to  have  taken  me  up.  From  the  day 
on  which  I  was  bailed  out,  until  after  the 
trials  of  Robinson  and  Paterson,  I  had  not 
the  slightest  communication,  either  directly 
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NOW    READY. 
THE  FALLEN  STAR;  or  THE  HIS- 
TORY  OF  A  FALSE  RELIGION. 
By  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer. 
PART  I.,  NOW  READY,  CONTAINS, 
Price  Sixpence , 
I.  Superstition.   By  Plutarchus.    With 
Preface  by  Wyttenbach. 
II.  Liberty  and  Necessity.     By  Hume. 

III.  The  Life  of  Spinoza. 

IV.  The    Supposed    Necessity    of    De- 
ceiving the  Vulgar.     By  J.  Bibbert. 

V.  Natural    Theology   Exposed.       By 
George  Ensor. 


Just  Published — Price  Fourpence. 
THE  QUESTIONS  OF  ZAPATA;  a  Spanish 
Friar,  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Salamanca.  Presented  to  the  Junta  of  Doctors, 
1629.  The  questions  were  suppressed,  and  the 
author  consigned  to  the  stake,  at  Valladolid,  in 
1631.  Abounding  with  Extraordinary  Illustrations 
of  the  word  of  god  London:  Hetherington,  40, 
Holywell-street,  Strand. 

Just  Published— Price  Sixpence. 

THE  (intended)  DEFENCE  OF  THOS. 

FINLAY  FOR  BLASPHEMY,  before 

the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  Edinburgh. 

The  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  victims. 

Printed  and  Published  by  WILLIAM  CHILTON, 
No.  40  Holywell-street,  Strand,  London. 
'  Saturday,  Dec.    2,  1843. 
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